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GENERAL PREFACE. 

rpHltl present work is intended f«s a comprehensive account of medieval 
^ times, drawn up on the snine lines as The Cambridge Modem 
History, but with a few iuiproveuicnU of detail suggested by experience. 
It intended partly for the general reader, as it clear and, as far as 
pu?i>ibk h i interesting narrative; partly for the student s as a summary of 
ascertained facts* with indications (not discussions) of disputed points ; 
partly m a bewk of reference, containing all that can reasonably bo 
required in a comprehensive work of general history, A full biblio¬ 
graphy is added to every chapter, and a portfolio of illustrative map* 
is published to accompany each volume. 

There is nothing an the English language resembling the present 
work. Germanv 5 indeed* has I leemi and Onckcn,, but in Franco even 
the great work of Lavlivse and Bamboud deals with tile Middle Ages on a 
much smaller scale than is hero contemplated. The present volumes are 
intended to cover the entire (iel^jof Europeaiiiu ccftcv^d history , so that 
in every chapter a special isUsmtffc u'p rtcVnl research upon the subject 
America, France, Germany t Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, Italy, Spain and 
Russia ore represented in the list of contributoi-s. 

The principles on which the work is constructed were laid down by 
the late Lord Acton for The Cambridge Modern Hltionj, Professor 
Bury, Lord Acton's successor as Regius Professor of Modem History, 
was invited by the Syndics of the Press to plan the History as u whole, 
and to draw up the scheme of each volume. The first editors appointed 
were the Rev, IT M, Gwatkin, M*A, f Dixie Professor of Ecdesiastical 
History* Miss Mary Bateson and Mr G> T. Lapsley, HA, Fellow of 
Trinity College, On Miss Batesons death* the Rev, J, F. Whitney, B.D.* 
of Kings College* was appointed in her stead; but on Mr Lapsley's 
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retirement through ill-health (happily only temporary) his place was not 
filled up. The present editors are, therefore, Professor Gwatkin and 
Mr Whitney. They wish to pWe on record their grateful thanks for 
the helpful advice which Professor Bury has always been ready to give 
them when requested; but it should be understood that the editor* are 
alone responsible for the matter contained in each volume, for the 
selection of the writers of the various chapters and for the general 
treatment of the subjects discussed- 

It is hoped to publish two volume* yearly in regular succession* 

EL M. G* 

J. R W- 


mi 



PREFACE TO VOLUME L 


TMTE present volume covers a space of about two hundred years 
A beginning with Constantine and stopping n little hhort of 
-in unian. At it* opening the Kuitnm Mm pi re is standing in it* ancient 
mHjesity* drawing new strength from the reform.* of DioclcLiim and the 
statesmanship of Constantine: at it* done the Empire lias vanished from 
the West, while the East is slowly recovering from the pressure of the 
barbamns in the fifth century, and gathering strength for Justinian’* 
wars of cniujuesL At its opening heathenism is *ti)| a mighty power, 
society is built up on heathen pride of class, and Rome still seems the 
cmtne of the world: at its ending we see Christianity supreme* 
Constantinople the seat of power, and the old heathen order of society 
in the "West dissolving in the confusion of barbarian devastations. At it.', 
o|Mming Coir's will is law from the Atlantic to Armenia; at its ending 
a great system of Teutonic and A rims kingdoms in the West hit* just 
been grievously shaken by the conversion of the Franks from heathenism 
direct to orthodoxy* 

In our first chapter we tract the rise of Constantine, hi* reunion of 
the Empire, his conversion to Christianity, the political side of the 
Nicene Council* and the foundation of Constantinople. Then follow* 
Dr Reids account of the reforms of Diocletian mid Constantine, which 
fixed for centuries the general outline of the administration. After this 
Mr Normmi Baynes takes up the struggle with Persia under Constantin* 
and Julian,and continue* in a later chapter the story of the wars of Rome 
in East and West 5n the times of Valenti hiun and llieodgiina The 
victory of Christianity is treated hy Principal Lindsay; and he describe* 
id so the rival systems of Neoplatonism and Mithraism, and gives on 
account of Julian^ reaction and the lost struggles of heathenism. The 
next chapter is devoted to Arjanisni. Firwt the doctrine is described* 
in itself and ju some of its relations to modem thought; then the 
religious side of the Nicene Council is given, and the complicated history 
of the reaction is traced down to the decisive overthrow of Arianlsm in 
the Empire by Theodosius, After tliis Mr C. 11. Turner describes the 
organisation of the Church—clergy, creeds and worship—looking back 
to the beginning, hut chiefly concerned with it* development in the age 
of the great Councils* 
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We now [kiss to the Teutons. Dr Martin Bang begins in prehistoric 
times, describing their migrations and their conquests westward ami 
southward till the legions brought tlieiu to a stand on the Rhine and the 
Danube, and their long struggle of four centuries tu break through the 
Roman frontier before the battle of Hadrianople settled them inside 
the Danube. Then Dr Manitius carries down the story through the 

administrations of Theodosius and Stilicho to the great collapse_the 

[Hissing uf the Rhino, the overrunning of Gad and Spain, the Homan 
mutiny at Pavia, aud the sack of Rome by A la rie. After tills the groat 
Teutonic peoples have to be dealt with severally. Dr Ludwig Sk hraidt 
begins with the settlement of the Visigoths in Gaul, traces the growth 
and culmination of their kingdom of Toulouse, and ends with their 
expulsion from Aquitaine by CluvLs. Professor Blister gives the early 
history of the Franks; but they are still a feeble folk when he Wes 
them, fur the conquests of Clovis belong to another volume. Then 
Dr Schmidt tells the little that is known of the Sueves and Alans in 
Spain, and more fully describes the history and institutions of the 
Vanda! kingdom in Africa to its destruction by Belisarius. 

Our next chapter differs from the nst in containing very little 
history. It is Dr Pecker's account of Central Asia and the Altaian 
mounted nomiuk It is given as a general (and much needed) intro¬ 
duction to the chapters on the Huns, the Avars, the Turks, and the rest, 
of the Asiatic hordes who devastated Europe in the Middle Ages. To 
this is attached Dr Schmidt s short account of the Huns and A ttTla. We 
next turn to our own country. Professor Haverflcld describes the 
ccnqn^t and organisation of Homan Britain, and the decline and fall 
of the Roman power in the island, while Mr Beck deals with the English 
in their continental home, and tells the story of their settlement in 
Britain from the English side. After this Mr Barker records the last 
struggles of the Western Empire—the loyally of Gaul and the dis¬ 
affection oi Afnca under Actius and Majorum, concluding with the 
barbarian mutiny at Pavia which overthrew the last Augustus of the 
West. Then M. Maurice Dumoulin continues the history' of Italy under 
the Wbrnian rule of Odovncar and Theodoric, describing the great 
king’s policy, and shewing how he kept in check for awhile the feud of 
Roman and barbarian which had wrecked the Western Empire. Turning 
now to tho ]'jLsti:m provinces, the fifth century, which falls to Mr Brooks 
is upon tlie whole ft prosaic period «f second-rate rulers mid dire financial 
st™,. Act even here we have striking event*, remarkable cluing 
mid important movements-^ fall of Huliims and the failure of 
Gamas; 1 ulcheria ruling the Empire as a girl of sixteen, the romance 



of Athenab, and the catastrophe of Rasiliscus; the tsaurion policy of 
Leo> and the reforms of Amiu$t&siu&. Then Miss Alire Gardner traces 
the history of religions disunion in the Ernst, The fall of Chrysostom 
brought to the front the rivalry 5 of Constantinople and Alexandria, the 
defeat of NestorhuiLsni at Ephesus and of Monophyjutisiii at Omkedon 
fixed the lines of orthodoxy, but left Egypt and Syria heterodox and 
disaffected, and the reconciling Hcnoticon of tfeno produced nothing 
but a new schism. In the next chapter Dorn Butler traces the growth 
of monastkbm and its various forms in East and West, including the 
Benedictine rule and the Irish monk*. After this Professor VinogradofF 
surveys the whole field of social and economic conditions in the declining 
Empire, and shews the part which rotten economics and had taxation 
played in its destruction. Then Mr H. F- Stewart give* his account of 
the heathen mid Christian literature of the time, and of the various 
lines of thought which seemed to converge upon the grand figure of 
Augustine* The volume concludes with Mr Lcthaby's account of the 
beginnings and early development of Christian art 

Shortly: to the student of universal history the Homan Empire is 
the bulwark which for near six hundred years kept back the ever- 
threatening attacks of Ten tunic and Altaian barbarism* Behind that 
bulwark rose the mighty structure of Roman Law, and Ijehind it a new 
order of the world was begilining to unfold from the fruitful seeds of 
Christian thought. So when the yeans of respite ended, and the 
universal Empire went down in universal ruin, the Christian Church 
was able from the first to put some check on the northern conquerors, 
and then by the long training of the Middle Ages to mould the nations 
of Europe into forms which have issued in richer and fuller developments 
of life and civilisation; than imperial Rome hail ever known* 

It remains for us to give our best thanks to I)r A, W. Ward for 
much counsel and assistance, and to nil those who have kindly helped 
us by looking over the proofs of particular chapters. 


IL M P G. 
J. R W. 


September I1UI 
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CHAPTER L 


CONSTANTINE AND HIS CITY. 

Thu first question that has to he considered in laving down the plan 
of a Medieval History is, Where to begin? Where shall we draw the 
line that separates it from Ancient History? Some would fix it at the 
death of Domitinu, other* at that of Marcus. Some would couae down 
to Constant!ne* to the death of Theodosius, to the great barbarian in¬ 
vasion of 4QCi, or to the end of the Western Empire in 4TG; and others 
again would go on to Gregory' I ? or even a* kte as Charlemagne. There 
is even something to be said for beginning with Augustus* or at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, though perhaps these epochs are not seriously 
proposed. However, they all have their advantages. If for example we 
consider only the Literary merit of the historians, we must draw the line 
after Tacitus; and if we fix our eyes on the feud of Human and bar¬ 
barian, wa cannot stop till the coronation of Charlemagne. Curiously 
enough, the epoch usually laid down at the end of the Western Empire 
in 47 (i T is precisely the one for which there is least to- be said. We 
should do better than this by dividing in the middle of the Gothic 
War (£35-553). We Liave in quick succession the closing of the 
Schools of Athens* the Code of Justinian, the great siege of Home, 
and the abolition of the consulship. The Home which Bdlsarius de¬ 
livered was still the Home of the Caesar^, while the Rome which Norses 
entered sixteen years later is already the Home of the popes. It is the 
same in Gaul. The remains of the o]d civilisation still found under the 
sons of Clovis are mostly obliterated in the next generation, Procopius 
witnessed as great a revolution as did Polybius, 

Hut even this would nut be satisfactory. We cannot cut in two the 
Gothic War and the reign of Justinian ; and in any ease we can draw no 
sharp division after Constantine without ignoring the greatest power of 
the wwld—that Eastern Roman Empire which carried down the old 
Graeco-Homan civilisation almost to the end of the Middle Ages. In 
truth* the precise beginning of Medieval History is as indefinite as the 
precise beginning of the fog. There is no point between Augustus and 
Charlemagne where we can say t The old in finished, the new not yet 
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begun. Choose where we will* medieval dement* are traceable l>efore it. 
Ancient dements after it. Thus Tlieodoric's government of Italy is on 
the old lines, while the Frankish invasion of Gaul belongs to the new 
order. If in the present work we begin with Constantine* we do not 
mean that there is any break in history at this point* though we see 
important changes in the adoption of Christianity and the fixing of the 
government in the form it retained for centuries- The chief advantage 
of choosing this epoch is that as the medieval elements were not strong 
before the fourth century* we shall be able to trace nearly the whole of 
their growth without encroaching too much on Ancient History, At 
the same time* we shall hold ourselves free to trace them ha jfc an far as 
may be needful* and to point out the ancient dements as late as they 
may appear. 

We begin with an outline of Constantine's life. Its significance we 
can discuss later. 

Flavius Valerius Constantinus was hom at Xaissus in Daria, about 
the year £74. His father Constantius was already a man of some mark, 
though still in the lower stages of the career which brought hiui to the 
purple. On hi* father's side Constantins belonged to the grant families 
of Dardaitin* the billy province north of Macedonia* while his mother 
was a niece of the emperor Claudius Gothieu*. Hut Constantines own 
mother Helena was a woman of low rank from l trepan urn in Bithynia, 
though there is no reason to doubt that she held the legal (and quite 
moral) position of concubmu or morganatic wife to Constantiua 

Of CunstaotineV early years we know only that he had no learned 
education; and we may presume from his hesitating Greek that he was 
brought up hi Latin lands, perliaps partly in Dalmatia, where his father 
was at one time governor. In £93 Constantins was made Caesar* and 
practically master of Gaul, with the task assigned him of recovering 
Britain from Oumtiaiua* But as a condition of hi* elevation he was 
required to divorce Helena and many Theodora* a stepdaughter of 
Maxi mi ah. Constantine was taken to the court of Diocletian* partly as 
a hostage for his father* and partly with a view to ft future place for him 
in the college of emporora. So he went with Diocletian to Egypt in 
£96, and made acquaintance on the way with Eusebius, the future 
historian and bishop of Caesarea. Next year he seem* to have nccii 
service with Gaieriiw Against the Persians* About this time he must 
have taken Minerrina (must likely as a nmCubhtaX fur her son Crispus 
was already a young man in 317* Early in 303 the Great Persecution 
was begun with the demolition of the church at Nicomedm: and there 
was a tall young officer looking on with thoughts of hi* uwn, like 
Napoleon watching the riot of dune 1792. 

When Diocletian and Maxhmaii abdicated (1 May 305) it was 
generally believed that Constantine would be one of the new Caesars. 
Ultra was, reason for this belief lie had been betrothed to Fausta the 
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daughter of Maximum as far hack as 293, when she mm a mere child; 
ami. dauglit^rs of emperors were nut cuminon enough to be thrown a wav 
on outsiders. Moreover, money lind recently been coined at Alexandria 
with the inscription conwantws CAESAh." But at the last moment 
Diocletian passed him over. Perhaps he was over-persuaded by 
Giderius: more likely he was reserving him to succeed bis father in 
Gaul. After this however the court of Galenas was no place for 
C onstanline. Presently he managed to escape, and joined his father 
at Boulogne. After a short campaign in Caledonia, Consbrntius died 
at \ ork (£5 duly 306) and the army hailed Constantine Augustus. He 
was a good officer* the sons of Tluajdora were only trays* aud the army 
of Britain (always the most mutmqu* in the Empire) had no mind to 
wail for a new Caesar from the East, It* chief mover was Crocus the 
Ate m Annie king: and this would seem to be the drat case of a btu'lijirinn 
king tVa a [toman general, and also the hrst case of LirlHuiim action in 
the election of an emperor. illingly or unwillingly, (Valerius rt^cog- 
nised Constantine, though only as Caesar. It matted little: he had 
the power, and the title came a couple of year* later. 

Thus Constantine succeeded hi* father in Gaul and Britain. We 
hear little of his administration during the next six years (306^312) 
but we get a general Impression that he was a good ruler 4 , and careful of 
his people. £uch fighting as he liad to do was of the usual sort against 
the tranks, mostly inside the Rhine, and against the Atari jams! and the 
Bructcri beyond it. The war however woa merciless, for even heathen 
feeling wo* shocked when he gave barbarian kings to the beasts, along with 
their follower? by thousainds at a time. But Gaul had never recovered 
from the great invasions (254—E85) and his remissions of taxation gave 
no- permanent relief to the public misery. In religion he was of course 
heathen ; but he grew mure and more monotheistic, and the Chris harm 
always counted him friendly like his father. 

The last act of Galerius (Apr. 311) was an edict of toleration for the 
ChrieTian^ It was not encumbered with any “ hold condition* 1 ,' 1 but it 
was given on the heathen principle that every god is entitled to the 
worship of his own people, whereas the persecution hindered the Chris- 
tinns from rendering that worship. A few days after this Galerius died, 
there were now four emperors. Constantine held Gaul and Britain, 
Maxentius Italy, Spain and Africa, while Lirinius (more properly 
iidnian) ruled Illyricum, Greece And Thrace, and Maxi min Dnza (or 
Dai a) held everything beyond the Bosphorus. Their political alliances 
were partly determined by their geographical position, Constantine 
reaching over Maxentitis toLiriniius while Maxi in in reached over Iidnius 
to Maxentins; partly also by their relation to the Christiana, for this 
was now the immediate question of practical politics. Constantine was 

1 One of tho toleration kwg ulluded to by Lie ini us h&e so encumbered ; but tliLs 
appear* to have b«*n thb rofript of Muinim Daia a little kter. 
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friendly to them, and Lid n ins Imd never been an active persecutor- 
whereas Maxi min wm a cruel and malicious enemy * and Maxentiu*, 
standing as he did for Rome* could not but t*e hostile to them. So 
Maxentiu* was to crush Constantine, and Maximiii to deal with Lidniua* 

Constantine did not wait to he crushed. Breaking up his camp at 
Colmar T he pushed rapidly across the Alps, In a cavalry fight near 
Turin, the Gauls overcame the formidable catapkracti —hone and rider 
dad in midi—of Maxentius. Then straight to Verona, where in fturicius 
Pompeianu* he found a foeman worthy of his steel. Right well did 
Fompeianus defend Verona; and if he escaped from the siege, it was 
only to gather an army for its relief. Then another great IwUtJc* 
Fompeianus was kilted, Verona surrendered, and Constantine made 
straight fur Rome. Still Maxeutiu* gave no -sign* He had baffled 
invasion twice before by sitting still in Rome, and Constantine could 
not have besieged the city with far inferior forces. At the last moment 
Maxentlus came out a few mito, and offered battle (£8 Oct at 
Saxa Rubra, A skilful Hank inarch of Constantine forced him to fight 
with the Tiber behind him, and the Muhian bridge for his retreat 
His N uni id inns fled before the Gaulish cavalry, the Praetorian Guard 
fed fighting where it stood, and the neat of the army wasdriven head¬ 
long into the river. Mnxentius perished in the watery and Constantine 
was master of the West. 

Tbift short campaign—the most brilliant feat of arms since Attre)i&rt*a 
time—-was an epoch for Constantine 1 mu-self* To it lielongs the story 
of the Shining Cross. Somewliere between Colmar and Saia Ruhr* he 
saw in the sky one afternoon a bright cross with the words Hoe vmce^ 
and the army saw it too; and in a dream that night Christ hade him 
take it for his jtttuidard. So Cuftsbaiitiiie himself told Kuchin*, and so 
Kusebins recorded it in B8S; and there is no reason to suspect either 
the one or the other of deceit- The evidence of the army is in anv case 
not worth much; but that of Ivicbmiiiift* jj* 31+ ilid of the heathen 
Nozorius in Ml puts it beyond reasonable doubt that itinnething of the 
sort did happen* But we need not therefore set it down for a miracle, 
'Hie cross observed may very well have been & halo, such a* Whyinper 
saw when he came down after the accident on the Matterhorn in — 
three erodes fur hi* three lost com pinions. Ttte rest is no more than 
am be accounted for by Cctnstontimfs imagination! inflamed as it must 
havt been by the intense anxiety of the unequal content. Yet after all, 
the eras was not an exclusively Christian symbol. The action was am¬ 
biguous, like most of Contitantiiie b actions at this period of his life. He 
was quite dear about monotheism * but he was not equally clear about 
the difference between Christ and the Unconqtiered Sun, The Gauls had 
fought of old beneath the Sun-god s cross of light: so w hile the Christians 

1 L&ctantiiuL ii not discredited try the rimllAr vMtm he givet to Urinin& Why 
*huuld not Liciniu* take a him from CoavtjiMine, md have a tfskwt tfi lain own ? 
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saw in the lahorinn the craws nf Christ* the heathen* in the Army would 
only lie receiving an old standard back again. Such Has the origin of 
the Byzantine Lobarum* 

One enduring monument of the victory is the triumphal arch still 
standing at Rome, dedicated to him by the Senate and People in 315* 
It A inscription recites how iKsnscnr umKrrATts he inflicted just punish¬ 
ment on the tyrant and all h is party. The expression has been set down 
as a later correction cf some such heathen form its uerra iovjs o. m. : but 
it is certainly original, and must express Constnistitle's declared belief— 
for we may trust the Senate find the other panegyrists for knowing 
what whs likely to please him, 

Constantine remained two months in Rome, leaving in the find days 
of 31 3 for Milan* where he gave his sister Cuustantia in marriage to 
Lirimua, nnd conferred with him on policy generally, and on the 
hostile attitude of Maxinun in particular. That ruler had not published 
the edict of Galen us but merely sent a circular to the officials that 
actual persecution v?m to he stopped for the present* A few months 
later (about Nov. 311) he resumed it, with less bloodshed and more 
statesmanship. It was for more skilfully planned tlurn any that Jmd 
gone before, Maxim in's endeavour was to stir up the in uni dpalj ties 
against the Christiana* to organise a rival church of heathenism, and 
to give a definitely anti Christian bias to education. Even the fall of 
Moxentiu* bad drawn from him only a rescript so full of incottflistmkrie* 
that neither heathens nor Chrirtiaiui could make hearl or tail of it, except 
that Maxi min was a prodigious ]i&r. He crejj denied that there had 
been any persecution during his reign. At all events this was not 
the complete change of policy needed to save him. Constantine and 
Liciniiis aw their advantage, and issued from Milan a new edict of 
toleration. Its text is lost 1 , but it went far beyond the edict of Galeriiis. 
For the first time in history, the principle of universal toleration was 
officially laid down—that every man has a right to choose his religion 
and to practise it in his own way without any discouragement from the 
State. No doubt it wilh hud down as a political move* for neither 
Constantine 1 nor Liciniuft kept to it. Constantine tried to cnudi 
Domtisfa and Arinins and l.k'inin* fell l«trk even from toleration of 
Christ]arts. Still the old heathen principle, that no mini may worship 
gv?ds who are not on the official list* was rejected for the present, and 
toleration became the general law of the Empire till the time of 
Theodosius. 

The wedding festivities were rudely interrupted by the news that 
Maximui luul made a sudden attack without waiting fur the end of the 

1 Tin 1 ! [ram? «f the nlirt seems pm™J by Em*. if J5. ^ A t£v (incl. 

Constnj]Line) iLs purport t* netted in th* Liitfruc UAnn which ii thi 

form in which it reached MajcLinLu's doiruiiieiiii ± nticl is therefore pfiveu m its place 
by Eus. ami face 

ch. i* 
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winter, and met with brilliant success capturing Itviantium and 
packing on towards Hadrianople. There* however, Lirinius met him 
with a very inferior force, and completely routed him (30 April 313)* 
Masimin fled to NicOmedio, and soon found that it would lie os much 
as he could do to hold the line of Mount Taurus. Now he had no 
choice—the Christians wrere strong in Egypt find Syria, and roust tie 
conciliated at any cost. So he issued a new edict, explaining that the 
official* had committed many oppressions very painful to n benevolent 
ruler like himself; and now, to make further mistakes impossible, he tet* 
all men know that everyone is free to practise whatever religion he 
pleases. Maximin gives the same liberty os Constantine and Licinius 
— he could not snfelv offer less—but he states no principle of toleration. 
However, it was too late now. Muximill died in the summer, and 
Licinius issued a rescript earn ing out the decisions of Milan, and 
restoring confiscated property to “ the corporation of the Christians, ' 
It was published at Nicomediu 13 June 318- Constantine s*ut out 
similar letters in the West. 

The defeat of Mjurimin ends the long content of Church and State 
begun by Nero. Former persecutions had died not of themselves, and 
even Gallieiiu* had only restored llie confiscated property; but now the 
Christians had gained full legal recognition, of which they were never 
again deprived. Licinius and Julian might devise annoyimces and 
connive at outrages, and work the administration in a hostile spirit ^ 
but they never ventured to revoke the Edict of Milan. Heathenism 
was still strong in its associations with Greek philosophy ami culture, 
with Rouum law and social order, and its moral character stood higher 
than it had done. It hardly looked like a beaten enemy: yet such it 
was. Its last real hope was gone. 

Religious peace was assured* but the unity of the Empire was not 
yet restored. Constantine and Licinius were both, ambitious, and war 
between them was only a question of time. They were not unequally 
matched. If Constantino had the victorious legions of Gaol, Licinius 
ruled the East from the frontier of Armenia to that of Italy, so that 
he was master of the iLlyrian provinces, which furnished the best 
soldiers of the Roman army. Every emperor from Claudius to Licinius 
himself was an Illyrian, except Tacitus and Cams. And if ConsUmtine 
liad done a splendid feat of arms, Licinius was a fine soldier tew, and 
(with all his personal vices) not lc*i* care ful of his subjects. 

Constantine was called away from Milan by some incursions of the 
Franks, who kept him busy during the GUimner of 813. When things 
were more settled, ho proposed to institute a middle domain for his 
other brother-in-law Bassmtitn. *l*he plan seems to have been that while 
Constantine gave him Italy- Licinius should give him Illyricuni. Licinius 
frustrated it by engaging Bu&mmus in a plot for which he wn* put to 
death, and then refused to give up to Constantine his agent Senceio, 
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the brother of Basdnnus. This meant war. Constantine took the 
offensive as he had done before, pushing into Paunonia with no more 
than 30,000 men, and attacking Licinius at Cibalnc, where he was 
endeavouring to cover Simijum. He had 35,000 against him, but a 
hard-fought battle (8 Oct, S14) ended in a complete victory, and the 
capture of Simmon. Licinius tied towards Hadrianople, deepening the 
quarrel Oil the way by giving the rank of Caesar to his Illyrian general 
Valens. A new army was collected; blit another great battle on the 
Mardian plain was indecisive. Constantine won the victory; but 
licinius and Villens were able to take up a threatening position ill his 
rear at Uerueu. So pence hod to be made. First Valens was sacrilired : 
then Licinius gave up Illyricum from the Danube to the extremity of 
Greece, retaining in Europe only Thrace, which however in those days 
reached north to the Danube. So tilings set til’d down. ( oust an tine 
returned to Rome in the summer to celebrate hi* Dectnnalia (25 July 
315), and in 317 the succession was secured by the nomination of 
Caesars, Crispus and Constantine the sons of Constantine, and Li- 
einiunus the son of I.icinius. (rispib was grown up, hut I onsti inline 
was a baby. 

The treaty might be hollow, but it kept the peace for nearly eight 
years. If Constantine was evidently the stronger, Licinius was still too 
strong to be rashly attacked. So each went his own way. It soon 
appeared which was the better statesman. Constantine drew nearer to 
the Christians, while Licinius drifted into persecution, devising annoy¬ 
ances enough to make them enemies but not enough to make them 
harmless. Thus Constantine allows manumission in church, judges the 
Uomtisb, closes the courts on Sundays, kwh the churches with gifts, 
and, at last (May 323) 1 , frees Christians from all pagan ceremonies of 
state. Licinius drove the Christians from his court, forbade meetings 
of bishops, find meddled vexjitiously with their worship. This gave the 
war something of a religions character; hut its occasion "us not 
religious. The Goths had been pretty quiet since Anrelian Iwid settled 
them in Dacia. It was not till 32S 'that BUuudmod their king crossed 
the Danube on ft foray. Constantine drove them hack, chased them 
beyond the Danube, siew Haunmad, and Settled thousands of Gothic 
serfs in the adjacent provinces. But in the pursuit he crossed the 
territory of Licinius; and thi* led to war. Constantines army was 
130,000 strong, and his son Crispus had a fleet of 200 sail in the 
Piraeus. Licinius awaited him with 11)0,000 men m-nr Hadrionopk, 
while his admiral Amandus was to hold the Hellespont with 350 ships. 
There was no idea of using the fleet ti* take Constantine in the rear, 

i Recent opinion (Jouqaet, L’oars) to place the cumpaiirn iti The 

dues Unit is difficult; but the Council of Niciwa seems firmly fitted tor 3 m, me 
preparations for it cwmot bare begun till lb* war w«# ended, and no room seems 
left for them If the hntlie of ( hrntopoli* is placed in Sept. 3-4. 


CM. i. 
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After some difficult niantEtivres, Constantins won the first battle 
{3 July 3S3), but was brought to n stop before the walls of Byzantium. 
Licinius was safe therms so long as he held the sea; so he those Marti- 
nianus his magi-rfer ojficlorum for the mw Augustus of the West, 
Meanwhile Constantine strengthened bis fleet* and his son Crispus com¬ 
pletely defeated Amnndus in the Hellespont, lirinioi left Byzantium to 
defend itself—it had held out two years Against Sevens—and prepared 
to maintain the Asiatic shore. Constantine left Byzantium on one side 
and lauded near Chrysopohs, w here he found the whole army of Licimus 
drawn up to meet him, The battle of Chrysopolis (18 or SO Sept. 323) 
was decisive, Licinius fled to Ni corned La, and presently Constantin 
came out to ask for her husbands life. It was grunted, and Constantine 
confirmed his promise with an oath. Nevertheless Licinius wa§ put to 
death in October 325 on a charge of treasonable intrigue. The charge 
ii unlikely: but Licinius w«s quite capable of it, and his execution doe* 
not seem to have estranged Constantia from her brother. But perhaps 
the matter is best connected with the family tragedy which wo sdtall 
come to presently. 

Ah a general* Constantine ranks high among the emperor*. Good 
boldiers as they mostly were, none but Severn* and Aural inn could bojist 
of any such career of victory as had brought Constantine from the 
shores of Britain to the banks" of the Tiber and the walls of Byzantium. 
But after the H crowning mercy" 1 of Chrysopolis there was* no more 
fighting, except with the Goths. The last fourteen years of Constantine 
(3S3-337) w ere years of peace: and the first question which then 
confronted him was the question of religion. By what road did he 
approach Christianity* and how far did he come on the journey ? 

Two fables may lie dismissed at once—the heathen fable told by 
Zosimus in the fifth century* that the Christians were complaisant ivhen 
the philosophers refused to absolve him for the murder of his son 
Crispus; and the papal fable of the eighth century* that he was healed 
of leprosy by Pope Sylvester* and thereujKm gave him dominion over 
"the palace, the city of Rome, and the entire West" These legends 
are summarily refuted by the fact that he was baptised In 337, nut m 
they tell us in 320. Turning now to history* we have no reason to 
suppose that he owed Christian impress]oils to hi* mother'* teaching: 
but Constant!us was an eclectic of the beLter sort, and a man of some 
culture; and his memory contrasted well with that of his colleague*. 
Constantine seems to have begun where his father left off* as mure or 
less monotheistic and averse to idols, and more or less friendly to the 
Christians; and all these things grew upon him. The treat of them may 
not have meant much at first* for even hostile emperors like SereruH and 
Diocletian hod sense enough to keep on good terms with the Christiana 
when they were not prepared to crush them. But Constantine was 
drawn to them personally as well as politically s by his pure life and 
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genuine humanity ns well 029 by his shrewd statesmanship. Their lofty 
monotheism and austere morals attracted the man, their strong organi¬ 
sation arrested the attention of the ruler. When Diocletian threw 
down his challenge to the Church, he made religion the urgent question 
of the time: and the persecution was a visible failure before Constantine 
was well settled in Gaul. If Diocletian had failed to crush the Church, 
others were not liltelv to succeed. Maxi min or Lkinius might hark 
hack to the past - but Constantine saw dearly that the Empire would 
have to make some sort of terms with the Church* so that the only 
question was how far it would be needful or safe to go. For the 
moment, a little friendliness to the Gaulish bishops was enough to 
secure the good will of the Christians all over the Empire. Then came 
the wars of ffl2-3» which forced on Constantine and Licinius the 
championship of the Christians, and made it plain good policy to give 
them full legal toleration. Licinius stopped there, and Constantine did 
not make up his tuind without anxiety. The Ctod of the Christians 
had shown great power, and might be the best protector; and in any 
case a firm alliance with their strong hierarchy would not only remove a 
great danger, but give the very tidp which the Empire needed. On 
tire other hand, it was a serious thing to break with the past and brave 
the terrors of heathen magic. Moreover, the Christians were a minority 
even in the East, nnd he could not openly go over to them without risk 
of a pagan reaction. So he moved cautiously. Christianity differed 
forsooth very little from the better sort of heathenism. They could 
bo th be brought under the broad shield of monotheism, if the heathens 
would give up their idols and immoral worships, and the Christians 
would not insist too rudely on that awkward doctrine of the deity of 
Christ. On these terms the lion of Christianity might lie down with 
the lamb of Eclecticism, and the guileless emperor would be the little 
child to lead them both. 

The problem of Church and State was new, for the old religion of 
Koine was never more than a department of the State, and the worship- 
pro 0 f Isis and Mithras readily “conformed to the ceremonies of the 
Komau people." But when Christianity made a practical distinction 
between Caesars things and God's, the relation of Church State 
became ft difficult question. Constantine handled it with great skill 
and much success. Be not only made the Christians thoroughly>ytd. 
but won the active support of the churches, ami obtained such influence 
over the bishops that they seemed almost willing to rink into a depart- 
went of the State. But he forgot one thing. The surface thought of 
his time, Christian as well as heallicn, tended to a vague monotheism 
winch looked on Christ and the sun ns almost equally good ^mhols of 
the Supreme: ami this obscured the deeper conviction of the Christians 
that the deity of Christ is as essential as the unity of God. After ail, 
Christianity is not a monotheistic philosophy, but a hfc in Christ. 
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When this conviction asserted itself with overwhelming power at the 
Council of Nic&ca* Constantine gave way with a good grace. As it had 
been decided at S&xa Hu bra tiiat the Empire was to light beneath the 
cross of God, so now it was decided at Nicoen that the cross was to be 
the cross of Christy mid not the Son-god’s cross of light. 

We may doubt whether Constantine took in the full meaning of the 
decision: hut at any rate it meant tliat the Christians refused to be 
included with others in a monotheistic state religion. If the Empire 
was to have their full friendship, it must become definitely Christian: 
and this is the goal to which Constantine seems to have looked forward 
in hi* later years, though he can hardly have hoped himself to reach it. 
Heathenism was still strong* and he continued to use vague monotheistic 
language. Only in his last illness did lie feel it safe to throw off the 
mask mid avow himself a Christian. kk Let there be no ambiguity/* 
said he, as he asked for baptism; anti then he laid aside the purple, and 
passed away in the w hite rube of a Christian neophyte (22 May 537), 
TJu.s would seem to be the general outline of CVuistantlne's religious 
life snd policy. We can new return to the morrow of Chrvscipolis, 
and take it more in detail. Now that he was master of the Empire, he 
made his alliance with the Christians as close m he could without 
abandoning the official neutrality of his monotheism. HE attitude h 
well shown by his coins, Mttrs and Grab** P. R. disappear after Saxa 
llubni* or at latest by 317: Sol invktm by 3l.j, or at any rate 323* 
Coins of luppili'r A ttg. seem to have lieen struck only for Licmius. 
L^ter on, the heathen inscriptions are replaced by phrase ?is neutnil os 
the cross itself like Basta trunquiUltnx or Promdetttm Augg., or Intfiuctu 
Dh'hi'dtiih on his triumphal arch at Home. Ills lawn keep price with 
the coins. In form they are mostly neutral; but they show an increasing 
leaning to Christianity. Thus his edict for the observance of u thie¬ 
ve ueruble day of the Sun p only raised it to the mnk of the heathen 
faiac by dosing the law-courts; and the Latin prayer he imposed on 
the army {the first case known of prayer in an unknown tongue ) is quite 
indeterminate as between Christ and Jupiter. So too when lieferc 316 
lie sanctioned manumissions in churches, he wa* only taking a hint from 
the manumissions in certain temples. Yet again, when in 313 (and by 
later law) he exempted the clergy of the Catholic Church—not thus* of 
the sects—from the decuriomite and other bintiens, he gave them 
only the privileges already enjoyed by some of the heathen priests and 
teachers. But l he relief was great enough to cause on ungodly rush for 
holy Orders, and with it such a loss of taxpayers that in 3S0 he had to 
forbid the ordination of anyone qualified for the curio of his city. 
None but the poor (and an occasional official) could now be ordained, 
and those only to fill vacancies caused by death. The second limitation 
may not have been enforced, but the first remained. To save the 
revenue, the Church wa& debased at a stroke. 
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Other laws however lean more to a side, like the edict of 919 which 
threaten* to bum the Jews if they stone “a convert to the worship of 
God.” No douhl such. converts needed protection; and Roman law 
was not squeamish about burning criminals, if they were of low rank. 
Upon the whole, this policy of official neutrality and personal favour 
powerfully stimulated the growth of the churches. The time-servers 
were all Christians now, and Eusebius plainly denounces their** unspeak¬ 
able hypocrisy," At least in later years, Constantine himself had to 
rebuke bishop for flattery. 'Die defeat of Ucinius enabled him to 
come forward more openly as the patron of the churches. His letter to 
the provincials of the Empire (Eusebius naturally gives the copy which 
went to Palestine) begins with high praise of the confessors atul strung 
denunciation of the persecutors, whose wickedness is shown by their 
miserable ends. They would have destroyed the republic, if the Divinity 
hud not raised up me, Constantine, from the far West #t Britain to 
destroy them. He then restores rank and property to all the victims of 
persecution in the islands, the mines, and the houses uf forced labour, 
and finishes with an earnest exhortation to the worship of the one true 

God. , , 

But after all, the Church was not quite what Constantine wanted it 
to be. He wit not more attracted to it by its lofty monotheism than 
by the imposing unity which promised new life to the weary State. . l 1 or 
six hundred years the world had been in quest of a universal religion. 
Stoicism was no more than a philosophy for the few, the worship of the 
emperor was debased by officialism, and by this time quite outworn, and 
even Mithraism had never shown such living power as Christianity. 
Here then was something that could realise the religious ride of the 
Empire in a nobler form than Augustus or Hadrian luul ever dreamed 
of—a universal Church that could stand beside the universal Empire and 
worthily support its labours for the peace and welfare of the world. 
But for this purpose unity was essential. If the Church mi divided 
against itself, it could not help the Empire. Worse than tills; it could 
hard I v be divided against itself without being also divided against the 
Empire. One of the parties was likely to appeal to the emperor; and 
then be would have to decide between them and make an enemy of the 
defeated party ; and if he tried to enforce hi* decision, they were likely 
to resist him as stubbornly as the whole Church had resisted the hoot ien 
emperors. This would bring lmck the whole difficulty of the perse¬ 
cutions, though possibly on a smaller scale. To put it shortly, the 
Christians had a conscience in mutters of religion, and sometimes nu»~ 

took self-will for conscience. _ 

Con&tWjtiae hiid experience of Christian self-will tit Africa al ter 
the defeat of Masentius. When Diocletian commanded the Christians 
to give up their sacred books, all parties agreed in refusing to o xy. 
* 1^1 n ae who did obey were cailed trait it ora. But the otticers did not 
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always tan. 1 what hook* they took: might apocryphal books be given 
□p ? So thought xMensurim off Carthage, while others court Loti it 
apostasy to give up any books at dll. The controversy became acute fit 
the death of MensunUs in 311, when Felix of Aptunga consecrated his 
successor Cocci Han, But that right was claimed by Second!!* of Tighi^ T 
the senior bishop of Xumidia, who consecrated a rival bishop of Cartilage. 
It wifi sonic time before the Donut ists (os they soon catue to l>e called) 
got their position clear. They held that Felix was a tradilor r that the 
ministrations of a traddor are null and void, and that a church which 
has communion with a truditor is apostate. 

After the battle of Saxa Rubra Constantine sent money to Caecilian 
for the clergy’ “of the catholic church"; and as he 44 had heard that 
some evil-disposed persons were troubling them," he directed Caecilian 
to refer them to the civil authorities for punishment '[hereupon they 
appealed to him. Constantine seems to have contemplated a small 
court to try the case—Miltkdes of Rome* three Gaulish bishops, and 
apparently the archdeacon of Rome: but a small council met instead 
^Qct 313) at Rome, which pronounced for Cnecili&n. Use Boimtists 
were furious, and appealed again. This time Constantine summoned na 
many bishops as he could, directing each to bring so manv clergy and 
servants with him, and giving him power to use the state post {tmrm f 
puhtictus) for the journey. So a large council of the Western churches 
met at Arles in August 314 (poftsiihly 315). Even Britnin w?nt bishops 
from London, York, and some other place. It destroyed the DonaHst 
contention by deciding that. Felix was not a fradiTor, It uIso stilled 
sonic more outstanding controversies, in favour of Uie Roman date of 
Forster, and the Roman custom of not repeating heretical baptism, if it 
had been given in the name of the Trinity, The decisions wvre sent, to 
Sylvester of Rome for circulation—not for confirmation. We can rwijg- 
nisc in Arles the pattern of the Ni eerie Council. Still the Donatistr+ 
were not satisfied. They asked the emperor to decide the matter 
himself, and he unwillingly consented. He heard them at Milan 
(Nov* 316) and once more decided against them. Then they tumid 
round and said. What business has the emperor to meddle with the 
Church ? A vigorous persecution was begun, but with small success. 
A band of Dumiti^t fanatics called Cirvuim?ttk>ncA ranged the country* 
committing di^ordera and defying the authorities to make martyrs of 
them, Even in 317 Constantine ordered that their outrages were not 
to be retaliated; and when they sent him a message in 3J21 that they 
would in no way communicate with “that scoundrel his bishops he 
stopped the persecution as uadiw, and frankly gave them toleration, 
Africa was fairly cjuiet for the rest of his reign. 

After the defeat of Lidnm*, Constantine found several disputes in 
tho Eastern chinches. The old Foster cjiKSstion mis &HJ] unsettled, the 
MeJetiun schism was diridliig Egypt, and there was no knowing huw fur 
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the Arian controversy would spread. Unity must be restored at once, 
and that bv the old plan of calling a council. The churches had long 
been in the habit of conferring together when difficult inis arose. They 
could refuse to recognise an unsatisfactory bishop; mid rir. 269 a council 
ventured to depose Paul of Sumosatai and Aural ian bod enforced its 
decision. The weak point of this method was that rival councils could 
be got up, so that every local quarrel had an excellent chance ot 
becoming a general controversy. Arianism in particular was setting 
council against council, Constantine detenu ined to go a step beyond 
these local meetings. As he had summoned the Western bishop* to 
Arles* so now he summoned all the bishops of Christendom, If be 
could bring them to a decision, it was not Likely to be disputed ; and 
in any case he could safely give it the force of law* An oecumenical 
council would be a grand demonstration, not only of the unity of the 
Church, hut of its dose alliance with the Empire. So he issued invita¬ 
tions to all Christian bishop to meet him at Nicaea in Ui thy ilia in the 
summer of 3%5 f to make a final end of all the disputes which rant the 
unity of Christendom. The programme was even wider than at Arles; 
but the DonatLsts were not included in it Constantine could let 
sleeping dogs lie. We note here the choice of Nicaea for its nespiciuip 

nftnife_the city of victory'—and convenience of access; and we see in it 

one of many signs that the true centre of the Empire was settling down 
somewhera near the Bosphorus. 

We need not closely analyse the imposing list of bishops present 
from almost every province of the Empire, with a few from beyond its 
frontier?, in the far East and North. Legend made them ill8* the holy 
number (nr}) of the cro*a of Jesus. We have lists in sundry languages, 
none of them giving more than 221 names; hut these are known to he 
incomplete. The actual number may have been near 800, All the 
thirteen great dioceses of the Empire were represented except Britain 
and Illyrieum, though only single bishops came from Africa, Spain, 
Gaul and Duma, Only one catne in peraou from Italy, though two 
presbytera appeared for the bishop of Rome, So the vast majority came 
franu the Eastern provinces of the Empire, The outsiders were four or 
live—'Theophilus bishop of the Goths lieyond the Danube, Cathinus 
(tiic name is corrupt) of the Crimean Bosporus John the Persian, 
and IWoc-cs the Armenian* the son of Gregory the Illuminator, with 
peHuvps another Armenian bishop, Eusebius is full of enthusiresin over 
his majestic roll of churches far and near, from the extremity of Europe 
to the furthest mth of Aria, It was a day of victory for both the 
Empire and the Chiirak The Empire Itad not only mode peace with 
the stubborucst of its enemies, but been mxepted as its protector and 
guide* The C hurch had won the greatest of all its victories when 
Galerius issued his edict of toleration; but its mission to the whole 
world lia-s never been so vividly embodied as by that august assembly. 


cm. i. 
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Wts miss half the meaning of the Council if we overlook the tremulous 
hope ami joy of those Hrst years of worldwide victory. Athanasius 
shows it even more than Eusebius. One thing at least was clear. 1 he 
new world faced the old, and the spell of the Holy Homan Empire had 
already begun to work, 

Constantine took up at once the position of a moderator. He began 
by burning unread the budget of complaints Against each other which 
the bishops had presented to him. He then preached them a sermon on 
unity; and unity wm his test aU through. He was much more anxious 
to make the decisions unanimous than to influence them one way or 
another. His one object was to make an end of division in the churches* 
So whatever pleased the bishop pleased the emperor too, Easter was 
fixed according to the custom of Home and Alexandria for the Sunday 
after the full moon following the vernal equinox, It is the rule we 
have now T and though it did not produce complete unity till the lunar 
cycle was quite settled, it secured that Easter should come after the 
Passover* for, said Constantine* How can we who arc Christians keep the 
same day as those ungodly dews? The Meletion schism w a as peacefully 
settled—to the disgust of Athanasius in later years—by giving the 
Meletion clergy a status next to the orthodox* with a right of succession 
if found worthy. So far well: but the condemnation of Ariaiusm may 
have been something of a trial to Constantine, who could not quite see 
why they thought it worth while to be so hot on such a trilling question 
as the deity of Christ. However that may be, Arknism was politically 
impossible. He must have known already from Hqeftzs that the West 
would not accept it* and the first act of the Council meant its almost 
unanimous rejection by the East. Aa soon as there vu no doubt what 
the decision would be, he did his best to make it quite unanimous. All 
the arts of imperial persuasion were tried on the w riveters, till in the 
end only two stubborn recusants remained to be sent into exile. 

To some wider aspects of the Coundl we shall return hereafter. For 
the moment it may be enough to say that Constantine had won a great 
success. He had not only got his questions settled* but had himself 
taken a conspicuous part in settling them* More than this. He had 
established formal relations, no longer w ith bishops or group of bhhops* 
but with a great confederacy of churches. The churches foul lung been 
tending to organise themselves on the lines of the Empire, as we sec in 
Cyprian's theories ; and now Constantine made the Church an alter ego 
of the State, and gave it a concrete unity of the political sort which it 
never had before* Henceforth the holy Catholic Church of the creeds was 
more and more limited to the confederation of churches recognised by 
the State* so that it only remained to compel nil men to cuine into there, 
and prevent the formation of any other religious communities. In tills 
way the Church betaine much more useful to the State* and also perhaps 
fitter to resist the shock of the barbarian conquest* which followed; but 
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surely something was lost in freedom and spirituality, and therefore aLso 
in practical morality. 

Wo pass from the Council of Nicsea to n family tragedy. So far 
Constantine may pass as fairly merciful to the plotter* of his own house. 
Maximum. Bussi turns and Udnius had all tried to assassinate turn; and 
if he put to death Bftssianus (see p. 8), he had spared Maxi m i ail till he 
plotted again, and so far ho had spared Lieinius also. But now in a few 
months from Oct, 83a he puts to death not only Lieinius hut his own son 
Crispus and the younger Lieinius, then his own wife Fausta, and then a 
number of his friends. The facts are certain, but their exact meaning is 
obscure. It must however be noticed that the dynastic policy af Diocletian 
had given a new political importance to mem tars of an imperial family. 
The widows of the third century emperors fall into obscurity; but the 
widow- of Galerius is first sought in marriage by Maxi min Dua, then 
executed by Lieinius, who also put to death the children of Severus, 
Dam and Galerius. Now Constantine married twice; and there may 
well have been a bitter division in liis family. Miner virtu was the 
mother of Crispua, whom we have seen greatly distinguishing himself 
in the war with Lieiuius; and there seems no serious doubt that the 
three younger sons were children of Faustn, though the eldest of them 
was not born till 315-d>, eight years after her marriage. So we come to 
the questions wc cannot answer. Was Constantine jealous of his eldest 
son, or anxious to get him out of the w-av of the others? Or was Crispus 
a plotter justly put to death r And how came Fausta to share his fate 
a little later? They are not likely to have been accomplices in a plot 
or connected by a guilty passion, though the story of Zosimus is not 
impossible, that she accused him falsely, and was herself put to death 
for it when Helena convicted her. We have not material enough for 
any decided opinion. The worst point, it may be, against Constantine 
is that lie did not spare the young Lieinius. If he was the son of 
Constantia, he cannot have been more than twelve years old. But tta 
allurioiis to him suggest that he was something more than a boy, and 
we know that Constant!* was on the best of terms with tar brother 
when she died a couple of years later. If Constantine suspected the 
elder Lieiuius, the new sultanism would involve the younger in liis fate; 
and if Crispus had married Helena his daughter, suspicion might attach 
to him too. Faustil's fate is the mystery. Or was Constantine more or 
less out of his mind that winter, as despot* occasionally are? One or 
two of his laws may point that way, and the possibility may help to 
explain a good deal. 

Constantine kept hi* Vicetintdia at Rome in the summer of 32B. It 
was an unhappy visit, even if the domestic tragedy liad already taken 
place. Rome was the focus of heathenism, ami of Roman pride. She 
expected to see her sovereigns at the ceremonies, and to treat them with 
something of republican familiarity. Constantine scandalised her with 
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hb Eastern pomp, and gave deep offence to the senate and t>eopk by 
refusing to join the immemorial procession of the knights of Home fco 
the Capitol When he left the city in September, he left it for ever, 
Rome indeed had long ceased to be a good capital. It was too far 
from the frontier for military purposes, too full of republican survivals 
for such sultans as the emperors had uow become, too heathen for 
Christian Caesars. So Maximum held his court at Milan, while Dio¬ 
cletian gradually shifted his chief resort eastward from Sinniiim to 
Nicomedia. There were many signs now that the seat of empire ought 
to be somewhere new the Btwphorua. The chief dangers liod always 
come from the Danube and the Euphrates; and about the Bosphorus 
was the only point which commanded both. If these were watched by 
the emperor himself, the Rhine might Ire left in dlarge ot a Caesar. 
This was much the best course for the present; but in the long run the 
problem was insoluble. The Rhine and the Danube might be guarded, 
or the Danube and the Euphrates; but now that Rome had failed to 
make a solid nation of her empire, she could not permanently guard all 
three together. Sooner or later it must come to a choice between the 
Rhine and the Euphrates, between Italy and Greece, between Europe 
and Asia. Constantine is not likely to have seen clearly all this; but 
he did see that he commanded more important countries from the 
Bosphorus than he could from Rome or M ilan. These might control the 
Latin West and the upper Danube: but at the Bosphorus he bad at 
his feet the Greek world from Taurus to the Balkans, flanked northward 
by the warlike peoples of IUyricom, and eastward by the great barburiuii 
fringe of Egypt, Syria and Armenia, reaching from the Caucasus to the 
cataracts of the Nile. Nobody could yet foresee that by the seventh 
century nothing but the Greek world would be left. But where pre¬ 
cisely' wav the new capital to be placed ? Nicomedia would have been 
Diocletian's city, not Constantine’s, and in any case it lay at the far end 
of a gulf, some fifty miles from the main line of traffic. Constantine 
may at one lime have dreamed of his own birthplace Naissus, or of 
Sardicn, and at another he began buildings on the site of Troy, before 
he fixed upon the matchless position of Byzantium. 

Europe and Asia arc separated by the broad expanses of the Euxinc 
and Aegean scan, together stretching nearly a thousand miles from the 
Crimea to the mountains of Crete, and in ancient times almost fringed 
round with Greek cities. It is not all a land of the vine and the olive, 
even in Aegean waters, for the Russian wind sweeps over the whole 
region except in sheltered parts, as where Trebixond is protected by the 
Caucasus, Philippi by the Rhodope, or Sparta by Taygetus, or whore 
Ionia bide* behind the Mysian Olympus and the Trojan Ido. For all 
its heat in summer, Constantinople is quite os cold in winter as London, 
and the western ports of the Black Sea are more cumbered with ice than 
the north of Norway. But the Aegean and the Euxinc are not a single 
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braid sheet of water. In the narrows between them the coasts of 
Europe and Asia draw 50 dose together that we can sail for more than 
two hundred miles in full view uf both continent*. Leaving the warm 
South behind at l^ho* (Mitykne) we p ms front the Aegean to the 
Propontis {Marmora) by the Hellespont (Dardanelles) a channel of 
some fifty mile* in length to Gallipoli, and two or three mile* broad. 
Then a voyage of a hundred and forty miles through the more open 
water* of the Propontis brings m to the Bosphorus, whieh averages only 
three-quartem of a mile wide, and has a winding course of sixteen milti* 
from Byzantium to the Crimean rocks at the entrance of the Euxine* 
It follows that a city on the Propontis is protected north and south by 
the narrow passages of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, and that all 
traffic between the Aegean and the Euxine mufit pass its wall*. More¬ 
over, the Bosphorus lav more conveniently than the Dardanelles for the 
passage from Europe to Asia* Thus two of the chief trade-routes of the 
Homan world crossed each other at Byzantium. 

The Megarian* may have had some idea of these things when they 
colonbed Oudcedon fi74) jtUit outside the south end of the flo*phorus p 
on the Asiatic side of the Propontis. But the site of Cholcedoii has no 
spec ml advantages, so that its founders became a proverb of blindness for 
overlooking the *uperb position of Byzantium across the water, which was 
not occupied till RdL 657* At the mnith end of the Bosphorus, but on 
the European side, a blunt triangle is formed by the Propontis and the 
Golden Horn, a deep inlet of the Bosphorus running seven miles to the 
north-west. On the rising ground between them was built the dty of 
Byzantium. Small a* it* extent was in Greek times, it played a great 
part in history. Its command of the com trade of the Euxine made it 
one of the most important strategic positions in the Greek world, so 
that its capture by Alexander (it had repulsed Philip) was one of the 
chief step* of his advance to empire. It formed an early alliance with 
the Romans, who freed it from ib perpetual trouble with the barbarians 
of Thrace, whom neither peace nor war could keep quiet, Vespasian 
(a.dv 78) took away it* privileges and threw it into the province of 
Thrace, In the civil wars of Septimiu-H Severn* it took the side of 
Pescermhu Niger* and held out for two years after Niger's overthrow at 
Isssis in 194- Several destroyed its walls, and made it a subject-village 
of Ferinthus. Caracal la made it a city again, hut it was sacked afresh 
by GidlicnuSfc Meanwhile the Gothic viking* came sailing past it* ruined 
walls to spread terror all over the Aegean and to the shores of Italy. 
Under the Illyrian emperor* it wn fortified sgaiJi. Even then it was 
taken first by Maxim in Dam and then by Con^tautine in the first Lie in inn 
war, so that its full significance only came out in the second, Licinius 
was a good general, and pivoted the whole war upon it after Ids defeat at 
Hadritmnpk, He might have held his ground Indefinitely, if the destruc¬ 
tion of his fleet in the Hellespont had not driven him from Byzantium, 
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llrtn , p Tk e market-place was cn the recowl hill, where h» mmp had 
f 1 1 %he share* He erected great buildings, and gathered works 
been during the -Uge* tuples of Bvawtimn remained, 

SAX'-CtSSES <* to git c^toi to T.d ? 

A nestles. 'Some heathen ceremonies also were used, for Constantinople 
was the bst over 

was'it* official title, though it has always b«n tte tfLIt 

Constantine. The Northmen called it -imply Great 

Citv. It never had much in the way of amphitheatre or brert-frtfM*. 
amusement more Christian and humane was pitmiled by a“ 
horse-races. Its com larges were Uke *«. rf l*--> ■£>J* “£ 
Egypt was diverted to its use, leaving that of Sicily and Africa for 1 • 

The P New Rome stood next to the Old in rank m.d dignity, bemg 
separated from the province of Europa, and govenied nproconsu 

Reived a fW*K OW like »“* in , m lhe JJliS! 

shook off his dependence on Furinthus and was recognised 

next to the bishop of Rome, “ because Constantinople is New Rome, *» 

the Council of 3H1. 'Hits ousted Alexandria from the second place, mui 

the jealousy thereupon arising bad important ecclesiastical 

The work was complete, so far a* the* hasty building wmdd allow, by 

the spring of 330: and 11 May of that year is the official date for 

the foundation of Constantinople 1 . . _ . 

It would be hard to overestimate the strength given to the Empire 
by the new capital. So long as the Romans held the sea, the city «* 
imttreenable. If it w«* attacked on one side, it could draw supplies 
from the other; and when it was attacked on both sides in 628. Reruniis 
and Avars could not join hands across the Bosphorus. Even when the 
command of the sen wa* lost, it still re maim'd a forties* of uncommon 
strength. So stood Coivstiuitinople for more than a thousand years. 
Goths and Avan, Persians and Santeea* Bulgarians and Russian*, 
dashed in vain upon it* walla, and even the Turk* failed more than 
once. It was often enough taken in civil war by help from within; 
hut no foreign enemy ever itemed its walls till the Fourth Crusade 
(a.i*. 1904). The Ariau controversy first made it clear that the »** 
of the Empire was in the Greek world, or more precisely in Asiatic 
Greece between the Taurus and the Bwphorus; and of the Greek world 
Constantinople was the natural capital. It did not however at once 
I The Htg will be described la Vol. iv, Ch. a*. 
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become the regular less deuce of the emperors Constantine himself 
died in a suburb of Nicomedii^ Constantins led a wandering life,, durian 
never reached the city, and Valens in his later veal's avoided It, Theo¬ 
dosius was the first emperor who made it bis usual residence. But the 
commercial supremacy of Constantinople was assured from the outset, 
p rhe centre of gravity of Asia Elinor had shifted northward since the 
first century, and the Bosphorus gave on easier passage to Europe than 
the Aegean. So the roods which had converged on Ephesus now con¬ 
verged on Constantinople. It dominated the Greek worlds and the 
Greek world was the solid part of the Empire which resisted all attacks 
for ages. The loss was more apparent than real when first the Slavic 
lands were torn away, then Syria and Egypt, and lastly Sicily and Italy. 
The Empire was never struck in a vital part till the Seijuks rooted out 
Greek civilisation, from the highland of Asia Minor in the eleventh 
century. Even after that it was still a conquering power under the 
Coirnienians and the house of Lascaris; and its fate was never hopclds* 
till its last firm ground in Asia was destroyed by the corrupt mid selfish 
policy of Michael FaJacologuik 

We know little of Constantine’s declining years, except that they 
w ere generally years of peace. The civil wan> were ended at ChrysopoliF ■ 
now there was not even a pretender, unless we count as such CaloeertiH 
the camel-driver in Cyprus, who was pul down without much difficulty, 
and duly burned in the market-place of Tarsus (33$)* If the Rhine was 
not entirely quiet, the troubles there were not serious. The Jews, to be 
Mire, were never loyal, and the Christian Empire hod already shown 
marked hostility to them. A rising mentioned only by Chrysostom is 
most likely a legend : but there may have beoi already some sign* of 
the great outbreak put down by UrridttUs in 352. However, upon the 
whole there was peace. The old emperor never again took the field in 
person, HLs last war was with the Goths; and that was conducted by 
the younger Constantine. 

On a broad view, tile legions of the Danube faced the Germans in 
its upper course and the Goths lower down, with the Sannatians between 
them; and each of these names stands for sundry tribes and group of 
tribes, whose mutual enmities were diligently fostered by the policy of 
Rome. In 331 the Sarmatianet and the Vandal* hail somehow gut iniicd 
up together* and suffered a great defeat from the Goths, They asked 
Constantine for help, and he was very willing to check the growth of the 
Gothic power* Amric tile Gothic king replied by taming the war into 
the Roman province of Mocha, from which he wjia driven out with 
heavy lm*s. Hit younger Constantine gained a great victory over him, 
20 April 332 ; and when peace wus made, the Goths returned to their 
old position a a servants and idlics of Rome. But when the Sanaations 
iheinsdves made inromb on Roman territory, Constantine left them to 
their fate. They were soon in difficulties with Gob-eric the new Gothic 
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best emperors in the early part of his reign, ami at its end no more than 
average. 

Aa Const an tine bad won the Empire, so now he had to dispose of it. 
Constantine, Constants us and Constant, his three sons by Faust*, were 
bom in 916, 317, 320, and received the title of Caesar in 317, 923,633. 
In 335 their inheritance was marked out. Constantine was to have the 
Gaulish prefecture, Constantin* the Eastern, Constant the Italian and 
Illyrian. This is the partition actually made after the emperor's death; 
but for the present it was complicated by some obscure t run-actions. 
Constantine had made honourable provision for his half-brothers Del- 
matins and Julius Constantius, the sons of Theodora, and they never 
gave him political trouble. Of their sisters, he married Cotistantia to 
Liciniits, Anastasia to Ba.<*tanu* and \epotianus, nf whom the second 
certainly was a great Homan noble, oo that they too suffered no di** 
parage(ilent. Basil ina also, the wife of .Julius Constantius and mother 
of the emperor Julian, belonged to the great Aniciau family. Nos 
Del matins left two sons, Delmntiu* and Hanmbtdlianus. Of these 
Delimit in- must have been a man of marie, for he held the high office 
of magixter miUtum, and was made Caesar in 335, while Hanniballianus 
»as the husband of Constantine's daughter Constantino. But thev had 
no proper claim to any share in the succession, and we do not know whv 
they were given it. There may have been parties in the palace; and if 
bo. Ablabius is likely to have had a share in the matter, for he was put 
to death along with them in the massacre which followed Constantine's 
death. Certain it is that shares were carved out for them from the 
inheritance of their cousins. Del matins was to have the Gothic march, 
while HannibaUiunus received Pontus, with the astonishing title of 

n:T f° r no Homan since the Toro ulna had ever borne the name 

of king. 

Die strange title may point to some design upon Armenia, for the 
whole hasten i Question of the day wn- raised when Persia threatened 
war. Four emperors in the third century luul met w ith disaster on the 
Persian frontier, but there had been forty yean of peace since the victory 
of Gal Lrius in 207. The Empire gained Mesopotamia to the A taint-, 
ami the five provinces which covered the southern slope, of the Armenian 
mountains: and in Armenia itself, Homan supremacy was Mb reco¬ 
in*,! bv its great king Tiridate, (2*7-31 R If his Adoption of 
Christianity led to a short war with Maxi min Daja, it mdv drew 
Armenia closer to Constantine. Hut if the royal house was Christian 
*™ leaned on Rome, there wav a targe heatheii party which looked to 
Pcrnft: and Persia was an nggmxWe power under Sapor II 
A vigorous persecution of Christians w*. curried on. And war with Rome 
wn- only a question of time. Sapor demanded back the five province* 
and attacked Mesopotamia, while a revolution in the palace threw 
Armenia mta hi* hiuu^. 1 
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How much of this was done during Constantine's lifetime is more 
than we can say: but at all events a Persian war was plain in eight by 
the spring of $37: and a war with Persia was too serious a matter to be 
left to Caesar* like a Frankish foray or a Gothic inroad, so the old 
emperor prepared to take the held in person- He never set out. Con¬ 
stantine fell sick soon after Easter, and when the sickness grew upon 
hiui, he took up his abode at Ancvrona, a suburb of Nicomedia. A* 
his end drew' near, he received the imposition of hands, for up to that 
time he bad not been even a catechumen. Ho then applied for baptism, 
explaining that he bad hoped some day to receive it in the water* of the 
Jordan like the Lord himself. After the ceremony he laid aside the 
purple, and pas-ed away in stainless white (28 Jfay 337). As all his 
sans were absent, the government w r as earned on for three montlia in the 
dead emperors name, till they had made their arrangements, and the 
soldiers had slaughtered almost the entire house of Theodora. Con¬ 
stantine was buried on the spot he htul himself marked out in the 
cathedral of the Twelve Apostles in his own imperial city. The Greek 
Church still calls him wmroinoX#?—an equal of the Apostles. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE REORGANISATION OF THE EMPIRE, 

It is natural to think of Diocletian a* the projector And of Constantine 
as the completer of a new system of government for the Roman Empire, 
which persisted with mere changes of detail until it was laid in ruins by 
the barbarians. But in realitv the imperial institutions from the time of 
Augustus onwards had passed through a course of continuous develop- 
ment. Diocletian did but accelerate processes which had been in 
operation from the Empire’s earliest days, arid Constantine left much 
for his successors to accomplish. Still these two great organisers did so 
far change the world which they ruled as to be right tv it vied the founders 
of a new type of monarchy. We will first sketch rapidly‘the must striking 
aspects of this altered world, and then consider them one bv one unne- 
what more closely. But our survey must be in the main of n general 
character, and many details, especially when open to doubt, most lje 
passed over. In particular, the minutiae <>f chronology, which in this 
region of history an? specially difficult to dctcnnitic, iim-t often be 
disregarded. 

The ideal of n balance of pow er between the Priiieeps mid the Senate, 
which Augustus dangled before the eyes of his contemporaries, was never 
approached in practice. From the tint the imperial constitution bore 
within it the seed of autocracy, and the plant was not of slow growth. 
'The historian Tacitus not far wrong when he described Augustus as 
having drawn to himself all the functions which in the Republic had 
belonged to magistrates and to law s. The founder of the Empire had 
studied well the art of concealing his political art, but the pressure of his 
hand was felt in every .omer of the administration. Each princeus was 
as far above law as he chose to rbe, , 0 long as he did not strain the 
endurance of the Senate and people to the- point of breaking. When 
that point was passed there was the poor consolation of refusing him his 
apotheosis or of branding with infamy his memory. As the possibility 
ot imperial interference was ever present in every section of the vast 
machine of government, nil concerned in its working were anxious to 
secure themselves by obtaining An order from above. This anxiety is 
conspicuous m the letters written by Pliny to his master Trajan. Even 
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those emperors who were mart citizen-like (cirfle* as the phrase went) 
were carried away by the tide, Tacitus exhibits the Senate as eagerly 
pressing Tiberius to" permit the enlargement of his powers—Tiberius 
who regarded every precept of Augustus as a law for himself. The 
Musdlcd for rfgia i'enpasiani shews how constantly the admitted 
authority of the emperor advanced by the accumulation of precedents. 
Pliny gave Trajan credit for haring reconciled the Empire with “ liberty - '; 
but " H liberty" had come to mean little more than orderly and benevolent 
administration, free from cruel caprice, with some external deference paid 
to the Senate. Developed custom made the rule of Marcus Aurelius 
greatly more despotic than that of Augustus. Even the emperors of the 
third centurv who, like Sevens Alexander, mode most ni the Senate, 
could not turn hack the current. It was long, ho we ver, before the subjects 
of the Empire realised that the ancient glory hud departed. Down to 
the time of the Emperor Tacitus pretender* found their account in posing 
as senatorial chain pious, and rulers used the Senate s name as a con¬ 
venient screen for their crimes. But the natural outcome of the anarchy 
nf the third century was the unveiled despotism of Diocletian. He was the 
last in n line of valiant soldiers sprung from Illy rioii soil, who accomplished 
the rescue of Borne from the dissolution with which it had been threatened 
bv forces without and bv forces within. To him more than to Aureltan, 
on whom it was bestowed, belonged by right the title “ restorer of the 
world." For three centuries the legions had been a standing menace to 
the very existence of Graeco-Bom an civilisation. 1 hey made emperors 
and unmade them, and devoured the substance of the Stoto, exacting 
continually lavish largess at the swords point, line hope of Diocletian 
wlien, following in the stops of Aureltan, he hedged round the throne with 
pomp and majesty, was that a new awe might shield the civil power 
from the lawless soldiery. In place of aa Augustus, luring to pared* ns 
a bourgeois leader of the people, there conies a kind of Sultan, with 
trippings such as the men of the West had been used to associate *'th 
the iervile East, with the Persians and Parthians. The ruler ot the 
Roman world wears the oriental diadem, the mere dread of which had 
brought Ciu?s;ir to his end. He is approached as a living god with that 
adoration from which the souls of the Greeks revolted w hen they «uut‘ 
into the presence of the Great King, though Alexander bent them to 
endure it Eunuchs are nmong his greatest officers, [jiwyet'i buttress 
his throne with an absolutist theory of the constitution winch is 

universally mmptetL 1 

From Augustus to Diocletian the trend of the government towards 
centralisation had been incessant. Tin- new monarchy gave to the 
centralisation an intensity ansi aa elaboration unknown before, In the 
early days of conquest, whether within Italy or beyond its boundary, 
tVii’ Roman power had attempted no unification oi its dominion^. A* 
rulers, the Roman* had shewn themselves thorough opportunists. They 
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tolerated great varietieH of local privily and pairtifll liberty* Their 
government tad followed* Almost timidly, the line of least reshbmev, and 
had adapted itself to dreQmfftance^ to usage* and to prejudice in every 
part of the Empire. Even taxation hod been elastic, Before tile ttgg of 
despotism, few matter Iwd ever been regulated by one unvarying 
enactment for every province* To thib great policy- the Homans chiefly 
owed the rapidity of their Pieces-** and the security of their ascendency- 
The tendency towards unity was of course manifest from the first. But 
it sprang far less from the direct action of the central guveruiuent thmi 
from the instinctive and nil paralleled attraction which the Roman irutitu* 
tioni poua*d for the provincials, particularly in the West In part by 
the extension of Roman and Italian rights to tile provinces, in part 
hy the gradual depression of Italy to the level of a province* and in part 
by interference designed to correct niLsgovermntmt, local differences were 
to a great extent effaced. Sept i mi u* Severus by stationing a legion in 
Italy removed one chief distinction between that favoured land and the 
subject regions outside. Under his successor* Caracal kt* ail communities 
within the Empire became alike Roman. By Diocletian and by Con¬ 
stantine, control from the centre was made systematic and organic. Yet 
absolute uniformity was not attained. In taxation, in legal administra¬ 
tion, and in some other departments of government, local condition^ 
still induced some toleration of diversities. 

CVmtmlisation brought into existence with its growth a vast bureau- 
rracy* The organisation of the Imperial Bide of the administration, a* 
opposed to the Senatorial* became more and inure complex, while the 
importance of the Senate m the ndministrative machinery continually 
lessened. Ihe expeuihiou and organisation of the executive engaged the 
attention of many emperors, particularly Claudius, Vespasian* Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Septiiuius Sevmis* When tit* duoa of the third century 
hail been overcome, Diocletian and his successors were coat pellet} to 
reconstruct the whole service of the Km pi re, and a great network uf 
officials, bearing for the most part new titles end lanndv imfartoUng 
new functions, was spread over it. 

Along with the development of absolutism mid the extension of 
iMnvHUunu'V, and the unification of administration liad gone certain 
tvndi'hciei which had cut deeply into the constitution of society at lnrce 
ITie boundaries between class and class tended more and more to become 
fixed and unpayable. As the Empire decayed society stiffened, and some 
approximations were made to the oriental institution of carte. Augustas 
had tried to give a rigid organisation to the circle from which senators 
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senates in tlte municipalities a!nunt impossible to escape. The frontier 
legions, partly bv encouragement imd partly by ordinance, were largely 
filled with sons of the camp. Several causes, the chief of which was the 
financial system, gave rise to a kind of serfdom (eolonah**) which at first 
attached the cultivators of the soil, and as time went on, approximated 
to a condition of actual slavery. The provisioning of the great capitals 
Rome and Constantinople, and the transportation of goods on public 
account, rendered occupations connected with them iiereditary. And 
many inequalities between classes became pronounced. 1 he criminal 
law place* 1 the how-itiorc'i and the temtkrre* in different categories. 

The main features of the executive government as organised by 
Diocletian and his successors, must now be hriefly described. For the 
first time the difference between the prevalently Latin West and the pre¬ 
valently Greek East was clearly reflected in the scheme of administration. 
Diocletian ordained 1286) that two August! with equal authority should 
share the supreme power, one making his residence in the Eastern, tin- 
other in the Western portion. The Empire was not formally divided 
between them; they were to work together for the benefit of the whole 
State, This association of August! was not exactly new; but it had 
never been before formalised so completely. The separation of West 
from East had been foreshadowed from the early days of the Empire. 
In the first century it had been found necessary to have a Greek 
Secretary of state (a fifefifr Grom*) as well as a Latin Secretary' (a 
libelih Lathi*}. The civilisation of the two spheres, in spite of natch 
interaction, remained markedly different The municipal life of the 
Eastern regions in which Greek influence predominated was fixed m its 
characteristic}, before the Romans acquired their ascendency, mid the 
impression thev made on it was not on the whole great. But they 
spread their own municipal institutions all over Western lands. 
Although Diocletian's arrangement of the two August! was over¬ 
thrown by Constantine, the inherent incompatibility between the two 
sections of the Empire continued to assert itself, and the separation 
became permanent in feet if not in form on the death of Theodosius. 
The establishment of Constantinople as the capital rendered the ultimate 
severance inevitable. Another problem which Diocletian attacked wo, 
that of the succession to the throne. Each H Augustus" was to have 
assigned to him (293) a “Caesar* - who would assist him m the task of 
government and succeed him on his retirement or death. 1 he trans¬ 
ference of powder would thus lie peaceful and the violent revolutions caused 
hv the claims of the legions to nominate emperorn would cease. Hut in the 
nature of things this device could not prosper. The Empire followed t lit 
couree it had taken from tlie ljcginning. The dynnstic principle strove 
time after time to establish itself, but dynasties were ever threatened »i h 
catastrophe, such as hod ensued on the deaths of Nero. of CommodlW, 
And of Sevcru* Alexander. But new emperors frequently did homage to 
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heredity by a process of posthumous and fictitious adoption, whereby 
they grafted themselves on to the line of tbeir predecessor*. Apparently 
even tin's phantom of legitimacy had some value for the effect it produced 
on the public mind. 

The theory of government now became, as has been said, frenklv 
autocratic. Even Aurelian, a man of simple Aid .soldierly life, had 
thought well to take to himself officially the title of “ lord* and god '" 
which private flattery had bestowed upon Diiinitisn, Tin- lawyers 
established a fiction that the Uotiuui people hud voluntarily resigned 
ill! authority into the hands of the monarch, 'fhc fable was as baseless 
and as serviceable as that of the ■Social compact," received in the 
eighteenth century. No person or class held any right* against the 
emperor. The revenues were his private property. All payment* from 
the treasury were “suned largesses’* conceded by the divine ruler. .So 
far ns the Stale was concerned, the distinction between the senatorial 
exchequer (omtrbmt) and the imperial exchequer {Jm-ux) disappeared. 
Certain revenues, as for instance those derived from the confiscated 
estates of unsuccessful pretenders, were labelled as the emperors private 
property {rea private), and others as belonging to his “family estate" 
(painmonhimf But these designations were merely formal'and ltd- 
mnustratire. The emperor was the sole ultimate source of all law anti 
authority. The personnel bv which he wo* immediately surrounded in 
his capital was of vast extent, and the palace was often a hotbed of 
intrigue. Even in the time of the Seven the “ Cnemtwins” (Kauttaptm) 
a> Hio Cassius niuiifs them, were numerous enough to imperil often the 
public peace. Another class of imperial servant*, the workers at the 
mint, had, in the reign of Aurelitm, raised an insurrection which led to a 
shedding of blood in Rome such as had not been witnessed since the age 
of bulla. 1 he military basis of imperial power, partly concealed hv the 
earlier emperors, stood fully revealed. Scptimit*. Sevens had been the 
hret to wear regularly in the capital the full insignia of military 
command, previously seen there only on days of triumph. Now even- 
department of the public serv ice waa regarded iu “ militia,"and “camp" 
<™*™> is the official name for the court. AH high officers with the 
exception of the prorfxt,,, tir bi, wore the military garb. It is needle 
to my that official* who were nominally the emperor’* domestic servants 
easily gathered power mto their own hand* and often became the real 
nilci s of till Linpirc, The line between domestic offices and those which 
w ere politico! ami military was never strictly drawn. All higher functions 
whose exereiso required close attention nn the emperor* person were- 
cotered by the description dtfwitafa* palaHntw. Under the early 
*X™ the great minister of state were largely freedmen, «ho*e 
status was rather that of court servants than of public administrators. 
I ht great departments of the imperial service wen gradually freed from 
their close attachment to tlie emperors person. The natural result was 
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that diiti’t personal influence over the ruler often parsed into tile IhuuI* 
of men whose duties were in name connected only with the daily life of 
the palace, From the third century onwards the Eastern custom of 
choosing eunuchs na the moat trusted servant* prevailed in the imperial 
kou.*eholcl hjj in the private households of the wealthy. The greatest of 
fra was the prQs'paxkiL'i jiarri ciihhndv or Great ( hninberlaire Th i> 
oifleer often wielded the power which ha*J been enjoyed by such men 
as Parthemus hod been under DomJtiaiL The u Slice grew in importance* 
as measured hv dignity anti precedence! until in the time of Theo¬ 
dolite the Great it was one of four high office* which conferred on 
thoir holders membership of the imperial Council iCoii-rhiurium^ and 
a little later was made equal iia honour to the other three. The 
** PaJatiiae” 1 servant*, high and low ¥ formed a mighty ho^U which re¬ 
quired a special department for their pro vis ion mg and another for their 
tendance in sickness. But exactly how itinny of them were under the 
immediate direction {#uh ditpositi&ng) of the pruep^mtu* mert cubictd* 
l miiiet be determined. Some duties fell to him which are hardly 
suggested hv his title. He was in control of the emperors select mid 
intimate bodyguard* which bore the name of Mtcuh&fiii thirty in muuln-Tf 
with three dt'mriwu'* for officers. Curiously, he superintended one 
division of the vast imperial domains that considerable portion ol them 
which lay within the province of Cappadocia* Dependent proljably on 
the pmrpOfitus narri culnmlt wm the prirnwriu# mcri eubiadi* who 
appears in the NatHitt DignUutow* as possessing the (quality ot a pro- 
consular* Whether the iwfrrJWffi* xm~r» jmlatti was independent or 
subordinate, cannot be determined. Under his rule wore a host of pages 
and lower menial of many kinds* and he bad to care for the fabric of 
the imperial palaces. Also he IumI charge ol the private archives of the 
imperial family. 

The service of the officer* described wa* rather personal to the 
emperor than public in character, \\ e now turn to the civil and 
military adnnnistrntian ns it was refashioned under the new monarchy. 
The chaos of the i>eriod preceding Diocktion’s supremacy kid finally 
effaced some of the leading feature- of the Augustan Prindpafo which 
hflji become fainter and fainter a* the Empire ran its roime. The Senate 
lost the last remnant of real power* Such of it- *urvivitig privileges and 
dignities as ought cam back the mind to the days of its glory were 
mere shadow* without suStance. All proyimsw hod become imperial 
All functionaries of every doss owed obedience to the autocrat done, 
mid looked to him for their career. The old state-tre^ury, the am&ium, 
retained its iuuuc, but bectuuc in practice tin? municipal v-xcl Stoner (»t 
Hume, which teased tu be the capital uf the Empire and w«j merely the 
firet of its municipalities. The army mid the civil service alike were 
filled with officers whose titles and duties would liave seemed strange to 
a Roman of the second century of the Empire. 
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The aspect of the provincial government, an ordered by the new 
monarchy? differed profoundly from that which it had worn in the age 
of the early Principnte, To diminish the danger of military revolutions 
Diocletian tarried to a conclusion a policy which had been adopted in 
jvirt by his predecessor-. The great military commands in the provinces 
which had often enabled their holders to destroy or to imperil dynasties 
or rulers were broken up; and the old provinces were severed into 
fragments, Spain, for example, now comprised six ilivisions, and Gaul 
fifteen. Within them fragments, still named provinces, the civil power 
and the military authority were, a.- a role, not placed in the same hnnds. 
The divisions of the Empire now numbered about a hundred and twenty, 
as against forty-five which existed at the end of Trajan's reign. Twelve 
of the new sections lay within the boundaries of Italy, and of the old 
contrast between Italy and the provinces of tin? Friocipnte, few traces 
remained. Egypt, hitherto treated as a land apart, wav brought within 
the new organisation. The titles of the civil administrators w ere various. 
Thrae, who ruled regions bearing the [ancient provincial names of Asia, 
Africa, and Achoia were distinguished by the title of ptoconx id, which 
bed once belonged to all administrators of senatorial provinces. About 
thirty-six were known ns consular™. This designation ceased to indicate, 
as of old, the men who had passed the consulship: it was merely con¬ 
nected with the government of provinces. The eonmdaris became 
technically a member of the Hainan Senate, though he ranked below 
the ex-consul. So also with the provincial governors who bore the 
common title of praciet, and the rarer name of corrector. Tim last 
appellation belonged, in the fourth century, to the chiefs of two districts 
in Italy, Apulia and Lucank, and of three outside. It denoted originally 
officer who began to lie appointed in Trajan's reign to reform the 
condition of muniripalitiv-,. The precedence of the corrector™ iimung 
the governors seems to have placed them, in the West, after the 
coiLftilarri, in the Eust after (he proc.ridtt, Sometimes the title of 
proconsul was for personal reasons bestowed on a governor whose 
province was ordinarily ruled by an officer of lower dignity. But such 
an arrangement was temporary . The old expressions kgotiu pro praetor* 
or procurator, in its application to provincial rulers, went out of use. 
After the age of Constantine new and fanciful descriptions of the pro¬ 
vincial governors, as of other office*, tended to spring into existence 
A few frontier districts were treated (as was the rare under tile 
Frincipatc) in an exceptional manner. Their chiefs were allowed to 
exercise civil as well us military functions nnd were naturally described 
bv thfc onliiiflrv riamt for ms nrmy cutmmiider (dm-), 

The proconsuls possessed some privileges of their own. Two of them 
the proconsul of Africa and the proconsul of Asia, were alone among 
provincial governor* entitled to receive their orders from the emperor 
himself: and ttic Asian proconsul was distiuguished by having under him 
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two deputies, who directed ft region known a.-. HeSc-jpontvx and the 
Insulae or islands lying near the Asiatic coast. All other adminis¬ 
trators commuiiiciited with the emperor through one or other of four 
grunt officers nf state, the Proofed i Priutorio. Their title hail ln=en 
originally i men ted to designate the commander of the Praetorian 
Cohorts, whom Augustus tailed into existence. The control rtf these 
was usually vested in two men. Sow and then three commanders were 
appointed. Some emperors disregarding the danger to themselves, 
allowed a single officer to hold command. Men like Sejanua under 
Tiberius and Plan|ianus under Septimiiis Severn* were practically vice- 
emperors. As time went on, the office gradually lost its military 
character. Sometimes one nf the- commanders was a soldier and the 
other a civilian. During the reign of Severn* Alexander the great 
lawyer Ulpian was in hole charge, facing the first senator who had Ix-en 
penritted to hold the post. The legal duties of the 1 Weet continued 
to grow in importance. When the Praetorian Cohorts brought destruc¬ 
tion on themselves by their support of Mnxcn tins against Constantine, 
the Pnvefecttis Pmetorio became ft purely civil functionary. The four 
Pmefecti were distinguished as Praefectus Fractorio, Galliarutn, Italiae, 
Illyrici and (Mentis'respectively. The first, administered not only the 
ancient Gaul, hut also the Rhine frontier and Britain. Spain, Sardinia, 
Corsica wild Sicily. The second in addition to Italy had under him 
Khaetift, Noricum, Dalmatia. Pamionia, and some regions on the upper 
Danube, also most of Roman Africa; the third Dacia, Admin, and 
district* near the lower Danube besides Ulyrieuui, properly no called; the 
fourth all Aria Minor, in so fur as it was not subjected to the proconsul 
of Aria, with Egypt and Thrace, and some lauds by the mouth of the 
Daniil*-, It will lie recti that three out of the four had the direction «f 
provinces lying on or near the Danidx', Probably on their first Institu¬ 
tion and for »nme time afterwards all the IWfocti retained in their own 
hands the administration of some portions of the great territories com¬ 
mitted to their charge. I -ater the Illyrian prefect alone hud a district, 
u port ion of Dacia, under his own immediate control. Apart from this 
exception, the Praefwti conducted their gmenunent through official* 
suboidinated to them. 

Each praefectal region wire divided into great sections called (Ikwwm. 
Endi of these was formed hv combination of a curtain number of pro¬ 
vinces; and each was comparable to the more important of the old 
provinces of the age of the Republic- and early 1‘rmcipatfc l he word 
diacc*™ hud passed through a long history before the tone of Diocletian 
The liummss found it existent m their Asiatic dominion^ where it hud 
been applied bv earlier rulers to an administrative district, especially in 
relation to legal affairs. The Roman government extended the employ¬ 
ment of the tern Wh in the East mid in the West and connected it 
with other rides of administration besides the legal. Diocletian marked 
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out ten great divisions of the Empire to be designated by this title. The 
number of the division* mid their limits were somewhat jdtered by his 
jnicofewm. At the head of each Diuecesis was placed mi officer who bore 
the name mmriw, excepting in the Eastern prefecture. Here the 
Vicanua was alter a while replaced by a rriF.^ t Orica/i-v, to whom the 
governor of Egypt wats at first subject, though he acquired independent 
authority later, The treatment of Italy {in Uie new and extended sense) 
was peculiar. It constituted a single Dioecesis, but poi'iti^d two rimrn. 
one of whom hail bin neat at Milan, the other at Home, This bisection 
of the Indian prefecture depended on differences in taxation, to which 
we must recur later. In the Bioeecsis Asiana, and the Dhiecesis Afrinus 
the Viearicu wm of course responsible not to the Pracfectus, but to the 
proconsul. 

Such were, in broad outline, the featured which the civil ml in in 1st ra¬ 
tion of the Empire won;- after Diocletian^ reforms. Some rough id eh 
must bo conveyed of the mode in which the scheme wan applied to the 
practical work of government It must be premised that now, its hereto¬ 
fore, there was no point in the vast and complex machinery of bureaucracy 
at which the direct interposition of the emperor might not be at any 
moment brought into play. There was therefore no mechanical sub¬ 
ordination of officer to officer, such oa would produce an unbroken official 
chain, poking down from the esupyrur to the lowest otfitrial. And even 
apart from imperial intervention we must licit conceive of the different 
grades of functionaries as arranged in absolutely systematic subjection, 
one grade to another. This would have interfered with one principal 
purpose of the new organisation, which aimed at providing the emperor 
with information about the whole fatale of his dominions through. otfhxus 
Limned lately in touch with him at the centre of the government. The 
emperor could not afford to restrict himself to such reports jls might 
reach him through a PraefeetuA Praetorio nr h proconsul. thus the 
Vis^arii were never regarded a, mere agents or deputies of the iWfecti* 
ulld tlie same may be said of other officials All might be called on to 
leave the beaten truck. The Praefectj Praetorio, though em it had hit* 
allotted sphere, were still in some sense colleagues* and were require I on 
occasion to Lake common action. One great aim of the new system was 
to prevent administrators from accumulating Itifilienee by long con- 
tinuance ait the same po>t* or in any other way . Therefore functionaries 
were passed on rapidly fr«m one position Id another. Therefore, also, 
except in rare instances, no man wm allowed to hold office in the 
province oS' his birth. All offices were now paid and the importance of 
many was dUrcrnible from the amount of the -stipend received by the 
holder. As in earlier times*certain office* conferred on their incumbents 
what may l>e regarded an patents of nubility; The nobiliary status 
arising from office wjt* not hereditary m in an earlier age; vet the halo 
of the title to some extent covered the otKciuTs family. New appellations 
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wei*E invented to decorate the higher offices, whose tenants were graded 
a> iHiutrc$ 9 jtpsci&biUs} and darimmL To the last deugnatiofli all 
senator* were entitled. Other expressions ns comejt y pairh'fWt+ were less 
closely hound up with office. The use of these titles spread gmflually. 
Before the end of the first century vir dariwdmujr on inscriptions) 
began to denote the senator. The employment of distinctive titles for 
high officers of equestrian rank, vir cmiJient iso m ms , vir perfheHtlimU^ vir 
rgrcgiuA t began with Hadrian, and developed in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. The designation rtr cgrrgiut fell out of use during or soon 
after Constantine'^ reign. The tendency of the new organist Sun was to 
detach many offices from their old connexion with the equestrian body, 
wht^e importance in the State diminished and then rapidly died away, 
-Many changes in the application of these titles to the different offices 
tiKik place from time to time. 

The PraefectUfl IYaetorio was the most exalted civil officer in the new 
Empire, His duties were executive* legal* financial, of even' description 
in fact excepting the military. His only service for the army lay in 
the supply of its material requirements in pav t food* and equipment. 
He became in the end one of the highest of the riri Uluilrejr. The 
Praefoetus in whose district the emperor resided was for the time being 
of enhanced importance* and was denoted an PrncfcctrtJt Practorioprmem* 
The office had oven before the time of Diocletian attracted to itself a 
good deal of criminal jurisdiction. The EVaefectus was now not a judge 
of first instance, but heard appeals from the courts below, within hin 
Sphere of action* with the exception of the court of the Vitamin from 
whom the appeal went straight to the emperor. On the other hand, 
after 331 there wah in the ordinary way no appeal against a sentence 
passed by the Praefeetus, who was held to nit as the alter tgu of the 
emperor (vice %anr/i indicant)* So other official pone—cd this privilege. 
The whole administration of the regions committed to him was passed 
under review by the Praefcctus* Hts supervision of the proviudaJ 
governors was of the most general kind. Eid was compelled to send 
in twice a year a report on the administration of his province, anil 
particularly on his exercise of jurisdiction, in the selection of governors 
the Pruefectus had a large share, hik! he tsert'isd disciplinary power over 
them. Erring functionaries both military and civil could be suspended 
by him till the emperors pleasure wm known. He usually ml vised 
the emperor concerning appointments. Elis control of finance both on 
the siik- of receipts and on that of expenditure formed a most important 
part of his duties. All difficulties in the incidence of taxation and in the 
collection of the tuxes came under his consideration* but no officer of 
the Empire, however highly placed, could dimmish or increase taxation 
without the vinperoris express sanction. The Pirn-foetus was also re¬ 
sponsible for the due transport of coni and other necessaries declined for 
the supply of Rome and Constantinople. Many other functions fell 
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to his lot, among them the fuprattttndenoc of the state Post {curxuj 
piihlietut}* 

[f w-e (nay adapt an eeclcdastienl phrase which describe* the Arch- 
deacon a* the oculu# Ephtropi f we may say that the Yicariu* wilh tfo 
onthui Prarffdl He gave a closer eye to details than was possible for 
his superior within his Dioecesis. At first he wa* fH r rfcciimimus f after- 
wanls ipcdabm*. The tendency of the rulers after Conitwttiiie was to 
increase his importance at the expense uf the IWfectus: rather however 
in the held of jurisdiction than in other folds. The VicariuS had but 
little disciplinary power over the rector pruvmdae, file governor could 
in a difficult case seek advice from the emperor without having recourse 
to either of his superior officer^ though he was bound to inform the 
Vic&rius, and tJie latter could on occasion go straight to the murniccln 
The court of the Vicarius, like that of the Praefeetiis, tu mi appal 
court only- The provincial governor was judge of first instance in all 
civil and criminal matters, except in the cases of some privileged perauus 
and in those minor affairs which were left to the magistrates of the 
municipalities within the province. The small sisee of the province made 
it unnecessary that its ruler should travel about to- administer justice, as 
in the earlier time. Causes were heard at the sent of government Much 
of the time of the governor was occupied in seeing that imposts were 
duly collected and that iiu irregularities were practised by subordinates. 
Responsibility tor public order Tested primarily with him. 

The lower grades of civil servants in the provinces were to a very 
large extent in connexion with and controlled by the great departments 
of the imperial sendee whose chief offices were in the capital. Early in 
the imperial period three great bureaux were established, whow presidents 
were named nb tpwtuli't, ti UbeUij^ and a memoria* These phra.se> survived 
into the age of Constantine and after, hilt denoted the offices and not 
thei^ chiefs, whose title wp mogitter* The departments themselves wen 
now dc&crilHxl by the word lerinnn, which had originally denoted a box 
or desk fur containing papers The word had therefore undergone a 
change of meaning similar to that which hail passed ovbtjSjcus, whereby 
from a bosket for bedding coin, it came to mean the imperial exchequer. 
The demarcation of business allotted to the three great *w>ia was not 
always the same. The magifUr memoriae gradually encroached on the 
functions of the other two heads of department* and became much the 
most inHuential of the three. A fourth MTrinituij, called the wrrnfum 
dhpo-ritioimm^ was added. Its magi-fter (later called eoines) wa* at first 
inferior to the other three, who belonged to the class of the tpcchihtie^ 
but wa* Afterwards placed on a level with them. All these magiftri on 
being promoted became vieariL AH four were subject to vui exalted 
pewonage known as magifter nffiriorum, who was a rir illiwtrif. 

The department known as oft epiftvlis was early divirled into two 
sections distinguished os ah tpirtvBt Latiniv and tih cpixt\dh Grauht. It 
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™ originally the great S«rdaritit of the Empire. Here were managed 
all connnunication* touching foreign affairs, and Hie general corre¬ 
spondence of the government, excepting iti so far m it related to the legal 
and other multifarious petition* addressed to the emperor, appealing for 
his interference or hh favour. These would tome not only from officials 
but al.su from private person^ and all fell within the functions of the 
office a ttb eBif . This bureau absorbed into itself another which had 
been specially devoted to legal inquiries and wjls called a cognitionUm# ¥ 
Hence the magi&tcr HbeBomm described in the Digest by the fuller 
title magister sennit lihdhmm ti xacrarum rogniiiotium. The depart* 
nient had famous lawyers, like F&pinmn and Ulpian f connected with it, 
and it most often have sought the aid of specialists in other matters 
belonging to the public service, as revenue and finance: for many of the 
petitions addressed to the ruler sought relief from taxation. 

The name of the department a memaria implies that its head was the 
keeper of the “ emperors memory.* It was therefore a Record Office 
but it wjw much more. It assisted other offices in putting documents 
into their final shape, and not only recorded the documents but issued 
them. The accounts we have of the office make it clear that it took to 
itself much important business which originally was transacted by other 
departments. Thus the Xotiihi describes the magitfer memoriae els 
dictating and issuing that is to say brief pronouncements 

running in the cwiperorV name; also ivs giving answers to supplications 
(pmes). Further he gave to the emperor’s letters, speeches, and general 
art noun cements their final form, and sent them forth. The magistcr 
tibdl&nnn and the wiagister fpistuSarum must have become m fact, though 
not in form, his inferiors. From his office emanated diplomas of appoint- 
mentis* the permission to use the imperial post* and countless other 
official permits. The gcrmtwn dhfMrniionnm kept in order all the emperors 
engagements, and made the innumerable arrangements necessary for his 
journeys, and took count of many matters with which he won in touch, 
being of such a nature as not to come definitely within the purview of 
other bui'enux. 

All these jtrrinia were under the control of one of the greatest 
functionaries of the Empire, the magltUr nfficitintm. His importance 
grew over a long space of time from small beginnings. His functions 
encroached greatly on those of the Fmtfidi Praetorio^ and their develop- 
incut la a measure of the jealousy entertained by Use emperors for these 
great officers. The worel officium indicates a group of public servants 
plared at the dhpmul of a state functionary. The iwngiiirr ojficiorum 
is the general master of all such groups. Naturally he is tnt iMustrm 
He selected from the .scrinia in accordance with elaborate rules of service, 
the clerks who were required to carry out many sorts of business in the 
capital and in the provinces. His duties were of many different kinds, 
through which no connected thread of principle ran ; they evidently 
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reached their full compass bj m\ agglomeration which followed lines of 
convenience merely^ One of the most prominent occupations of the 
ttutgirirr lay in his direction of wbat may be called the Secret Service of 
the Empire* He had under him the very important mhoki ngyniitm in 
rthti^ which was organised by Constantine or pa&rfbiv by Diocletian, 
and replaced a body of men called Jramentarii^ drawn originally from 
the corps which had in charge the provisioning of the army, These Juid 
acted as secret agents of the government. They were the men by whose 
means Hadrian* as his biographer says, w wormed out nil hidden tilings" 
The vast extension of the Secret Service in the age of Cdfitstantinc and 
later was a consequence of the huge increase in the number of officials 
mid of the suspicion which im autocratic ruler naturally entertains 
towards his subordinates: in part also of a genuine but ineffectual desire 
to check misgovcnmitnt- The term srhoia is densely connected with the 
army, and implies a service which u regarded as military in trend* like 
that of the other xrhdkw palatinm. The duties assigned to this whola 
opened of course wide doors through which corruption entered + and it 
became one of the greatest scourges from which the subjects of the 
Empire suffered. All attempts to keep it in order failed. The number 
of the officers attached to it was generally enormous* 4ulinn practically 
disbanded it, retaining only a few of its members; but it mmni grew 
again to its former proportions. The officers belonging to the Jti kola 
were arranged in five elapses.. with more or lfcs* mechanical promotion, 
such as generally prevailed through the imperial service. The member* 
them selves seem to have had some voice in t he selection of men for the 
highest and most responsible duties. The standing of the xchola became 
continually more honourable; and member of it ^ to provincial 
governorships, mid even to still higher positions. The ngtrt* in rt&w 
was ubiquitous but only some ol the more momentous forms of hi" 
activity can be mentioned here. 

An officer called prime pit* drawn from the schoia^ was *ent to every 
Yiairius and into every province, w here he was the chief of the governor^ 
staff of assistants {uffirttim). This officer IvjuI gone through n cruirM 1 of 
espionage in lower situations, and his relation to Lhr magister oflkwrmi 
made his proximity uncomfortable for his nominal superior. Indeed the 
prtnctpt came to ptay the part of a sort of Maire du Palais to the rector 
prrrvmetez, who tended to become a merely nominal ruler. The prin&ps 
and the ojfivUm were quite capable of conducting the affair* of the 
province alone, Hence we hear of youths being corruptly pkced in 
important govemorships, and of these'office bring purehaaed, ns in the 
days of the Republic, only in a different manner. After this provincial 
jiervice* the prinerp* usually became governor of a province himself. 

At fui earlier stage of his career, the agent in rtbu# would be despatched 
to a province to superintend the imperial Post-tierrice there, and sec that 
it was not in any way abused. This title wan then jfraejxmtm Curtu* 
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publiaiv nr Inter ettriosus. This service would enable him to play the 
part of a spy wherever he went. The burden of providing for the Post 
was one of the heaviest which the provincial* hud to bear* and those 
who con travelled the regulations concerning it were often highly-placed 
offici&h. That the cnowi by their espionage could make themselves 
intolcruble there is much evidence to show. 

The ogeutes h* rebus were also the general messengers of the govern¬ 
ment, and were continually despatched on occasions great or small, to 
make announcement* in every part of the emperor"* dominions. While 
performing this function they were often the collectors of special dona¬ 
tion* to the imperial exchequer* ami made illegitimate gains of their 
own, owing to the fear which they inspired. A regulation which' is 
recorded forbidding any fn rebus from entering Rome without 

special permission* h eloquent testimony to the reputation which the 
schoia in general had earned. 

Among the other miscellaneous duties of the maghter qffuhrum was 
the supervision of formal intercourse between the Kin pi re and foreign 
communities and princes. Also the general superintendence of the 
imperial factories and arsenals which supplied the army with weapons, 
The corps of guards (jmr twine scuiariontm gentium) who replaced ttie 
de*tre>ved Praetorian* were under his command, so that he resembled the 
Praefeetus Praetorio of the earlier empire. And connected with this 
was a responsibility for the safety of the frontiers (J&utaf) and control 
over the military commanders there. Further the aervanta who attended 
to the court ceremonial {affiemm ndmivtioni^) were under his direction* 
as were some others who belonged to the emperor'^ state. His civil and 
criminal jurisdiction extended over the immense mass of public servants 
at the capital* with few exceptions* and his voice in selecting official* 
for service there was potent. In short, no officer liad more constant 
and mare confidential relations with the monarch than the magiskr 
qfikianim. He was the most important executive officer at the centre of 
government 

The greatest judicial and legal officer was the qua&tor sacri pulatii. 
The early history of this officer is obscure and no acceptable explanation 
bus been found for the use of the title qufusttor in connexion w ith it. 
The dignity of the Quaestor 1 ? functions may be understood from dcacrip* 
lions given in literature. Symmachns calls him w the dis;x>*cr of 
petitions and the constructed of laws" (rcr/dicT praam, ffgum condtior). 
The poet t huidian says that he u issued edicts to the world* and answers 
to suppliants," while Corippus describes him » ^ the Champion of 
justice* who under the emperors auspices control* legislation and legal 
principles" (iuro). The 1 Junes tors office, like many others advtuiced in 
importance after its creation* which appears to have taken place not 
earlier than Constantine"* reign. In the latter part of the fourth 
century he took precedence even of Lhe mapkter uffidonm, ami with 
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one brief interruption., he maintained this rank. The rajoireincnt* for 
the office were above all skill in the law and in the art of Legal expression. 
On all legal questions, whether questions of change in law* or qpaestions 
of its administration, the emperor gave hb final decision by the voice of 
the Quaestor, No body of servants (o/fltium} was specially allotted to 
him* but the xcriniu were at his service. Indeed he may be said to have 
been the intermediary between the jrratui and the emperor, II is relations 
with the heads of the departments a Ubetlii and a mmmriti , juid particularly 
with the latter, must have been very close; but their work was prepara¬ 
tory and subordinate to his so far as legal matters were concerned. The 
instances in which the magixter memorise succeeded in acting independently 
of the Quaestor were exceptional. A share in the appointment to certain 
of the lesser military offices was a].*o assigned to the Quaestor, who kept 
a record of the names of their holders, which was known as latmalum 
minttf. In this duty he was aviated by a high official of the Acrimum 
mrnwrifu?? whose title was lafercutenm*. 

There was another body called tribuni ci stotarlu not attached to the 
ferine which was of considerable importance. The service of these 
functionaries was closely connected with the de]iterations of the great 
Imperial Council* the CmhfiHonum^ which is to be described presently. 
They had to see that the projjer officers carried out the decisions of the 
Council. Their business often brought them into close and confidential 
relation with the emperor himself The officer at the head k prlmkemus 

{literally, one whose name is w ritten first on a wax tablet_ prtmn cera). 

The title is given to many officers serving in other department and 
indicates usually, but not always high milk. This particular 
ranked even higher than the chiefs of the scrinm and the carfrawis sacri 
pdatn. According to the Xoiiti a he lifts “cognizance of all dignities 
and administrative officer Both mi linin' and civil." He kept the great 
list known as faicretdum muiujr, in which were comprised not only the 
actual tenants of the greater offices* but forms for their appointment, 
schedules of their duties* and even a catalogue of the different sections 
of the army and their stations including the rthofae which served m 
imperial guards. 

The reorganisation of Finance brought into existence a host of 
officials who either Imre new unmes or old titles to which new duties 
find been assigns!. The great and complex system of taxation initiated 
hy Diocletian and carried further by his succ&khh can here be only 
sketched in broad outline. Although, like all the institutions uf the 
new monarchy, the scheme of taxation had its roots in the past, the new 
development in its completed form stands in such marked contrast to old 
condition*, that there is not much in be gained by detailed references to 
the earlier Empire, Be foie Diocletian's time the old ticrarium Sfduni 
hjid ceased to be of imperial importance, and the avrarmn militate of 
Augustus hail disappeared The general census of Roman citizens. 
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carried out at Homes is not heard of after Vespasian** time. Of the 
ancient revenues of the State very many were swept away by Diocletian’s 
reform, even the most productive of alL the five per cent, tax on Inherited 
property (viccshrm ht'n'ilitatum) by which Augustus had <mbject£d Roman 
citizens in general to taxation. The -separate provincial census, of which 
in GnuL for example, we hear much during the early Empire wo* 
rendered unnecessary, The grmt and powerful sacictnte* piMlmnurum 
had dwindled away, though publkmii were still employed for some 
purposes. Direct collection of revenue had gradually taken the place 
of the system of farming. Where any traces of the old system remained, 
it was subject to strict official supervision. Before Diocletian the 
incidence of taxation on the illiferent parts of the Empire hail been most 
unequal, "['he reasons for this lay partly in the extraordinary variety of 
the condition* bv winch in Lillies past the relation of different portion* 
of the Empire to the central government had heed fixed when they first 
come under its sway; partly in Republican or Imperial favour or 
disfavour as they afterwards affected the burdens to lie endured in 
different places; partly by the evolution of the municipalities of different 
types throughout the Roman dominions. Towns and districts which 
once hod been immune from imposts or slightly taxed had become 
tributary and vke-verw- The reforms instituted by Augustas Jiud 
parried further by his successors did something towards securing uni¬ 
formity, but many diversities continued to exist, Some of these were 
produced by the gift of imumntttu which wils bestowed on many civic 
communities scattered over the Empire, Without this gift even com¬ 
munities of Roman citizens were not exempt from the taxation which 
marked off the provinces from Italy. 

[n order to understand tile purpose of Diocletioifs change* in the 
taxation of the Empire, it is necessary to consider the struggle which he 
and Constantine made to reform the imperial coinage. The difficult 
task of explaining with exactness the utter demoralisation of the currency 
At the moment when Diocletian ascended the throne cannot lie here 
Attempted, Only a few outstanding features can lie delineated. The 
political importance of sound currency ha* never been more cxmspkuou^l V 
shewn than in the century which followed on the death of Coni modus 
(A.p. 180). Augustus had given a stability to the Roman coinage which 
it had never before possessed. Hut he imposed no uniform system on 
the whole of his dominions. Gold (with one slight exception| lie 
allowed none to mint hut himself. Hut copper he left in the hands oi the 
Senate. Silver he coined himself f while he permitted many local mint* 
to strike pieces in that me la I also as well m in copper, Subsequent 
history extinguished local diversities and brought about by gradual 
steps a general system which was not attained till Hie fourth century. 
Aurelian deprived the Senate of the power winch August uh hod left it. 
Although the imjierial coin* underwent a certain amount of deprecift- 
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turn between the time of Augustus and that of the Severi, it m not such 
“f to throw out of gear the taxation and the commerce of the Empire 
Hut with Cmnilft a rapid decline set in, and by the time of An ret inn 
the disorganisation had gone so far that practically gold and silver were 
demonetised, and copper became the standard medium of exchange. 
The principal coin that professed to tie silver had come to contain no 
more than live per cent, of that metal, and this projmftion sank 
afterwards to two per cent. What a government gains by making its 
laments in corrupted coin is always far more than lost in the revenue 
which it receives. The debasement of the coinage means a lightening 
of taxation, and it is never possible to enhance the nominal amount 
receivable by tile exchequer so as to keep pace with the depredatiou. 
Ihe effect of this in the Hoiuan Em [lire was greater than it would liave 
been at an earlier time, since there Li reason to believe that much of the 
revenoe formerly payable in kind had been transmuted into money. 
A measure of Aurelian had the effect of multiplying by eight such-taxes 
as were to be paid in coin. As the chief (professing) silver coin had 
twenty years earlier contained eight times as much silver as it had then 
come to contain, he claimed that he was only exacting what was justly 
due, hut his subjects naturally cried out Against his tyranny. So 
greater of the disorganisation of the whole financial system could 
be given than lies in the fact that the treasury issued sack loads ( MUs\ 
of the Antonioni, firet coined by Caracal la, Which were intended to lie 
silver, but were now all hut hose metal only. These fhUts naased 
from hand to irnnd unopened. ' J 

Diocletian's attempts to remove these mischiefs were not altogether 
fortunate. He made experiment after experiment, aiming at that 
stability »t the currency which liad, on the whole, prevailed for two 
centum*?, after the reforms of Augustus, but never teaching it. Finally 
discovering tlrnt the last change be fed made led to general railing of 
CTl k ‘ “J. *• “ 1<!bMted ^ A.n. 301 by which tbechaLa 
dlth WerC ** Realty for transgression befog 

(.‘onstantine was forced to handle afresh the tangled problem of the 
currency, the task was rendered especially difficult by the fresh 
debasement of coinage width was [icrpctrated by Maxentius while he 
wav supreme in Italy. It may be said at once that the goal «f Diocletian's 

wcfoht rfV** u by Constentiiie. He did indeed alter the 

weight of the gold piece, which now received the name of tolulii.*, and it 
continued in circulation, practically unchanged, for centuric*. But this 
gold pieci* was to all intents and purposes not a coin, for when payments 
were made m it,they were reckoned by weight. The mtidu* wiJ in effect 

bJ the in ^rb b ] r"' W<te ronv *" ic *% guaranteed 

'nJ h o. ^ 1 “I r ,e 19 irue of CcmsbmtliieV diver pieces. 

Hie only coma which could lx* paid and received by their number 
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without weighing, were those contained in the j'offej, of which mention 
was ramie above, and the word Jhllit whs now applied to the individual 
coins, as well as to the whole sock. It had proved to be impossible to 
restore the monetary system which had prevailed in the first, and second 
centuries of the Umpire, But the tide of innovation was at length stayed, 
and this in itsdf was no small boon. 

The line taken by the reform of Diocletian in the scheme of taxation 
was partly marked out for him by the anarchy of the third century, 
which led to the great debasement of the coinage described above and 
to many oppressive exactions of an arbitrary character. The lowering 
of the currency had disorganised the whole revenue and expenditure of 
the government. Where dues were receivable or stipends payable of a 
fixed nominal amount, these had largely lost their value. A natural 
consequence was that payments both to be made and to be received 
wore ordered by Diocletian to be reckoned in the produce of the soil, 
and not in coin, During the era of confusion a phrase, indki^ had 
come into use to denote a special requisition made upon the pro¬ 
vincials over and above their stated dues. What Diocletian did was 
hi make what had been irregular into a regular and general impost, 
subjecting all provincials to it alike, and abolishing the unequal tributes 
of different kinds which had been previously required. The result was 
an enormous levelling of taxation throughout the provinces* And to 
some extent the immunity of Italy itself was withdrawn. But the sum 
to Ikj raised from year to year was not uniform. It depended on an 
announcement to which the word irulkth was applied, issued by the 
emperor for each year. Hence the number of indktian&r proclaimed 
by an emperor became a convenient means far denoting the years of 
his reign. 

The assessment of communities and individuals was managed by on 
elaborate process. The newlv arranged burdens fell on land. ^ The territo- 
rtum attached to even r town was surveyed and the land dossified according 
to its use for growing grain or producing oil or wine* A certain number 
of acres (ii^rra) of arable land w^as calk'd a ittgum. The number 
varied, partly according to the qualify of the soil, which wa* roughly 
graded, portly according to the province in which it was situated. Ill 
the case of nil, the taxable unit was often arrived at by counting the 
number of olive trees; and this was sometimes the case with vine*. 
The iugpim was however supposed to be fixed in accordance with the 
Hu lib of one man's labour, and therefore caput (|>crson) and frum 

the [Joint of view of revenue, became convert! hie terms. But men and 
women and slaves and cattle were taxed separately, and in addition to 
the tax on the land. Each man or slave on a farm counted os one 
caput and each woman a* half a caput. A certain number of cattle 
constituted also a ingum and thu& there was no need to divide up the 
|«Lsiurtr lands as the arable lands were divided. Meadows were rated for 
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the supply of fodder. The total requirements of the government were 
stated in the indictio, and every community had to contribute in 
accordance with the number of taxable units which the survey had 
disclosed. All the produce which the tax pavers handed over was stored 
in great government barns (harrm). 

The system o-f collection, though decentralised, was had, The 
decurions or senators of each town, or the ten chief men of each town 
{tkeemprimi) were responsible for handing over to the government all 
that was due. A revision took place every five years, and was generally 
carried through with much tinfairtim and oppression of the poorer 
landholders. Apparently a fresh survey was nut made, but evidence 
taken by the town-officers in tile town itself. From 312 onwards we 
find a fifteen-year ill diet ion-period, which came to be largely used as a 
chronological instnmient. It would seem that even- fifteenth year a 
re-allotment of taxes was made which was based on actual survey. But 
evidence fur this is scanty. An itnperial revenue officer called censitor 
was restricted to the duty of receiving the dues from a community as 
a whole. Outside imperial officers were called in to assist in the collection 
of dues from recalcitrant taxjMivors. This happened at first occasionally, 
then regularly. Naturally another door was thus opened to oppression, 
from which the rich would manage to escape more light!v tlmn the pour. 
The special arrangement made by Diocletian for Italy will be explained 
later: also the exemptions accorded to privileged classes of individuals. 

Along with the payment of government dues in kind went the 
payment of stipends in kind. A certain mu mint of com, wine, meat, 
and other necessaries, grouped together, constituted a unit to which the 
name minima was applied, and salaries, military and civil, were laigelv 
calculated in annonat. Where allow ance was made for horses, the amount 
granted for each was colled fa pit uni. When stability was in some degree 
secured for the currency, these annoiuu were again expressed in money, 
by a valuation railed adaentiio. The government, to be on safety’s side, 
of course exacted as a rule more produce from the soil than was needed 
for use, and the excess was turned into money, naturally at low prices. 

In addition to the burdens on the land, many other imports were 
levied. Flic maintenance of the Fteeit Venice along th* main roads was 
most oppressive. In the towns every trad* was taxed, the contribution 
!rearing the name of lusindh ntUttiio or chripurfi i/rutn . The customs 
dues at the ports and transit dues at the frontier were maintained. 
Revenues were derived frnm government monopolies in mines, forests, 
*dt factories, and other potions. Some of the old Republican 
imposts, such as the tax on manumitted slaves, stijl survived. Persons 
rf distinction were subject to special exactions. Imperial senators paid 
several duea, especially the so-called mtrum obiatiattm, which like many 
inevitable Inn ns of taxation, professed in its name to be a free-will 
offering. Senators uf municipil towns {dcairUmu) were weighted both 
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by local and by imperial burdens. Every five years of Kin reign tbe 
emperor celebrated a festival, at which be dispensed large sums to the 
army and to civil functionaries. At the same time the dccunom* of the 
municipalities had to pay an oppressive tax known m murum comnar ft/m, 
the beginnings of which go right back tn the time of the Itepublic. 
As is shewn below, certain trading corporations were hereditarily bound 
to assist in the provisioning of the two capitals: and some other 
miscellaneous services were similarly treated. 

From the third century the officer who in each province looked after 
the imperial revenue, whoso earlier title was procurator, began to lie 
called rationalis. But under Diocletian's system, each governor b ecam e 
the chief financial officer in his province. For each DIoeccsis there was 
appointed a rathmd'ut Jntmmac n i, in which name summar rri refers to 
the complex of provinces forming the Dioecesis. The great Imperial 
minister of finance at the centre bore the same name at first; xurnma m 
in his case indicate the whole Empire. But the title come* Jtacrarum 
largiiiomtm came into use in the reign of Constantine, This officer 
advanced from the rank of perfecti&ttmm to a high place among the 
illuAtrt'Ji, nie appellation comes came to be given to all the chief 
financial officers in the Dioeceses of the East and to some of those in the 
West, while others continued to bear the name ratiomSt, Disputes 
between taxpayers and the lower government financial officers were 
doubtless decided in the last resort by the come* mmirujti targiiumum, 
A number of treasury officials and officers of the mint were under his 
orders. In certain places (Home, Milan, Lugrtunum, London and 
others) sub-treasuries of the government were maintained. There were 
also factories for the supply to the Court of many fabrics; all these the 
come* had under his charge. And he was in touch with the administrators 
of all public income and expenditure throughout tbe Empire. 

The emperor had revenue* which he distinguished as personal to 
himself rather than public, although they doubtless were largely expended 
on imperial administration. These personal revenues were derived 
from two sources distinguished a* rar privatu and patrimaniuM* and 
administered to some extent by different fitaflk In theory the jniiri - 
rmnlum consisted of property which might he regarded ns belonging 
to the emperor apart from the crown, while the res jrrh'atci attached to 
the crown itself But these distinctions were of iio great practical value. 
The imperial estates and possessions had come to be enormous, and 
covered large ports of some provinces, We Kara seen that the control 
of the imperial domains in one province, Cappadocia, was entrusted to 
the qtuieftar Jtarri cttbiruli The concentration of these immense estates 
in the hands of the ruler had an important effect upon the general 
evolution of society in the Empire. These properties hod largely accrued 
bv confiscation, mainly as a consequence of struggles fur the supreme 
power. The head of the administration of the new private designated ts 
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The Organisation of the Army 

corns* fci privatum or remm privatammy had a whole array of subordinates 
scattered over the provinces, and the staff which managed the pairt- 
motiium under an ofHcer usually called procurator patrimonii* though 
smaller, must have been considerable. 

The new hierarchy' of office wok swollen in its dimension* aLso by 
the reorganisation of the army* which placed a .series of new digit Hates 
militarcs beside the dignitatem aviks, Diocletian completed the severance 
of military from dvi] duties* excepting in some frontier districts* where 
they were 5 till combined. The regular title for a commanding officer is 
dux ; and the array, like the Empire* was broken up into smaller sections 
than of old, and for the same reason* jealousy of the concentration of 
much power in private hands. The whole force of the army was 
considerably increased. The distinction between the legions and the 
tiiLtifiu was maintained. The senatoria] tegntax who had been the 
commander uf the legion since Caesar's day* was replaced by a praefitcim 
nf yjmsh'Nui rank s and other change were made in the legionary officers. 
To the older daaitia were added new detachments to which the ^ime 
name was; given, but tilled chiefly with soldiers from beyond the bounds 
of the Empire! free Germans* Franks* and others The barbarian chiefs 
who came into the service became very prominent* and more and more 
frequently ns time went on rose to the highest commands in the whole 
army. Other barbarian forces were within the Empire* recruited from 
peoples w ho had bn deliberately planted there to defend the frontiers* 
and owing no other duty to the government. The general term fur these 
auxiliaries is lacti* but in the region of the Danube their designation 
was gentiles. They were commanded sometimes bv men of their own 
race, sometimes by Homan praefecti, The tendency oho to compose the 
cavalry of barbarians wm conspicuous, and new designations for the 
different detachments catne into use. The common title fur the more 
regular corps was vexHitiikmm ; the frontier forces pasH_si under the 
names of mud* n/nr* or sometimes op airs only. 

The greatest military reform introduced by the new monarchy lay in 
the construction of a mobile army. Hr want of this hod been early felt 
in the imperial period, when war on any frontier compelled the removal 
of defensive forces from other frontiers. The difficulty had been one of 
the causes which Led Septbnius Severtis to station ei legion at Alba 
near Rome* thus breaking with the tradition that Italy was not governed 
like the provinces. So long ft* the old Praetorian Cohorts existed, their 
military efficiency as 11 Held force was not great* and they were destroyed 
id consequence of the rising of Muxentius, Diocletian created a regular 
lield army* the title for w hich was comitatemes. The mine indicates the 
practice under the new system, whereby the emperor himself took 
command in all important wars* and therefore these troops were his 
retinue (cow^u/m#). The description comitatcn.rt* applied both to the 
foot-soldi era (legirmea), and the cavalry (vexiUatitmts)* in the later 
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fourth century a section of the comittdrtttit’x appear as paint in i ; and 
fin other body is miiuetl psrutfti-comftaiertM#, probably detachments not 
forming a regular part of the field army-} hut united with it temporarily, 
nnd recruited from the frontier forces. The designation riparkmei 
denotes the gum soils of the old standing camps on the on bide of the 
Empire. These are distinct from the newer Iimitanci y who cultivated 
lands (trrm? EmiUmau^ orjundi HmphVphi) along the limit?*, and held 
them by u kind uf military tenure. The castririani and castellm ir seem 
to luive held lands dose to the contra and ctuttefh i respectively , and did not 
differ essentially From the riparimm and limitanci. Their sons could 
not inherit the lands unless they entered the same sen see. The 
comUtfirfm# were in higher honour than the soldiers stationed on the 
outmost edges of the Empire, and their quarters were usually in the inner 
regions. The whole strength of the army under Diocletian, Constantine* 
and their successor* is difficult to calculate. The number of men in the 
legion seems to have steadily diminished, and by the end of the fourth 
century bo have sunk to two, or even one thousand* An estimate hared 
on the Notitia gives 250,000 infantry, Jind 110,000 cavalry on the 
frontier while the camtiatem?* comprise 1 50,000 foot and 46,000 horse. 
Hut the calculation is dubious, probably excessive. Generally speaking, 
the burden of army service fell chiefly on the lowest class. Though every 
subject of the Empire was in theory liable to senice, the wealthier, when 
any levy took place, were not only allowed, but practically coni pelted to 
find substitutes, lest the finances uf the Empire should suffer. 

In addition to the forces already mentioned, there grew up some 
corps w hich may he described as Imperial Guards. From the early Empire 
the pnetice of surrounding the emperor with an intimate bodyguard 
composed of barbarians, principally Germans had prevailed. Augustus 
possessed such a force, which he disbanded after the disaster suffered by 
Varus in Germany, but it was reestablished by his successors down to 
Gal bo. A little Inter came the equiU* virtgulum* also mainl y recrui ted 
from Germans who had a special camp in the capital, and were an 
appendage to the Praetorim*. IVobably when ConsUntine abolished 
the Praetorian* the ftjitkti rntgularcs also disappeared But before 
this happened, a new body guard had come into existence, bearing the 
name of the pwt?ctor?s dirini hkrh, It included Germans (often of 
princely origin), and Roman* of several classes high and low, Diocletian 
added n new set of prohdon^ composed partly of infantry and partiy 
of cavalry, which formed a sort of ror/w iTilite^ and served for the training 
of officers. In it were found officer** sons, men of different ranks, promoted 
from the regular army, and young members of noble or wealthy families 
The distinction between the two seta of proUdor** was not maintained, 
and the later title was damrrtki only. They served in dose proximity 
to the emperor, who thus nude personal attJtmintaDoe with men among 
them who were destined to liol<) commando. often important commands. 
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ill the regular army. The members of the body were raised far above 
the ordinary soldier by their perroimd, their privileges, their pay* in 
some ease* equal to that of civil officials of a high grade, by their equip- 
menand by the estimation m which they were held. The historian 
Ammiaium Man_tl]iims served in their rank*. They were divided into 
sections called xrlmfoc, 

Still another corps of Imperial Guards was created hy Constantine, 
consisting of scholar paktitt^ distinguished as .t rhaioe icutariorum, 
who were Romans, and whoiat gmHtium^ who were Wharians. They 
were detached from the general army organisation and were under the 
order* of the magbiUr qfffcforum. Thdr history' was not unlike that of 
the Pmetoriansj they became equally turbulent, and equally inefficient 
as soldiers. 

With the new’ organisation of the army, there sprang up new military 
offices of high importance, with new names. Constantine created two 
high officers els chief commanders of the mobile army, a magisUT cquitum 
and a magixUr ptdttum* Their position resembled that of the Pratfhti 
Pradorfa of the early Empire in several respects. They were immediately 
dependent on the emperor, and also, from the nature of their commands, 
on one another But circumstances in time changed their duties and 
their numbers. They had sometimes to take the field when the emperor 
was not present, and the division between the infantry command the 
cavalry command thus broke down. Hence the titles mnguicr cqitkum 
H peditumj and mtifpitcr ulrhtxqtic or m agister mUHurn dimply. 

The jealousy which the emperors naturally entertained for all high 
officers caused considerable variations in tile position and importance of 
these magi&tri. After the middle of the fourth century the ngeet^ary 
connexion of the maghtri with the ernperur's person had ceased, and the 
com man d of a mngkvbrr generally embraced the Dioeceds, within which 
war occurred or threatened. Where the emperor was, there would be 
two mugixtri called pmc&mUrf&t, either distinguished vls commander of 
infantry and cavalry, or bearing the title of magitfri utrjuAfm miBtiae 
But in the fifth century the emperor was generaliv in 
practice a military nonentity and was in the hands of one magider who 
wrn^ not unfrequently the real ruler of the Empire. M was the case with 
all high officials the mngi.rtr’t exercised jurisdiction over those under 
their dispodlio, not only in matter* purely military, but in case* of crime 
and even to some extent in connexion with civil proceedings. Ilie lower 
commanders also possessed similar jurisdictions but the details are not 
known. Appeal was to the emperor, w ho delegated the hearing as a role 
to one or other of the highest civil functionaries. 

So view of the great imperial hierarchy of officials would be complete 
which did not take account of the new' title corner Its application 
followed no regular rules. In the earlier Latin it was used somewhat 
loosely to designate men who accompanied a provincial governor, ami 
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were attached to bin >dalf (fdiur.T), especially such a* held no definite 
office connected with ad nii nitration, whether military or civil. Such 
unofficial members of the staff seem especially to have agisted the 
governor in legal matters, and in time they were paid, and were 
punishable under the laws against extortion in the province*. In 
the early Empire the title m liegins to be applied to no very 
precise manner to persona attached to the service of the emperor or of 
members of the imperial family ; but only slowly did it acquire an official 
ajgnilicfujee. Inscriptions of the reign of Marcus Aurelius show a change; 
a* many persons are assigned the title in this one reign as in all the 
preceding reigns put together. Probably at this time began the bestowal 
of the title on military as well as legal assistants of the emperor* anti 
soon its possessors were chiefly military officers, who after serving with 
the emperor, took commands oil the frontier. Then from the end of 
the reign of Severus Alexander to the early years of Constantine the 
description come* August* was abolished for human beings, but attached 
to divinities. Constantino restored it to its mundane employment, 
and used it as an honorific designation for officers of many kinds, who 
were nut necessarily in the immediate neighbourhood of an Augustus 
or Caesar* but were servants of the Augustus or Augusti and Caesars 
gencndlv, that is to say might occupy any position in the whole im pc rial 
administration. Constantine seems to have despatched com iies t not nil 
of the same rank or importance* to provinces or parts of the Empire 
concerning which he w ished to have cunfldential information. letter they 
appear in most districts, and the ordinary rulers are in some degree 
subject to them, and they hear Appeals ami complaints which otherwise 
would have been laid before the Praefeeti Praetoriu. The romik* 
provbuiarum sdlbrd a striking illustration of the manner in which offices 
were piled up upon offices, in the vain attempt to check corruption and 
misgovern merit. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the Court the name comes was 
attached to four high military officers; the maglHrr equltum and maghter 
peditum^ and the commanders of the domestkl cqmtes and the demotm 
petiites* Also to four high civil officers, the High Treasurer (come# 
Macr&rvm largithmurn) and the controller of the Privy Vur^c (comes rerum 
prhatarum)\ also the quaestor sacri palald and the magbter vjfimorum. 
These high civil functionaries appear as comitcs emmstarionh being 
regular memhers of the Privy Council (pansifiorhim). Before the end 
of Constantine's reign the words connecting the comes with the emperor 
and the Caesars drop out, possibly because the imperial rulers were 
deemed to be too exalted for any form of companionship A man is 
now not comes August* but comes merely or with words added to 
identify his duties, as for instance when the district is stated within 
which a military or civil officer acts, on whom the appellation has been 
bestowed. The former necessary connexion of the ramw with the Court 

cn* m 
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having ceased, the name was vulgarised and connected with office* of 
many kinds sometimes of a somewhat lowly nature. In many chm?s it 
was uot associated with duties at uli, but was merely titular, A> a 
natural result, camtiat were clarified in three orders of dignitv [priaii, 
tertii orclin **■). Admission to the lowest rank was eagerly coveted 
io*d often purchased, because of the immunity from public burdens which 
the boon carried with it. Cons tan tine also adapted the old phrase 
jxiiriciujt to new uses. The earlier emperors, first !>v special authorisa¬ 
tion, later merely ns emperors, had raised families to patrician rank, 
but the result was merely u slight increase in social dignity. From 
Constantine's time onwards, the dignity was rarelv bestowed and then 
the pairicii liecame a high and exclusive order of nobility. Thev had 
precedence next to the emperor, with the exception of the consuls actually 
in office. Their titles did not descend to their sons. The best known of 
the putricu are some of the great generals of lurbariiui origin, who were 
tilt* last hopes of the crumb ling Empire. The title Luted long; it was 
bestowed on Charles Martel, and was known later in the Byzantine 
Empire. 

At the centre of the great many-storeyed edifice of the bureaucracy 
was the Consistormm or Most Honourable Privy Council. There waadeep- 
moted in the Roman mind the idea that neither private citizen nor 
ollidal should divide on important affairs without taking the advice of 
those best qualified to give it. This feeling gave rise to the great 
Jill vising body for the magistrates, the Senate, to the jury who nasuitcd 
in criminal affairs, to the liench of counsellors, drawn from his staff, 
who gave aid to the provincial governor, and also to the loosely con¬ 
stituted gathering of friends whose opinion the jHitrrfamilut^ demanded. 
To every one of these groups the won! anuSum was applicable. It 
was natural that the early empemir. should have their ronjtilmm, the 
constitution of which gradually become more and more formal and 
regular. Hadrian gave a more imporbuit place than heretofore to the 
jurisconsults mmmg his adviser*. For a while « regular paid officer 
called contitiartu* existed. In Diocletian's time the old name crmirWimt 
was supplanted by coruhiorium. Tlie old advisers of the magistrates 
sat on the bench with them and therefore sometimes bore the name 
adsfsnort*. But it was impious to be seated in the presence of the new 
divinised rulers; and from the practice of standing (rowwrtm-) the 
Council derived its new name. From Constantine the Council received 
a more definite frame. As shewn above, certain officers became anniU* 
conshttorinni. But these officers were not Always the same after Con¬ 
stantine's reign. And additional persons were from time to time called 
in for particular business. The Praefedtu Praetono pramm or in 
eomiiiUu would usually attend. The CamUbahm was hoth a Council 
of State for the discussion of knotty imperial questions, nm\ also a High 
Court of Justice, though it is difficult to determine exactly wind cast* 
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might be brought before it. Probably Hint depended on the emperor 1 * 
will. 

it is necessary that something should he said of the position which 
the two capitals, Rome and Constantinople, held in the new organ isatinn, 
mid of the traces which still hung about Italy of fa older historical 
privileges. The old Roman Senate waa allowed a nominal existence, 
with a changed constitution and powers which were rather municipal 
than imperial Of the old offices whose holders once tilled the Senate, the 
C'ongulship. Praetor-hip, and Quaeatorahip survived, while the Tribunate 
and the Aedileship died out. Two (tmih/w ortlinarii were named by 
the emperor, who would sometime* listen to recoin mendatioiis from the 
senators. The years continued to be denoted by the consular names, and, 
to add dignity to Hu? office, the emperor or members of the imperial 
family would sometime* hold it. The tenure of the office was brief, and 
tiie ctm.mhx Mffftcti during the year were selected bv the Semite, with the 
emperors approval Hut to l)i? maud Stgfixtui wis of little value, even 
fmui a personal point of view. A list of nominations for the Proctorship 
and Quaestorodup was laid by the Pmtfectui urh't before the emperor for 
confirmation. Apart from these old olfires, nmnv of the new rfigitiiaieit 
nirricil with them membership of the ardo ttwUoritu, Ultimately all 
officials who were dari.mmi-, that is to say who possessed the lowest of 
the three noble titles, belonged to it. Thus it included not merely the 
highest functionaries, as the principal military officers, the civil governors, 
and the chiefs of bureaux, but many person* lower down in the hierarchy 
of office, for example oil the fomdrx. The whole body must have 
comprised some thousand*. But a man might lx a member of the ordo 
without being actually a senator. Only the higher functionaries and 
priests and the mnmlarts described above, with jHjssihlv a few others, 
actually took part in the proceedings. The actual Senate and the otvfo 
were distinguished by high-sounding titles in official documents, and 
emperors would occasionally send communications to the Senate about 
high matter*, and make pretence of raking its advice, uut of respect for 
fa ancient prestige, but fa business was for the most pari comparatively 
petty, and chiefly confined to the immediate needs of the city. But 
every now and then it was convenient for the ruler to expose the Senate 
to the odium of making unpopular decisions, ra in rases of high 
treason; mid when pretenders rose, or changes of government took place, 
the favour of tins ancient body still carried with it a certain value. 
Among the chief functions of the senators was the supervision of the 
supply of jMiti.r et circenxt,*, provisions and amusements, for the 
capital. The games w ere chiefly paid for by tire holders of the Consul¬ 
ship, 1’me tors hip, and yuaestorwhip. The obligation resting on the 
Proctorship was the most serious, and therefore nomination tu this 
magistracy took place many jails in advance, that the money might 
he ready. Naturally these burden* became tu a Luge extent compulsory; 
c. ac». a. vol. i. ns. u. < 
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and swi even wunit'll who- had inherited from a iseruttor had to .supply 
money for nuch purposes. Rich men of course exceeded the minimum 
largely with a view to display* The old privilege still attached to Romo 
of receiving com from Africa. Diocletian divided Italy into two 
districts, of which the northern (utijuntnria ntgm) paid tribute for 
support of the Court at Milan, while the southern (dwirijj Rotimr, 
or j ufmrhu'tirm regw) supplied wine, cattle, arid some other iicctssarie* 
for the capital, 

Senators as such and the urn ataria* or do were subject to special 
taxation, as well an the ordinary taxation of the provinces (with 
exception perhaps of the anrum mronamm). The JbUii wnaioriuA wjls 
a particular tax on senatorial land*, and even a landless senator hail to 
pay something: The aurum obtoikiutn already mentioned, wm specially 
burdensome. 

The most Important officer connected with the Senate was the 
Prncfi'rfuurhi. Hia office had grown steadily in importance during the 
whole existence of the Empire, From the time of Constant! ncdti holder 
wm i?ir ittuxtru* He was the only high official of the Empire who 
continued to wear the togn and not the military garb. Hu was at the 
head of the Senate and was the intermediary between that body and the 
emperor. The powers of his office were extraordinary. The members of 
the Senate resident in Rome w ere under his criminal jurisiliction. There 
was an appeal to him from all the lesser functionaries who dealt with 
legal matters in the first instance, not only in the capital, hut in a 
district extending 100 mile* in every direction. I its control spread over 
every department of Imsintsff, He was the chief guardian of public 
security and bad the cohortri uriwrw, as well as the vigdum 

under hit command. The provisioning of the city was an important 
part of lib duty, and the praqfcrtu* annomw acted under his urdera. A 
whole army of ufficiab, many of them bearing titles: which would have 
lx*en strange to the Republic and early Empire, assisted him in looking 
after the water-supply, controlling trade and the markets, mid the 
traffic on the river, ill maintaining the river hunks, in taking account of 
the property of ttenator* and in many other department* of affairs It 
is difficult to Kay how far his position m* affected by the presence in the 
city of a Corrector, and a Vicarius of the J Wfectus Prnetorio. The 
material welfare of Rome was at least abundantlv cared for by the 
new monarchyi The city hod already grown accustomed to the loss 
of dignity caused by the residence of the emperors in cities more 
convenient for the purposes of government But the foundation of 
CoiLsbrntinople must have been a heavy blow'. The institutions of the 
old Rome were to a groat extent copied in the new. There was a Senate 
subject to the same oblipittmis its in Rome. Mod of the magistracies 
were repeated. Rut until 359 no Prae/him urhi seems to have existed 
at ( oiiKtantiimple. Elaborate arrangements were made for placing the 
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m-w city on a level with the old a> relinks tributes of com, Urine, mid 
other necessaries from the provinces. The more frequent presence of 

the ruler gave to the new capital a brilliance which the old must have 
tnvi&tf, 

So for the mmrhflier y of the new government in its several parts him 
been (nonlied. We must now consider in outline what was its total 
u P l,lfc tlie inhabitants of the Empire. The inability of the ruler to 
assure good government to his subjects wa* made conspicuous by the 
frci|iient creation of new offices, whu*e object mis to curb the corruption 
of the old. r l he multiplication of the functionaries in dote touch with 
the population rendered oppression more certain and less punishable 
than ever. Lrictantin* declares, with pardonable exaggeration, that the 

number of those who liver! on the taxes was a* great ns the number who 
panl them. The evidence uf official rapacity is abundant The laws 
thundered against it in vain* Oftentimes it happened that illegitimate 
exactions were Legalised in the empty hope of keeping them within 
kjuiuIh, Penalties expressed m laws were plain enough and numerous 
enough. Few corruption in a province not only the governor but his 
whole ojkhm were liable lo make heavy twmJipense, And the compara¬ 
tive powerie^new of the governor is shewn by the fact that the of/lcium 
m more heavily mulcted than hracL But a downtrodden [seople 
mrdy will or can bring legal proof against its oppressor. Nothing 
but extensive arbitrary diamittiil and punishment of hia servants by 
the emperor* without insistence on forms of law, would have met the 
evil. As it was, corruption reigned through the Empire with little 
check, fmd the illicit gains of the emperor's servants added to the strain 
tmpoM-d by tlie heavy imperial taxation. liras the bench! which the 
provincials had at find received by the substitution of Imperial for 
Republican government was more than swept away. Their absorption 
into the Roman polity on terms of equality with their conquerors, 
brought with it degradation and ruin. 

During the fourth century' that extraordinary development was 
completed whereby society was reorganised by a demarcation of classes 
so rigid that it beta me extremely difficult for any man to escape from 
that condition of life into which he was bom. fn the main, but not 
altogether, this result was brought about by the fiscal system. When 
the local Senates or their lenders were made responsible for producing to 
the government tlie quota of taxation imposed on their districts, it 
liecame necessary to prevent the members {flectirione* or mriate/i) from 
escaping their obligations by passing into another path of life, and also 
to compel the sons to walk in their fathers' footsteps. But the main- 
tcnnnrc of the local onto was necessary also from the local as well as 
the imperial point of view. The magistracies involved compulsory as 
well a-- voluntary payments for local objects, and therefore those capable 
of filling them must be thrust into them by force if need were. Every 
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kind of magistracy in every town of the Empire* iand every official position 
in connexion with any corporate body, whether priestly college or trade 
guild or religious guild* brought with it expenditure for the beneiit of 
the community* and on this* in great part* the ordinary life of every 
town depended. The Theodostiui Code .shews that the absconding 
dceurio was in the end treated jw a runaway slave; five guld pieces 
were given to any one who would haul him back to his duties. 

In time the members also of all or nearly all professional corporations 
{collegia or corpora) were held to duties by the State, and the burden of 
them descended from father to son. The evolution by which these free 
unions for holding together in a social brotherhood all those who 
followed a particular occupation were turned into bodies with the stamp 
of caste upon them, is to be traced with difficulty in the extant inscrip¬ 
tions and the legal literature. Hero as everywhere the fiscal synteni 
instituted by Diocletian was a powerful agent. A large part of the 
natural fruits of the earth passed into the hands of government, and 
a vast host of assistants was needed for transport Jind distribution. And 
the organisation for maintaining the food-supply at Home and Con¬ 
stantinople became more and mure elaborate* For the a rmouu idoue 
many corporations hod to give service, in most cases casilv divined from 
their names* as navicutarVtjjTu ft?™ in rii * mercatore& h otcarii, dtuarii, peettarii, 
phttores f fowarii* porvimarii and numerous others, similar bodies were con¬ 
nected with public works, with police functions, as the ext i net ion of lire*, 
with government operations uf numerous kinds, in the minis the mines 
the factories for textile and arms and so on. In the curb Empire the 
service rendered to the State was not compulsory*and partly bv rewards* 
such os immunity from taxation* partly by pay, the governnunt was 
willingly served. But in time the burdens became intolerable. State 
officers ultimately controlled the minutest details connected with these 
corporations. And the tasks imposed did not entirely proceed from the 
imperial departments. The curtate of the towns could enforce axnaUnct 
from the local collegia within their boundaries. And the tentacles of the 
great octopus nf the central government were spread over the provinces. 
In the fourth and later centuries the restrictions on the freedom of these 
corporations were extraordinarily oppressive, Egress from inherited 
membership wm inhibited by government except iu ran;: instance*. 
Ingress* as into the dnss of curudnt, was* directly or indirectly* com¬ 
pulsory. The colleges differed greatly in dignity* In some* us in that 
of the naoiculnrii, even senator* might be concerned, and office-holder* 
might obtain, among their reward^ the rank of Human knight. On the 
other hand, the bakers (putter r#) approached near the condition of 
slavery* Marriage* for instance* outside their own circle was fur hidden* 
whereas* in other coses, it was only rendered difficult Tropei-ty which 
hod once become subject to the duties required of a ajkgkm could 
hardly be released. The cud was that coikgiali or corporal* all over the 
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Empire took any method they could hnd of cscapitig from their servitude, 
and the law's severest pun bhmonts could not check the movement. If we 
may believe some late writer, thousands of citizens found life in liarbariaii 
lands more tolerable titan in the Roman Empire. 

The status of other classes in the community also tended to became 
tiered itary, Tliis was the case with the official?* and the soldiery though 
here compulsion was not so severe. But the tillers uf the ground (taloni) 
were more hardly treated than any uther class, (t became impossible 
fur them, without breach of the taw, to tear themselves awav from the 
soil of the locality within which they were bom. The evolution of this 
peculiar form of serfdom* which existed for the purposes of the Staten, is 
difficult to trace. Many causes contributed to its growth and final 
establishment, ns the extension of large private and especially of vast 
imperial domains* the imitation of the iTcnnan half-free ini id-tenure 
when barbarian? were settled as IncH or in/juillni with in the Empire* the 
influence of Egyptian and other Eastern land-cu? loins* but alxive all the 
drastic changes in the imperial imposts which Diocletian introduced. 
The cultivator's principal end in life was to insure a contribution of 
natural products fur the revenue. Hence it was ft necessity to chain him 
to the ground, and in the law-books ddscnjtfichte is the commonest title 
for him. The details uf the scheme of taxation, giver above, shew how 
it must have tended to diminish population* for every additional person, 
even a slave* increased the contribution which each holding must pay. 
The owners of the land were ill the first instance responsible* but the 
burdens of course fell ultimately and iu the main on the agricultural 
workers. The temporary loss of provinces tu the invader, the failure uf 
harvest in any part uf the Empire* the economic effects of pestilence, and 
other accidents, all led tu greater sacrifices on the pari uf those provinces 
which were not themselves affected. Tile exactions became heavier and 
heavier, the punishments for attempts to escape from dutv more and mure 
severe, and yet flight and disappearance of adorn took place on a large 
scale. By the end of the fourth century it was possible fur lawyers to 
say of tJiis unhappy class that they were almost in the condition of slaves, 
and a century or so later that the distinction between them and slaves 
no longer existed : that they were slaves of the land itself on which they 
were bonn 

1m many other ways, under tlie new monarchy* the eitissetifi uf the 
Empire were treated with glaring inequality. The gradations of official 
station were almost ns important iu the general life of the Empire os they 
now are in China* and they were reflected in titular phrases, some of 
which have been given above. Etiquette became must complicated. 
Even the emperor was bound to exulted forms of address in his com¬ 
munications with his servants or with groups of persons within his 
Empire. * Your sublimity* Your munificence,*' ** Your loftiness," 
were common salutations for the greater officers. Hie ruler did not 
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disdain to employ the title parens in add reding some of them. Tbf' 
innumerable new titles which the Empire had invented welt 1 highly 
valued and much paraded by their possessors, even the titles of offices in 
the inunicipalities. Great hardship must have been caused to the lower 
ranks of the taxpayers by the extensive relief from taxation which wim 
accorded to hosts of men in the service of the government (Nominal or 
real) as part payment for the duties which they performed or were 
supposed to perform. With these immunities, hs with everything else in 
the Empire, there was much corrupt dealing. The criminal law lacame 
a great respecter of person*. Not ordy was the jurisdiction over the 
upper classes separated at many points from that over the lower, hot 
the lower were subject to punishments from which the upper were free. 
Gradually the Empire drifted farther and farther away from the old 
Republican principle* that crimes as a rule are to be punished in the 
same way, whoever among the citizens commit* them, A sharp distinc¬ 
tion was drawn between the u more honourable^ {ione*titrr&) and the 
M more humble"* ( humtlktrt* or ptehen). The funner included the 
ini penal ordo i&nat&rim* the eqwte*r t the soldierclass generally and 
veterans, and the Ichlh) senator* (decurfafus). The honesti&rr.K could not 
be executed without the emperor's sanction, and if executed, were exempt 
from crucifixion (a form of punishment altogether abolished hi the 
Christian emperors). They could not be sentenced to penal servitude in 
mines or elsewhere. Nor could they be tortured in the course of criminal 
proceedings excepting for treason, magic end forgerv. 

A general survey of Roman government in the fourth and later 
centuries undoubtedly leaves a strong impression of injustice, inequality, 
and corruption lending fast to ruin. But some parts of the Empire did 
maintain a fair standard of prosperity oven to the verge of the general 
collapse. The two greatest problems in history, how to account for the 
rise of Rome and how to account fur heir fall, never have been, perhaps 
never will be t thoroughly solved, 
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CHAPTER HL 

CONSTANTINE’S SUCCESSORS TO JOVIAN: AND THE 
STRUGGLE WITH PERSIA. 

DfcATH had surprised Constantine when preparing to meet Persian 
nggrcs*ion on the Eastern frontier and it seems certain that the 
Emperor had made no final provision for the succcsdon to the throne, 
though later writers profess to know «f * will which parcelled out the 
Roman world among the members uf his family. During his lifetime 
his three sons had been created Caesars and while for hi& nephew 
Hannibal lianus he Inal fashioned a kingdom in Asia, to his nephew 
Del mat] us had Ijeeti assigned the Ripa Golliita, Possibly we art* to see 
in these latter appointments an attempt to satisfy discontent at Court; 
it. may be that dp tat ns and Ablabius, carousing the cause of a younger 
branch of the imperial stock, had forced Cuhstantint’s hand and that it 
was for this interference that they afterward* paid the jjenalty of their 
lives. But it would seem a more probable suggestion that the Persian 
danger whs thought to demand an older and more experienced governor 
than Constant!us, while the boy Comtans was deemed unequal to 
withstand the Goths in tine north. At least the plan would appear to 
have been in substance tliat uf a threefold division of spheres itself 

suggested by administrative necessity; Constantine Was true to the 

principle of Diocletian, find it was only a superficial view which saw in 
this devolution of the central power a partition of the Runiun Empire 1 . 
Thus on the Emperor's death there followed an interregnum of nearly 
four months. Constantine hud, however, Iveeri successful in inspiring his 

soldiers with his own dynastic views; they feared new tumult mid 

internal struggle and in face of the twenty year old Constantins felt 
themselves to he the masters. The armies agreed that they would have 
none but the sons of Constantine to rule over them, and at one blow 
they murdered ail the other relatives of the dead Emperor save only the 
child Julian and Gallus the future Caesar; in the latter a case men 
looked to his own ill health to spare the cxeeutiouw. At the same 
time perished Dp tat us and Ablabius. On 9 September Constant ins, 
Constantine II and Cotistans each assumed the title of Augustus as 
joint Emperors. 

1 Cf. Victor, Com. sun. 30, quad [mrlilo impede. 
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His contemporaries were unable to agree how far Constant! us w 
to l*e held responsible for this assassination. He alone of the sons of 
Constantino was present in the capital, it was he who stood to gain 
most by the deed, the property of the victims fell into his hands, while 
It was wild that he himself regarded hi* ill-success ill war and his 
jdttMWm esH as Hcaven’a punishment and that this murder wjis one of 
the three ring which he regretted on Ids death-lad. In Inter times some, 
though considering the slaughter as directly ins pi ret l by the Emperor* 
have vet belli him justified and have viewed him as the victim of 
a tragic necessity of state. Certainty h impassible but the circumstances 
suggest that inaction and not participation is the tine charge against 
Cons tan tiu-s: the army which made and unmade emperors was detaTtumd 
that there should he no rival to question their choice. The massacre 
had fatal consequences; it was the seed from which sprang Julian's 
mistnuyt and ill-will: in a panegyric written for the Emperor 5 ® eye he 
might admit the plea of compulsion, hut the deep-seated conviction 
remained that he was left an orpluui through hb cousin** crime. 

In the summer of 883 the new rulers assembled in Paiinonia (or 
possibly at Vimifmrium in Daria, not far from the Pan hum inn frontier) 
to determine their spheres of government. According to their father s 
division, it would seem, Spin, Britain, and the two Gauls fell to 
Constantine : the two Italics, Africa, XQyricum and Thrace were sub¬ 
jected to Constant while south wart! from the Propontis, Aida and the 
Orient with Pont us and Egypt were entrusted to ConstAntius. It was 
thus to Constantins that, on the death of HannihalliaTiiift, Armenia and 
the neighbouring allied tribes naturally passed, but with this addition 
the eastern Augustus appears to have remained content. The whole of 
the territory subject to Del matins, f.r. the Hipa Gothica which probably 
comprised Daria, Moeria I and II, and Scythia (perhaps even Panncmia 
and Noricumj went to swell the slnune of Constans who was now but 
fifteen year* of age 1 . But though both the old and the new Rome were 
thus in the hand* of the most youthful erf the three emperors, the balance 
of actual power still seemed heavily weighted in favour of Constantine, 
the ruler of the West; indeed* he appears to have assumed the position 
of guardian over hi* younger brother. It may be difficult to account 
for the moderation of Cans tan tius, but Julian points out that a war 
with Persia was imminent, the army wh* disorganized* and the pre¬ 
parations for the campaign insufficient; domestic [icnce was the Empires 
great need, while Constantins himself really strengthened his own podlimi 
by renounci Mg further claims: to widen 111® sphere of government might 
have only served to limit his moml authority. Further he was perhaps 
unwilling to demand for himself a capital in which his kinsmen had been 

■ la his CJjfhUvtLth year, KiUroji- *. 9 ; cf, ZrifMrhrifi Jiir Xtimixmatik* 

i. TO. |ip. 30 SM|q. 
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so recently murdered: his self-denial should prove his innocence', During 
the neit thirteen years three great and more or less independent interests 
absorbed the energies of Constantins : the welfare and doctrine of the 
Christian Church % the long drawn and largely ineffective struggle 
against Persia at id lastly the assertion and maintenance of his personal 

influence in the affairs of th^ West. __ __ -ti¬ 

lt whs to Ann tint Cmistiyitius tautened after bia nieutiiij* « Uli hs» 
co-rulers. Before his arrival Nisibis htul stt«*refully withstood a Persian 
siege (autumn 337 or spring 338), mid the Emperor at once made 
tircDCKKU clForLs to restore order and discipline among the Homan forces 
Profiting by bis previous experience be organised a troop of smiUiid 
horsemen after the Persian tnodd—tbe wonder of the time—and raised 
reemiU \mth for the cavalry and infantry regiments; he dem muled 
extraordinary contributioELS from the eastern provinces enlar^eci tnc 
river ttutillns and generally made his preparations tor rendering effective 
resistance to Persian attacks. The history of this border warfare is 
a tangled tale and our information sennty and fragmentary. In 
Armenia the fugitive king and those nobles who with him were loyal 
to Horne were restored to their country, but for the rest the campaign* 
resolved themselves in the main into the successive forays across 
the frontier of Peidmi or Roman troop*. Though l.udi Pcrsici 

<13_ 17 May ) were founded, though court orators could claim that the 

Emperor had frequently crossed the Tigris, bad mined fortieses on its 
banks and laid waste the enemy’s territory 1 with lire and sword, yet the 
lasting results of these campaigns were sadly to seek: now an Arab 
tribe would be induced to make common cause with Home {as iu 398) 
and to harry the toe, now a Persian town would be captured anti its 
inhabitants "transported and settled within the Empire, hut it was rare 
indeed for the armies of both powers to meet face to faro m the open 
field. Cutts tan tills persistently declined to take the aggressive: he 

Imitated to risk any great engagement which even if successful mig i 
entail a heavy loss in men whom he could ill afford to spare. * ,m 
battle alone have we any detailed account. Sapor had collected a vast 
army; conscripts of all ages were enlisted, while neighbouring tnbcsnieii 
nerved for Persian gold. In three divisions the host crossed the l igri* 
and by the Emperor's order* the frontier guards did not: dispute the 
nawa*^ The Persians occupied an entrenched camp at J Idem or Ellin 
near Singara, while a distance of some 150 stad^ lav between them «ud 
the Roman army. Even on Sapor’s advance Constantins tiue to In* 
defensive policy awaited the enemy’s attack; it may be, as Likuiui, 
averts, that Rome's best troops were absent at the time. Beneath then 
fortifications the Persian* had posted their splendid mailed cavalry' 

. For the -b«v e rf. Vicmr, JSptL IU , *>; Vita Ari*™ii 
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{catnpkrGcti) aid upon the rampart* archer* were stationed- On a mill- 
summer morning, prolmbly in the year 11+4 (possibly 348) ( the struggle 
began. At midday the Persians feigned Bight in the direction of their 
■Lump, hoping that thus their horsemen would charge upon an enemy 
disorganized by long pursuit. It was Already evening when the Romans 
drew near the: fort i Beat ions. Constant i m gave orders to halt until the 
dawn of the new day; but the burning heat of the sun had caused 
a raging thirst* the spring* lay within the Persian ramp mid the troops 
with little experience of their Kiri peroris generalship re fuzed to obey his 
commands and resumed the attach. Clubbing the enemy's cavalry, they 
stormed the palisades. Sapor Bed for Ids life to the Tigris, while the 
heir to his throne was captured and put to death. As night fell, the 
victors turned to plunder and excess, and under cover of the darkness the 
Persian fugitives re-formed and won back their camp. But success 
came too late; their confidence was broken and with the morning the 
retreat began. 

Turning to the history of the West after the meeting of the Augusti 
in 888* it would appear that Constantine forthwith claimed an authority 
superior to that of his co-rulers 1 ; be even Legislated for Africa although 
this province fell within the jurisdiction of Coustans- The hitler, how¬ 
ever, soon asserted his complete independence of his elder brother and 
in autumn (388?) after It victory on the Danube assumed the title of 
Sanimticus. At this time (839) he probably sought to enlist the support 
of Constantius, surrendering to the latter Thrace and Constantinople 1 . 
Disappointed erf his hopes, it would seem tha t the ruler of the West now 
demanded for himself both Italy and Africa. Early in 840 he suddenly 
crossed the Alps and at Atjuilein rashly engaged the advanced guard of 
Cun^taus who had marched from Naissus in Dacia, where news had 
read led him of his brother's attack- Constantine falling into an ambush 
perished* and Constant was now master of Britain* Spain and the (raids 
(before 9 April 840h He proved himself a terror to the ijarliarians 
and a general of untiring energy who travelled ineessanlly* making light 
of extremes of heat and cold T hi 841 and 842 he drove liack an 
inroad of the Franks and compelled that restless tribe “ for whom 
inaction vm a confession of weakness " to conclude n peace: he dis¬ 
regarded the perils of the English. Channel in w inter* and in January 348 
crossed from Boulogne to Britain* perhaps to repel the Piets anti Scots r 
His rule is admitted to hftve been at the outset vigorous and just, but 
tho promise of his early years was not maintained: his exactions grew 
move intolerable* hi* private vices more shameless, while his favourite 
wore allowed tu violate the laws with impunity. It would seem, however, 
to have been his unconcealed contempt for the army which caused his 

1 Till* trt tm m Terence drawn from hi* coinage 
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fall, A party at Court conspired with Mnreellirm-i, Count of the sacred 
large**?*, and Magnentius, commander of the picked corps of Joriani and 
Hert'iili'srii, to secure hia overthrow. Despite his Homan nunc Magnent hi- 
was a barbarian: his father hful been a slave and subsequently a freed m mi 
in the service of Constantine. While at Augustodumim, during the 
absence of the Emperor on a hunting expedition, MarteUinOs on the 
pretext of a banquet in honour of his son's birthday feasted the military 
leader's (18 January 850); wine had flowed freely and the night w^ 
alreadv far advanced, when Magnentius suddenly appeared among the 
revellers, clad in the purple. He was straightway acclaimed Augustus; 
the rumour spread: folk from the country-side pouretl into the city: 
Illyrian horsemen who had been drafted into the Gallic regiments joined 
their comrades, while the officer hardly knowing what was afoot were 
carried by the tide of popular enthusiasm into the usurpers camp. 
Constant fled for Spain and at the foot of the Pyrene by the small 
frontier fortress of Helene was murdered by Gaiso, the barbarian emissary 
of Magnentius. The news of his brother’s death reached Cons tan tins 
when the winter was almost over, but true to h» principle never to 
sacrifice the Empire to his own personal advantage be remained m the 
East, providing for its safety during his absence and appointing 

LucillianuR to be commander-in-chief. 

The hardship and oppression which the provinces had suffered unt ci 
Constans were turned by Magnentius to good account. A month after 
Ids usurpation Italy had joined him anti Africa was not dow to follow. 
The atmv of Illviicuin was wavering in its fidelity when, upon the advac 
„f Constantin sister of Constantins, Vetmnio, magiiter peditvm of the 
forces on the Danube, allowed himself to be acclaimed Emperor 
(t March, at Mutsa or Sirmium) and immediately appealed for help to 
Constantins. The latter recognised the usurper, scut Vetmnio a diadmii 
and gave orders that he should lie supported by the troops on the 
Pam Ionian frontier. Meanwhile in Rome, the elect of the mob, Ho» ius 
IWlitts Nepotianus, cousin of Constantins, enjoyed u brief and blooiiy 
roign of some 38 days until, through the treachery of a *™tor, he foil 
into the hands of the soldiers of Magnentius, led by Marcellmu* the 

newly appointed mogisUr vffiriorum. 

In the East, Nisibis was besieged for the third and last turn . 
Sapor's object was, it would seem, permanently to settle a ersum colony 
within the city. The siege was pressed with unexampled enerp , the 
Mygdonius was turned from its course, and thus upon an artificial lake 
the fleet plied its mills hut without effect. At length under the weigh 
of the watem juri of the city wall collapsed: cavalry mid 
charged to storm the breach, but the huge turned m flight and 

broke the lines of the assaili ml*. A new wall rose behind the old, and 
though four months Imd passed. Jacobin, Bishop of Vmh* never lost 
heart Then Sapor learned that the Massagetn* were invading h.s own 
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country and slowly the Persian host withdrew. For a time the Eastern 
frontier was at peace (a.d. S 50 ). 

In the West while Magnentius sought to win the recognition of 
Constantius, Vetranio played a waiting game. At last, the historians 
Url] os, the Illyrian Emperor broke lib promises and made his peace 
wftli Magneutiuft. A common embassy sought Comtantius: let him 
give Magnentius his sister Constantin to wife, and himself wed the 
daughter of Mjignentius + Cons tan tius wavered, hut rejected the pro- 
pciNtls and marched towards Sardica Vetruidp held the pass of Sncci— 
the Iron Gate nf later times—but on the arrival of the Emperor gave 
before him* In Nablus, or as others say in Sinnhiid, the two 
Emperor* mounted a rostrum and Comtantius harangued the troops, 
appealing to them to avenge the death of the *on of the great 
Constantine, The army bailed Constant ius alone m Augustus and 
Vetmnio sought for pardon. The Emperor treated the usurper with 
great respect anrl accorded him on his retirement to Prusa hi Bilhyuia 
a handsome pension until his death ai* years later. Such is the story, 
hut it can hardly fail to arouse suspicion- The greatest blot on the 
character of Cons tail ti u* is hh ferocity when once he fancied his 
superiority threatened, and here was both treason and treachery, for 
power had been stolen from him by a trick. All difficulties are removed 
if \ ptremo throughout never ceased to support Constantiuneven though 
the Emperor may have doubted his loyalty for a time when he heard 
that the prudent general had anticipated any action on the part of 
M-igneutills by himself seizing the key-portion* the pass of Succj r It is 
obvious that their secret was worth keeping : it is ill to play with armies 
a^ t.nri^tentiuR and ^etranio had done: while the cleinencv of an outraged 
ereign offei'ed a fair theme to the pnegirists of the Emperor. 
Marching against one usurper in the West* Corntnntius was anxious 
to secure the East to the dynasty of Constantine: the recent success of 
LuciUianus may have appeared dangerously complete. The Emperor** 
nephew Galina. had* it would seem t fur some time Tallowed the Court, 
ami while at Siniuum Constatitius determined to create him Caesar, 
Af tin- same time (IS March Sol) hus name was changed into Flavius 
( laudius Constant! us, be was married to ConstazrtiA and ttmune fhtirr 
Jugtvrii; forthwith the prince and his wife started for Antioch, 
Meanwhile Magnentius had not been idle; he hud mbed huge sums 
ot money in Gaul, while Franks Saxons Find Germans truoped to the 
support of iiicii fellow-couritninaii, whose army now outnumbered 
* . 01 Constantina The latter however took Ihe oSbialve in the 
spring of SKI and uniting Vetranio’s troop* with his own marched 
tow:mb Iht Alpine pn&sea An ambush of MogncntiuH posted in tht> 
defile* of A t mna inflicted severe loss on lib advance guard and thi- 
Eit, P eror compelled to withdraw, Ekted by this success, the 
iLsurjier now occupied Ponnonm and passing Poetovio made for Sinnfum. 
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Throughout his reign the polity of Constantins wiw marked by an 
anxious desire to husband the military forces of the Empire, and even 
now he wits ready to compromise and to avoid the fearful struggle bet ween 
the armies of Gnu! and lllyricum. He despatched Philippus, offering to 
acknowledge Mngnen tills ns co-August us m the West, if he would 
abandon any claim, to Italy, The ambassador was detained, hut his 
proposals lifter some delay rejected; the usurper was so certain of victory 
that his envoy the Senator Titianus could even counsel Constantins to 
abdicate. An attack of Mngnentius on Sisciawas repulsed find an effort 
to cross the Save was also unsuccessful. Constantins then retired, 
preferring to await the enemy in open country where he could turn to 
the best advantage hu superiority ill cavalry. At Cibalae the army 
took up an entrenched position, while Mngnenti us advanced mi Siriniutn, 
hoping to meet with no resistance, foiled in this he marched to Mursa 
hi the rear of Co Cretan tills' army. 'Hie latter was farced to relieve the 
town and here on 28 September the decisive battle was fought. Behind 
Constant!us flowed the Danube and on his l ight the Drave; for him 
flight must mean destruction. On both wings he posted mounted 
archere and ill the forefront the mailed cavalry {cataphnu ti) which he had 
himself raised after the Pereian model; in the centre the heavy armed 
infantry were stationed and in the rear the bowmen and dinger*. Before 
the struggle Silvmius with his horsemen deserted Magnentiua. From 
late afternoon till far into tins night the battle raged; the cavalry of 
Constantins routed the enemy’s right wing mid this threw the w hole line 
into confusion. Magnentiua tied lull MarcelUnus continued the fight, the 
Gnuls refused to acknowledge defent; some few escaped through tlu. 
dark ness, hut thousands were driven into the river or cut down u|»ti the 
plain. It is said that Magnentius loot 24,000 men, Coils tan tius S0,00CK 
The usurper took refuge in Aquileia and garrisoned the passe* of the 
Alps; although his overtures were rejected and though his schemes to 
murder the Caesar Gull us and thus to raise difficulties for Constantins in 
the East were foiled, yet the exhaustion of his enemies and the approach 
of winter made pursuit ini possible. Constant ius forthwith prurluhntd 
an amnesty for all the adherents of Magnentiua except only those 
immediately implicated in his brothers imiider; many deserted the 
pretender and escaped hv sea to the victor. In the following year (852 J, 
Coastalitins forced t he passes of the Julian Alps, while hi* fleet dominated 
the Po, Sicily and Africa. At the news Magiumtioa fled to Gaul and 
by November the Emperor was already in Milan, abrogating all the 
fugitive’s measures. In 8515 Constantine crossed the Colt tan Alps and 
at length, three years and a half after his assumption of the purple. 
Magneiitius was surrounded ill Lyons by his own troops, and finding his 

i Zonara ^tes Hist CuMattfim hid UO OTO men. 30,000. Swvk 

fin* softgestcil that at this time MsgucritLiu □»>* tisvo l*en beMfing Sirmium. 
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™ U! ^ hopeless corlimitted suicide, while hit Caesar Decentius oho perished 
by hi* own hand. 

The importance and significance of thin unsuccewful bid for empire 
may easily be overlooked. A Homan civil official at the head of jtonse 
discontented spirits at the Court hatches a plot against his sovereign, 
and in order to wio the support of the army alienated by the contempt 
of Constant Induces a barbarian general to declare himself Emperor. 
But though the Homan world was willing enough that Germans should 
fight the Empires battle* in their defence they were not prepared to see 
another M mnimm upon the throne: they refused to lie reconciled to 
Magnentiu* even hy the admitted justice of lii» rule. The lesson of his 
failure was well learned: the barbarian Arhogast caused not himself but 
the Homan civilian Rugcmus to be elected Emperor. Further* while in 
this struggle the eastern and western halve* of the Empire are seen 
falling naturally and almost unconsciously asunder, the most powerful 
force working for unity k the dynastic sentiment; Cetedontius claims 
support as the legitimate .successor of the house of Constantine and as 
the avenger of the death of his son. His claim is not merely as the 
chosen of senate or army but far more as the rightful heir to the throne. 
This struggle throws into prominence the growth of the hereditary 
principle and the warmth of the response which it could evoke from the 
sympathies ut the subjects of the Empire. So d titlent of the historv 
of the fourth century can indeed afford to neglect the battle of Mima; 
emteraporaries were staggered nt the appalling loss of life, for while 
it is said that the Roman dead numbed 40 t 0(X> at liadrianople 
(a,d. at Mursa 54,000 nre reported to bivt been slain, [t is 

hardly too much to say that the defence of the Empire in the East was 
crippled by this blow, find it must have been largely through the 
slaughter at Munui that f on-trmtius wo* forced to make his fatal demand 
that the troop* ui Gaul should muredi against Persia. Neither rntList the 
military significance of the battle be forgotten : it lies in the fact that 
Lbh was Hie first victory* of the newly formed heavy cavalry, and the 
result of the impact of thdr charge, which carried all before it, showed 
that it was no longer the legionary who was to play the most important 
port in the campaigns of the future. 

Meanwhile in Antioch Galluswa# ruling as an oriental despot; there 
was in his nature a strain of savagery, and his appointment as Caesar 
scorns to have awakened within him a brutal lust for a naked display of 
lu irestrained authority, Hi* passions were only fed hv the violence uf 
Constaotio, l lie iin.siim^sful plot of Magnentius to n^savdimte the 
(’nii&iiif iiroust'd the latter * suspicious and a reign of terror began; 
judicial procedure was disregarded and informers honoured, men were 
condemned to death without trial and the members of the city council 
imprisoned; when the populace complained of scarcity it was juggestod 
that the responsibility lay with Theophilua governor of Syria: the mob 
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took the hint and the governor perished. The feeling of insecurity was 
rendered more intense by n rising among the dews, who declared a certain 
t'a trie ins their King, And by the raids of Saracens and Isauriana upon 
the country-side. The loyalty of the East was jeopanliHsi* The report" 
of Tiwlasshm, the praetorian praefeet, and of Barbatio, the Caesar’s 
C-nunt of the guard, at length moved Constantins to Action, On the 
death of Thakssjua (winter #53-4) Domitian was sent to Antioch ns 
his successor,directions being given him that GaUms was to be persuaded 
to visit the Emperor in the West The prefect's studied discourtesy 
and overbearing behaviour enraged the Caesar; Domitian was thrown 
into prison aim) the populace responding to thu appeal of Gall us tore in 
pieces both the prefect and Montius the quaestor of the jwdmti. The 
trial* for treason which followed were but a parody of justice; few and 
hate held sway in Antioch. Constant™ himself now wrote to GaUus 
playing his presence in Milan. In deep foreboding the C.aesitr started ; 
on his journey the death of his wife, the Emperor’s tnosterful sister, 
further dismayed him, and after passing through Constantinople his 
guard of honour became his gaolers ; stripped of his purple by Barbatio 
in PoetovEu, he was brought near Pula before a commission beaded by 
Eusebius, the Emperor's chamberlain, and bidden to account for his 
administration in the East. The Court came to the required conclusion, 
and Galius was beheaded. 

Thus of the house of Constantine there only remained the Emperor's 
causm .(ulinn. Born in all probability in April S3&, the child spent his 
early years in Constantinople; his mother Basilina, daughter of the 
praetorian pnieftrt Anions Julifmus died only a few months after the 
birth of Iter son, while his father Julius Comtantius, younger brother of 
Constantine the Great, perished in the massacre of 337. Prom this 
Julian wav spared by his extreme youth and was thereupon removed to 
Sicoinedla and entrusted to the charge of a distant relative, by name 
Eusebius, who was at the time bishop of the city. When seven years of 
age, his education was undertaken by M union iu*. a ‘ Scythian" eunuch— 
iK'rbaifc, a Goth—w ho Imd been engaged by Julian’s grand father to 
instruct Uosilina in the works of Homer and Hesiod. Mardonius imd 
a passionate love for the classical authors, and on his way to school the 
boy's imagination was fired by the uld man's enthusiasm. Already 
Julian's love for nature was aroused i in the summer be would spend his 
time on a small estate which had belonged to his grandmother; it lay 
eight statics from the coast and contained springs and trees with a gnrden- 
Hcre, free from crowds, lie would read a book in peace, looking up now 
anil again upon the ship and the soft, while from a knoll, he toll* u-S 
tliere was a wide view over the town below and thence beyond to llu 
capital, the Propontis and the distant islands. Suddenly (in 8*1?) 
both he and his brother GaUus were banished to Mardlun, a large and 
lonely imperial castle in Cappadocia, lying at the foot of Mount Argaeus. 

C||. lit. 
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Here for six years the two boy* lived in seclusion, for none of thesr friend* 
were allowed to vi^it them, Julian chafed bitterly at this isolation : in 
one of his rare references to this period he writes **wc might have been 
in a Persian prison with only slaves for our companions.” For a time 
the suspicions of Constantins seem to have gained the upper hand At 
length Julian was allowed to visit his birthplace Constantinople. Here, 
while trtudying under Christian teachers ns a citizen among citizen6, his 
natural capacity* wit and sociability rendered him dangeiousiy popular : 
it was rumoured that men were beginning to look upon the young 
prince as Coizxtsiitiu-V successor. He was hidden to return to Nioomedia 
(«34£J ?)* where he studied philosophy and came under the influence of 
Lilianius, although he was not allow’d! to attend the latter^ lectures. 'Che 
rhetorician dates Julian's conversion to Neoplatonism from this period :— 
** the inuddiespatteivd status of the gods were set up in the great 
temple of Julian's kouI/ 1 At last, m So1, when Galina was created 
Caesar, the student was free to go where lie would* and the Pagan 
philosophers of Asia Minor seized their opportunity. One and nil 
plotted to secure the complete conversion of the young prince. Aedegfus 
j uid Eusebius at Perga mum, Maximus mid Chrysantkius at Ephesus 
could hardly content Julian's hunger for the forbidden knowledge. It 
was at this time (551-E) when he was twenty years of ?ige (m he bun- 
self tells us) that lie Itiialiy n.jecttd Christianity and was Initiated into 
the mystcrieji of Mithras lire fall of Gall us however* implicated the 
Caesar's brother and Julian was closely watched and conducted to Italy. 
For seven month* he was kept under gun rtf and during the six month* 
which he spent its Milan he had only one interview with Constantins 
w hich was secured through the efforts of the Em pres* Eusebio When 
at length he was allowed to leave the Court and wit* on hi* way to 
Asia Minor, the trial of the tribune Maritin* and of Afrivamis governor 
of Paimonin Seeunda. on a charge of high treason inspired Cunstaittjus 
with fresh fears and suspicions. Messages reached Julian ordering hi* 
return. But before hi* arrival at Milan, Eon-bin had won from the 
Emperor his permission for Julian to retire: to Athens, love of study 
lieing a characteristic which might with safety be encouraged in member* 
of the royal house. Men may have seen in this visit to Greece (>155} 
but a banishment; to Julian, nursing the perilous secret of his new-found 
faith* the change must have been pun? joy + In Hell an, his true fatherland, 
he was probably initiated into the Eleuximan mysteries, while he plunged 
with impetuous intensity into the life nf the University. It was not to 
lie for long, fur he was soon recalled to sterner Activities, 

Since the death of Gall us, the Emperor had stood alone; id though 
no longer compromised by the excesses of his Caesar* he was still beset 
by the old problems which appeared to defy solution. At this time the 
power of the central government in Gaul had been still further weakened. 
Here Silvanu* T whose timely desertion of Magnentius had contributed to 
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the Emperor's success at the battle of Mursa, hod been appointed magixier 
pedilum, lie had won some victories over the Alemanni but* driven 
into treason by Court intrigues, had assumed the purple in C ologne and 
fedk-n after a short reign of some £8 days a victim to treachery 
(August—September 555 ?). In his own person Constantins ctJiild 
not take the command at once in Rhaetia and in Gaul, and yet along 
the whole northern frontier he wav faced with danger and difficulty. 
He was haunted by the continual fear that some capable general might 
of his own motion proclaim himself Augustus, or like Sitainug be 
hounded into rebellion. A military triumph often advantaged the 
captain more than his master and might have but little influence to- 
wands kindling anew the allegiance of the provincials. A prince of the 
royal house could alone with any hope of success attempt to raise the 
imperial prestige in Gaul. It was thus statecraft and no sinister machi¬ 
nation against his cousin's life which led ConstfuitiuH to listen to his 
wife* entreaties. He determined to banish suspicion and disregard the 
interested insinuations of the Court eunuchs: he would make of the 
philosopher scholar a Caesar■ in whose person the loyalty of the West 
-should find a rallying-point and on whom its devotion might be spent. 
In the Emperor’s absence Julian uiice more arrived in Milan (summer 
655), but to him imperial favour seemed ft thing mart terrible than 
royal neglect; Eusebin'e summons to be of good courage wm of no avail, 
Only the thought that this wits the will of 1 leaven steeled bis purpose. 
Who way he to fight against the Gods?—After some weeks on 6 November 
&$B Julian was clothed with the purple by Cuii^inntiu* and enthusias¬ 
tically acclaimed as Caesar by the army . Before leaving the Court the 
Caesar married Helena, the youngest sister of Constantins; the union 
was dictated by po% and she would seem never to have taken any 
large place in the life or thought of Julian. The position of affairs in 
Gaul waa critical. M signers this had withdrawn the armies of the West 
to meet Constants un, ami horde after horde of barbarians hjid swept 
across the Rhine. In the north the Salii had token possession of what 
is now the province of Brabant; in the Miuth the Akmanni under 
Chnodomor liad defeated the Caesar Decent u> and tuul ravaged the 
heorl of Gaul. The rumour mn that Cum tan tins had even freed the 
Aleman hi from their oaths and had given them n bribe to induce them 
to invade Roman territory, allowing them to take for their own any land 
which their swords could win. The story is probably a fabrication of 
Julian and his friends, but the fact of the liorbarian invasion cannot be 
doubted, in the spring of 35*1 Constantins crossed the Jura and marched 
to the neighbourhood of Basel, but the Aleman in under Gtindomad 
and Vadonmr withdrew' and a peace was concluded. In 655 Arhitio 
was defeated near the Lake of Constance ojid the fall of Silvsnu* had 
for its immediate cunscqucnce the capture of Cologne by the Franks, 
Forty-five towns, not to speak of lesser posts, had been laid waste and 
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the Talley of the Rhine was lost to the Romans, Three hundred statics 
from the'kft bank of the river the liarbarians were permanently settled, 
and their ravages extended for three times that distance, i ne w o' ° 

Elaass in in the I,amis of the Alematmi, the heads of the mutUcipalitwH 
had been carried into slavery, Strasshorg, Brumath, Worms, and Main* 
harl fallen, while soldier, of Magnfntius, who had feared to surrender 
themselves after their leader’s death, roamed as brigands through the 
country-side and increased the general disorder, On 1 Dcccmtxir ooo, 
Julian'left Milan with a guard of SCO soldiers; in Turin he learnt of the 
fall of Cologne and thence advanced to Vienne where he spent the winter 
training with rueful energy for his new vocatioo of a soldier. For the 
following year a combined scheme nf operations had iieen projected : 
while the Emperor advancing from Rhaetia attacked the Ijarbarions in 
their own territory, Julian was to act as lieutenant to Marcellos with 
directions to guard the approaches into Gaul and to drive back any 
fuuntivt^ who nought to osaipe ln-fore Coiutantius. 1 Sit iKLitmlitv 
of°the AltmaJink princes in the north had been stvtiretl in 354* uhLle 
internal dissension among the German triljes favoured the Emperors 
pious. The army in Gaul was ordered to assemble at Kheiins and Julian 
accordingly marched from Vienne, reaching Autuu on 24 June, That 
the barbarians should have constantly harried the Caesars soldiers as 
they advanced through Auxerre and Troyes only serves to show how 
completely Gaul had been Hooded by the German tribesmen. From 
Rheims, where the scattered troops w ere concentrated, the army started 
fur Elsasa pursuing the most direct route by Meta and Dituze to ^alrem. 
Two k-gions of the rear-guard were: surprised on the march and were 
onlv with difficulty s*ved from annihilation. At this time Constant !usl 
was doubtless advancing upon the right lnuik of the Rhine, for Julian 
at Rrmonth drove back a body of the Alemanni who were seeking refuge 
in Gaul The Caesar then marched by Coblenz through the desolated 
Rhine valley to Cologne. This city lie recovered end concluded a peace 
with the Franks. The approach of winter brought the operations to a 
dose and Julian retired to Sens, Food was scarce and it was difficult to 
provision the army; the Caesar's Inst troops—the Scutari! and Gentiles— 
were therefore stationed in scattered fortresses. The Alemanni hail been 
driven by hunger to continue their raids through Gaul and hearing of 
the weakness of tlie garrison they suddenly swept down upon Sens. In 
his heroic defence of the town' Julian won his spurs as a military 
commander. For thirty days he withstood the attack, until the 
Alemanni retired discomfited. Marrellus had probably already ex¬ 
perienced the ambition and vanity of the Caesar, his independence and 
intolerance of criticism; an imperial prince was none too agreeable u 
lieutenant. The general may even have considered that the Emperor 
would not be deeply grieved if the fortune of war removed n possible 
menace to the throne. Whatever his reasons may have been, he 
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tmichcroudy failed to come to til** relief of the besieged. When the 
news reached the Court he was reddled and deprived of his M mnam f. 
Eutherius* sent by Julian from Gaul, discredited the calumnies of 
Marcel I and Constantin* silenced the malignant whispers of the Court; 
oeoepttng his Caesar's protestations of loyalty, he created him supreme 
con i nun (tier over the troops in GauL The actual gains won by the 
military operations of the year 336 may out have been great but that 
their moral effect was considerable is demonstrated by the campaign of 
3 h 5T and by the spirit of the troops at the battle of Strassburg; above 
all, Julian was no longer an imperial figure-beadj be now logins an inde¬ 
pendent career as general and administrator. 

In the spring of 3o7 Constant* us, wishing to celebrate with high 
pomp and ceremony the twentieth year of his rule since the death of 
Constantine, visited Home for the first time (£8 April—29 May}* The 
city filled hii ei with awe anc! wonder and he caused an obelisk to he 
raised ill the Circus Maximus as a memorial of his stay in the capital. 
But to the historian the main interest of this visit lit* in the fact that 
a* a Christian Emperor Cons tan tins removed from the Sc Date-house the 
altar of Victory 1 * To the whale-hearted Pagans this altar cuds to 
stand for a symbol of the Holy Roman Empire os they conceived it: 
it was an outward and visible sign of that bond which none might loose 
between Rome's hard-won greatness as a conquering nation and her 
loyalty to her historic faith. They dung to it with passionate devotion 
as to a time-honoured creed in stone—a creed at once political and 
religious—and thus again and again they struggled and pleaded for its 
retention or its restoration. The deeper meaning of what might seem a 
matter of trifling import must never be forgotten if we arc to understand 
the earnest petition of Symmadius or the scorn of Ambrose, The Pagan 
whs defending the last trench; the destruction of the altar of Victory 
meant for him that he could hold the fortress no longer. 

From Kume the Emperor was summoned to the Danube to take 
action against the Sanruttisns, Suevi and Quadi; he wau unable to co- 
operate w ith Julian in person, hut despatched Barbaric, mogistcr peditum, 
to Gaul in command of 25,000 troops, Julian was to march from the 
north, liar hallo was to make Angst near Basel his base of operations, 
and between the two forces the barbarian* were to be enclosed. The 
choice of a general* however, foredoomed the plan of campaign to failure* 
Barbatm, one of the principal agents in the death of Gallus, was the last 
man to w ork in harmony with Julian, The Caesar leaving Sens, concen¬ 
trated his forces only I £3,000 strong at Rheims, and m in the previous 
year marched south to Elsa&s. Finding the of Zabem blocked, he 
drove the Imrljiirians before him and forced them to take refuge in the 
islands of the Rhine, Hnrbitio had previously allowed a marauding bind 
of Ijicti Laden with booty to pass his camp and to cross the Rhine 
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unscathed, mid later by fills* reports he secured the dismissal of the 
tribunes B&utobaixle* aiid the future emperor Wentiimiru whom -I LLliaiJii 
had ordered to dispute the robbers’ return. He now refused to supply 
the Caesar with boats ; light-armed troop, however, waded across the 
Rhine to the islands and seizing tlie barbarians' canoes masaacred the 
fugitives. After tins surassi Julian fortified the pass of Zabcrn ami thus 
closed the gate into Haul; he settled garrisons in Elsies,, along the 
frontier line and did all in Ids power to supply them with provisions, for 
Harhatio withheld all the supplies which arrived from southern Haul. 
Having now secured his position, Julian received Ihcaena/ttig intelligence 
tlrnl Barbatio bad been surprised by the Germans, hail lost his whole 
baggage train and had retreated in confusion to Angst, where he luul 
gone into winter quarters. It most be confessed that this defeat of 
^5,000 men bv a sudden barbarian foray seems almost inexplicable, iml&s 
it be that Barbatio was determined at all costs to refuse in any way to 
co-operate with the Caesar and was surprised while on the march to 
Angst. Julian’s position was one of great danger: the Emperor was 
far distant ou the Danube, the Alemanni previously at variance among 
themselves, wore now re-united, Gundomad, the faithful idly of Rome, had 
been treacherously murdered and Lhe followers of Vadomar had joined 
their fell ow-eon n try men. Barhatio’s defeat had raised the enemy's hopes, 
while Julian was unsupported and had only some Id,000 men under his 
command. It was at this critical moment that a bust of Akmatinic 
tribesmen crossed the Rhine under the leadership of Chnodomar and 
encamped, it would seetn, on the left bank of the river, close to the city of 
StrassbuTg which the Romans liad apparently riot yet recovered. On the 
tliird dav after the passage of the stream had begun, Julian learned of 
the movement of the barbarians, and set out from Zabern on the military 
road to Brumath, and thence on the highway w hich ran from Stiasahuig 
to Mainz, towards Weitbrurh ; here after a march of six or seven hours 
the army would reach the frontier fortification and from this point they 
had to descend by rough and unknown paths into the plain. t>u sight 
of the enemy despite the counsels of the Caesar, despite their long march 
anil the burning heat of an August day, the troops insisted on an im¬ 
mediate attack. The Roman army was drawn up for bit tic, Severus on 
rising ground on the left wing, Julian in cummond of the cavalry on the 
right wing in the plain. Severn* from his |»int of vantage discovered 
an ambush and drove oil" the barbarians with loss, hut Lhc Alemanni in 
their turn routed the Roman horse; although Julian was successful in 
staying their flight, they were too demoralised to renew the conflict. 
The whole brunt of tbc attack was therefore borne by the Roman centre 
and left wing, and it was a struggle of footmen against footmen. At 
length the stubborn endurance of the Roman infantry carried the day, 
and the Alemanni were driven headlong backwards toward the Rhine, 
Their losses were enormous.—600U left dead on the field oi battle and 
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-counties* other* drowned: Chnodnmar was at last captured, and Julian 
sent the redoubtable chieftain as ft prisoner to ConatantilM* The victory 
meant the recovery of the upper Rhine arid the fracing of Gaul from 
barbarian incursions. There would even -seem to have Ijeen an attempt 
after the battle to hail Julian as Augustus, but ibis he immediately 
repressed The booty and captives were sent to Mote and the Caesar 
himself marched to Mainz, being compelled to subdue it mutiny on the 

way; the army had apparently been disappointed in it* share of the 

sped I r .Julian at once proceeded to cpuks the Rhine opposite Mainz and 
to conduct a campaign on the Main. His aim would -eem to have been 
to strike still dec [Hr terror into the vanquished, and to secure his 
advantage In order tlmt he might fed free to turn to the work which 
awaited him in the north. Three chieftains sued for peace after their 
land hud been laid waste with fire and sword, and to ^eal this $uece$s 
Julian rebuilt a fortre** which Trajan hud constructed on the right bank 
of the Rhine, The great difficulty which faced the Caesar was the question 
of supplies, and une of the terms of the ten months armistice granted to 
the Akinaom was that they should furnish the gum son of the Muni- 
mentum Trejani with proririons. It was this preying neoessit y which 
demanded both an assert ion of the power (rf Home among the peoples 
dwelling about the mouths of the Meuse and Rhine, and also the re¬ 
establishment of the regular transport of cons from Britain. 1 luring the 
campaign on the Main* Severn* liod been *ent north to reconnoitre; Use 
Frank & now occupied a position of virtual independence in the district 
south of the Meu.se, and in the absence of Roman garrison* and with the 
Caesar fully occupied by the operations against the Aleuianni a troop ol 
600 Frankish warrior* were devastating the countrywide, They retired 
before Severus and occupied two deserted fortresses. Here for 54 days 
in December 357 and January $53 they were besieged by Julian who 
had marched north to support the mogister equitum. Hunger compiled 
them at lost to yield, for the relief sent by their fellow-tribesmen arrived 
too late, Julian spent the winter in Paris, and in early sis sum cr ad - 
vanced with great speed and secrecy, surprised the Frank# in losaisona 
and forced them to acknowledge Roman supremacy* Further nort s t e 
Chamavi had been driven by the pressure of the Saxons in their rear to 
erms the Rhine and to take possession of the country between that river 
and the Meuse. The co-operation of Severn* enabled Julian to fora* 
them to submission, and it would appear that in consequence they re¬ 
tired to their former home* on the Y&seL Hie lower Rhine w« now 
once more in Uounm hands: the generaLhip ot Julian had achieved what 
the pirn-feet Flonmtius liod deemed that Roman gold could nlone secure, 
and the building of a fleet isf 4ti0 seagoing ve>*4 was at rmre begum 
The lower Rhine secured, Julian forthwith (July-August) returned to his 
until ib I Led task in the south. It was imperative tlwit the ravaged pjo- 
vinre.M of Gaul should be repeoplcd : their desolation and the honour o 
cij. m r 
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the Empire alike demanded that the prisoners in the hands (it the 
barbarians shoultl he restored. Hie remaff»de& mraging of hi* land 
compelled Hortariuft to yield, to surrender hi* Raman captives ntid to 
furnidi tiiiiher for the rebuilding of the Homan towns. The winter past r 
Julian once more left Paris nod with his new Heel brought the corn of 
Britain to the garrisons of the Rhine. Seven fortress, from t .antra 
Hereulis in the land of the Batavi to Bingen in the south, were nsemi- 
strutted, and tlnti in a last campaign against the inowt southerly tribe* 
of the Aleiiuvtmi, those chieftains who hud taken a leading part in the 
battle of Strassburg were forced to tender their submission. It wilt- no 
easv matter to secure the release of the Roman prisoners T hut Julian 
could claim to have restored S0 t 000 of these unfortunates to their hornet 
The Caesars work was done: Gaul was once more in peace and the 
Rhine the frontier of the Empire, 

When we turn to Julian's action in the civil ufl'air* of the W cst* our 
inform alien is all too scanty. It is clear that he appnwtched his task 
with tho passionate conviction that at nil costs he would relieve the lot 
of the oppressed provincials. He took part in person in the administra¬ 
tion of justice and himself revised the judgments of provincial governors; 
he refused to grant u indulgences* whereby arrears of taxation were 
remitted, for he well knew that these imperial acts of grace benefited 
the rich alone, for wealth when lirst the tribute was assessed could 
purchase the privilege of delay and Uhls in the end enjoy the relief of 
the general rebate. He resolutely opposed all extraordinary burdens, 
and when Florentine persistently urged him to sign a paper iincising 
additional taxation for war purpose* he threw the document indignantly 
to the ground and all the remonstrartces of the praefbet were without avail. 
In Eelgica the Caesar's own representatives Collected the tribute and the 
inhabitants were .saved from the exactions alike of the agents of the pmefect 
and of the governor, So successful was his ndiimiistmtiun tlint where 
previously For the land-tax alone twenty-five tturci had been exacted 
seven nurei only were now demanded by the State. But reform wn* slow 
and in Julian's character there was a strain of restless impatience: he 
was intolerant of delays and of the irrational obstacles that barred the 
highway of progress; it galled him that he could not appoint as official* 
and subordinates men after his own heart. Admitted that CotistantiEffl 
scut him capable civil servants, yet these men who were to 1x a t he agents- of 
reform were themselves members of the corrupt bureaucracy which was 
ruining the provinces. Indued, might these nominees of his cousin he 
withstood ? The undefined Unlit* of his office might always render it 
ah open question whether the assertion of the Caesar's right were not 
aggression upon imperial privilege, Julian'* feotucioua power ami binn¬ 
ing enthusiasm felt the cruel curb of his subordination. Tons tun tins 
wished loyally to support his young relative, had given him the supreme 
command in Gaul after the first trial year mad was determined that he 
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should be supported by experienced generals, but Julian was far distant 
and bis enemies at Court hud the Emperors ear \ for them hi* sucressc* 
and virtues but rendered him the more ilangetOttH; the eunuch gang, 
say* Ammianu^oulv worked the harder at the .smithies where calumnies 
were forged. At times they mocked the Cocsnr"s vanity trnd decried his 
conquests, at others they played upon the suspicions of Constantins: 
Julian was victor to-day, why not another Victor! nus—an upstart 
Emperor of Gaul —to-morrow. Imperial mawavgem to the West were 
careful to bring back ominous report and Julian, who knew how urn tiers 
stood and w us not ignorant of has cousin's failings may well have feared 
the overmastering influence of the Emperor's nd users, Thus constantly 
chocked in his plans of reform alike religious and political, already* it 
may be, hailed as Augustus by his soldiery and dreading the machinations 
of courtier^ he began, at hrst perhaps in spite of himself, to long for 
greater independence; in B59 he was dreaming of the time when he 
.should l>e no longer Caesar. Hit w’ur in the East gave him his opportunity. 

While Julian had been recove ring Gaul* Constantins had been engaged 
in a series of campaigns on the Danube frontier, and for this purpose 
hail removed his court from Milan to Sirmiuni. An unimportant 
expedition a gains t the Suevi in Rhaetia in 357 was toll owed in J->S by 
lengthy operations in the plains about the Danube and the J heisa 
against the Quadi and various format Ian tribes who had burst plundering 
across the Irnrder. The barbarian territory was ravaged* and through 
the Emperor"& successful diplomacy one people after another submitted 
and surrendered their prisoners, They were in most case* left in 
pommtm of their lands under the supremacy of Rome* but the lJirci- 
gante> were forced to settle on the left instead of the right bank of 
the Theiss, while the Sarmatae Liberi were given a king bv ComUntius 
in the person of their native prince Zi/nis, and were themselves restored 
to the district which the Limigantes had been compelled to leave. The 
latter how ever in the following year (309), discontented with their new 
homes, craved that they might be allowed to cross the Danube and settle 
within the Empire. This Conatimtius was persuaded to permit, hoping 
thus, to gain recruits for the Homan army and thereby to lighten the 
burdens of the provincials. The Liuiigantes* onee admitted upon Human 
territory, sought to avenge themHelves fur the losses of the previous year 
by n treacherous onslaught upon the Emperor. Constaistins escaped 
and a general massacre of the faithless tairbarians ensued, the paritiea- 
lion of the northern frontier was now complete. 

Meanwhile in the Eaist hostililies w ith Persia had ceased on any large 
scale since 351 * and in 356-7 the praefoet Musoimmuj had been carrying 
on negotiations for peace (through Cassianus, military commander in 
Mesopotamia) with Tauipsapur a neighbouring satrap. But the moment 
was inopportune. Sapor himself bad at length cycled on alliance with 
the Chi outtac and Gdani and now (spring 358) in a le tter to the Emperor 
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demanded tlic restoration of Mesopotamia and Armenia: in case of 
refusal he threatened miUtary' action in the following year* Constantiun 
proudly rejected the shameful proposal, but sent two successive embassies 
to Persia in the hope of concluding an honourable peace- The effort 
wjls fruitless. Court intrigue deprived Unidnus, Horned one really 
mpahle general in the East, of the supreme command, jm{ l in spite of the 
prayers of the prov incials he was succeeded by Sabmionus, who ill his 
obscure old age was distinguished only by his wealths inefficiency and 
credulous piety * During the entire course of the war inactivity was the 
one prominent feature of his generalship. On the outbreak of hostilities 
in d59 the Persians adopted a new plan of cumpiign. A rich Syrian, 
Antoninus by name,, who had served on the staff of the general 
commanding in Mesopotamia* was threatened by powerful enemies with 
min. Having complied from official sources full information alike m to 
Rome's available ammunition and stums and the number of her troops he 
Med with his family to the court of Sapor: here, welcomed and trusted, 
he counselled immediate action : men had lieen withdrawn from the 
East for the campaigns on the Danube, let the King no longer be con¬ 
tent with frontier forays* let him without warning strike for the rich 
province of Syria unravaged since the days of Gallienus■ Hie deserters 
advice wa^ adopted by the Persians. On the advance of their iinuy* 
liowcvcr t the Romans, withdrawing fromCharrae and the open country-ride, 
burned down all vegetation over the whole of northern Mesopotamia. 
This devastation and the swollen stream of the Euphrates forced the 
Persians to strike northward through Sopbene ; Sapor crowed the river 
higher in its course and marched towards Amida. The city refused 
to surrender, aEid the death of the son of GnunbjiteB, king of the 
Chionitae, provoked Sapor to abandon his attack on Syria mid to press 
the siege. Sii legions funned the standing garrison, a force which 
probably numbered some 6000 men in ail. Rut at the time of 
the Persian advance the country-folk had ad assembled for the yearly 
market, and when the peasantry Med fur refuge within the city walls 
Amida was densely overcrowded. None however dreamed of surrender; 
AjnraifliM% one of die besieged, boa left us a vivid account of those heroic 
seventy-three days. In the end the city fell (6 Oct) and its inhabitants 
were ei ther slain ur carried Into captivity. Winter was now approaching 
and Sopor waa forced to return to Perrin with the loss of £50,000 men. 

The sacrifice of Amida had saved the eastern provinces of the Homan 
Empire, but the fall of the city abo convinced Constautius Llmt more 
troop* were needed if Rome was to wathatand the enemy. Accordingly 
tlie Emperor sent by the tribune Deccntiun his momentous order that 
the auxiliary troops the Aeruli Ratavi Celtae and Fetid antes, should 
leave Gaul forthwith, and with them ?M)0 men from each of the remaining 
Gallic regimen is v The demand reached .hi ban in [Vri* where he wjls. 
spending the winter {January ? S60) ; for him the serious feature of the 
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despatch wan that the execution of the Emperor's com n mud was entrusted 
to Lupicinus and Gintonius 1 , while Julian himself was ignored. The 
transference of the troop was probably an imperial necessity, blit this 
could not justify the form of the Emperor’s despatch. The unrelenting 
mu Lice of the courtiers had carried the day; Constantin* seems to have 
lost confidence in his Caesar. At first Julian thought to lay down his 
office; then he tem;»riscd: he professed that obedience to the Emperor 
would imperil the safetv of the province, he raised the objection tli&t the 
Isirbarians had enlisted on the understanding that they should never be 
Hilled upon to serve beyond the Alp, Lupicinus was in Britain lighting 
the Fiets and Scats, while Fto«ntius,to whose influence rumour ascribed the 
Emperor's action, was absent in Vienne. Julian summoned him to Paris 
to give his advice, hut the prsefect pleaded the urgency of tlie supervision 
of the corn supph and remained where he was. While Julian played 
« waiting game, a timely broadsheet waa found in the camp of the 
Celtae and Petulantes. The anonymous author complained that the 
soldiers were being dragged none knew whither, leaving their families to 
he captured by the Akmanni, The partisan* of Constantius saw the 
danger; should Julian still delay, they insisted, he would but justify the 
Emperors suspicions. His hand was forced; he wrote a tetter to 
Constantius, ordered the soldier* to leave their winter quarters and gave 
permiss ion for their families to accompan y them: Sin tula, the Caesar’s 
tribune of the stable, at once set out for the East with a picked body 
of Gentiles and S:atarii. Unwisely, as event* proved, the court parly 
demanded that the troop should march through Paris: there, they 
thought, any disaffection could lie repressed Julian met the men outside 
the city and spoke them fair, their officers he invited to a banquet in the 
evening. But when the guests had returned to their quarters, there 
suddenly arose in the camp a passionate shout, and crowding tumultu¬ 
ously to the judace the soldiers surrounded its walls, raising the fateful 
m-vliu nation,“Jidianu* Augustus.’ 1 Without, the army clamoured, within 
his room its leader wrestled with the gods until the dawn, and with the 
brook of a new day he was assured of Heaven’s blessing. When he 
came forth to face his men he might attempt to dissuade them, but he 
knew that he would bow to their will. Raised upon a shield and 
crowned with a standard bearer's torque, the Caesar returned to his 
palace an Emperor. But now that the irrevocable step was taken, his 
resolution seemed to have tailed him and lie remained in retirement - 
perhaps for some days, The adherents of Constantin* took heart and 
h gnuip of conspirators plotted against Julian s life. But the secret was 
not kept, and the soldiers once more encircled the palace anil would not 
he contented until they had seen their Emperor alive and well, from 
tliis moment Julian stifled his scruples and accepted accomplished fact. 
After the flight of Decentiua and Eloranttu* he despatched Eutberius 
1 Or Alums 4 h 3v 
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and his magi&ter qfficioniTrt PenUcUu* iw ambassadors to Coiutantiua, 
while in his letter he proposed the terms which he was prepared to make 
the basis of a compromise. He would scad to the Ea-st troops raised 
from the ihdiimt and the Germans settled on the left hank of the 
Rhine—to withdraw the Gallic troops wouJd be, he profe^d. to 
endanger the safety of the province—while Constantins should allow 
him to appoint his own officials, both military and civil, saie only that 
the nomination of the praetorian praefcct should rest with the elder 
Augustus, whose superior authority Julian avowed hiuiself willing to 
acknowledge. When the news from Paris reached Caesars, Constantin* 
hesitated i should he march forthwith against his rebellious Caesar and 
dthe East while the Persians were threatening to renew the attack 
of the previous year, or should he subordinate his personal quarrel to the 
interests of the ktate ? Loyalty to his conception of an EroperoEa duty 
carried the dav and he advanced to Edessa. The fact that the Persians 
in this year were able to recover ^ingara, once more fallen into Roman 
hands, and to capture and garrison Bezabde, a fortress on the Tigris in 
Zabdioene, while the Emperor remained perforce inactive, serves to show 
how verv earnest was his need of troops. Even the attempt to recover 
Bezahdc in the autumn was unsuccessfuL Meanwhile Comdautills, 
ignoring Julian's proposals, made several nominations to high officers in 
the West, and despatched Lemns to bid the rebel lay aside the purple 
with which a turbulent soldiery had invested him The letter, when 
j*?ad to the troops, .served hut to inflame their enthusiasm for their general, 
and Leona* fled for his life. But Julian still hoped that an under¬ 
standing la-tween himself and Constant!us was even now not impossible. 
To save his aruiy from inaction he led them—not towards the East* but 
against the Attuarian Franks on the lower Rhine, The barbarians, 
unwarned of the Roman approach, were easily defeated and peace wm 
granted on their submission. The campaign lasted three months, and 
thence by Basel and Beseu^oa Julian returned to winter at Vienne, for 
Paris, bia beloved Lutetisu lay at too great a distance from Asia* 
Letters were still passing between himself and Constantius, hut his. task 
lay clear before him: he must be forearmed alike for aggression and 
defence* By a display of power he sought to wrest from his cousin 
recognition and acknuwledgtiicnt, while, with his troop about him, he 
could at least sustain his cause and escape the shame of his brother^ 
fete. Recruits from the barbarian tribe* swelled his forces, and large 
sums of money w ere raised for the coining campaign. In the spring of 
SJ61 Julian by the treacherous capture and banishment of Vadotuar 
removed all fears of an invasion by the Alomanni, mid about the month 
of July set out from Basel for the East, By this step he took the 
aggressive and himself finally broke olf the negotiations ; this wo* avowed 
hv his appointment of a praefeet of Gaul in place of Nebridius, the 
nominee of Constantly who had refused to take the oath of allegiance 
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to Julian, Gennamanus temporarily performed the prefect s iluties, 
but retired in favour of Sallust, while Nevitta was created megiatrr 
nrmorum and Joytus quaestor. 

As soon as he was freed from the Persian War, Constant la' had 
thought to hunt down his usurping Caesar and capture his prey while 
Julian was still in Gaul; he hod set guards about the frontier* and had 
stored com on the lake of Constance and in the neighbourhood of the 
Cottian Alps. Julian de terroined that he would not wait to be surrounded, 
but would strike the first blow, while the greater part ol the army o 
Illvricum w r as still in Asia, He argued that present daring might 
deliver Sirtnium into his hands, that thereupon he could ieiz@ the 
Puss of Sued, and thus be muster of the road to the West .loviii-t 
and Jovinus were ordered to advance at full speed through i J^h 
Italy, in command, it would appear, of a squadron of o&'idry. I hey 
wo old thus surprise the inhabitants into submission, while fear .1 Mi, 
main array, whidi would follow more slowly, might overawe opposition. 
Nevitta he commanded to make his way through Rhnetm Mediterranca, 
while he himself left Basel with hut a small escort and struck direct 
through the Black Forest for the Danube, Here he seized the vessel, 
of the river fleet and at once embarked his men. \\ lthout rest or 
intermission Julian continued the voyage down the river and reached 
Bononia 011 the eleventh day. Under the cover of night, Dapilniphus 
With some picked followers Waa despatched to Sinnimn. At dawn Ins 
troop was demanding admission in the Emperor's name; only when too 
late was the discovery made that the Emperor was not Comstanlins, 
The general Lucilianus, who had already begun the leisurely concentra¬ 
tion of his men for an advance into Gaul, was rudely aroused tmm deep 
and hurried sway to Boiionia. The gates of Sinnimn, fin- in>rtln:ra 
capital of the Empire, were opened and Hie inhabitants poured forth 
to greet the victor of Stmssburg. Two days only did Julian spend lit 
the eitv, then marched to Sued’, left Nevitta to guard the J^and retired 
Ui Naissus, where he spent the winter awaiting the arrival of hw iuinj- 
Julian* march from Gaul meant the final breach with Eons tail tin,; hi* 
present task was to justify his usurpation to the word. Thus the 
imperial pamphleteer was bom. Ow apologia followed another, now 
addressed to the senate, now to A then* as representing the historic 
centre of Hellenism, now to some <Hty whose allegiance■ Jul»n nought 
to win. But he overshot the mark; the painting of the character of 
Constants™ men felt fo be a caricature mid the waiidalou, portraiture 
unworthy of one who owed his advancement to his cousins, moms. 
Meanwhile Julian strained evenr nerve to mi*- more troop tor t ic 
coming campaign. He was not yet strong enough to advance into 
Thrace to meet the forces under Count Martianus, and tin- news from 
the West forced him to realise how critical hm position might bacon e. 

i New Kaptdu-£teri»ndt H«U*rsJiu, Tntjaw^a l*nUn. 
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TO Death and Character of Constantins [asi 

Iwo legions and a cohort stationed in Sirniium hi? did not dan? to 
trust and bo gave the command that they should march to Gaul to 
take the place of those regiments which formed part of his own army. 
On the long joumev the men’s discontent grew to mutiny: refusing to 
advance, they occupied Aquilcm and were supported by the inhabitants 
who had remained at heart loyal to Constant hi*. The danger was very 
real: the insurgents might form a nucleus nf disaffection in Italy and 
thus imperil Julian’s retreat. He gave immediate orders to Jovinus to 
return and to employ in the siege of Aquikia the whole of the main 
force now advancing through Italy. 

In the East Constantins had marched to Edrxsa (spring where 
he awaited information as to the plans of Sapor. It was only on the 
news of Julian’s capture of the pass of Sued that he fdt that the war in 
the West could be no longer postponed. At the inme time Constantins 
learned of Sapor’s retreat, since the auspice. forbade the passage of 
the 1 igns. The Roman army assembled at Hicmpulk greeted the 
Emperor'.' harangue with enthusiasm, Arbitiu was despatched in advance 
to linr Julians progress through Thrace, anti when (’onstmi tills had 
iimdc provision in Antioch for the government of the East he started 
in person against the usurper. Fever however attacked him in Tarsus 
and his illness was rendered still more serious by the violent storms of 
late autumn. At Mopsucrenne, in Cilicia, hi died on % November 8G1 at 
the age of 44. Ammianus Mnrcellitius has given us a definitive sketch 
of the character of Constant™. His faults are clear as day. To guard 
the Emperor from treason, IH<Jcletian hail made the throne unnpproHeh- 
nble, but this severance of sovereign and people drove the ruler Inick on 
the narrow circle of his ministers. They were at once his informant* mid 
his advisers: their lord learned only that which they deemed it well for 
him to know. The Emperor was led hv his favourites; Constantsu« 
posMT vwd considerable influence, writes Ammianus in bitter irony, with his 
euuu 4 .li tlmniherlnin Eusebius, lhe insinuations of courtiers ultimately 
sowed mistrust between his Caesar Julian and himself. They played 
upon the suspicions nature of the Enijxjtor, their whispers of treason 
hretl him to senseless ferocity, and the services of brave men were lost 
to the Empire lest their popularity should endanger the monarch's peace. 
Even loyal subject- grew to doubt whether the Emperors safety were 
worth its fearful price. To maintain the extravagant pomp of his 
i.ijmeious ministers and followers, the provinces laboured under an over¬ 
whelm itig weight oi taxes and impositions which were exacted with 
mcrcU^s severity, while the public post was ruined by the constant 
journeying* of bishops from one council to another. Yet though these 
dark features of the reign of Cottftaatiiu are undeniable, below hi* 
mhuman repression of those who had fallen under the suspicion of 
treason lay a deep conviction of the solemnity of the trust which had 
been liaucitd down to him from father and grandfather. For Cons tan tills 
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dm conscious lies* that ho whs representative by the gnu* of Heaven of a 
hereditary dynasty carried with it its obligation, and the task of main¬ 
taining the greatness of Rome was subtly confused with die duty of 
imlf-preservation, since a usurper's reign would never be hullowed bv the 
still of a legitimate succession, With a sense of this responsibility 
Cons Land us always sought to appoint only tried men to im[H>rtan't 
olticcH in the State, be consistently exalted the civil element at the 
expense of the military and rigidly maintained the separation between 
the two services which had been one of tire leading principles of 
Diodetiaqs reforms, Sober and temperate, tie possessed that power of 
physical endurance which was shared bv so many of his house In his 
early years he served as lieutenant to hi* father alike in East and West 
and gained a wide experience of men and cities Now on this frontier, 
now on that, he was constantly engaged in the Empire'^ defence; a 
soldier by necessity and no bom general, lie was twice hailed by his men 
with the title of Surmutieu*, ami in the usurpations of Mjqjpien tills and uf 
Julian he refused to hazard the safety of the provinces and loyal I v 
sacrificed dl personal interests in face of the higher claims of his dulv 
to the Homan world. He was naturally cold and self-contained: he fails 
to awake our affection or our enthusiasm, but we can linrdlv withhold 
our tribute of respect. He bore his burden of Empire with high serious¬ 
ness ; men were conscious in his presence of on overmastering dignity 
and of a majesty which inspired them w ith something akin to nwe. 

By the death uf Constantins the Empire was happily freed from the 
horrors uf another civil war: Julian was clearly marked out to be his 
cousin** successor, mid the decision of the army did nut admit uf doubt; 
Eusebius and the Court party were forced to abandon any idea of 
puLting fur ward another claimant to the throne. Two officers, 
llieolaSfus and Aligildus, bore the news to Julian ; fortune had inter¬ 
vened to favour his rash ml venture, and he at once advanced through 
Thrace by Philippopulis to Constantinople. Agile was despatched to 
Aquileia anti at length the besieged were convinced of the Emperors 
death and thereupon their stubborn resistance came to an end. Nigriiius, 
the ringleader! mid two others were put to death, but sold bra and 
citizens were fully pardoned. When on 11 December 361 Julian* still 
but 31 years old, entered os sole Emperor his eastern capital f all eyes 
were turned in wondering amazement on the youthful hero, and fur the 
rest of his life upon him alone wan fixed the gaze of Roman historians; 
wherever Julian is not, there we are left in darkness, of the West For 
example we know next to nothing. The history of Julian's reign 
becomes perforce the biography of the Emperor. In that biography 
three elements are all-important : Julian's passionate determination to 
restore the pagan worship: his earnest desire that men should see a new 
Marcus Aurelius upon the throne, and that a bases and maladministration 
should hide their heads ashamed before on Emperor who was also a 
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philosopher; rad, in the last place, hi* tragic ambition to emulate the 
achievements of Alexander the Great find by a crushing blow to assert 
over Perak the pre-eminence of Rome, 

Innumerable have been the explanations which men have offered for 
the apostasy of Julian. They have pointed to his Ariaq teacher*, have 
suggested that Christianity was hateful to him as the religion of 
Constant i us whom he regarded as his father's murderer, while rational is ts 
have paradoxically claimed that the Empnor's reason refused to areeiit 
the miraculous origin mid the subtle theologies of the faith. It would be 

truer to say that Christianity was not miraculous enough_was too 

rational for the mystic and enthusiast. The religion which had as its 
central object of adoration the cult of a dead man was to him human, 
all tun human: his vague longings after some vast imaginative conception 
of the universe Jolt themselves cabined and confined in the creeds of 
Christianity. With a Roman’s pride and a Romans loyalty to the past 
as he conceived it, the upstart faith of despised Gulihean peasants 
aroused at one moment his scorn, at another his pitv; a Greek by 
education and literary sympathies, the Christian Bible’was but a faint 
and distorted reflex of the masterpieces which lurl comforted his 
solitary youth; a mystic who felt the wonder of the expanse „f the 
heavens, with u strain in his nature to which the ritual excesses of the 
Orient appealed with irresistible fascination, it was easy for him to adopt 
the speculations of Neoplatonism and to fail a victim to the thaumatur^v 
of Maximus. The causes of .Julian’s apostasy lie deep-rooted in the 
upustftte’s inmost being. 

Ilis first nets declared his policy; he ordered the temples to be 
opened and the public sacrifices to he revived; but the Christians were 
to be free to worship, for Julian had learned the lesson of the failure of 
previous persecutions, and by imperial order all the Catholic bishops 
banished under Constantins were permitted to return. Those privilege* 
however, which the State Sind granted to the churches were now to I* 
withdrawn : lands mid temples which had belonged to the older religion 
were to Ire surrendered to their owners, the Christian clergy were no longer 
to claim exemption from the common liability to taxation or from duties 
owed to the municipal senates. With Julian's accession Christianity 
Imd ceawd to be the favoured religion, and it was therefore contended 
that reason demanded alike restitution and ftjualitv before the kw 
Meanwhile a Court was sitting at Chalredon to trv : the partisans of 
Constantiilft. Its nominal president was Sallust {probably Julian’s friend 
when in Gaul), but the commission was in reality controlled bv Arbitio, 
an unprincipled creature of Ctmrtantius, Julian may perhaps have 
intended to show impartiality by such a choice, but as'a result justice 
w«e faKvatad, and though public opinion approved of the deaths of 
I mil the notary mirl of A podium us, who were principally respond hie fur 
the excesses committed in the treason trials of the late reign, and may 
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Imi e welcomed the fate of the all powerful chamberlain Euaehiux, men 
were horror-struck at the execution uf Ursulas* who as treasurer in Gaul 
had loyally supported Julian when Caesar; hi* unpopularit.v with the 
troop was indeed his only crime, and the Emperor did not mend his 
error by raiding the weak plea that he had been kept in ignorance of the 
sentence. Julian's next step was the summary dismissal uf the horde of 
minor ulficiah of the palace who had served to make the Court circle 
under Constantins a very hot-bed of vice and corruption. The purge 
was sudden and indiscriminate; it was the act of a young man in 
a hurry. The feverish ardour of the Emperor's reforming energy swept 
before it alike the innocent arid the guilty. Such impatience appeared 
unworthy of a philosopher* and so far from awaking gratitude in his 
subjects Served rather to arouse discontent and alarm. 

But already Julian was burning to under Lake his great expedition 
against Persia* and refused to listen to counsellors who suggested the 
folly of aggression now that Sapor was no longer pressing the attack. 
The Emperor's preparations could best be made in Antioch and here he 
arrived probably in late July SOS* On the way he laid made a detour 
to visit Pessinus and Ancyra; the lukewarm devotion of Galatia had 
discoumged him, but in Antioch where lay the sanctuary of Daphne he 
looked for earnest support in his crusade Tor the moral regeneration of 
Paganism. The Grown of the East (as Aumiiamis sty Its his native city) 
welcomed the Emperor with open arm** but the enthusiasm was short¬ 
lived. The populace gay, factious* pleasure-loving* looked for spectacles 
and the pomp of a Court; Julian's heart was set on a civil and religious 
reformation. He longed for amendment in law and administration, 
above all for a re modelling of the old cult and the winning of converts 
to the cause of the gods. He himself was to lx the head of the new 
state church of Paganism ■ the hierarchy of the Christians was to be 
adopted—the country priests subordinated to the high priest of Lhe 
province* the high priest to be responsible to the Emperor, the pontifex 
maximum A new spirit was to inspire the Pagan clergy; the priest 
himself was to be no longer n mere performer of public rites* let him 
take up the work of preacher* expound the deeper sense which underlay 
the old mythology and be at once shepherd of souls and an ensample to 
his flock in holy Jiving, What Maxi min Dara had attempted to achieve 
in ruder fashion by forged acts of Pilate, Julian** writings against the 
Galikeaiis should effect: a* Moximin had bidden cities ask what they 
would of his royal bounty* did they but petition that the Christians 
might be removed from their midst* so Julian w r a* ready to assist and 
favour towns which were loyal to the old faith. Maxi min hud created 
a new priesthood recruited from men who had won distinction in 
public career*: his dream had been to fashion nil organisation which 
might successfully withstand the Christian clergy; here too Julian was 
his diaciple. When jxst and famine had desolated the Homan East in 
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*9^ lhe Wp&inMa fliir] liberality of Christian* towards the 
starving and the plague stricken had forced men tu confer that true 
piety and religion had mode their home with the persecuted heretic*: 
it w Julian s «,U that Paganism should boast its public charity and 
that ttn all-embracing service of humanity should be rcaaaerted as a 
vital part of the ancient creed. If only the shippers of the gods of 
Hellas were once quickened with a spiritual enthusiasm, the lost ground 
would he recovered, ft was indeed to this cail that Paganism coaid not 
respond ITicre were men who clung to the old belief; but then* 
whs no longer a victorious faith, for the tire had died upon the altar 
Kfisignation to Christian intolerance wa» bitter, but the passion which 
insures martyrs was nowhere to be found. Julian made converts— the 
Christian wnters mournfully testify to their number-hut he made them 
- v ""f*™ 8®“* V promises of advancement or fear of dismissal. They 
were not the stuff of which missionaries could be fashioned, The citizens 
were disappointed of their pageants, while the royal enthusiast found his 
hopes to he illusions. Mutual embittemient was the natural result 
Julian was never a persecutor in the accepted meaning of that wool* 
it was the most constant complaint of the Christians that the Emperor 
dennsi them the glory of martyrdom, but pagan , U ol» knew that the 
Emperor would not be quick to punish violence inflicted on the 

hi hn!fT ; brutaJ] y »'«rdere.l their tyrannous 

shop, George of Cappadocia, they escaped with an admonition ; when 

Sd iTh +! It * * M tu ™ggP*t tliat their bishop 

might be- hunted from the town. If Pesainu, ™ t„ mTi4 - e a boun fro P 

the Emperor, his counsel wae that all her inhabitant should become 

orsh.pper* of the Great Mother; if Nisi bis needed protection tram 

Pei. m. ,t -^ld only be granted on condition that she changed her faith. 

LU rlr r; j * h r the kui ^ k <**«**» expounding ^ 

tauoht 0 to h ^SrL G T k IT T tt 7 ; their wrliefit ?«*» SildfJ were 
^ * u Whltl ’ to Jah&a "«* w 'th spiritual 

Td len £ S* te r b ^ n " ,st «■»"■ » them, 

la.M fiLSE?" faith ’ !t ** reasonable that he 

w^ b? f ™ a the classic literature which 

h^ dM 1 ?\ 1 ^, m T" US tht ‘ severely, it was because 

he did not share the Emperors belief; the historian was „ tolerant 
monotheist, Julian an ardent worshipper of the god*. The Emperor's 
conservation and love of sacrifice dike were stirred by the recod* of 
the Jews. A people who in the midst of adversity had clung with 
a pwawaatc devotion to the adoration of the God of their father* 
dv^rved ad at his hands Christian renegade* should see the glories 

bis reign 0n jhe'3h r ! A ^ T ™ of 

IranpEl 5he I f t 'T p],mi,wl thc *° rk ’ bllt ^ was never 

completed, lhe earth at this time w, L * troubled by stnmge upheaval, 
earthquake* and ocean waves, and by some such phenomenon Jerusalem 
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would seem to have been visited 1 ; perhaps during the excavations a well 
7 “P™* WftS We only know that Christians, who **w in 

Julian s plan a defiance of prophecy, produiimri a miracle, and that the 
Emperor did not live to prove them mistaken, 

I has in Antioch the relations between the sovereign mid his people 
were growing woefully strained. Julian removed the bones of Saint 
Kabylw from the precinct of Dupline and soon after the temple was 
burned to the ground. Suspicion fell upon the Christians ami their 
great church was dosed. A scarcity of provisions made itself felt in the 
city and Julian fixed « maximum price and brought corn from Hterapohs 
and elsewhere, and sold it at reduced rates. It was bought up hv the 
merchants, and the efforts to coerce the senate failed. The populace 
ridiculed an Emperor whose aims and diameter they did nut understand. 
Ihc philosopher would not stoop to violence but the man in Julian 
could not hold his peace. The Emperor descended from the awful 
isolation which Diocletian Inul imposed on his successor j lie ehalhngvd 
the satirists to a duel of wits and published the Mlmpogsm. ft ™ to 
saciiflce his vantage-ground. The chosen of Heaven had become the 
jest of the moh. And Julians pride could hurt drained no bitterer cup. 
When he left the city for Persia, He bod determined to (ix bis court, upon 
his return, at Tarsus,and neither the entreaties of Libanius nor the tuidv 
repentance of Antioch availed to move Inin from his purpose, 

Here hut the briefest oat|me can bo given of the oft-told tale of 
Julians Persian expedition. Before it criticism sinks powerless, for it i* 
Ji wonder-story and we cannot Solve its riddle. The lender perched and 
tlic nest is silence: with him was lost the secret of hk hopes. Julian 
left Antioch on 5 March mid on the ftth reached Hierapolia. Here 
the army had been corset ntmted and four days Inter the Emperor 
advanced at its hmd, crossed the Euphrates and passing through 
llhivtiiiu? halted at Chamae. The muse must have awakened gloom v 
memories and the Emperors mind was troubled with premonitions of 
disaster; men said that he Imd bidden his kinsman Procopius monthL the 
throne should he himself fail in the campaign* A troop of Persian 
lim^e had just burst plundering across the Frontier and returned laden 
with booty; this event led Julian to disclose his plan of eamjJftign. 
Com had been stored along the road towards the Tigris, in order to 
create an impression that he Imd chosen that line for his advance; in 
fiicl the Emperor had determined to follow the Euphrates and strike for 
t k^iphocs. lie would thus be supported by his Sect Ijcuring supplies 
and engines of war. Procopius and Sebastian^ he entrusted with 30,UOl> 
troop aiiqost half his army — and directed them to march towards the 
Tigris. They were for the present to act only on the defensive, shielding 
the eastern provinces from invasion and guarding his own forces from 
any Persian attack from the north. When he himself was once nt grip.* 

1 Of. Vito Artemii Ajort. -H S. HoiL Tatrc vile, p, BW3, § 
e. jieo, ii. vuii. i. eii. m. 0 
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with Persia in thy heart of the enemy's territory* Sapor would l>e forced 
to etiocen trate his jinnies and theu k the presence of Julian s geiicralfl being 
no linger necessary to protect Mt3opotainiu T shoultl ti favouruble 
opportunity offer, they were to act in concert with Aidants ravage 
Chiliacumuin, u fertile district of Media, and advance through 4'orduene 
and Moxoene to join him in Assyria, That nutting never took place : 
from whatever reason ftocophis and Sebastianus never left Mesopotamia* 
Julian reviewed the united forces-—65,000 men—and then turned south 
following the course of the Ik-lias (Belecha) until he reached Callinicuni 
{ Ar-Itakka) on $7 March, 

Another day's march brought him to the Euphrates* and here he 
met the fleet under the command of the tribune Constantiamia and the 
Count LuctihanuL Fifty warships, an ccjual number of boat* designed 
to form pontoon bridges* and a thousand transports—the Roman armada 
seemed to an eyewitness fitly planned to match the magnificent stream 
nii which it floated, Another 98 miles brought the army to Diocletian’s 
bulwark fortress of Circesioni (Kiirkissya), Here the Aborts (Khabur) 
formed the frontier line; Julian harangued the troops, then crossed the 
river by a bridge of boats and began Ins march through Persian territory . 
In spite of omens and disregarding the gloomy auguries of the IHmscan 
soothsayers, the Emperor set his face for Ctesiphon; he would storm 
high Heaven by violence mid bend the gods to his will. From its 
formation the invading army was made to appear a countless host, for 
their marching column extended over some ten miles while neither the 
fleet nor the land forces were suffered to lost touch with each other. 
Some of the enemy b Forts capitulated* the inhabitants of Anatha being 
transported to Chtdcis iti Syria* some were found deserted t while the 
garrisons of others refusing to surrender professed themselves willing to 
abide by the issue of the war. Julian was content to accept these terms 
and continued his unresting advance. Historians have blamed this rash 
confidence, whereby he endangered his own retreat. It is however to be 
remembered that a siege in the fourth centnn might mean a delay uf 
many weeks, that the Emperors project wn> clearly to dismay Persia 
by the rapidity of his onset and that it would seem probable that his 
plan of campaign bad been from the first to return by the Tigris and 
not by the Euphrates. The Persians had intended a year or two before 
to leave walled cities untouched and strike for Syria, Julian in his turn 
refused to waste precious time in investing Lhu enemy's MronglioliL* but 
would deal a blow against the capital itself* The march was attended 
with many difficulties: a stonn swept dawn upon the camp, the swollen 
river burst its dams and many transports wen sunk, the pns&ige of the 
Namiga was only furred by a successful attack on the Persian rear winch 
compelled them to evacuate their pas iti on in confusion, a nnitiiiaus and 
dhkontented spirit was shown by the Hainan troop*, and the Emperor 
was forced to exert his personal influence and authority before discipline 
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was restored; finally the Persians raised all the sluices and, freeing the 
water*, turned the country which lay before the army Into a widespread 
marsh, Difficultly- however vanished before: the resource and prompti¬ 
tude of the Emperor* and the advance guard under Victor brought him 
new* that the country up to the walls of Ctesiphon was dear of the 
enemy. On the full of the strong fortress of MaioaanmIehEi, the Beet 
followed the Nahurmolcha (the great canal which united Euphrates and 
Tigris), while the army kept pace with it on land. The Nnhurmukhft, 
however, flow* into the Tigris three miles below Ctesiphon, and thus the 
Emperor would have been forced to propel his ships up ,t trram in his 
attack on the capital* The difficulty was overcome by dealing the His* 
used canal of Tmjan t down which the fleet emerged into the Tigris 
to the north of CtesiphocL From the triangle thus formed by the 
NahamialdM, the Tigris and the canal of Trajan Julian undertook the 
capture of the left bank of the liver. Protected by a palisade, the 
Persians offered a stubborn resistance to the Roman night attack. The 
five ships first despatched wort? repulsed and set on fire * on the moment 
4 - it is the signal that our men hold the Ijwuik " cried the Emperor, and 
the whole fleet dashed to their comrades' support. Julian's inspiration 
won a field of battle for the Romans, Underneath a scorching sun the 
armies fought until the Persians—elephants cavalry and foot—were 
fleeing pell-mell for the shelter of the city walls: their dead numbered 
some 2500. Had the pursuit beat pressed, Ctcsiphon might perhaps 
have been won that dnv\ but plunder and booty held the victor* fuaL 
Should the capital be besieged or the march against Sapor begun? It 
would almost seem that Julian himself wavered irresolute, while precious 
days were lost* Secret proposals of peace led him to underestimate the 
enemy's strength, w hile tnen, playing the part uf deserters offered to lead 
him through fertile districts against the main Persian army, Should 
he weary his force* and damp the spirit of his men by an arduous sieges 
he might not only lie cut off from the reinforcements under Procopius 
ami Sebastian ns, hut might find himself caught between two fins—Sapor* 
advance juid the resistance of the garrison. To conclude a peace were 
unworthy of one who took Alexander for his model—better with his 
victorious troops to strike a final and conclusive blow-, mid possibly 
Iwfore the encounter effect 11 junction with the northern army. Crews 
numerous enough to propel his fleet against the stream he could not 
spare, mid if he were to meet Sajior, he might be drawn too far from 
the river to act In concert with his ships: they must not fall into the 
enemyV hiunE* and therefore they must be burned. The resolution was 
taken and regret ted, too lata; twelve small boats alone were re yme d 
from the flames. Julian** plums miscarried, for the army of the north 
remained Inactive, perimp* through the mutual jealousy of its conn 
□Holders, mid Arsaccs withheld his support from the foe of Sapor, 
The Persians burned their fields before hi- advaoce, and the rich country- 
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side which ! raitoroufl guides had promised becjtme a wilderness of ash 
and smoke. Order* were given for a retreat to Corduene; amidst 
sweltering heat, with dwindling stored, the Homans Ittrhdd to their 
dismay t he cloud of died upon the horizon which heralded Sapor's 
approadn At dawn the heavy-armed troops of Persia were close at 
hand and only after many engagements were beaten off with loss. 
After a halt of two days n\ Hucurobra, where a supply of provision* 
was discovered, the army advanced over country which bad been de¬ 
vastated bv lire, while the trtHJjK were constantly Harassed by sudden 
onsets. At Marangn the Persians were once more rehifbmid; two of 
the kings sons arrived al the head of an elephant column and squadrons 
of nuiiled cavalry. Julia n drew up his forces in semicircular forma¬ 
tion to meet the new* danger; a rapid charge disconcerted the Persian 
archers, and in the hand-to-hand struggle which followed the enemy 
suffered severely. Lack of provisions, however, tortured the Human army 
during the three days’ truce which ensued. W hen the inarch was resumed, 
Julian learned of an attack upon his rear. Unarmed he galloped to the 
threatened point, hut was recalled to the defence of the van-guard. At 
the same time tile elephant* and cavalry hud burst upcm the centre, but 
were already in flight w hen a horseman's, spear graced the Emperor's arm 
and pierced his rib*. None knew whence the weapon came, though rumour 
ran that a Christian fanatic had assays inn ted hi* general, while others said 
that a tribesman of the Tnieui had dealt the fatal blow. In vain Julian 
essayed to relui ' U to the field of battle; Ids soldiers magnificently avenged 
their Emperor, but he could not share their victory. Within bis tent he 
cal in I v reviewed the post and urtcumjjlFtihmg yielded his life into the keep¬ 
ing of the eternal Godhead. " In medio enr*u fbrentiuin gluriaruni hunc 
mend darn in e uiuiidii digressum." Death in mercy claimed Julian. The 
im]aitk j nt reformer and champion of a creed outworn might have I Jerome 
the embittered persecutor. Rightly or wrongly after generations would 
know him as the great apostate, but he was spired the shame of lacing 
numbered among the tyrants. He was horn out of due time and therein 
lay the tragedy of his troubled existence; fur long years he dand not 
discover the passionate desires which lay nearest his heart, and when at 
length he could give them expression, there were few or mine fully to 
understand or sympathize. His work died with him and soon, like a 
little dotid blown by the wind, left not a trace behind. 

The next day at early dnwn the heads of the army and the principal 
officers assembled to chouse an Emperor, Parti wna of Julian struggled 
with followers of Constantins the armies of the West schemed against 
the nominee of the legions of the Kind, Christianity and Paganism each 
sought its own champion. All were however prepared to sink their 
differences in favour of Sallust, hut when he pleaded HI-liuJi] th and 
advanced age, a small but tumultuous faction carried the election of 
Jovian, the mptain of the imperial guard. Down the long line of troops 
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nm the EmperorV name, and some thought from the sound imlfdieard 
that Julian was restored to them, litj were undeceived at the sight 
of the meagre purple robe which hardly served to carer the vart height 
and bent shoulder* of their new' ruler. Chosen as a whole-hearted 
adherent of Christianity, Jovian was by nature genial nor! jocular, a 
gourmand and lover of wine and women—a man of kindly disposition 
and very moderate education. The army by its choice hod foredoomed 
itself to dishonour; it* excuse,'plead* AmimamirUay in the extreme urgency 
nf Hie crisis, 'the Persians, learning of Julian's death and of the 
incapacity of his successor, pressed hard upon the retreating Hoiu&iis; 
charges of the enemy's elephants broke the ranks of the legionaries while 
on the march, and when the army halted their entrenched camp was 
constantly attacked. Saracen horsemen took their revenge for Joiimfs 
refusal to give them their customary pay by joining in these unceasing 
assaults. By way of Sumere, Chart ha and Daru the army retired, and 
then for four whole days the enemy harassed the rear-guard, always 
declining an engagement when the He a nans tinned at bay. The troops 
clamoured to be allowed to crass the Tigris : cm the further bank they 
would find provisions and fewer foes, hut the generals feared the dangers 
of the swollen stream* Another two days passed—days of gnawing 
hunger and scorching heat* At last Sapor sent Surenns with proposal 
of peace. The king knew that Roman forces still remained in 
Jlesopotamia and that new regiments could easily be raised in the 
Eastern firovinces: desperate men will sell their lives clearly and diplomacy 
might win a less costly victory than the sword* Four days the 
negotiations continued, and then when suspense had become intolerable 
the Thirty Years" Peace was signed. All but one of the five satrapies 
which Rome under Diocletian had wrested from Persia were to be 
restored. Nisi bis and Smg&ra were to be surrendered, while the Homans 
were no longer to interfere in the internal affairs of Armenia. H We 
ought to have fought ten times over 1 ' cries the soldier A million 41 rather 
than to have granted such terms as these ! * But Jovian desired (by w hat 
means it mattered not) to retain a force which should secure him 
against rivals—Was not Procopius who, men said, had been marked out 
by Julian ns his successor, at the head of an army in Mesopotamia? 
Thus the shameful bargain was struck, and the miserable retreat 
continued* To the horrible privations of the march were added Persian 
treachery and the bitter hostility of the Saracen tribesmen. At 
Thil&aphflla the Lsxiops under Seha^tianus and Procopius joined the army T 
and at length Nisi bis was reached* the fortress which had been Rome's 
bulwark in the East since the days of Mithridates- The citizens prayed 
with tears that they might be ollow r ed single-handed to defend the 
walls against the might of Persia; but Jovian was too good a Christinn 
to break his faith with Sapor, mid Bincse*, a Persian noble, occupied the 
city in the name of his master* Procopius, who had been content to 
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acknowledge Jovian* now bore the corpse of Julian to Tarsus for burial* 
and then, his mission accomplished, prudently disappeared. The army 
in Gaul accepted the choice of their eastern comrades^ but Jo vim *0 
success was short Jived, In the depth of winter he hurried from Antioch 
towards Constantinople ami with his infant son* Vflrromanu-% assumed the 
consulship at Ancym, At Dudust&im he was found dead in his bedroom 
(16 Feb- 564?), suffocated some said by the fumes of a charcoal stove* 
Many versions of his death were current* but apparently no contemporary 
suspected other than natural causes. On his accession the Fagan party 
had looked for persecutiun* the Christians for the hour of their 
retaliation. But though the Christian faith was restored as the religion 
of the Empire* Jovian's wisdom nr good nature triumphed and he 
issued an edict of toleration: he had thereby anticipated the policy 
of his successor. 
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chapter IV. 

THE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY* 

Tire old or official religion* of Greece imd of Rome had lost most of 
their power long before Constantine first declared that Christianity was 
henceforth to be recognised m a rrligio Ikita and then proceeded to 
bestow the Imperial favour on the faith which his predecessors Imd 
persecuted. Hellenism had destroyed their influence over the cultivated 
classes* and other religions, coming from the East, had captivate I the 
masses of the people. If temples* dedicated to the gods of Olympus, 
were still istanding open; if the time-honoured rites were still duly and 
continuously celebrated ; if the official priesthood, recognised and largely 
sup juried by the State, still performed its appointed functions; these 
things no longer compelled the devotion of the crowd. The imperial 
cult of the Dh4 and I)i tw, once so popular, had also lost its power 
to attract and to charm; the routine of ceremonial worship was still 
performed ; the well-organised priesthood spreading nil over the Empire 
maintained its privileged jjosititm; but crowds no longer thronged the 
temples, and the rites were neglected by the great mass of the population* 

Yet this did not mwi, as has often been supposed, the universal 
triumph of Christianity* It may almost be said that Paganism was never 
so active, so assertive, so combative, as in the third century. But this 
paganism, for long the successful rival ul Christianity and its real 
opponent, was almost as new to Europe ns Christianity itself Something 
must tie known almut it and its environment ere the reaction under 
Julian and the final triumph of Christianity eon be sympathetically 
understood. 

During the earlier centuries, of the Roman Empire the ptoce** of 
disintegration was completed which had begun with the conquests of 
Alexander the Great. Instead of a system of self-contained societies, 
solidly united infernally and fenced off from all external social, political 
and religious influences, which characterised ancient civilisation, this 
age saw' a mixing of people* and a cosmopolitan society hitherto un¬ 
known, 

IFfighting went on continuously somewhere or other on the extended 
frontiers of the great Empire, pence reigned within its vast domains. A 
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system of magnificent roads* for the most ji&rt passable all the year 
round* united the capitals with the extremities, from Britain and Spain 
on the west to the Euphrates on the east. The Mediterranean had 
been cleared of pirates* and lines of vessels united the great cities on its 
shores. Travelling* whether for business, health or pleasure, was possible 
under the Empire with a certainty and a safety unknown in after 
centuries until the introduction of steam. It was facilitated by a common 
language, a coinage universally valid, and the protection of the same 
laws, Men could start from the Euphrates and travel onwards to Spain 
using one Hmgue^franca everywhere understood. Greek could lie heard 
in the streets of every commercial town—in Home, Marseilles, Cadiz 
and Bordeaux* on the hunks of the Nile, uf the 0routes and of the 
Tigris, 

With all these things to favour it, the movements of peoples within 
the Empire had lieccmie incalculably great, and all the larger cities were 
cosmopolitan. Families from all lands, of differing religions and social 
habits, dwelt within the tame walk, National* social, intellectual and 
religions differences faded inaetistbly- Thinking became eclectic as it had 
never I wen before. 

This grow ing community in habit of thought and even of religious 
belief was fell by something peculiar to the tinges. The soldier of manv 
lauds, the travelled trader* the tourist in search of pleasure* and the 
invalid wandering in quest of health were common then us now. 
But a special characteristic of the end of the third mud the beginning 
of the fourth century was the w idely wandering student* Hie teacher 
far from the Lind of his birth* and the itinerant preacher uf new 
religi ona. 

The Empire was wrell provided xs - ith what we should now cal! 
universities Home* Milan and Cremona were seats of higher learning 
for Italy; Marseilles, Bordeaux and Autun for Gaul; Cartilage for North 
Africa; Athens and Apollon ia for Greece; Tarsus for Cilicia; Smyrna for 
Asia - Beyrout and Antioch for Syria; and Alexandria for Egypt, The 
number of foreign students to be found at each was remarkable. Young 
Homans enrolled theuisclves at Marseilles and Bordeaux. Greeks erased 
the *ca« to attend lectures at Antioch* and found as their neighbours men 
from Assyria* Phoenicia and Egypt, At Alexandria the number of 
studenb from distant ports of the Empire exceeded largely those from 
the neighbourhcxxL At Athens, whose schools were the most famous in 
tile beginning of the fourth century, the crowds of Barbarian* (for so 
the citizen* called those foreign students) were so great that it was said 
that their presence threatened to spoil the purity of the language, 
livery where, in that age of wandering* the student seamed to prefer 
to study far from home and to flit from one place of learning to 
another. 

Nor were the professors much different. They commonly taught far 
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from their native land, Even at Athens it became mcreamngly rare to 
find n teacher w ho belonged by birth to Greece. They too travelled from 
one university seat to another. Lucian, Philostratus, Apnkiti*, all who 
portray the age and the doss* describe their wanderings. 

Missionaries of new cults went about in the same way. Hands of 
itinerant devotees, the prophets and priest* of Syrian, Persian, possibly 
of Hindu cults, passed along the great Homan roads. Solitary preachers 
of Oriental faiths, with all the fire of missionary enthusiasm, tramped 
from town to town, drawn by an irresistible impulse to Rome, the centre 
of power, the protectress of the religions of her myriad subjects* the 
tribune from which, if a speaker could only ascend it, he might address 
the world. The end of the third and the beginning of the fourth 
century was an age of religious excitements* of curiosity about strange 
faiths, when ail who had something new to teach about the secrets of 
the soul and of the universe, hawked their theories a* traders their 
merchandise. 

This mixture of |>eoples t this new cosmopolitanism, this hurrying to 
and fm of religious teachers, brought it about that (Jriental faiths, at first 
only the religions of group of families who hail brought their cults with 
them into the West, made numerous converts and spread themselves 
over the Roman Empire. These Oriental religions prospered the more 
because from the middle of the third century onwards Rome was looking 
to the Eu3t for many things. From it mmc the deftest artimns and 
mechanics who gave to life most of its material comforts. It hugely con¬ 
tributed to feed Rome with its grain. Its philosophy (for most of 
the greatest stoical thinkers were not Greek* but Orientals) gave the 
&tibstnictnrc to Roman Law; and the most famous Law School in the 
third, fourth and fifth centuries was not in Home but at Bey rout, 
IT] plan came from Tyre and Papinim from Syria. The greatest non- 
CThristian thinkers of these centuries were neither Greeks nor Romans 
but Orieiitak. Plotinus was an Egyptian; lamblichuB, Porphyry and 
Li bin i us were Syrians; Galen was an Asiatic. Oriental ideas were 
slowly changing Rome's political institutions themselves., and the 
Princtps of a Republic, as was Octavius, became, in the persona of 
Diocletian and Constantine, an Oriental monarch. Rome, by the 
discipline of its legion^ by the mingled severity and generosity of its 
rule, by the justice of its legislation, hod conquered the East. Eaitem 
thoughL wedded to Hellenism, was in ii* turn subjugating the Empire, 
Its religions had their shore in the conquest. 

Among those Oriental faiths which spread themselves over civilised 
Europe florae were tntich more popular than others. All entered the 
Empire at an early date and won their way very slowly at first. Most 
of them seem to have made swine alliance with the survivals of such 
Greek mvsteries ns those of Ekmris and of Dionysos, All of \ hem, save 
that of Mithras* had been affected and to Wtm extent changed by 
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Hellenism before they entered into the full light of history in the beginning 
uf the third century. 

From Aria Minor oune the worship of Cybele with its hymn* and 
dann - > its mysterious ideas of a deity dying to live again, its frenzies rtnd 
trances i ts soothsayings and itsblcMid-haths of purification and sanctifica¬ 
tion. From Syria came the cult of the l>ea Syria, described bv Lucian the 
scepticj with its sacred prostitutions, its more than hints of human 
sacrifices, its mystics and its pillar saints. Persia sent forth the worship 
ot Mithras, with its initiations, its sacraments, its mysteries and the 
'tern discipline which made it a favourite religion among the 11 run an 
legionaries Egypt gave birth to many a cult Chief among them was 
the worship of Isis Before the end of the second century it had fir 
outstripped Christiauity and could boast of its thousands wliere the 
religion of the Cross could only number hundreds. It had penetrated 
everywhere, even to far-off Britain. A ring hearing the figure of the 
goddess constant cum pan ion, the dog-headed Amibis, ha> been discovered 
in a grave in the Isle of Man. Votaries of Isis could be found from 
the Roman Wall to Land's End- 

1'he worship of Isis may be taken ns a type of those Oriental faiths 
before who^e presence the official gods of Olympus were receding into the 
background. The. cult had a body of clergy, highly organised, a book 
of prayers, a code of liturgical actions, a tonsure, vestments, and an 
elaborate impressive ceremonial. The inner circle of its devotees were 
called f 4 the religious," like the monks of the Middle Ages; those who 
were altogether outside the faith were termed « pnguns"; the service of 
the goddes* was a “holy and her worshippers of all grades were 

I sanded together in a “militia/' Apulenas himself converted to the faith, 
has. in hiii Metarmjrpko&Ji described its ceremonies of worship and 
enabled u* to see how desires after a better life drew- men like himself to 
reverence the deity and enrol himself among her followers. He has 
described, w ith a vividness that make* us sec them, the stately processions 
which moved with deliberate pace through the crowded narrow streets of 
oriental towns, and drew after them to the temple many a hitherto 
unattached inquirer. We tan enter the temple with him and listen to 
the solemn exhortation of the high-priest: hear him dwell upon the past 
rims and follies of the neophyte and the unfailing goodness and mercy of 
the goddess whose eves harl followed him through them all and who now 
waited to receive him if he truly desired to become her disciple and 
worshipper. The initiation was a secret rite and Apyleius is careful not 
to profane it by description; but we learn that there was a li&ptUm, a 
fre^t of ten days, a course of priestly instruction, .sponsors given to the 
neophyte, mid, hi the evening, a reception of the new brother bv the 
congregation, when every one greeted him kindly and presented him w ith 
some small gift. W& can penetrate with him into the secret chamber 
reserved for the higher initiation where he was taught Unit he would 
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endure a voluntary death which be wfts to loot upon as the gateway into 
a higher and better life. We van dimly see him excited with wild 
anticipations, diltfv with protracted fasting, almost suffocated by surging 
vapours, blinded bv sudden and unexpected flashes of light, undergo his 
hypnotic trance during which he saw unutterable things. l M trod the 
confines of death and the threshold of Proserpine; I was swept round all 
the elements and back again; 1 saw the sun shining at midnight in purest 
radiance; gods of heaven and guds of hell 1 sow face to face and adored 
in presence^ We can understand how such an hypnotic trance marked 
a man for life, 

Isis warship, humanised by Hellenicm, extracted from the crude wild 
legend* of Egypt the thought nf a suffering and all-merciful Mother- 
Goddess who yearned to ease the woes of mankind. It raised the 
beast-gods of the Nile and the tales about them into emblems and 
parables. !t captured the common man by its than mat urgy. Fortin 
more cultured intelligences it had a more sublime theology which appealer! 
to the philosophy of the day. In all this it was a type, perhaps the 
best, of those Oriental cults which were permeating the Empire, 

All those religions,whatever their special form of teaching nr variety 
of cult, brought with them thought* foreign to the old official worships 
of Greece anti Rome; though not altogether strange to the Mysteriv* 
which had for long been the real people's religion in Greece nor to the 
cult of Dionysos which in various forms had preserved Us vitality. 

They taught (nr perhaps it would be more correct to say that the 
action of the subtle Greek intellect p!nying upon the crude idea.* which 
these Oriental religions presented to it. evolved from them) a aeries of 
religious conceptions foreign to the old paganism, and these became 
common parti of the newer non-Christian intelligence which was powerful 
in the third and fourth centuries, 

A sharp distinction, much more definite than tiny thing previous* was 
drawn between the soul and the body* The soul belonged to a different 
sphere and was more estimable than the body. The former was the 
mliabifcftut of a higher anti better world and was therefore itnmorbd. 
The thoughts of individuality and personality become much dearer. 
In the same way the thoughts of Godhead as a whole and of the 
world ns ii whole—conceptions scarcely separate before^—were distin¬ 
guished more or less clear!v, Godhead became what the world was jwif, 
and yet Something good and great Which was the primal Imsis of all 
tilings. 

The earlier philosophical depreciation of the world of matter liecanie 
more emphatic* and raised the question whether the creation of the 
whole material world und of the body which belonged to it was not after 
all a mistake; whether the body was not a prison or at least a house of 
correction in which the soul was grievously detained; whether the soul 
could ever become what it really was until it bad undergone a deliverance 
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fruin the body. Such deliverance wo* called salvation* nud much 
practical thinking wa* expended on the proper means uf effecting it. 
Might not knowlwjge and the means it suggested uf living purely or 
with as little bodily contamination aft piradbk while this life busted* be 
the bigiuniugs of entrance into tbe real and etercuil life of the soul ? 
^ w it not most likely that souks had been gradually «>nfined in Imdies 
and must not the process of delivery be gnodutd atsu r The grwlunl 
I* a// qf Return to Cod becamea feature in almost all those Eastern eult*| 
by whatever means they sought to accomplish it. 

Perhaps liowever the most novel thought was the conviction that 
something more than knowledge, beyond any means of living purely 
which human wisdom could suggest* something outside man and belong¬ 
ing to the sphere of divinity, was needed to start the soul on this gradual 
IVny of Return and sustain Ins faltering footsteps along the dsllieult 
patL Contact with the Godhead wm needed to xave and redeem^ 
Such contact was to he found in a mmernUim (mysterium* sac rainen turn, 
initiation) wherein the soul, in some hypnotic trance, was pog&cssud by 
the deity who overpowered it and forever afterwords ltd it step by step 
ahmg the path of salvation or J V ay of Return. Perhaps so rue thing more 
t lijiii any such consecration whs needed ; might hot some surer way lx* 
found if only diligently sought for r It might lx in one of the older 
cults whose inner meaning hud never been rightly undmtaod; or in some 
mystery nut yet completely acrew-oble; or in h divinely commi^ioned man 
whu l««l u f >t vet appealed. It tnighl even be found within the soul 
itself* if men cutild only discover Jind use the tnie jwnv* ns of the human 
soul (Higher Thought). At all event* it was held that true religion 
really implied a detachment from Hie world* and included a strict 
discipline of soul and body while life lasted. 

Such ii paganism was very different from the polytheism with its 
Alfred* feathered and scaly deities winch first confronted Christianity and 
was attacked by the early Christian apologists The later ones raogtdsed 
iU power, Fimiicus Matcniu** writing in the time uf Coiistantine t disti]ksts 
with good-humoured scorn the deities uf Olympus and their myths, but 
criticise with thorough earnestness the Oriental religions It hud, in 
spite uf its external multiformity, a natural cohesion in virtue of the 
circle of common thoughts above described. It hartlly deserves the name 
of polytheism * for its idea of one abstract divinity* separate from the 
world of matter* made it monotheism of a kind; and evidence shews tiwi 
iU votaries regarded Isis, Cybde and the rest more as the representa¬ 
tives jind impersonation* of the one godhead than as individual deities. 
Inscriptions from tombstones reveal that worshippers did not attach 
themselves to one cult exclusively. The varying form ft of initiation 
were all separate methods of attaining to union with the one divinity, 
the different ceremonies of purification were all wavs of reaching the 
same end* and* as one might succeed where another failed* they could be 
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ft]I tried impartially, Just a* we Hud men and women in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century enrolling themselves an several religious association* 
of different kinds (witness Dr Ffelfinger, a member of thirty-two religious 
oinfnitermlic*), *o in the third and fourth centuries member? of hath 
sexes were initiated into several cults and performed the lustrations 
prescribed by very different worships, in order to inks no chance «ff union 
with divinity and to leave no means of purification and wmctilicatiun 
untried. The tonibstone of Yettius Agorius Praetextatus, the friend of 
Sy minnchus, who look part in the Sutur/wlm of MiUTobius* records that 
he hud been ini lift ted into several eulb and that be bad performed the 
taiifTjboliutH-. His wife, Aconia Paulina, was more indefatigable ntill. 
This lady, a member of the exclusive circle of the old pagan nubility of 
Rome, went to Elcusis and was initiated with h&ptkm, fasting, vigil, 
hymn-singing into the several mysteries of Dionysos, of Ceres and Knrv. 
Not content with thcn^thc went on to Lenin and sought coin in union with 
the same three deities in different rite* of initiation. She travelled to 
Aegijm, was again initiated, dept or w*akid in the porches of the mmU 
temples there ill the bojH; that the divinities of lhe place in dream or 
waking vision might communicate to her their way of salvation. She 
became a hierophant of Hecate with si ill different and more d raided 
rites of laonsecmtiocL, Finally, like her husband* she submitted hn>elf to 
the dreadful, and to us disgusting, purification won in the tuuro&.rliuttK 
A great pit was dug into which the neophyte descended leaked ; it was 
covered with stout planks placed about, an inch apart; a young bull was led 
or forced upon the plank*; it was s-tabbed by the officiating priest in such 
a way that the thrust wai mortal and that the blood might How its freely 
os possible. As the blood poured down on the planks and dripped into 
the pit the neophyte moved backwards and forwards to receive as much as 
possible of the red warm shower and remained until every drop Inal 
ceased to drip. Inscription after inscription records the fact that the 
deceased had been a tauroholiotm or a faumholmtaj had gone through this 
blood-bath in search of sane till cat ion. Evidence from inscription* seeing 
to shew that in the declining rLays of paganism, the energy of its votaries 
drove them in greater numbers to accumulate initiations and to undergo 
the more severe rites of purification. 

Tlua multiform and yet homogeneous paganism had the further 
support of a system or philosophy expounded mid enforced by the 
greatest non-Christian thinkers of the age. Neoplatonism* the kit 
birth of Hellenic thought, not without Limes of Oriental parentage, has 
the look of a philosophy of hesitation and expectancy. It laid lot*t the 
lirm tread of Plato and Aristotle, and feared that the human iiitelligvnee 
unaided could not penetrate and explain all things The intellectual 
facility of man was reduced to Muiietbing intermediate between mere 
seosc perception and *ome vagina intuition of the supernatural, and the 
whole energy of the movement was concentrated on discovering the 
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mean* to follow out this intuition and to Attain by it not only com¬ 
munion but union with what was completely and externally divine. 

Its great thinker was Plotinus (iL 2(J£)>. His disciples Porphyry 
(233^304) and loutblichus (d. circa 39®) made i t the basis and buttress of 
paganism when it wus fighting for its life against a conquering Christianity. 
If the IJiuveixe of things seen and unseen he an emanation from 
Absolute Being, the Primal Cause of all things, the fountain from which 
jlII existence Hows and the haven to which everything that has reality in 
it will return when its cycle h complete, then every heathen deity has; its 
place in this How of existence. Its cult, however crude, is an obscure 
witness to the presence of the intuition of the supernatural. The legends 
which have gathered round its name, if only rightly understood, are 
mystic revelations of the divine which permeates all things. Its initia¬ 
tions and rites of purification are all meant to help the soul on the same 
path of return by which it completes its cycle of wanderings. The new 
paganism can be represented to be the collected flower and fruit of all 
the older faiths presented and ready to satisfy the deeper desires of the 
spirit of mam Neoplatonism could present itself as a natural is tie t 
rational polytheism, retaining all the old structures of tradit ion, of thought 
and of social organisation. The “common man 7 ’ was not asked to foimke 
the deities he was wont to reverence. The Homan was not required to 
despise the gods who, as hix forefathers believed, had led them to the 
conquest of the world. The cultured Hellenist was taught to overstep, 
without disturbing, creeds which for him were worn out and to seek and 
find communion with the Divine which lies behind all gods. The very 
conjuror was encouraged to cultivate Ids magic. Pantheism, that 
wonder-child of thought anti of the phantasy, included all within the 
wide sweep of its sheltering arms and made them feel the claim of u 
common kinship. Jesus Himself, had His followers allowed, might have 
had a place between Dionysos and Isis; but Christianity, which according 
to Porphyry hid departed widely from the simple teaching of the mystic 
of Galilee, was sternly excluded from the Neapktonist brotherhood of 
religions. Its idea of a creation in time- seemed irreligious to Porphyry; 
its doctrine of the Incarnation introduced n false conception of the 
union between God and the world: ib teaching about the end of all 
things he thought both irreverent and irreligious; above all things ib 
claim to be the one religion, its exclusiveness, was hateful to him. He 
was too noble a man (philoxoptms mbUis^ »tys Augustine) not to 
sympathise with much in Christianity* and seen is to have appreciated 
it more and mure in his later writings. Still his opinion remained 
Unchanged: u The gods have declared Christ to have been must pious; 
lie has become immortal, and by them his memory is cherished. 
Whereas the Christians are a polluted set, contaminated and emneshed 
in error. Christianity wax the one religion to be fought against and if 
possible conquered. 
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What NoopliLtoiiism did theoretically the force of drew in stances 
accomplished on the practical side'. The Oriental creeds had not merely 
gamed multitudes of private worahip])^; they had forced their way 
. : u sums ^ the public deities of Koine. Isis, Milhra* So! Invictus, Dea 
Svra, the (treat Mother, took their places alongside of Jupiter* Venus* 
Mars, etc r * and the Sacra peregrine appeared oil the calendar of public 
festivals, As most of these Oriental cults contained within them the 
monotheist idea it is possible that they might have fought for pre¬ 
eminence and each aspired to Ijecoine the official religion of the Empire* 
But they all resignised Christianity to be a common danger, an*3 
M. Eumont has shewn that this feeding united them and made them 
think and act as one, 

Such was the paganism which faced Christianity in the fourth 
century—a marvellous mixture of philosophy and religion* not without 
grandeur and nobility of thought* feeling keenly the unity of nature, 
the essential kinship of man with the Divine, and knowing something of 
the yearning in man's heart for redemption and for communion with 
God. It w'ft-s able to fascinate and enthral many of the keenest intellects 
and loftiest nature* of the time. It laid hold on Julian, 

Christianity w m the common opponent of all these cults. It had 
entered the held last and seemed easily outstripped in the race* In its 
beginning it was hut a ripple on the surface of a Galilacan lake* Now* 
in the fourth century* it bud compelled Imperial recognition anti alliance. 
In strength and in weakness its claim had been always the same. It 
was the wiCy the only true* the univeraol religion. 

From iE beginning it had never lacked at least a few wealthy and 
cultured adherents* but during the first two centuries the overwhelming 
majority of its converts had eoine from the poorer classes—slaves* 
freed men, Labourers. It had early drawn upon itself the contempt of 
society and the hatred of the populace. It wm held to be something 
inhuman. Its votaries w’ere u the third nice."' 1 They had all the un- 
sorial vices of the Jew* and even worse vices of their own, Christian* 
had appropriated the epithet Bung at them in scorn, They somr u the 
third raceC a peculiar people* separate from the rest of mankind* a 
ii atio by themselves. 

The last decade of the second century witnessed the beginrung* of a 
change* Men of all ranks and dosses became eon verts— members of the 
Senatorial and Equestrian Orders* distinguished pleader*, physicians, 
officers in the army* officials in the civil service, judge** even governor* 
of provinces. Their wives* sister* and daughters accompanied or more 
frequently preceded them. ^ITiers the tone of society began to change* 
gradually and insensibly. Scorn and contempt gave place to feelings of 
toleration, lief ore the end of the third century no one gave credit to 
the old scandalous reproaches which had been Bn rig at the followers of 
Jesus, even when an Emperor tried to revive them. Statesmen were 
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compelled to consider the movement—not now because it affected it 
town ot a province, hut ns someth tng pervading the Empire. They 
i’ousul that i t possessed two characteristics which were enormous sources 
of strength—J l puniliar power of assimilation mu] u compict orgniUhfttioii + 

Front the first ChristaiLiiitv had proclaimed that the whole life of 
malt belonged to it. This meant that everything that made manV life 
wider, deeper, fuller; whatever made it more joyous or contented: 
whatever sharpened the bmiiu strengthened and taught the muscles*, 
tpive full play to man 1 * energies, could be taken up into and become 
part, of the Christian life. Sin and foulness were sternly excluded: hilt, 
that done, then: was no element of the Graeco-Roman civilisation which 
could not be appropriated by Christianity. tky it assimilated Hellenism 
or the fine 1 lower and fruit of Greek thought and feeling; it appro¬ 
priated Roman law and institutions ; it made its own the simple Festivals 
of the common people. All were theirs; and they were Christs; and 
Christ wa* Godx 

Then the l hristian churches were compactly organised. Their polity 
had been a natural growth. Its power of assimilation tafid enabled 
Ghrhstiaaity to absorb what was best in Homan civil mid temple organi¬ 
sation, to gxdudt the worst elements of the bureaucracy* and to preserve 
much democratic popular life. Its local rulers lie longed to the people 
they at once ruled and served. No over-centmlisation crushed the focal 
arid provincial life. Christian societies funned themselves into groups, 
more or less compact, and made use of the synod to efiect the grouping. 
One common life throbbed through the network of synods. The feeling 
uf brotherhood did not exhaust itself in sentiment. If one part were 
attacked all the others were swift to help. Nothing within the Empire 
save the army could compare with the compact organisation of the 
Christian Church, 

In the middle of the third century the Emperor and the Empire 
learnt to dread this organised force within their midst. The despised 
“ third race” had become indeed a nalio within the Empire. Hie 
lind impulse was to exterminate what seemed to be a source of danger. 
One wcU*orguuited universal persecution followed another. From each 
Christianity emerged with sadly diminished numbera (for the lapsed 
were always a larger body than the martyrs), but with spiriL unbroken 
iiid with organisation intact and usually strengthened. 

(!onstaiitine ldrasdf had watched the hist, the most prolonged and 
relentless of fill—that under Diocletian and his successors— 41 ]id had 
marked its hiilure. From his entrance into public life he made it plain 
that* while his rivals dung to the method of repression, he luid com¬ 
pletely at mild unit I it. Christianity won tolemt ion and (hen Imperial 
patronnge. 

It cannot have been difUcult for Constantine to faury out his policy 
towards the Christian religion. We cannot ascertain the proportion of 
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Christians to pagans ut the dose of the second decade of the fourth 
century* but it may lx- assumed that, when their organisation Is taken 
into account. they were able to control public opinion in the must 
populous and important provinces of the Empire. All he had tci do 
was to ti t I he leading provinces have the religion they desired"; the 
rest of the Empire would follow' in their wake. He was content 
to adopt the principle of toleration; though for him self ChristU 
anity became mure and more the one religion in which l * crowning 
reverence is observed towards the holiest powers of heaven," He 
probably carried the public opinion of the Empire with him* The 
paganism of the fourth century was for the most part quiet and desired 
only to tie left in peace. Perhaps A mini anus Mareeliinus* himself a 
pagan * expressed the general opinion of his co-religionists when he 
praised the Emperor Valenti man because he tolerated all creeds, gave 
no orders that any one divinity should lie worshipped * and did not 
strive to bend the necks of his subjects to adore what he did. 

The sons of Constantine changed all this. They proposed to destroy 
paganism by legislation, Their laws, doubtless, indicted much injury oa 
individual pagans, and, in the hands of such unprincipled Imperial 
sycophants as Paul us and Mereurius, were the pretexts for many exe¬ 
cutions* banishments and confiscation oF goods; but they remained 
inoperative in all the greater pagan centres. 'The worship of the gods 
went on as before in Rome* Alexandria* Heliopolk and in many other 
cities. But they could not fail to irritate* If the law* were inoperative, 
they remained to threaten. Proposed destruction of temples and pro¬ 
hibition of heathen ceremonies meant in manv cases the abandon merit of 
the games and spectacles to which the careless multitude were strongly 
attached. Scholars saw in the advancing power of the Church the 
destruction of the old learning which gave its charm to their lives. 
Christianity itself, troubled by the meddling of the heads of the State, 
seemed to be rent in pieces by its controversies, to have lost its original 
purity and simplicity,and to have degenerated into ‘‘old-wife superstitions* 
(AnimirmusV So wherever paganism abounded* and in places too where 
it only lingered,, there wm a general feeling of discontent ready to 
welcome the first signs of a reaction and eugerlv listening to whispere 
that the last of the race of Constantiue, if he lived to assume the 
I hi [x-rial purple, would undo wluit his kinsmen had accomplished. 

At the death of Constantine his nephew, Flavius Claudius Julian ns* 
was six years old* The child escaped, almost 3>v accident* the imts-satre 
of his family connived at if not ordered by Constant iu*. He lived for 
more than twenty years in constant peril* in the power of that auspicious 
cousin who scarcely knew whether he wished to slay or to spare him. 
He was kept secluded, now in one or other of the great cities of the 
East, for long in a palace far from the haunts of men, solacing himudf 
with lianj uninterrupted studies Then for seven brief years he startled 
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the Roman world by his meteor dike career, mid died from wounds 
received in battle against the Persian* at the age of thirty-two. Two 
things about him tilled the imagination of his contemporaries and have 
dmwn the attention of succeeding generations: that he a recluse, suddenly 
snatched from his loved studies in poetry and philosophy* proved himself 
all at once not merely on intrepid soldier hut a skilful general* and a 
born leader of men ; and that he, ft baptised Christian, who had actually 
been accustomed to read the lessons at public worship, threw off like a 
mask the Christianity he had professed and spent the hist years of hi* 
short life in a feverish attempt to restore the old and expiring paganism. 
It is this last fact that made him the object of undying hate and 
unconquerable love to his contemporaries, and atiU excites the interest 
of ruankind + 

Hia own writing* which have survived make it plain that from his 
earliest years he looked at Christianity and Christians through the 
blood-red mist of the massacre of his relations—father, brother* uncles, 
cousins. His education did little to remove the impression. The lonely 
imaginative, lovable child had never known his mother's core, hut he 
inherited her fondness for Homer, Hesiod, and the masters of Greek 
poetry* Mardoniua, who had been his mother's tutor, was his also, 
and the boy went through the same course of study. He tutor was 
passionately fond of Greek literature and especially of Homer, and he 
imbued mother and son with his own tastes. For the rest be was 
something of a martinet. The young Julian had the strictest moral 
training and never forgot those early lessons. He was taught to he 
temperate and self-restrained; to look with dislike on pantomimes 
races, and the other more or less licentious amusement* of the populace* 
His tutor made him read in Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus and other 
pagan moralists, and was unwearied in enforcing pure living after these 
esamples of antiquity. Julian was all his life a puritan pagan, and this 
puritaniHm of his was perhaps his greatest obstacle in accomplishing the 
task to which he subsequently dedicated him self. He never entered 
a theatre save when he was commanded to do so by the Emperor, and 
was seldom on a Hire-course in his life. He was naturally a dreamy, 
sensitive child, full of yearning fancies, which he kept to himself. He 
tolls us that from early boyhood he felt a strange elevation of soul when 
he watched the sun and saw it dispensing light and heat; that he 
worshipped the stars and understood their whispered thought*. He 
was filled with enthusiasm for everything Greek and the very word 
Hitta* sent a thrill through him when he pronounced it. Seven years 
were spent under the care of the kindly, stern preceptor* and the impress 
they made was lasting. 

In 844 Constantins suddenly sent Julian into obscurity. Hi* 
elder brother, Galina, w ho bad escaped the massacre of JtfT because he 
was so sickly that he was not expected to live, accompanied him. They 
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seat to Macellum, » palace in a remote part of Cappadocia— 
splendid enough with its baths, ita spring* and it* gardens, hut which 
Julian looked upon as a prison, There he was supplied with teachers 
in abundance* Christian clergy who were supposed to teach the faith to 
the young priure*, and from whose instructions Julian doubtless acquired 
that superficial knowledge of the Scriptures he afterwards shewed that 
he possessed. Books were granted him* and he seems to have been 
permitted to rend to Alexandria for what Greek literature he desired. 
He mention* specially volumes from the library' of Bishop George 
because, (dong with many treatises on Christianity for which he did 
not care, they included the writings of philosophers mid rhetoricians. 
But he bitterly complained that neither he nor his brother were allowed 
to see any suitable companions, and he bdieved that all their attendants 
were imperial spies. The boy* reserved before* shrank further into 
himself Outwardly he was a pattern of devotion. He received 
Christian instruction; was taught the "evidences of Christianity*" and 
used the knowledge later to expose its weaknesses; was trained to give 
alms, to observe (arts* to venerate the shrines of saints to the extent of 
aiding to build them with Ids own hands ; mid occasionally to officiate 
as render at public worship Privately he fed his tnind on tht lessons of 
Mardonius and studied such books of philosophy and rhetoric as he could 
command. A in mi an us Murrell intis, who knew him well* says that from 
his early yeaia he Mt attracted to the w orship of the gods. 

After six yews in the gilded prison of Macellum the brothers were 
summoned lo Constantinople—Galt us to be made Caesar or Vice- 
Biiqjeror, to misgovern frightfully the province entrusted to his care* 
and in consequence to meet a not undeserved death, though to his 
brother it was another crime to be charged against CdJistantims, a 
Christian and the murderer of kinsmen; Julian to meet soon the 
supreme moment of his religious life. Pie was set at first lo pursue his 
studies in the capital city and the scholar appointed to take charge of 
him was Hecebulius, the fourth century Vicar of Bray* whose religion 
was always tliat of the reigning Emperor. But too many m I miring 
eyes followed the princely student* and CoMtautiux ordered him to 
Nicamedio, the centre of the cultured paganism of the East and the 
home of its acknowledged leader* the great rhetorician Li ban i us. Julian 
had promised not to attend the lectures of Libanius; he kept hi# pledge 
in the letter and broke it in the spirit. He got notes w ritten nut for 
him. and pored over them day and night. But more important than all 
lectures w as the intercourse with men such as he had never met before. 
At Nicomedio, Julian iind came in touch with three for whom the old 
god* were living, who hud the gift of 44 seer**" to whom prophecies and 
prodigies were matters of fact. He saw and conversed with men who 
ul hail easy access to the ears of the gods,” who could u command 
winds, waves and earthquakes," He knew Aedtsiu* who w r as wild to 
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receive oracles from the deities by night, and whose wife Sosipatm had 
“Uvcd from girlhood amid prodigies of all kinds. 1 ' He was told 
of the wonderful s&fmtt* presided over by Maximus and of the marvels 
which occurred at them. This Maximus was one of the most cele¬ 
brated theurgies or l " mediums" of fourth century Neopktoni&in + His 
favourite occupation, lie sui<i, was to live in constant communion with the 
god*. He hod long white hair, brilliant magnetic eyes, and his disciples 
boasted that his influence was irresistible over all those with whom he 
came in contact. Eusebius of Hyndira* also a Neophitonist, told Julian 
of his powers. u He madi a number of ns descend into the temple of 
Hecate. There he diluted the goddess. Then he aaid: * Be seated, 
friends we what happens, then judge whether I am riot superior to 
most men/ We all sat down, Hu burnt a grain of incense and chanted 
a whole hymn in a low' voice. The statue began to smile, then to laugh. 
We were afraid at the sight, 4 Do not be alarmed/ he said* 4 you will 
see that the lamp which the goddess holds in her hands will light of 
themselves/ As he spoke the light streamed from the lamps." 1 Julian 
eagerly begged to be introduced to the man w ho was ho powerful with 
the gods, and Maximum was even more ready to gain one who stood so 
near the Imperial throne. No accounts survive of the spiritualistic Ataitcm 
at which he assisted; but their effect on the nervous, sensitive young 
man was irresistible, Maximus converted him heart and soul to the 
new paganism and toe the confidential adviser of Julian from that time 
onwards The young infill entered into a iiew life. The religion which 
Homer and Hesiod laid sung, which Plato and Aristotle had speculated 
upon, which he had known as a student from books. became all at once 
living to him. His day-dreams of the past vanished, or rather changed 
into an actual present. The passion for Greece which hod gradually 
grown to be the ruling force in his character had now the support of 
every-day experience. The gods sung by the old Greek poets, and 
miuLY a passionate Oriental deity unknown to them, could he seen and 
their presence felt* He could himself have communion with them 
through mysterious rites of divination. They hod created the noblest 
thing on earth, Greek civilisation; they were even now moulding and 
controlling events; they could give courage and inspiration to their 
votaries* From hU sojo urn at Nicoinedia onward*, Julian believed 
that all his actions were determined by divine voices which he heard 
EULrl obeyed. This natural religion was not the crude polytheism his 
Christian teachers hud said, Hellenism had made it it unity. A great 
l’ir>t Cause, the Father and King of all men, had [parcelled out the lauds 
and people* among the deities, lib viceroy's. They were the real ruler* 
of provinces a ml cities and governed them according to their natural 
habits and disposition*. What was Christianity when compared with 
this ancient aiul universal worship, supported by the wealth of cmtfc&- 
lion which liad come down from the past r It was a cult of bmfjiLrima 
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prigin s boiii in an obscure province, ignorant of Hellenic culture, it* 
very Script ores written in a harbarous Greek offensive to the ears of 
educated [men* Was Greece to abdicate in favour of Galilee? Perish 
the thought! So Julian believed, and longed to steep himself In 
Hellenism at its purest source—the School* at Athens, 

He gained hb wish through the sisterly kindness of the Empress 
Eusebio* At Athens, as at all tile school* or higher learning, the 
majority of the teachers were pagans, and Julian with more than his 
usual eagerness devoted himself to their lectures mid to all the benefits 
of the place. M He was continually seen surrounded by crowds of youth*, 
old men, philosophers and rhetoricians. 7 ' Outwardly he was still a 
Christian, for his life depended on his conformity to the Imjtcri&l creed; 
but inwardly be had consecrated himself heart and soul to paganism, had 
already become conscious that he had a divine mission, and that he was 
a favourite of the gods. The double life be had to live, the knowledge 
that he was surrounded by spies ready to report anything compromising 
to his Imperial cousin, must have acted upon his naturally nervous and 
emotional temperament and betrayed itself in many outward ways. Hi> 
portrait drawn by a fdlaw-student, Gregory of Nazianzu*, though the 
work of an enemy, needs only a little toning down—twitching shoulders, 
eyes glancing from side to aide, something conceited in nostrils and 
face, feet that were never still, hasty laugh, sentences begun and never 
tin wheel, irrelevant answers, Julian had wore to do at Athens than 
study philosophy; he had to penetrate to the centre of Greek religion. 
He was M^crctlv initiated into the ancient mysteries of Elcu&Is; and 
there are hints of other initiations either there or afterwards—of the 
worship of Mithras, of the purifying rite of the tanroln)ltum. 

Constantin* whs childkss—the punishment of the gods whose temples 
he hud despoiled, said the pagans; n retribution for the slaughter of his 
kinsmen, his own conscience sometimes whispered* Tile needs of the 
Empire demanded assistance. It is hard to say whether the Emperor or 
the student was the more unwilling, the one to summon and the other to 
obey the call. Julian was ordered to Milan where the Court was. He 
was made Caesar, whs married to Helena, the Euiperor's sister, mid was 
Kent to Gaul to protect the province from invading Germans, The 
recluse bookworm, the man whose emotional nature had succumbed 
without suspicion to the suggestion* of spiritualist stances* was suddenly 
confronted with one of the hardest toskh that practical life could offer. 
He hail to restore a half-ruined province and to overcome an enemy 
grown Isold by success. He was totally ignorant of the Jirt* of war mid 
of administration. It need not cause surprise that he proved an intrepid 
soldier. He wav the last of a race of w r mriors T and the blood spoke. His 
studies had taught him the m-i-d of eoncentmtion and thoroughness ; he 
pet himself to learn and speedily mastered the elements of drill and 
discipline* Hut what the world did wonder at was that, hampered a* he 
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was by the assistants whom the Jealousy of the Emperor had forced upon 
ham, he shewed himself a general whu defeated his foes as much by 
strategy as by fighting. 

'Hw Germans hud been driven back; the iidniinistnitioii of Gnu! was 
improved and its finances reformed, when the legions, irritated at colli- 
mauds from the distant Emperor, mutinied and called upon their general 
to assume the purple (Jam 300), After long hesitation Julian consented. 
It meant civil war. But the gods encouraged him, his mission called 
him, tlu> soldiers rallied round Kim, and he marched against Constantins. 
There w-ns no battle. Constant! us died before the armies met, and 
Julian became sole ruler over the Roman Empire. 

During the whole of Julian's five years' stay in Gaul he publicly pro¬ 
fessed the Christian religion which privately he liad repudiated. He 
allow ed b i s name to be attached to the persecuting edicts of Constant! us, 
while in secret lie began the day with a prayer to Hermes. His 
dissimulation went the length of joining with Constantins in threatening 
anyone with torture who took part in the very ceremonies of divination 
which he himself was nil the while practising in private. The only- 
trace of his real feelings is that no Christian emblems appear un the 
coins which he struck in GftuL Tins double life did not cense when he 
assumed the purple, lie ostentatiously joined in the public devotions of 
the people during the festival of Epiphany (361 } t while in private he was 
practising alt manner of secret incantations and divinations aided bv an 
adept in the mysteries ofEleusis. It may lae that he waited until he was 
sure of the sympathies of the army. He seems to have taken care that 
most of the soldiers who followed him from Gaul w r ere pagans; and 
that the Christian troops were Ieft behind to goiml the province. At 
all events it was not until he reached ^irmium on the lower Djuiulie, 
where the - magistrates, citizens and soldiers received him with my Luna¬ 
tions, that he declared himself a pagan, and could write to Musi mu*; 

worship the gods openly; most of the soldiers who follow me 
reverence them! We have thanked the gods in the sight of men 
with numy hecatombs/" He entered Constantinople a professed pagan, 
believing himself commissioned by the gods to restore the ancient religion, 
a Dionysos and a Hercules in one, the prophet and king of a pagan 
revival, 

111 hie treatment of Christianity he believed that he shewed 
impartiality and refrained from persecution^ and, if due allowance he 
made for his private hatred of those whom he contemptuously called 
Galilaeans, it is possible to believe that he was sincere in his pro¬ 
fessions. 

His first oct wa* to issue on edict permitting Jill bishops, tided by 
Constant Iilh for their attachment to the Nicene theology, to return and 
resume possession of their confiscated property but not their sees. More 
than once the leaders, clerical and laic, of the various parties into which 
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(ftruthuiity wi-un then divided* were summoned to his palace and told 
that t hey were at liberty to follow and advocate any farm of belief they 
pleased. Ammianus Marcel linns* himself a pagan and a devoted admirer 
of Julian* declare-: that the Emperor did this m the firm belief that the 
Christiana were so thoroughly divided that this liberty would end in their 
destroying each other by their mutual quarrels. if so the intention 
shews liow little Julian understood the faith he despised. The bishops 
who had thronged the azi tea-ham bers of Constantins and used backstairs 
intrigues against their rivals were very' poor specimens of Christianity. 
The freedom of discussion which Julian permitted, the absence of 
Imperial interference, were the means of uniting not destroying the 
Church. 

The greater part of the Emperors edicts against Christianity were 
undoubtedly meant bv him to make restitution to paganism and to the 
State of property and privileges which had been wrongly bestowed. The 
churches were commanded to restore the temple-sites and Lands which laid 
been given them for ecdesiosticaL purpose*. If churches hod been erected 
they were ordered to be demolished and the temple* rebuilt at the 
expense of the Christians, The clergy and Christian poos had been 
granted sums of money from municipal treasuries; and these grants 
were to cca*e H Cons tuntine's legislation had given to the Christian 
clergy privileges enjoyed by the heathen priesthood. To Julian’s mind 
paganism was the religion of the State and alone it carried privileges 
with it. So the special laws guaranteeing to tin- Church rights of 
inheritance, and laws exempting the clergy from personal taxation and 
freeing them from the obligation to serve on municipal councils* were 
abrogated, Am inianus Mancellinu* probably ex presses the popular 
opinion when he declares that this legislation, however just in theory* 
was harsh in practice from its cumulative weight and the haste w ith which 
it was enforced. 

No edict of Julian's excited the indignation of the Christians so 
thoroughly as that upon education. It enacted that no Christian was to 
be allowed to teach in schools where the literature of Greece and Home 
formed the basis of education; that all teachers must expound and insist 
upon the fitHgian of the authors studied; but that Christian children 
might attend Hie schools. Perhaps the Emperor's reason* for his legisla¬ 
tion increased their wrath; for pedantry is more irritating than force, 
and Julian's pedantic nature is displayed in his reasonings “Homer, 
Hesiod, Demosthenes* Thucydides, Isocrates, Lydats all founded their 
learning on the grab. Did not some of them believe themselves to lie 

consecrated to Hermes and others to the muse*? It seems thcre-fure 

abuirel to me that those who explain their works should not worship the 

gods they reverenced*" He did not like to remember that Mardonius, 

hiy own honoured teacher, had been a Christian. His Hxed idea was 
that Clirixtianity could have no connexion with Hellenic thought or 
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civiliaation. Hint its affectation uf interest in ancient Greek literature was 
hypocrisy, and that it wus his duty as ruler to keep men from occasions 
of practising such a vice. From one point of view the edict seemed to 
affect the Christians but slightly. They had long been accustomed to 
send their children to shoots in which the most famous tenches were 
pagans; but now they believed that the Emperor desired to use all the 
public schools throughout the Empire for proselytising purpose*. In 
the end thin edict did more good than harm to Christianity. It shewed 
in n striking way both the stedfkstnes* and the resources of the Christians. 
The two most distinguished Christian teachers* Frohaeresius of Athens 
and C, Manus Yietorinus of Rome, at once resigned their appointments. 
The former was the most esteemed teacher in the East* Lib&iiius only 
excepted. Julian did his utmost to win him over to paganism. When 
he remained firin* the Emperor offered to make him an exception to 
his rule; but the Christian refused to accept any concession w hich 
was not to lie shared by bis humbler brethren. Christian teachers 
all over the East assiduously devoted themselves to acquire the 
elegancies uf the Greek tongue and to write school-books in that 
language which could serve as substitutes for the authors they were 
forbidden to use. 

The Emperor naturally abolished the Lnfoiram* mid changed all 
other Christian into pagan emblems. He permitted* eiurouiagtKh the 
worship of his statues ; he purged the Praetorian gmud (not the whole 
army) of Christians, lie also dismissed from Iris service all Christian 
attendants* and endeavoured to make the civil service completely 
pagan. 

At least one distinguished C’hristiau hail little cause to thank Julian 
for his toleration* and his treatment of Athanasius almost sug^is that 
the Emperor felt that the great bishop was the opponent from w hom his 
plans had most to fear, On Julian's edict restoring to their hnsm. s and 
properties Christian bishops who had been banished by ConsUuitius, 
Athanasius naturally returned to Alexandria and was warmly welcomed by 
his people. Julian was indignant. lie undated that his edict had not 
authorised the banished bishops to femme their ecclesiastical work, and 
ordered Athanasius to be sent away from the city and then from 
Egypt- “By all the gods," he wrote to the governor of Egypt., 
l( nothing omld give me more pleasure than that thou should* t expel 
from every corner of Egypt that criminal Athanariua* who h as dared, 
during my reign, to baptise Greek wives of illustrious citizens. He must 
he penecuted.” 

Julian 1 * efforts to restore and put mw life into paganism are much 
more interesting than his attempts to damage Christianity. He called 
the religion he had so fervently adopted Hellenism, and his co-religioniafta 
Hellenes; Christianity was a hnrluirian cult, tin supporters Gulltueanhu 
But in reality the Christianity of the fourth century hud absorbed much 
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of what wa* best and most enduring in HeUenknt;, while the religion of 
Julian drew more of its content* from Oriental than from Hellenist 
sources. One cult into which he hud been initiated and which ho greatly 
esteemed, MithmLsui, wm the only one of those Oriental religions which 
seems to have been entirely unaffected by Hellenist thought. 

The religion which Julian attempted to force on the Empire a 
mosaic of decadent philosophy* bloody sacrifices, ritual a old and new, 
^spiritual iain ^ and dm nation* of nil sorts. Its piety came from the cult 
of the Myxtcrkj. It contained so much that was new that it was much 
more an attempted reconstruction or reformation than a revival of 
paganism, 

Julian was quick to sec that no religion could be universally accepted 
which had not behind it some common stable truths, and that Christianity 
had gained enormously from that compact system of doctrine which it 
had laboriously built up during the three centuries of its existence. If 
critics, like Celsus, had made capital out of the intellectual differences 
within Christianity, paganism was in a worse case. Heathenism luui 
no basts of Intellectual certainty; it had no universally accepted or 
acknowledged system of doctrine, if pagan philosophy were appealed 
to* it wits anything but nn harmonious system—one teacher said one 
thing only to be refuted by another* The Htrmolimus of Lucian had 
somewhat wickedly shewn that the opinions of philosophy were as 
various as the thinker* w ere numerous. But the philosophic thinking of 
the age of Julian was eclectic, and Neoplatonism wan supposed to reconcile 
all >orts of opinions. By ignoring some and rounding off the sharp 
comers of other* it might be plausibly made out that all philosophies 
really meant to say the .same things if they were only rightly understood. 
So Julian went to Neoplatonism for the intellectual basis or dogmatic 
theology of his new catholic State Religion. His philosophical acumen 
was by no means equal to that of his masters and he modestly confessed 
it. Inmblkhu* had taught him all that he knew, and that philosopher, 
in the opinion of Julian, had so explored the heights and depths of 
human and divine thought that nut King remained for any man save 
to accept his conclusion*. The Neoplatonic thought of a Trinity of 
existence took the central place of the Christian in this new pagan 
theology. 

Three worlds exist, First and highest is the realm of pure ideas 
where the Supreme Principle, the One* the Highest Good, the Great First 
Cause, lives and reigns. Below it is the intellectual world over which 
presides the same Supreme Principle, but now represented by an emanation 
from Itself, wholly spiritual, the Logos of the Plutonic philosophy* The 
third h the world of sense existence., the uni verse of things seen and 
handled, and there, ils beseems its surroundings, the ruler, the emanation 
front the Supreme Principle, assumes a visible form and can be seen while 
adored. 
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The "coalman man*" of iouriv could riot lie expected to understand 
tir tare for such high matters; but pugmi philosophy had never thought 
much r hf the ^common man ’ (which w as i ts weakness), mid he had always 
the gods nearest him to worship in that instinctive way which was alone 
possible for an intelligence such as his. Yet Julian, with more sympa¬ 
thetic feeling for IvLs needs than most pagan thinkers, made provision 
that even he should he taught the underlying unity and catholicity of 
his ancestral ftdtlu Just a* in Christianity t Jesus was the tevealer of 
the Father, and men were taught to see the One Supreme God in the 
Son Incarnate* the Mediator, so Julian called on all men to sc* in the 
gRNit orb of day the visible manifestation of the Supreme Principle, the 
First Cause, Who has begotten him and placed him in the heavens, the 
medium through which He dispenses HLs benefits throughout the universe 
of men and tilings. Even Christians* Julian thinks, might come to see 
this if their minds were not so darkened. They believe in Jesus* whom 
neither they nor their fathers have ever &crn ; but they do not believe 
that the God Heltos is the true revenlcr of God, Helios whom the whole 
human race from the lieginning of time has aem and has honoured as 
their munificent and potent benefactor* Hollos the living uni united 
beneficent image of the Supreme Father* Who is exalted above all the 
powers of reason* Man has body as well m soul, he has senses bis he has 
capacities for intellectual thinking, therefore he needs visible gods to 
represent the gods invisible whom the Supremo Principle has sent forth 
from Himself and who suit the religious needs not morely of the different 
nations and tribes of mankind but also of the various division * of men such 
Ai5 shopkeepers, tax-gatherers, dancers, etc. These thau.sand> of deities 
are all in their places representatives of the One Supreme Principle, 
\\hu has sent them forth and on Whom they depend. The &un among 
the star* is an emblem of this divine unity in diversity* 

Having thus demonstrated, as he believed* by exhortations and 
treatises* the unity which underlay the surface diversity of polytheism, 
Julian gave full scope fo Ur desire to honour cvin/ manifestation of the 
one Supreme Principle, and to make use of every means whereby man 
could both shew his reverence for and seek communion v, stls the divine. 
His first care was to make it clear to ail that the worship of the old 
god:** was to be the privileged cult. Bishops were banished from the ante¬ 
chamber* and audience halls of the palace and in their stead came pigan 
pries band Neoplatonic philosopher*-—chief among them being Maximus 
the M medium/ 1 The Emperor was unwearied in issuing decrees that all 
the ancient temples were to la; thrown open and that the ceremonies of 
all the ancient cults were to bo duly |XrforiTsetI, It might lx said that 
ho converted lib palace into n tcruple—su determined wm he that every 
heathen festival should bo observed and even' detail of appropriate 
rite and sacrifice duly at tended to—and it was said that his knowledge of 
the various rituals .surpassed that of the priests themselves. 1 1 h devotion 
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to the whole sacrificial system of [Kigamsiii has been recorded both by 
enemies and friends. We are told of one solemn sacrifice at which the 
victims included one hundred bulls, rams, sheep and goats, a> well ns 
innumerable white birds from laud and flea* He issued minute directions 
about the number nf the sacrifices which were to lie offered by day and 
by night in the reopened temples. He wished that all the old gods 
should be invoked—Saturn, Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Pluto, Bacchus, 
Sileuns, Aesculapius, Castor and Pollux, llhea, Juno, Minerva, Latona, 
Venus, Hecate, the Muses, etc. etc.; but personally, like the pagans of the 
age he lived in, he was more devoted to the deities of Oriental origin— 
to the Attis cult, to Mithras, and most of nil to Isis and Sempts, 
Dionysos whose cult had many of the Oriental chanickri sties, seems to 
have been his most Favoured among the gods of Greece, 

The office of PontiFe.v Maximus was an Imperial prerogative and the 
one most prized by Julian. He was unwearied in the performance of 
all the duties it required and he used it in his attempt to curate that 
Catholic Piignn State Church. TbtTeiy conception is decisive proof that 
Julian aimed, not at the revival but at a thorough reconstruction of 
paganism. He had the thought of a great independent spiritual 
community, wide as the Empire—a community so holy and separated 
that men and women who abandoned Christianity could only be admitted 
into it after the performance of prescribed purifying rites. Thk 
community was to be ruled over by a priesthood set apart for the service 
and forming a graded hierarchy. At the head of all was the Pontifex 
Maximus; nest came pagan metropolitans or the high-priests of 
provinces; under them were high-priests who had rule over the temple* 
and priests within the districts aligned to them* It te improbable 
that Julian bad completed the hierarchical organisation of the Em pi if 
before his death, but large parts of the East had been put in order. 
We have some briefs which he, as supreme pontiff, sent down to his 
metropolitans in which he regulated many things from the dress and 
morals of the dergy to the training of temple choir*—so minute was the 
interference of the Pontifex Maximus. Now it is pa&sihlr that one form 
uf paganism, the Imperial cult, had been strictly organiset! in the est 
aittl its provincial priests may have had some jurisdiction over the 
ministers of other cults; Maxi min Daza haii attempted to do something 
similar in the Ejv 4 : but the attempt to gather every cult of paly theism 
into one organised communion was not merely new-; it ways a startling 
novelty* Julian's conception of a pagan priesthood entirely devoted to 
the service of religion was certainly not Hellenist; nor whs it Roman; 
it was Oriental: the cults of Egypt, of Syria and of Aria had separated 
priesthoods. It wm a new thing to be introduced into a universal State 
Church whose religion called itself Hellenism* 

Julian thought n great deal about this priesthood of his and recog¬ 
nised its supreme importance for the reformation he dreamt of making* 
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As the priest, from the ofiice he fills, ought to be on example to all men, 
he should be fleeted with cart—if possible a man of good family, 
neither very rich, nor very poor; but the indispensable qualifications are 
that he loves God and his neighbour. Love to God uviv be tested by 
observing whether the members of his family attend the temple services 
with regularity (Julian waa very indignant when he discovered that the 
wive? and daughters of some pagan priests were actually Christians) t and 
love to one^s neighbour by charity to the poor. Julian further insisted 
Jhat the priest must be careful alio Lit what he reuds + He is to shun all 
laadvious writings such as the old comedies or the contemporary orotic 
novels. He is to be equally circumspect in his conduct. He must nut 
go to the theatre, nor to spectacles, and is not to frequent wine-shops. 
He is riot to consort with actors nor to admit them to hi^ house, he in 
even recommended not tn accept too nanny invitations to dinner On 
the other hand he h to see that he is master within his temple- He in 
to wear within it gorgeous vestments in honour of the gotb whom he 
verves* but outside the .sanctuary, when he mingles with men* he is to 
wear the ordinary dress. He is not to permit even, the commander of 
the forces or the governor of the province to enter the temple with 
ostentation* He is to know the service thoroughly and to Ik 1 able to 
repeat all the divine hymns. Occasionally he is to deliver addresses on 
philosophical subjects tor the instruction of the multitude, 

Julian also desired that the priests should organise schemes of 
charitable relief, more especially for the poor who attend the temple 
services- He thought that some such widely organised scheme might help 
to counteract the popularity of the “G&ltlaeans." He seems also to have 
contemplated the institution of religious com in unities of men and women 
vowed to a life of chastity and meditation—another proof that his 
so-called Hellenism was hosed much more on Oriental religion* than tm 
those of Greece. 

1 he Emperor in all this legislation or advice was at pains to declare 
that he was acting, not as Emperor* but as ‘-Pontifex Maximus of the 
religion of my country 

I hie feature of Julian's attempt to make the Worship of the gods the 
universal ami privileged religion of the Empire is too ehjurocterixtic of 
the age to lie entirely passed over. In the opening pages of this 
chapter, in which the living paganism of the third and fourth centuries 
is briefly described* it is shewn that the old official wurehips of 
Greece and Home lingered us mere rimuktera and that the real religious 
life of the times was fed by Oriental faiths which hod introduced such 
thoughts m redemption, salvation* purification* the Way qf Rrtum, etc- 
It is not too much to say that whatever of the old pogmi jrfrijy rein allied 
in the middle of the fourth century had attached itself to the worship of 
t -hz Ati/ittrrie* % and that pious men, if educated* looked on the different 
initiations and rites of purification taught in the variant* cults to be 
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ways of attuning the same redemption, or finding the same Way r^f 
Return. Julian belonged to hb age. He was a pure-heartil and 
deeply pious man* His piety was in a real sense heart religion, and, 
like that of hb contemporaries, clothed itself in the cult of the 
Mytftrit *; while his nervous, sensitive character inclined him personally 
to tile theurgie or magical side of the cult* ami especially to what re¬ 
produced the old Dionysiac ecstasy. Hence the dominating thought in 
Julian's mind was to reform the whole public worship of paganism by 
impregnating it with the real piety and heart religion of the Mysteries 
cult. The one tiling really reactionary in the movement lie con¬ 
templated was the return to the worship of the old official deities, but 
he proposed to attempt this in a way which can only he called revolu¬ 
tionary. He endeavoured to put life into the old rituals by bringing to 
their aid and quickening them with that sincere fervour which the 
My&farie* cult demanded from its votaries. This is what makes Julian 
such an interesting figure in the history of paganism ; while it in pur 
accounts for his complete failure to do what he attempted. He tried to 
unite two thing> which had utterly separate roots, whose ideals were 
different, and which could not easily blend. For the religion of the 
Myvterlcs was essentially a private cult, into which men and women 
were received, one by one, by rites of initiation which each hud to 
through personalty, and, w hen admitted, they became members of coteries, 
huge or small, of hkemiiuded [jcixujs, They had entered because their 
souU haul craved something which they believed the initiations and 
purifications would give. It was a common saying among them that as 
sickness of the body heeded medicine, so the sickness of the soul required 
those rites to which they submitted* What had this to do with the 
courteous recognition due to bright celestial beings which was the 
central thought of the official religion of Greece, nr the punctilious 
perfonnanre of ceremonies which was believed to propifintc the sterner 
deities uf Rome? Mi/dcries and participation in their rites may racist 
along with a belief in the necessity and religious value of the public 
services of a state religion ; but whenever the latter can only be 
justified f even by its own votaries, on the ground of traditional and 
patriotic propriety, Myden/ worship may take its place hut can never 
quicken it. When the whole piety of paganism disappeared in the 
Mt/drrifx cult, it estranged itself from the national and official religion ; 
mid the Mt/rtn'us could never be used to recall the gods of Olympus for 
whose banishment they hud been largely responsible. 

No edicts of mi Emperor could change the bright deities of Olympus 
into saviours, or transform lheir careless votaries into men who felt in 
their hearts the need of redemption and a way of return. Yet that was 
what Julian had to do when he proposed to impregnate the old official 
worship with the fervour of the J/j/Mj cult. It was equally in vain 
to think that the Mysierh'# cult, which owed its power to its spontaneity, 
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to it* independence, to its Individuality, could be drilled and organic*! 
into the national religion of a great Empire. It was a true instinct that 
led Julian to see that the real and living pagan piety of hii generation 
had taken refuge within the circles of the 3fyMeritA f and that the hojie 
of paganism lay in the spread of the fervour which kindled their votaries ; 
his mistake lay in thinking that it could he used to requicken the official 
worship. It would have been better for hfo designs had he acted as did 
Vettius Agarius Praetestatus, the model of genuine pagan piety Sn the 
Reman senatorial circle (princcpx Macrobiua calls him). 

Praete^tatus contented himself with a dignified and coul recognition of 
the official deities of Heine but sought outlet for lus pic tv elsewhere* in 
initial ions at EteusS and other places and in the purifying site of the 
taurobothm. The sentimental side of Julians nature led him astray. 
Me could not forget his early studies in Homer and Hesiod (he quotes 
Ilomcr aa frequently and as fervently m a contemporary Christian does 
the Holy Scriptures) and he hnti to introduce the gw h of Olympus 
somewhere. He tried to unite the passionate Oriental worships with 
the dignified Greek and the grave Roman ceremonies where persona! 
faith was su peril nous. The elements were too incongruous. 

In spite of all the signs of a reaction against Christianity Julian 
falied; and for himself the tragedy of his failure lav in the apathy of 
his co-religionists. In spite of his elaborate treatUeagainst Christianity 
and his other writ!tigs: notwithstanding his public orations and his 
private persuasions Julian did not succeed in making many converts. 
We hear of no Christians of mark who embraced Hellenism, save the 
rhetorician Hecebolms and Pegasiufi* a bishop with a questionable 
past The Emperor boosted that his Hellenism made some progress 
in the army, hut at his death the legions selected a Christum 
successor. 

It is almost pathetic to read Julian s accounts of bis continual dis¬ 
appointments. He could not find in “all Cappadocia a single man who 
was a true Hellenist" They did not care to offer sacrifice, and those 
who did so, did not know how. In Galatia, at Pessima where stood a 
famous temple erected to the Great Mother, he had to bribe and 
threaten Hie inhabitants to do honour to the goddess. At Reroea he 
harangued the municipal council on the duty of worshipping the gt*ds. 
“They nil warmly praised my discourse,'" he n\vs somewhat sadly, “but 
none were convinced by it save the fe w who were convinced I jo fore 
hearing.’ 1 So it was wherever he went. Even pagan admirers like 
Arntnimms Marceliinu*. were rather bored with the Emperors Hdkni&m 
and thought the whole thing a devout Imagination not worth the trouble 
he wasted on it. The senatorial circle at Rome hm| tio sympathy 
with Julian's Hellenic revival. No one shewed any enthusiasm but 
the narrow circle of Neoplatonist sophists, and they had no influence 
with the [people. 
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Yet Julian's attempt to stay the progress of Christianity and to 
drive back the tide which wits submerging the Empire* was, with all 
its practical faults, by fur the ablest yet conceived- It provided a sub¬ 
stitute and presented an alternative. The substitute was pretentious 
and artificial, hut it was probably the best that the times could furnish. 
HiUenhm^ Julian called it; hut where in that golden past of Hellas 
into which the Imperial dreamer peered T could be found a puritan 
strictness of conduct, a prolonged and sustained religious fervour, and 
a religion independent of the State? The three strongest parts of his 
scheme had no connexion w'ith Hellenism. Religions may be used, but 
cannot be created by statesmen, unless they happen to have the prophetic 
lire and inspiration—and Julian was no prophet. He may be credited 
with seizing and combining in one whole the strongest anti-Christian 
forces of his generation—the passion of Oriental religion, the patriotic 
desire to retain the old religion under which Greece and Rome had 
grown great, the glory of the ancient literature, the sujierstition which 
clung to magic and divinations, and a philosophy which, if it lacked 
independence of thought, at least represented that eclecticism which was 
the intellectual atmosphere which all men then breathed. He brought 
them together to build an edifice which was to be the temple of his 
Empire* Rut though the builder had many of the qualities which go to 
make a religious reformer—pure in heart and life, full of sincere piety, 
manly and with a strong .sense of duty*—the edilice he reared was quite 
artificial. Lacked the living principle of growth, and coukl not last. 
Athanasius gave its history in four words when he said w It will soon 
pass," The world had outgrown paganism. 

Whatever faults the Christianity of the time exhibited, whatever ills 
had come to it from Imperial patronage and conformity with the world, 
it still retained within it the original simplicity and profundity of its 
message. Nothing in its environment could take that from it. It 
proclaimed a living God, Who had made mail and all things and for 
Whom man was made- That God had manifested Himself in Jesus 
Christ anti the centre of the mam ft-tat Eon wais the Passion of our 
Lord—the Cross. Whatever apodal meanings attach themselves to the 
intellectual apprehension of this manifestation, it contains two plain 
thoughts which can be grasped as easily by the simplest as by the most 
cultured intelligence, and was therefore universal els no previous religion 
had ever been. It gave a new' revelation of God—a personal Deity f 
whose chiefot mam fetation was a sympathy with all who were Iwncath 
Him and a yearning to deliver them at fill costs tu Himself. It gave, 
at the same time* u new revelation of man, made in the image ot God 
and therefore capable of a far-off imitation; his life no longer ruled by 
the precepts of a calculating utilitarianism nor curtied by a statutory 
morality, freed from the chains of eiII taboos anti rituals, inspired by the 
one principle “ Thou dialt love thy neighbour as thyself,' 1 and this 
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thought mode vivid by the vision of ft pure active Divine life which 
spent itself m the service of mankind. 

of the Oriental religion** notably those of Mithras find Isis t 
w ere groping after this idea of ^brother man ^ j the Imperial world 
wits, in a vague way, advancing toward- it; but the Cross of Christ 
lihewed its highest and dearest manifestation. Therefore Christian]tv 
teaching th at every follower of Christ, i n so far as he was nail I v a 
disciple, should imitate the Master, could set the stamp of the Cms,* on 
every portion of human life and on even social institution. It was the 
religion of the Cross, the religion whose watchword was ^brother man." 
It was therefore uni venial Jind to it the future belonged. 

It such things can Ik dated, the death of Julian uiruks the triumph 
of Christianity in the Homan world* eastern and western. The ex¬ 
clamation, “Gali lac an, 'Hi tut hast conquered,"" is a fable which clothe* a 
fact. Yet it w ould be a grave mistake to -av that paganism disappeared 
suddenly either from the East or from the West* 

hi the East it never recovered its position os a state religion* but it 
existed as a private cult practised by no inconsiderable proportion of the 
people. It did not offer the gtrenuuu* resistance to Imperial anti-pagan 
legislation which w-as to be seen in the West. The number of Christians 
bad always been much larger and it is more than probable that many of 
the law* against pagans were supported by public opinion. Julians 
immediate success practised a policy of toleration for all religions and 
contented themselves with professing and favouring Christianity. It 
was the religion of the Imperial household and of the great majority of 
tiie population—nothing more. Pagans lived on free to worship what 
divinities they pleased. Even when i dem and emperors who came after 
him renewed and enforced laws against pagan worship no tracts arc to 
be found of any tiling like a general persecution. Accusations were 
listened to and procedure taken against number* of wealthy person- in 
the hope of lilting the Imperial treasury; but the msm of the people 
remained untouched. Whole districts which were notoriously poor, 
were exempted from the operation of the law*. During the reign of 
Valeris a large number of temples fell into mins, but probably it wjls not 
the operation uf the law which caused their destruction. The more 
celebrated temples were often in possession of Urge yearly revenues 
derived fmm lands and other endowment* and in charge of the hereditary 
priesthood who presided over the worship. As paganism decayed these 
priesthoods frequently .^culiiri-rd the revenues, took possession of dam 
and were content to see the edifices Ml into ruin. Still paganism 
remained rooted in many of the old noble families of the East/ami in 
such ariatwratic households the place of private chaplain was filled by ft 
Neoplatonic pbikwophur* As many of the members of this nobility 
ware colled to occupy high place- in the civil ml minis tuition of the 
Empire, they were aide to protect tbdr co-idigionbb and took rare to 
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w 0 that the anti-pagan law* were not enforced within their jurisdic¬ 
tions, Op tat us, praefeet of Constantinople in 404 was a pagan. in 
4 ,d p 467 isukosios, the quaestor of Antioch, was accused of paganism* 
Fhocas took poison to prevent himself being obliged to embrace 
Christianity ns late a* the time of Justinian. Many of the more famous 
literary men—Eunapius, Zosimu*, perhaps Procopius—were strongly 
anti-Christian. P&inprepius, a Neoplatcmist, famed for his power of 
divination, an avowed pagan, drew a salary from the public revenues 
and, along with distinguished generals like Marsus and Leontius, aided 
Ulus in his revolt against the Emperor Zeno in 484* But by the 
end and indeed throughout the whole of the fifth century thoughtful 
paganism had become a .sort of tjuictbrn and exercised no influence on 
the public life of the population. When Theodwu* the Great succeeded 
in uniting the orthodox Church with the Imperial administration, when 
the great bishop* were placed in possession of powers almost equal to 
those of the governors of provinces, the Church became the guardian of 
the rights of the people and the interpreter of its wishes* The Church, 
in that age of bureaucracy, had a popular constitution; its clergy came 
from the people; the services were in the language of the districti it* 
bishops were the natural and sympathetic Leaders of the people; ami 
the whole population gradually became included within the Christian 
Church. 

Athens and Achilla long remained the last stronghold of paganism 
in the E«*t. The Eleuriniim and other mysteries, the great heathen 
festival* celebrated in Athens mid in other cities of Hellas,attracted crowds 
of stranger* from all par Is of the Empire. Religious beliefs, patriotic 
lutfomtiuiw, thought* of material prosperity combined to make the 
people of the towns and districts resolute to maintain and defend them. 
So strong were the popular feelings that it would have led to riots, probably 
to attempted imurreetiem, to enforce the Imjxrial legislation against 
temples, sacrifice* and the celebration of pagan ceremonies by night. 
The emperor* found it necessiiry either to exempt Hellas from the 
operation of these laws altogether or to suffer their aon-ciiforcemenL 
1’he Eleu*ininn Mysteries continued until the famous temple was 
destroyed by the Goths under Alaric. The Olympic Games were 
celebrated until the reign of Theodosius I (394). The great and 
venerated statue of Minerva remained to prutect the city of Athens 
until irijout 480. The great temple of Olympia remained open until it* 
destruction—whether by the Goth* or by command of Theodosius II is 
unknown. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries Athens remained the most distin¬ 
guished intellectual centre of the time* r I1ie teachers in its schools, for 
the most part Neoplatonist* w ho resolutely re-fused to accept Christianity, 
maintained the old pagan tradition *. Their influence was recognised 
and feared. Theodosius II furhide private tezudiers to give public 
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lectures under pain of banishment. Justinian t determined to crush the 
Inst remains of paganism, confiscated the fundi which furnished the 
salaries of the professors, seized on the endowments of the Academy 
of Plato, and dosed the schools. The persecuted philosophers tied to 
Persia to avoid imprisonment or death and remained there until King 
Chosroes obtained faun the Emperor a promise that they would be 
unmolested if they returned to their homes. 

In the West paganism shewed itself milch stronger. It displayed its 
greatest tenacity in Rome itself, and there were many reasons why it 
should do ko, The old paganism had been closely connected with the 
State and when it ceased to he the privileged religion it had no common 
centre round which to rally. In Rome it was otherwise. Its stronghold 
was the Senate, and all the dements of opposition to Christianity could 
group themselves round that venerable assembly. The Senate had lost 
its powers but its prestige remained, and the Emperors were chary of 
attacking it* dignity. It represented the ancient grandeur of Rome and 
wa* the heir and defender of old Raman traditions. The city was full 
of monuments of Rome's past greatness. They nn, for the mos t part, 
temple built to commemorate signal victories, and were visible signs of 
the old religion under w hich Rome had grown to greatness. The Senate 
took pride in preserving these witness of the past splendours of the 
Imperial city and in seeing that the old ceremonial rites were duly 
performed in spite of anti-pagan legislation. During the second half of 
the fourth century and into the lifth, the pagan senator* of Rome 
flailnted their religion in the face of the world* They were at pain* to 
record on their family tombs tones and other private monuments that 
they hod been hierophants of Hecate, had l>ecn initiated at ElcusLi, 
had been priests of Hercules, Attis, lsi.4 or Mithras, In wpite of the 
edicts and efforts of the sons of Constantine and of successors of 
Julian paganism wits the fffuff religion of Rome down to 38S. Its 
worship wwt performed according to the old rites. The days cun^ecTated 
to the old gods, and others added in honour of the newer Oriental 
deities, were the Roman holidays. Every year on £7 January the 
Prntjft'rtuit urhi went down to Ostia and presided over games* in honour 
of Castor and Pollux. All these costly ceremonies, sacrifice* and shows 
were provided for out of the Imperial treasury* They were part of tins 
state religion, and the Senate were determined that they should be so 
regarded. The Emperor might be a Christian, but he ms neverthe¬ 
less Pontiftl Maximus, the official head of the old pagan religion, 
and they believed themselves justified in performing its rites in his 
name. 

The Emperor Gratinn delivered the first effectual blow- against this 
state of matters. He refused to assume the office of Funtifex Maximus, 
probably in 875, In 882 he ordered that the great pagan ceremonies 
and sacrifice* should no longer be defrayed out of the ImpmEil treasury. 
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&nd saw tbit he wi^ obeyed* He took from the ancient prieiitlnWfS 
of Rouse the emoluments and immunities which they Imi enjoyed for 
centuries. He removed from the Senate Hou^e the statue of Victory 
mii its altar on which incense had been duly burnt since the days of 
Octftvius, i be Inst great battle for the official rcH^ogtiition of paganism 
ragrf over these decrees. It la-sted about ten years. Svinmachus and 
Ambrose, both representatives of old Romms patrician families, were the 
leaders on the p^in and on the Christian side. The pagan party in 
the Senate fought every inch of ground against the advancing tide of 
Christianity, Its leading members enrolled thcm*elve* in the ancient 
priest hoods and assumed the dignities of the mem peregrine They 
provided lor the sacrifice* and other sacred rites at their own expense. 
They spent their means in restoring ancient temples and in building 
new ones. They had high hopes of a pagan reaction under Maximus, 
w bo had defeated imd slain Grattan; under the short-lived Emperor 
Eugeni us, who promised on hi* leaving Milan to meet Theodosius in 
battle that, on his return, he w r oidd stable Ids horses in Chris tian basilicas. 
The victory of Iheodqdut (394) on the Frigid us ended these hope). 
They revived again for the last time when Alarm made Attains a rival 
emperor to Honors ljs and when that ruler gathered round him counsellors 
who were for the most part pagans prufi^sed or secret + But paganism 
was not destined to obtain even a temporary victory. Perhaps, as Augus¬ 
tine said, it only desired to die honourably. Its political defeats did 
not quench the steal of its lessening number of votaries, They engaged 
in polemical contest* with their opponents. They wrote books to prove 
that the invasions of the barbarians and the weakness of the Empire were 
punishments sent by the gods for the abandonment of the ancient 
religion, and called forth such replies as the lllstorla mfvtr&n-s pagano j 
of Paulus Orwiu* and the Dt Civile Del of St Augustine. 

The tenacity of paganism in the West was not confined to Rome, 
The poem* of Rntiliu.% the Homilies of .Maximus of Turin and of 
Martin of Bracara, the Epistles of St Augustine, the his ton of Gregory 
of Tours anti the series of facts collected In the Anecdota of Caspar!, all 
shew that paganism lingered long in Italy, Gaul, Spain and North 
Africa, and that neither the persuasions of Christian preachers nor 
the penalties threatened by the State were able to upri.Mil it nltogether. 
The records of district ecclesbestica! councils tell the same tale. 

Literature may almost be called the last stronghold of paganism 
for the cultivated classes all over the Empire. It is hard for us to 
sympathise with the feeling* of Chrihtmiii, in the fifth century for whom 
cultivated paganinnt was a living reality possessed of a seduettve power ; 
who could not separate djusiud literature from the redigious atmosphere in 
which it had been produced; and who regarded the masterpieces of the 
Augu&tan age as beautiful horror* from which they might hardly escape. 
Jerome had fears for his souls salvation because he could not conquer 
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hi a admiration for Ciceros Latin prose, and Augustine shrank within 
himself when he thought on his love for the poems of Vergil. Had not 
his classical tastes driven him in youth from the uncouth Latinity of th*± 
copies of the Holy Scriptures when he tried to rend them ? Christianity 
had mastered their heart, mind and conscience^ hut it could not stifle 
fond recollection nor tame the imagination. In some respects paganism 
ruled over literature* The poet CJaudian, whether he was heathen or 
Christian, lived and moved and had his being in the world of pagan 
thought. Sido]iius Apollinuris could not string verses without endless 
mythological allusion*. Rutilius, a hater of Christians and of their 
religion, adored with heart and soul the Dea Roma, Urbs Aeteruo. 
Perhaps the dread of the power which seemed to lurk in Literature was 
heightened by the courteous and kindly intercourse of Christians with 
pagans during the years of the lost struggle. The Church owed much to 
the school* and was almost afraid of the debt, Basil and Gregory hltd 
been fellow-students with Julian at Athens, Chrysostom had been a 
pupil of Lihaniii*, and acknowledged how much he owed to the great 
anti-Christian leader. Synesiu* had sat in the class-room of Hvpntia at 
Alexandria, and never forgot some of the lessons he had learned there. 
And paganism never shewed itself to greater advantage than during its 
last years of heroic hut unavailing struggle, its leaders, whether in the 
Schools of Athens or among the Senatorial party at Home, were for the 
most part men of pure lives with a high moral standard of conduct— 
men w ho commanded esteem and respect. Immorality abounded, but 
the pagan standard had become much higher. Christians and heathen 
were full of mutual esteem for each other. The letters exchanged between 
Symniachutf and Ambrose reveal the intimacy in which the nobler pagans 
and earnest-minded Christians lived. Kven the caustic Jerome seems to 
have a lurking but sincere affection for some of the leader* of the pagan 
Senatorial party. It is curious loo to find that many of those stalwart 
supporter of the old religion of Eiome were married to Christian wives, 
and that their daughters were brought up as Christians while the sons 
followed the father b faith* Jerome has drawn no more charming picture 
than that of the old heathen [nontiff' Albinus, the lender of the anti- 
Ghristian party in Rome, sitting in his study with his small grand¬ 
daughter on bin knees, listening to the child white die repeated to him a 
Christian hymn she had ju*t been taught by her mother. Theodosius II, 
[iiost theological of empeiinrs married the daughter of a pagan who had 
taught philosophy in the School* of Athena* 

\ efc however near pagans and Christians might approach each other 
in life Had standard of conduct, a great gulf separated them. In the 
grey twilight of that fifth century, when men whose sight seemed 
furthest linked forward to the coming of a night of chaos, the Christian 
whisper of consolation was tetter Hum the pagan thought of destiny, 
1 Lie deference went further than ideals. If it Ik? strange to find practical 
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statesmen like Ambrose and Augustine, able to see that the preying 
need of the tinier was upright citizenship,, defending that ascetic life 
which threw' aside all civic duties and rtspouabilities^ surely it is 
stranger still to find those pure-inhided, noble pagans forced by religious 
partisanship to be the zealous defender* of the bloudv gladiatorial 
spectacle* and the untiring opponents of all attempts to better the 
unhappy lot of actors and actresses condemned to life-long slavery in 
a calling which then could not fail to he disgraceful. If the dying 
world was to be re-quickened, it was not paganism that could bring 
salvation. So it slowly, almost tincon-sciously, passed away before the 
advancing tide of Christianity, 

Means were found of reconciling many festivals to which the populace 
wjis devoted, both in town and in eountrv, with the prevailing Christian 
sentiment. It was evil to fete Bacchus or Ceres, but there could be no 
harm in rejoicing publicly over the vintage and the harvest The 
Lupcrefdia themselves were changed into a Christian festival by Pope 
GelfiMiis. Many a tutelary deity became a patron saint The people 
retained their rustic processions, their feasts and their earthlv delights, 
llic temples were left shin ding. They became public halls where the 
citizens could meet, or exchanges where the merchants could congregate, 
while the statues of the gods looked down from their niches undisturbed 
and unheeded. 

So when the Teutonic invasion seemed to overwhelm utterly the 
ancient civilisation, the Church with its compact organisation was strong 
enough to sustain itself amid the w'reck of all things* and able to 
teach the Irarhuriai] conquerors to assimilate much of the culture, many 
of the laws and institutions of the conquered* and in the end to rear a 
new and Holy Roman Empire on the ruins of the old. 
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CHAPTER V, 

ARIAN1SM. 

Ahiamsm finds its place in history a* one of the four great contro¬ 
versies which have done so much to shape the growth of Christian 
thought. They all put the central question;— do* U'txrn dt%? Cfinxfcu- 
lum * — but they put it from different points of view. For Gnosticism 
—Li the Gospel history; or is it an edifying parable? For Arianism 
—Is it the revelation of a divine Son,, which must lie lino]; or h it 
something short of this, which cannot be Huai ? For the Reformation 
■—L its. meaning to be declared by authority; nr is it to tv...- investigated 
by sound learning? The scientific (or more truly philosophical) 
scepticism of our own time accepts the decision of the Reformation, but 
rdisu-s afresh the is-kies of Gnosticism and ArianUm a< parts of the 
deeper truest ion , whether the reign of law leave- any freedom to either 
God or man* 

Hie Arum controversy arose on thh wise. Both Greece arid Israel 
had long been tending in different ways to a conception of Got] it-*, 
purely transcendent If the Stoics made him the immanent principle 
of reason in the world, they only helped the forces which made for 
transcendence by their utter failure to shew that the things in the world 
arc according to reason. As the Christians also accepted any current 
beliefs which did not evidently contradict their doctrine of a historic 
incarnation, all parties were so far generally agreed by the end of the 
second century. In times of disillusion God seems far from men* and Ln 
the deepening gloom of the dedining Empire he teemed further off than 
ever. But a tninscendent God needs some sort of mediation to connect 
him with the world. There was no great difficulty in gathering this 
mediation into the hand of a Logos* m was already done by Philo the 
Jew in our Lord's time, and to assign him functions as of creation ; and 
of redemption, ns Christians and Gnostics added. But then came the 
question* Is the Logos fully divine, or not P If no, how ran he create 
—much less redeem f If yes, then the purely transcendent God acts for 
himself* and ceases to he transcendent. The dilemma was hopeless, 
A transcendent God must have a mediator, and yet the mediator cannot 
Ikr either divine or midi vine. Points were cleared up, els when Tertulliau 
shifted the stress of Christian thought from the Lugos doctrine to the 
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Sonship. and when Origeifs theory of the eternal generation presented 
the Soiihtup as a relation independent of time- but the main question 
was as dark as ever at the opening of the fourth century. There could 
be no solution till the pure transcendence wits given up, and the Sonship 
placed inside the divine nature; and this is what done by Atha¬ 
nasius. There was no other escape from the dilemma, that if the Son 
is from the divine will, he cannot tie more than a creature; if not* God 
is subject to necessity. 

The controversy brake out about 318. Arius was no bustling 
hercsiarch* but a grave and blameless presbyter of Alexandria and a 
disciple of the learned Lucian of Antioch; only—he could not under¬ 
stand a metaphor. Must riot a son be later than the father, and 
inferior to him r He forgot first that a divine relation cannot be an 
affair of time, then that even a human sou i> essentially equal to hi* 
father. However, he concluded that the Son of God cannot be either 
eternal or equal to the Father. On both grounds then he cannot l)e 
more than a creature—no doubt a lofty creature, created before all time 
to be tin- creator of the rest, but still only a creature who cannot reveal 
the fulness of deity. “ Begotten^ can only mean created. He is not 
truly God, nor even truly man, for the impossibility of combining two 
finite Spirits in one person made it necessary to maintain that the created 
Son had nothing htunnn but a body. Anus had no idea of starting a 
heresy: hi* only aim was to give a eommonsensc answer to the preying 
difficulty, that if Christ is God, he is a second God, But if the churches 
did worship two gods, nothing was gained by making one of them a 
treat are without ceasing to worship him, and something was lost by 
in hi pc ring with the initial fact that Christ was true man. As Athanasius 
put it, one who is not God cannot create—much less restore—while 
one who is not man cannot atone for men. In seeking u taVi media 
between a Christian and a Unitarian interpretation of the Gospel, Ariutf 
in an aged to combine the difficulties of t>uth without securing the atl- 
voutages of either. If Chris - ! is not truly God, the Christians are 
convicted of idolatry, and if he is not truly man, there is no case for 
tJilltari unis ni. Arius is condemned both ways. 

The dispute spread rapidly. At the find signs of opposition, Arius 
appealed from the Church to the people* With comrnunsense doctrine 
put into theological songs, he soon made a party at Alexandria; and 
when driven thence to Caesarea, he secured more or less approval from 
its learned bishop, the historian Eusebius, and from other conspicuous 
bishops, including Constantine's chief Eastern adviser* Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, who was another disciple of Lucian. As it appeared later, 
few agreed with him; but there were many who saw no reason fur 
turning him out of the Church* So when Constantine became master of 
the East in he found a great controversy raging, which Ids own 
interests com polled him to bring to some decision. With his view of 
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Christianity m essentially monotheism, his personal leaning might be to 
the Arian sides but if he was too much of a politician to cate greatly 
how the question was decided, he could quite understand some of its 
practical aspects. It was causing a stir in Egypt: and Egypt was not 
only a specially important province, but also a specially troublesome 
one—witness the eighty years of disturbance from Caracal la's massacre 
in 21 U to the suppression of Achillaeus in 23G. More than this* Ariomstn 
imperilled the imposing unity of the Church, and with it the support which 
the Empire expected from an undivided Church. The State could ileal 
with an orderly confederation of churches hut not with miscellaneous 
gatherings of schematics. So he was quite sincere when he began by 
writing to Anus and bis bishop Alexander that they had managed to 
quarrel over a trifle. 'ITie dispute was really childish, and most 
distressing to himself. 

This failing, the next step was to invite all the bishops of Christen¬ 
dom to a council to be held at Nicaea in Bithynia (an auspicious name!) 
in the summer of to settle a]] the outstanding questions which 
troubled the Eastern churches. If only the bishops could be brought 
to some decision, it was not likely to be disobeyed ; and the £late could 
safely enforce it if it was. Local councils had long been held for the 
decision of Local questions, like Montanisin or Paul of Samosata: but 
a general council was a novelty* As it could fairly claim to speak for the 
churches generally, it was soon invested with the authority of the ideal 
Catholic Church; and fmm this it was an easy step to make its decisions 
prr A* infallible. This step however w'fts not taken for the present - 
Athanasius in particular repudiates any such idea. 

Aa we have already discussed the council as sealing the alliance of 
Cliim-h and State, we have now to trace only its dealings with Arian ism. 
Constantine was resolved not only to settle the question of Arian ism, 
but to make all future controversies harmless; and this he proposed 
to do by drawing up a test creed for bishops, and for bishops only. 
This was a momentous change, for as yet no creed had any general 
authority. The Lord's baptismal Formula (ML xwiiL lft) was variously 
expanded for the catechumen's profession at Baptism, and some churches 
further exploded it into a syllabus for teaching, perhaps as long as our 
Nicene Creed; but every church expanded it at its own discretion* 
Now however b:shops were to rigu one creed everywhere* Whatever 
wan put into it was binding: whatever was left out remained an open 
question. The council was to draw it up. 

The hi-hops at Nicaeu were nut generally men of learning, though 
Eusebius of Caesarea is hardly surpassed by Origen himself. But they 
hail among them statesmen like Hosius of Cordova T Eusebius of 
Niromedifi, and the young deacon Athanasius from Alexandria; and 
men of modest parts were quite able to say whether Arianisin was ur 
was not what they had spent their lives in teaching. On that question 
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they had no doubt at all. The Arwnazers mustered a score or so of bishop* 
out of about 300—two from Libya* four from the province of Asia, 
perhaps four from Egypt, the rest thinly scattered over Syria from Mount 
Taurus to the Jordan valley. There were none from Foetus or from any 
part of Europe or Africa north of Mount Atlas. The first act of the 
council was the sun unary rejection of an Arian creed presented to them- 
The deity of Christ was not an open question in the churches. Hut wau 
it needful to put the condemnation of A nanism into the creeds Athana¬ 
sius had probably but few decided supporters. Between them and the 
Arianizers floated a great conservative centre party T whose chief aim 
was to keep things nearly as they were. These men were not Arians, 
for the open denial of the Lord's true deity shocked them: but neither 
would they go with Athanasius. A nanism might be condemned in the 
creed t if it coukl be done without going beyond the actual word* of 
Scripture* but not otherwise. As they would have said* ArianLsm was 
not all false, though it went too far. It maintained the Lord's pre- 
mundane and rml personality* and might be useful as against the 
Sabellianisin which reduced him to a temporary appearance of the 
one God. Athanasius and Marcdliis of Alleyra were mistaken in 
thinking A nanism a pressing danger, when it had just been so decisively 
rejected. (July five bishops now supported it. So the conservatives 
hesitated* Then Eusebius of Caesarea presented the catechetical creed 
of his own church, a sin]pie document couched in Scripture language* 
which left Arianism an open question. It wos universally approvedr 
Athanasius could find nothing wrong in it, and the Axiom were glad 
now to escape a direct condemnation. For a moment, the matter 
seemed settled. 

Never was ml more illogical conclusion. If the Lord's full deity is 
false, they had done wrong in condemning A nanisms if true, it must 
be vital The one impossible course was to Jet every bishop teach or 
disown it el* he pleased. So Athanasius and his friend* were on frrm 
ground when they insisted on revising the Caesarean creed to remove its 
ambiguity. After much discussion, the following form was reached : 

W c boltove in one God* the Father *d3-Sovereign* 
milker of all thing** bath visible and invisible: 

And in one Lord Jrau» Chriitj 
the Sen of God, 

begotten of tbo Father, an only-begotten— 

1 hnt h M from IIn- essence of the Fathfci'— 

God from Gud, 

Light from light, 
true W from true God* 
begotten r not made, 

beta# of otic -essence {djuw^idr} with the - hatter; 

by whom ill thing* WE re made* 

both thiog* m heaven and tbiiLtfij mi earth; 
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mho for lis Jneti ant! far our salvation rain® dawn And wa* made flpfhj 
made mau, suffered, And m#c Agihi the third day, 
amended hi to heaven, 
cointtli to jtidtfe ^uldk and dead - 
And hi the Holy Spirit. 

But tho^e who say 

that " there wad hi in? when he WO* not;' 
and lf before he Was begotten he was not,” 
and "he was made of things that were not," 
or maintain that the Sou of God 
18 of a different efetnee 1 * 

or created or eubjcct to moral chuge or alteration—' 

Thw doth tho Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematize. 

It will be seen at once that the creed of the council differs a good 
deal from the ^Nicene Creed* now in use, which is a re-vision of the 
catechetical creed of Jerusalem, made about 8fi£ a . That is not the 
work of the Council of Constantinople in <381, but displaced the genuine 
Nieerie Greed partly by itjs merits, and partly through the influence of 
the capital However, it will be noted further that (apart from the 
umitheiiias) the Stress of the defence against Ariahism rets on the two 
clauses/row the essence of the Father, and of one essence with the Father; 
to which we may add that begotten t not made contrasts the words which 
the Arians industriously confused, and that the clause was made man 
meet* the Arian denial that he took anything human but a body. 
Now the essence (av&ia) of a thing is that by which it is—Whatever we 
are supposing it to he. ft i> not the general ground of all attributes, 
but the particular ground of the particular supposition we are making. 
As we are here supposing that tile Father is God, the statement will 
lie first that the Son irt from that essence by which the Bather is God, 
then that he shares the possession of it with the Father, so that the 
two together allow no escape from the confession that the Sqn is m 
truly divine and tui fully divine as the Father. The existence of the Sou 
h not a matter of will or of neei-.sity, hilt belong* to the divine nature. 
Two generations later, under Semiarian influences, a similar result w m 
readied by taking eswnte in the sense of mbttance, as the common 
ground of all the Attributes, so that if the Son is of one essence zetih the 
Father^ he shore all the attributes of deity without except ion V 

The conservative centre struggled in vain. The decisive word 
of one Whence with) is not found in Scripture. But there 
was no dispute about the Canon, so that the Ariana had their own 

L if foipm ciLi iT-Liif r) tWoerrfierf**P. Thu two words are me4 liere its spnnpna 
1 A earn purism j of our “ Nitjnne Creed, first with the pPurusalvin Creed r then 
with that of the Council, shews that it U the Jerusalem Creed with a few cbtirts 
frtifii ihnt of the CouiiriJ, and differs entirvijr in niruetni'c from tlic kilter. It even 
umits the ve nt ml clauw? r^T duffiar. 

3 Xlr Hethune Baker (Tests and vi.l I) pciil^vount to show that 

w^n, practically n, Latin word, and underwent no chouse of miAiia n^.. 
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interpretations for all words that are Found in Scripture, Thus to > The 
Son is eternal, thev re pi it'd, u So are we, for We which live are at way m 
(£ Cor, iv + 11, delivered unto death). The bishop were gradually forced 
hack on the plain fact that no imaginable evasion of Scripture can be 
forbidden without going outride Scripture for a word to define the true 
sense - and q^iUEtutriov was a word which could not be evaded. No 
doubt it was a revolution to put such ft word into the creed : but now 
that the issue was fairly raised by Constantines summons, they could, 
not leave the fiords full deity an open question without ceasing to be 
Christians, Given the unity of God and the worship of Christ—and 
even the Arlans agreed to this—there was no escape from the dilemma, 
Q{iQaCcriEv or creature-worship. So they yielded to necessity* Eusebius 
of Caesarea signed with undisguised reluctance, though not against his con¬ 
science To hi a mind the creed was not untrue, though it was revolutionary 
and dangerous, and he ns only convinced against his will that it was 
needed. The emperor’* influence counted heavily in the Inst stage of 
the debates— for Constantine was too shrewd to use it before the 
question was nearly settled — and in the end only twn bishop refused to 
sign the creed. These he promptly sent into exile along with Anus 
himself; and Eusebius of Nkofncdia shared their fate a few months 
later. If he had signed the creed at last, be had opposed it too long 
and been too intimate with its enemies. 

Let us now look beyond the stormy controversies of the nest luilf 
century to the brood issues of the council. The two fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity are the deity of Christ and the unity of God* 
Without tine un<s, it merges in philosophy or l.'nitnrianisin■; without the 
other, it sinks into polytheism. These two doctrines had never gone 
very well together; and now the council reconciled them by giving up 
the purely transcendental conception of God which brought them into 
collision with each other and w ith the historical facts of the IncsrnatiiflL 
The question waa ripe fur decision, as we sou from the pre valence of such 
an unthinkable conception as that of a secondary God : and if the 
conservatives had been able to keep it unsettled, one of the two 
fundamental doctrine* must before long have overcome the other. Had 
the unity of God prevailed, Christianity would have sunk into a very 
ordinary sort of Deism, or ought possibly have become something like 
Islam, with Jesus for the prophet instead of Mohamet, Hl: t it ih much 
more likely that the deity of Christ would have effaced the unity of 
God, and in effacing it have opened a wide door for polytheism* and 
itself sutik to tho level of heathen hero-worship. As a matter of history, 
the churches did disk into polytheism for centuries, for common people 
made no practical difference between the worship of saints and that of 
the old gods* But because the Council of Niraea had made it impossible 
to think of Christ simply as one of the saints, the Reformer* were able 
to drop the saint-worship without falling into Deism. 
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Further, the recognition of eternal distinctions in the divine nature 
cstiibii^hcis within that nature a social element before which despot is in 
or slavey in earth or heaven stands condemned. It mokes illogical the 
conception of God as inscrutable Power in whose acts we must nut presume 
to seek for reason—a conception common to Rome, Islam* and Geneva. 
\ et more, if God himself is not a despot, hut a constitutional sovereign 
w ho rules by law and desires hi> subjects to see reason in his acts, this is 
m3 ideal w hich must profoundly influence political thought, True* there 
was little sign for centuries of any such influence. The Empire did not 
grow less despotic* and such ideas of freedom as the Teutons brought in 
did not come out of the Gospel: and if Islam and the Papacy lean to 
desjxitisn^ the Unitarians have dune honourable work, in the cause of 
liberty. But thoLights w'hieh colour the whole of life may have to work 
for ages before they are clearly understood. The Latiu Church of the 
Middle Ages was not a mere apotheosis of power like Islam : and when 
leu tonic Europe broke away from Latin tutelage, the way was prepared 
for the slow 1 recognition of a higher ideal than power* and our own age 
is beginning to see better the profound and far-reaching significance of 
the Nicene decision, not for religion only, but for political* scientific, 
and social[ thought 

I he victory won at Nicaca was decisive. Ariunism started vigorously* 
and seemed for awhile the winning side; but the moment it faced the 
council t it collapsed before the all but unanimous reprobation of the 
Christian churches. Only two bishops from the edge of the African 
desert ventured to deny that It contradicts essentials of the Gospel. 
The decision was free* for Constantine would not risk another Donat Lt 
controversy by putting pressure on the bishops before he could safely 
crush the remnant; and it was pemmnent* for word* deliberately put 
into a creed cannot be removed without admitting tliat tile objection to 
them h valid on one ground or another. Thus Armnism was not only 
condemned, but condemned in the most impressive wav by the assembly 
which coiner nearer than any other in history to the stately dream of a 
concrete catholic church speaking words of divine authority. No later 
gathering could pretend to rival the august assembly w here Christendom 
had once for all pronounced the condemnation of Arlaiiism* and no later 
movements were able definitely to reverse it* decision. 

But if the conservatives {who were the Eiiass of the Eastern bishops) 
hod signed the creed with a good conscience, they iuul no idea of making 
it their working belief They were not Arlans—or they would not 
Iwue tom up the Arianizing creed at Nimea; but if they had been 
hearlv N Scenes* no influence of the Court could have kept up an Arianiz- 
mg reaction for half a century. Christendom as a whole was neither 
Armn nor Nicene* but conservative. If the East was not Nieene, 
neither wiks it Arian t but conservative: and if the West was not Arian, 
neither was it Niceiit, but conservative also. But conservatism wm not 
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the in East it ad Wi^t. Eastern consemt™ mheritd its doctrine 
fnnn the age of subordination theories, and dreaded the NScene definition 
as needless and dangerous. But the Westerns had no great interest in 
the question and could scarcely even translate its technical ten ns Into 
Lj!it£ii T and in any case their minis were much more legal than the 
Greek ; so they simply fell Kick on the authority of the Gnat Council. 
Shortly,' 4 East and West were alike conservative ; but white conservatism 
in the East went behind the council, in the West it was content to 
start from it 1 .” 

Hie Eastern reaction was therefore mainly conservative. The A nans 
w ere the tail of the party? they were not outcasts only because conservative 
hesitation at the Nicene Creed kept open the kick door of the Church 
for them. Ftw thirty years they had to shelter themselves liehind the 
conservatives. It was not till '157 that they ventured to have a policy 
of their own; and then they broke up the anti-Nieenc coalition at once. 
The strength of Arianisin was that while it claimed to be Christian, it 
brought together and to their logical results all the elements of heathen¬ 
ism in the current Christian thought* So the reaction rested not only 
on conservative timidity, but on the heathen influences around. And 
heathen351U was still a living power in the world, strong in numbers, and 
still stronger in the imposing memories of history. Christianity was still 
an upstart on Caesar's throne* and no man could yet be sure that victory 
would not sway back to the side of the immortal gods. So the Nicene 
age was pre-eminently an age of waverers; and every waverer loaned to 
Arianiem as a via mtdta between Christianity and heathenism. Tlie 
Court jdso leaned to Arianisin. The genuine Arlans indeed were not 
more pliant than the Nicenesbut conservatives are always open to 
the influence of a Court, and the intriguer* of the Court (and under 
Constantius they were legion) found it their interest to unsettle the 
Nicene derisions—in the name of conservatism forsooth. To put it 
shortly, the Arinns could have done nothing without a formidable malt 
of conservative discontent behind them, and the conservatives would 
have been equally helpless if the Court hnd not supplied them with the 
means of action. The ultimate power lay with the majority, which 
at present conservative, while the initiative rested with the Court, which 
leaned on Asia, so that the reaction went on as long as both were agreed 
against the Nicene doctrine- It was suspended when Julian’s policy 
turned another way, became unreal when conservative alarm subsided* 
and came to on end when Asia went over to the Nfeenes. 

The contest (3SJ5-331) falls into two main priods, separated by 
the Council of Constantinople in 360> when the success of the reaction 
seemed complete. We have also halts of importance at the return of 
Athanasius in 316 and the death of Julian in 363. 

The first priod is a tight in the dark, os Socrates colls it, but upon 

1 Sturfi?* qf ArianUnt, p. -57- 
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the whole the conservative coalition steadily gained ground till M7* in 
rtpite of Nicer] e reactions after Constantine T s death in 057 ami the 
detection of Stephens plot in 544. First the Arianhdng leaders had to 
obtain their own restoration, then to depose the NScene chiefs one after 
another, Bv $41 the way was open for a series of attempts to replace 
the Nicenc freed by something that would Jet in the Anna*. But this 
meant driving out the Nicenes* for they could not compromise without 
complete surrender ^ and the West wan with the XScenes in refusing to 
unsettle the creed. Western influence prevailed at Sardiea in 545, and 
Western intervention secured an uneasy truce which lasted till Constantins 
becyime master of the West in 353* Mean while conservatism was 
softening into a le*s hostile Semioriftn form, while A nanism was growing 
into a more offensive Anumoean doctrine. So the conservatives were 
hssa interested when Constantins renewed the contest, and took alarm 
at the open A nanism of the Sirmian manifesto in SJT. This brought 
things to a deadlock, and gave ai.se to a Humoean or profiled I v neutral 
party supported by the AnomoeaiLs and the Court. They were repulsed 
at Scleuek by a new alliance of Scmiariniu and Nicenes, and at Arimi- 
ii lj iii by the conservative West; but thdr command of the Court enabled 
them to exile the Seminnan leaders after the Council of Constantinople 1 
m S60 , 

The second period of the reaction opens with a preanom Ilomoean 
supremacy. It wm grievously shaken at the outset by Julians restora¬ 
tion of the exiles. 1 he .Nicens-- were making rapid progress, and might 
have restored peace if Julian bid lived longer. But YaJens, with a 
feebler character and a weaker position, returned to the policy of 
Constantins. For the moment it may have l>een the best policy;^ but 
the permanent forces were for the Nicene^ and their issue w** only a 
question of time* There were mi sunders Landings in abundance, but a 
birly united party hailed in Theodosius (579) an orthodox emperor from 
the West, The Ariam were first put out of the churches, then formally 
CMTideiiiiied by the Council of Constantinople in S81. Henceforth 
ArkiiLfni ceased to be a power except among its Teutonic convert. Now 
we return to the morrow of the great, council. 

When the bishops returned hurnc, they took up their controversies 
just where the summons to the council had interrupted them. The 
creed wins signed and done with, and we hear no more of it. Yet both 
sides had learned caution at Nicaea. Marvell its disavowed Sahel liMihtra 
and Eusebio* avoided Arianiani, and even directly controverted some of 
it* main petition*. Before Inng however a party wn* formed against 
the council. Its lender wm Eusebius of Nienmedia, who had returned 
from exile and recovered Im influence at Court. Round him gathered 
the bishops of the school of Luckn f and round these mdn oil sorts 
of malcontent*. The conservatives in particular gave extensive help* 
Chaises of heresy against the Niceiie chiefs were sometimes more than 
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plausible. Marcellus was practically !&abellian t ami Athanasius at feast 
refused to disavow hi in. Same even of the darker charges nifty have 
hmi truth in them* nr at least a semblance uf truth. 

So in the next few years we have a series of depositions of Nicerre 
leaders. By 355 the Church was fairly cleared of all but the two chief 
of them, Marcello* of Ancyra, and Athanasius of Alexandria (since 3£8}. 
Marcellos, was already in middle life when he refuted the Ariaua at 
Nicaea ; and in a diocese full of the strife and debate of endless Gaulish 
sects and superstitions he had learned that the Gospel is wider tluui 
Greek philosophy, and that simpler forms may better suit a rude Mock. 
So his system is an appeal from Origeti to St .John. He begins with the 
Logos as impersonal -as at once the thinking principle which is in God 
and the active creating principle which come* forth from God, and yet 
remains with God, Thus the Logos came forth from the Father for the 
work of creation* and in the fulne>s of time descended into human flesh, 
becoming the Son of God in becoming the Son of Mam Only in virtue 
of this humiliating separation did the Logos acquire pcrKinnlity for a 
time; but wheEi the work is done* the human flesh will lie thrown aside, 
and the Logos w ill return to the Father and be immanent and imper¬ 
sonal as before. Marcellos has got aw ay from A nanism as far a* he 
can: but he is involved in much the same difficulties. If for example 
the idea of an eternal Son is polytheistic, nothing i*- gained by trans¬ 
ferring the eternity to an impersonal Logos ; and if the work of creation 
is unworthy of God, it matter* little whether it is delegated to a created 
Son or ton transitory Logos* Marcello* misses as completely bus Anus 
the Christian conception of the Incarnation- 

Then they turned to a greater than Marcellos. AtlumaaiuB was a 
Greek by birth and education; Greek also in subtle thought and philo¬ 
sophic insight* in oratorical power and skilful statesmanship. Of Coptic 
influence he scarcely shows a sign. His very style is clear and simple, 
without a trace of Egyptian involution and obscurity. Athanasius was 
born about 297* so that he must have well remembered the last years of 
the Great Persecution* which lasted till 313* He may hftve been a 
lawyer for ft short time* and seems to have known Latin ; but hi* main 
training was Greek and scriptural. As a man of learning or a skilful 
party-leader Athanasius was not beyond the reach of rivals. But he 
was more than this. Hi* whole spirit is lighted up with vivid faith in 
the reality and eternal meaning of the Incarnation* His *mall work 
(k fncanmtioM, written before the rise of Arwrowm, ranks with the 
Eptdk to DhgmUw as the most brilliant pamphlet of early Christian 
times. Even there he rise* far above the level of Adamant and Sabd- 
1 iatiism: and throughout his long career we catch glimpses oi a spiritual 
depth which few of his contemporaries could reach* And Athanasius 
was before all things a man whose life was consecrated to a single purpose. 
Through five exiles and fifty years of controversy he stood in defence 
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of the great council* The core of many churches rested on him, the 
pertinacity of many enemies wore out his life; yet he is never soured 
hot for a moment by the atrocious treachery of 556 h At the first gleam 
of hope he is himself again, full of brotherly consideration and respectful 
sympathy for old enemies returning to ii better mind. Even Gihbon is 
awed for once before " the immortal mime of Athanasius/ 

Marcellos had fairly exposed himself to a doctrinal attack, but 
against Athanasius the most convenient charge was that of episcopal 
tyranny. In 835 the Eastern bishops gathered to Jerusalem to dedicate 
the splendid church which Constantine hod built on Golgotha, First 
however a synod was held at Tyre to restore peace in Egypt, Tlie 
Euscbians had the upper hand, and they lilted their power shamelessly,, 
Scandal succeeded scandal, till the iniquity culminated in the despatch 
of an openly parti /an commission (including two young Pan no man 
bishops, Crsmdus and Videns) to get up evidence in Egypt Moderate 
men protested, and Athanasius took ship for Constantinople. The 
council condemned him by default and the condemnation won repeated at 
Jerusalem, where also proceedings were commenced against Marcell us* 
They also restored Arius; but his actual reception was prevented hv his 
sodden death the evening before the day appointed* MeatiwEile At luma- 
si us hod appealed to Constantine in person, who summon id the bishops 
at once to Constantinople. They dropped the charges of sacrilege 
and tyranny, and brought forward a new charge of political intrigue. 
Athanasius was allowed no reply, hut sent into exile at Trier in Gaul, 
where he was honourably received by the younger Cons tan tinu The 
emperor seems as usual to have been aiming at peace and unity. 
Athanasius was evidently a centre of disturbance, and the Asiatic 
bishops disliked him: he was therefore best kept out of the wav for 
the present, 

Constantine diet! ££ May 837> and his sums at once restored the 
exiles. Presently things settled dow r n in 340 with the second sun Con- 
Atari tins master of the East, and Constant the youngest holding the 
threv Western prefectures. So Eusebiau intrigue* were soon resumed. 
Constantins was essentially a little man, weak and vain, easy-tempered 
and auspidou*. He had also a taste for church matters, and without 
ever being a genuine Arian, he hated first the Niccne Council, and then 
Athanasius personally. The intriguers could scarcely have desired a 
better tool 

They began by raking troubles at Alexandria, and deposing Athana¬ 
sius afresh (late in 338) for having allowed the civil power to restore 
him. In Ijint 339 Athanasius was expelled, and Gregory of Cappadocia 

installed by military violence in his place. Hie ejected bishops_ 

Athanasius, ManttOttfi ami others—fled to Rome. Buhop Julius at 
once took up the high tone of impartiality which become an arbiter of 
Christendom* lie received the fugitives with a decent reserve, and 
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imitcd the Easterns to the council they had asked him to hold. After 
long delay, it wm plain that they did Dot mean to come; so a council of 
fifty bishops met at Rome in the autumn of £kM>, by which Athanasius 
and MarceHus were acquitted. As Julius reported to the Eastern*, the 
charge against Athanasius were inconsistent with each other and con¬ 
tradicted by evidence from Egypt* and the proceedings at Tyre were a 
travesty of justice. It weis unreasonable to insist on its condemnation 
of Athanasius as final. Even the great council of Nicaea had decided 
(and not without the will of God) that the acta of one council might be 
revised by another: and in any case Nieaea was better than Tyre. Ak 
for Marcclliis, he land denied the charge of heresy and presented a sound 
confession of his faith (our own Apostles' Creed* vciy nearly) and the 
Roman legates at Niraea had borne honourable witness to the part he 
bad taken m the council. If they had complaints against Atfumasiua, 
they should not have neglected the old custom of writing first to Rome* 
that a legitimate decision might issue from the apostolic sec- 

The Eusebiam replied in the summer of S41 t when some ninety 
bishops met to consecrate the Golden Church of Constantine at Antioch. 
Hence it is railed the Council of the Dedication, Like the Nicene, it 
seems to have been in the main conservative; but the active minority 
was Arianizing* not Athansisinn ; and it was not quite m successful* 
The bishops began os at Nieaen by rejecting an Arian creed. They next 
approved a creed of a conservative sort, said to be the work of Lucian 
of Antioch* the teacher of Art us, 'Flic decisive clause however was 
rather N Irene them conservative. It declared the Son 4i morally tin- 
changeable* the unvarying image of the deity and essence of the Father.” 
The phrase declares that there is no change of essence in passing from 
the ' at her to the Son* and is therefore equivalent to komoousit^. 
Athanasius might have accepted it at Nicaea* but he could not now; 
and the conservatives did not mean o^oro-io^— only the illogical 
OfMHQv&iQV 1 ) of like essence. So they were satisfied with the Lucian ic 
creed: but the Ariaui^ers endeavoured to upset it with a third creed* 
and the council seems to have broken up uncertainly, though without 
revoking the Lucianic creed. A few months later* another council met 
at Antioch and adopted a fourth erred* more to the mind of the 
Arinnizera. In substance it was lt±* opposed to Animism than the 
Lucian ic, its form is a close copy of the Nicene. In fact, it sa the 
Nicene down to the anathemas, hut the X Scene w ith every dmrp edge 
taken oK So well did it suit I ho Arianirers that they reissued it (with 
ever-growmg anathema*} three times in the next ten years. 

Western suspicion became a certainly* now that the intriguers were 
openly tampering with the Nitenc faith. Cojistans detnantktl a general 
council, and Constantiu* was too busy with the Persian war to refuse 
him. So it met at Sardica* the modem Sofia* in the summer of 
The Westerns were some 06 in number 44 with Hod us of Cordova for 
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tlis-ir biter* The Easterns, tinder Stephen of Antioch, were alioot 7C. 
Tl,r,y demanded that the condemnation of Athmiaoius and MarcdJu* 
should be taken n* Bo@d f Mid retired across the Balkans to PhilippopolL* 
when the Westerns imitated on reopnmg the case. there wen' two 
contending council** At Sardka the accused were acquitted, while the 
Easterns confirmed their condemnation* denounced Julius and Husms,. 

14MtL reissued the fourth creed of Antioch with some new mmthemns. 

The quarrel was worse than ever. Hut next year came n reaction* 
When the Western envoy Euphrates of Cologne reached Antioch, n 
harlot wh* let loose upon him l find the plot was traced up to hidiftp 
Stephen. The scandal whs tot, gnat: Stephen was deposed, and the 
fourth creed of Antioch reined, but thi* time with long eonriliutory 
eapInTuiLiotre fur tin Wratcim The way wa- clearing for 11 MAtiou of 
hostilities Conatan* pn^sed t he decrees of Sirdica, Uraacitis and Valent 
rerouted the charges nguin*t Atliaoasius t and at last Constantins con- 
M>nted tu Ills return. Ill* entry into Alexandria (SI Oct. :>H>) was the 
crowning triumph of hi* life. 

The next few years were rm interval of suspense, for nothing was 
derided. Conservative suspicion was not dispelled. Mid the return of 
Athanasius was a personal h minim I mil for Confitantiusc Uut the mere 
nhMa tinn of hfetilitics was not without in fluency The confer votive* 
w ere fundamentally agreed with the Kkcnv* on the reality of the LptiTfl 
divinity i and minor jealousies abated when they were less busily 
encouraged. r V\\n Eusebbm phase of comcrmtiini, which dreaded 
SabelliftntMn Mid distrusted the Sirens, was giving place to the 
Semiariruu which was coming to see tlwt Arianiim was the more 
pressing danger, aiul slowly moving towards an alliance with the 
Niven era. We see jdso the rise of a more defiant Ariamsni, pit lent 

cif conservative supremacy, and less pliant to imperial dictation. The 
Anomncnn leaders emphasized I he most offensive a^pectfe of Ariauism, 
declaring that the Sou is imBkt the Father,and boldly maintaining that 
there is no mystery at all in ilml Thrfr school presumptuous and 
sludluw, quarrelsome and heatheniring* yet not without a directum and 
firm conviction which compares well with the wavering,and insincerity 
of the coUHcnative chiefs. 

Meanwhile new troubles were gathering in the West. Constans was 
Lkpowd (Jan- 350) by Magnentins + After a couple of minor claimants 
wm ditipased oft the straggle lay between Miignentius and Constantins. 
The derisive hattle was fought (28 Sept. 351) near Mu 1^1 in Fanuonia, 
but the destruction of Magnentius w as not completed till 353. Con¬ 
stantin* remained the mas ter of the world, The Eusebians now had 
their opportunity. Already in *151-2 they laid reissued the fourth 
creed of Antioch from Si mi him, with its two inAthrmim grown Into 
twenty-wveu. But a* socm m CwisLantius was master Of Gaul* he deter¬ 
mined to force on the Western* an indirect condemnation of the Nieene 
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faith in the pemm «f Athanasius. A direct approval of Ariam-rn wn* 
out of the question, for Western conservatism wa& firmly set against il 
by the Nicenc and Sardicnn eounriK Tire bLdiops were nearly oL 
resolute jipaitist it. Libcriu- of Rome fallowed in 1 hi- ship* of Joltu*, 
Hosilis of Cordova was still the patriarch of Christum 1 mu, and the 
bishops uf Trier, Toulouse nml Milan proved their faith in exile. So 
doctrine was kept in the background. Constautins came forward jar- 
sonallv before a council ut Arles (Oct, fh3S) as the accuser of Athanasius 
while Jill the time he was giving him solemn and repeated promise* of 
protection. 'Hie bishops wore not unwilling to take the emperor's wim! t 
if the Court party would dear itself of Arimmm; and at lost then gave 
way, Hie Roman legate with the ni*L Only Paulino* of Trier hud to la* 
exited. .For the next two yean* Constuiitius wits busy with the hm- 
bn ruins* so that it was not till the autumn of that he wils able to 
euJI another council at Milan, where Julian was mode Caesar for Gmil. 
It proved quite unmanageably and only yielded at last to open violence. 
Three bishop* were exiled, including tuirifer of t alaris in Sardinia 

Lucifcrs appeaiwitocf as a landmark* lln foivhss despotism of Ton- 
* tan tills had roused an aggressive fannHcism. Lucifer had all I he 
courage of ALhanasims hut nothing of his wary *elf-respect ami 
mmh 1 rat ion. lie scarcely condescends to rcuoun, hut revel* in tire 
plcasanter work of denouncing the fire? or daft lord Lion against the dis¬ 
obedient emperor, A worthier champion was Hilary of Poitierm, the 
noblest representJitiy e of Western literature in the Kicene age. Hilary 
was by birth a knthen T coming before ih in $55 as an oh) convert a in 3 
a bishop of some standing. In motive power of thought he was a match 
for AMwnwisins; hot he hjls rather student and thinker than omtnr and 
*tntc*innn. He had not studied the Nicenc Creed till lately; but when 
he found it true, he could riot refuse to defend it. lie wo* not at the 
council, hut wot exiled to Asia a few months later, apparently on the 
<***!* of immorality, which the Ktwhians usually brought against 
obnoxious bishops. 

When Htoiui of Cordova had been imprisoned, there remained but 
one power in the Wwt which could not lie summarily dealt with* 4 Yh# 
grandeur of 11 os ins was personal, hut Liberia* claimed the universal 
reverence due to the apostolic and imperial «e of Rome. Such a bishop 
wa*? a power of the Ki*t importance, when Ariaiabnt was dividing Hie 
F.uipire round the hostile cum [is of Gaul and Ada. Liberia* was a 
staunch xVkene, When hi* legates yielded at Arte*, he dlpavi toned (heir 
action. Die erapsor# threats he disregarded, the empfciWa gifts 
be tost out of the Church. It was not long before the world wo* 
>vjt]|duLiv:^d by the news that Constantius had arrested and exiled the 
bishop of Rome. 

Attempts had already been made to dislodge Athanjuoui from 
Alexandria, but he refused to obey anything but written orders From the 
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emperor. As Coos tan tin* hrtd given his solemn promise to protect him 
in S4fJ 5 nod three times written to repeat it since his brother's death, 
duty as well a* policy forbade him to credit officials. The most pious 
cinperor could not be supposed to mean treachery’; hut he must ray so 
himself if he did. The message was plain enough when it came. A 
force of 5000 men surrounded the church of Theonas on a night of 
vigil (8 Feb. 95fi). The congregation was caught as in a net. Athana¬ 
sius fainted in the tumult ; yet when the soldiers reached the bishop's 
throne* its occupant had somehow been conveyed away. 

For six years Athanasius disappeared from the eyes of men, while 
Alexandria was given over to military outrage, r Fhe new bishop George 
of Cappadocia (formerly a pork-contract or) arrived in Lent 857, and 
soon provoked the tierce populace of Alexandria. He escaped with 
difficulty from one riot in 358, and was fairly driven from the city by 
another in October. Constontius hail his revenge, hut it shook the 
Empire to its base. The Might of Athanasius revealed the power of 
religion to stir up ft national rising* none the less real fur not breaking 
out in open war. In tile next century the councils uf the Church became 
the battlefield uf nations, and the victory of Hellenic orthodoxy at 
Chrdcedon implied sooner or later the separation of Monophysite Egypt 
and Nestoriau Syria. 

AriaTibm seemed to have won its victory when the last Nirane 
champion was driven into the desert. But the West was only terrorised, 
Egypt wss devoted to its pa triarchy Niceties were fairly strong in the 
East, and the conservatives who had won the battle would never accept 
Arlan nun. However, this w as the time chosen for an Open declaration 
uf Animism* by a small council of Western bishops at Sirmium, headed 
by Ursacius and Valens. They emphasize the unity of God* condemn 
the words oua-la (essence), ipoouvtQi* and lay stress on the 

inferiority of the Son, limit the Incarnation to the assumption of h body, 
and more than half my that he is only h creature. This was dear Aimmoean 
doctrine, and made a stir even in the Watt where it was promptly con¬ 
demned by the Gaulish bishops, now partly shielded from Cons tan tius 
by the Caciarship of Julian* But the Sinn inn manifesto spread dismay 
through the ranks uf the Eastern conservatives. They had not put Hov.il 
Sabellionism only in order to set up the Aimmoenns; and the danger was 
brought home to them when Eudoxiufl of Antioch and Acncius of 
Caesarea convened a Syrian synod to approve the manifesto. The 
conservative counterblow was struck at Ancyra in Lent 858. The 
synodical letter is long and clumsy* but we see in it conservatism 
changing from its Eusehian to a Seminrian phase—from fear of Sahel- 
liaimm to fear of A nanism* They w on a complete victory at the Court, 
and rent Eudoxium and the rest into exile This however was too much. 
The exiles were soon recalled* and the strife began again mure bitterly 
than ever. 
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Here Avo-S a deadlock. All parties had failed, The Anomoeana were 
active enough,, but pure Arianism was hopelessly discredited throughout 
the Umpire. The NScenes had Egypt and the Westp but they could 
not overcome the Court and Asia. The Eastern Semiarians were the 
strongest party* hut such men of violence could not close the strife. In 
this deadlock nothing was left but specious charity and colourless in- 
definiteness; and this was the plan of the new Horn naan party* formed 
by Acad us and Eudoxjus in the East* UrtaoitB and VnJens in the West. 

A general council was decided on ; but it was divided into two— the 
Westerns to meet at Ariminum T the Easterns at Setcucia in Cilicia* the 
headquarters of the army then operating against the Isaurians. Mean¬ 
while parties began to group themselves afresh. The Anomoeans went 
with the Homocans, frem whom alone they could expect any favour, 
while the ^cmiarians drew closer to the Nicenes, and were welcomed by 
Hilary of Poitiers in his conciliatory dt Sipiadh. The next step was a 
small meeting of Homoean and SeniiAriian leaders, held in the emperor - 
presence on Pentecost Eve (£2 May 389) to draw up a creed to be laid 
before the council* The dated creed (or fourth of Sirmiuni) is conser¬ 
vative in its appeals to scripture, in its solemn reverence for the Lord* 
in its rejection of t \K#gnc& ( o cWa ) as not found in Scripture and in its insist¬ 
ence on the mystery of the eternal generation. But its central clause gave 
a decisive advantage to the Homoeans. u We say that the Son is like 
the Father in all things as the Scriptures say and teach/* Even the 
Anomoeans could sign this* ** Like the Father ns the Scriptures say—* 
and no further; and we bud very little likeness taught in Scripture. Like 
the Father if you will, but not like God, for no creature can be. Like the 
Father certainly, but not in essence, for likeness which is not identity 
implies difference—or in other words, likeness is n question of degree." 
Of these three replies* the first is fair* the third perfectly sound. 

The reception of the cited was hostile in l>oth coum.iL. The 
Westerns at Arimimmi rejected it, deposed the Homoean leaders, 
and ratified the Nicene Creed. In the end however they accepted the 
Sinn inn, but witli the addition of a stringent series of anathemas Against 
Arianism, which Valeo* accepted —for the moment* The Easterns at 
Seleucm rejected it likewise, deposed the Homoean leaders, and ratified 
the Lueianic erecd, Both sides sent deputies to the emperor, had 
been arranged : and after much pressure, these deputies signed a revision 
of the dated creed on the night of 81 Dec. 859. The Homoean* now 
saw their way to final victory. 

By throwing over the Anomo&ans and condemning their leader 
Actios, they were able to enforce the prohibition of the Semiarian 
agoioutfici': and then it only remained to revise the dated creed again 
for a council held at Constantinople in Feb- 360, and send the Scmianan 
lenders into exile. 

The Homoean domination never extended beyond the Alps, Gaul 
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was firmly Nieene* find ConstantiuES could do nothing there after the 
mutiny at Faria in Jan, 3GQ had made Julian independent of him. The 
few' Western Ariana soon died out. But in the East* the Homocan 
power lasted nearly twenty years. Its strength lay in its appeal to the 
moderate men who were tired of strife, and to the confused thinkers who 
did not see that a vital question was at issue. The dated creed seemed 
reverent and safe; and its defects would not have been easy to see if the 
Ahornoe&us had not made them plain. But the position of parties was 
greatly changed since 356, First Hilary of Poitiers had done something 
to bring together conservatives and Sieenesj then Athanasius took up 
the work in his own dc Synodic It is a noble overture of friendship to 
his old conservative enemies. The Semiarians* or many of them, accepted 
of the e$tmee(km Qu&iat?} and the Nicene anathemas* and doubted only 

of the hpaovt Twv r Such men, says he, are not to be treated as enemies, 
but reasoned with as brethren who differ from us only in the use of a 
word which sums up their own teaching as well as ours. When they 
confess that the Lord is a true Son of God and not a creature* they 
grant all that we are contending for. Their own komoumtion without 
ij fthf e&tctt it does not shut out Arinin aim hut the two together amount 
to hnmmo.iioti. Moreover, hamcmujkm is illogical, for likeness is of 
properties and qualities* whereas the essence must be the same or 
different, so that the word rather suggests Arianism* whereas homo&ji^km 
shuts it out effectually* If they accept our doctrine, sooner or later 
they will find that they cannot refuse its neccssary safeguard. But if 
Nicones and Semiarians drew together, so did Homoeans and Anomocans. 
Any ideas of conrilUtiDg NScene support were destroyed bv the exile of 
MeleUus, the new bishop of Antioch* for preaching a sermon carefully 
modelled on the dated creed, but substantially Nicene in doctrine. A 
ichiitn arose at Antioch; and henceforth the leaders of the Hotnoeans 
were practically A nans* 

The mutiny at Paris Implied a civil war: hut just as it wm lo¬ 
ginning, Constantius died at Mopsucreoae lienesth Mount Taurus 
(5 Nov. 361) and Julian remained sole emperor. We arc not here 
concerned with the geneml history of his reign, or even with his policy 
towards the Christians—only with its bearing on Arianisrn, In general, 
he held to the toleration of the Edict of Milan. The Christians are not 
to be perwutod—only depri ved of special privileges—but the emperor's 
favour must be reserved for the worshippers of the gods, So Lhc ad¬ 
ministration was unfriendly to the Christians*and left occasional outrages 
unpunished* or dismissed them with a thin reproof But these were no 
great matter*, for the Christians were now too strong to be lynched at 
pleasure. Julian'* chief endeavour w r as to put new life into heathenism: 
and in this the heathens themselves hardly took him seriously. His 
only act of definite persecution was the edict near the end of his feign, 
which forbade the Christians to teach the claries; and this in dis¬ 
approved by M the cool and impartial heathen'" A mm Sonus. 
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Every blow struck by Julian against the Christians fell Brat on the 
Homucans whom Constantins hud left in power; and the reaction he 
provoked Against Greek culture threatened the philosophical postulate 
of A nanism. But Julian cared little for the internal quarrels of the 
Christians* and only broke his rule of contemptuous impartiality when 
he recognised one greater than himself in “ the detestable Athanasius.* 1 
Before long an edict recalled the exiled bishops though it did not replace 
them In their churches. If other* were in possession, it was not Julian s 
business to turn them out This was toleration* but Julian had a 
malicious hope of still further embroiling the confusion. If the 
Christians were left to themselves* they would “quarrel like beasts." 1 
He got a few scandalous wranglings, but in the main he whs mistaken. 
The Christians only closed their ranks against the common enemy : the 
Arinas also were sound Christiana in this matter—blind old Maris of 
Chaloedon came and cursed him to his face. 

Buck to their cities came the survivors of the exiled bishops* no 
longer travelling in pomp and circumstance to their noisy councils* but 
bound on the nobler errand of seeking out their lost or scattered Rocks. 
It wu time to resume Hilary^ intern]pted work of conciliation^ 
Seniiftrian violence liod discredited in advance the new conservatism 
at Seleucin: but Athanasius hod things more in bis favour, for Julian's 
reign had not only sobered partisanship, but left a dear field for the 
strongest moral force in Christendom to assert itself* And this force was 
with the Nicenes, Athanasius reappeared at Alexandria ^ Feb, 3G&, 
and held a small council there before Julian drove him out again. It 
was decided first that Arlans who came over to the Niccne side were to 
retain their rank on condition of accepting the Nicene council* none but 
the chiefs and active defenders of Arianism being reduced to lay com¬ 
munion. Then, after clearing up some inisuruierstundiiigs of East and 
West* and trying to settle the schism at Antioch by inducing the old 
Niceties* who at present had no bishop* to accept Meletius* they took in 
hand two new questions of doctrine. One was the divinity of the Holy 
spirit. Its reality was acknowledged, except by the Arinns; but did it 
amount to co-essential deity t That was still an open question. But 
now that attention was fully directed to the subject* it appeared from 
Scripture that the theory of eternal distinctions in the divine nature 
must either he extended to the Holy Spirit or abandoned- Athanasius 
tuok one course* the Anomocans the other, while the Sembtrmuii tried 
to make a difference! between the Lord's deity and that of the Holy 
Spirit: and this gradually became the chief obstacle to their union w ith 
the Nicenes, The other subject of debate was the new system of Apol- 
linarius of Laodieea— the most suggestive of all the ancient heresies, 
Apollinarius was the first who fairly faced the difficulty, that if nil men 
are sinners, and the Lord was not a sinner* he cannot have been truly 
man. Apullinarius replied that sin lies in the weakness of the human 
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(spirit* and accounted for the sin I essness of Christ by putting in its place 
the divine Logos, mid adding the important statement that if the human 
spirit was emoted in the image of the Logos (Gen. t. 28) Christ would 
not be the lew human hut the more so for the difference. The spirit in 
Christ was human spirit, although divine. Further, the Logos which in 
Christ was human spirit was eternal. Apart then from the Incarnation, 
the Logos was archetypal man as well os God, so that the Incarnation 
wa* not simply an expedient to get rid of sin* but the historic revelation 
of that which was latent in the Logos from eternity. The Logos and 
man are not alien beings* but joined in their inmost nature, and in a 
md sense each is incomplete without the other. Suggestive as this is, 
Apoilimrins reaches no true incarnation. Against him it was decided 
that the Incarnation implied a human sold as well as a human body—a 
decision which struck straight enough at the Arians* but quite missed 
the triple division of body, sou], and spirit (I Thesa. v. 28) on which 
Apolljunrius based his system* 

Athanasius was exiled again almost at once: Julian's anger was 
kindled by the news that he had baptized some heathen ladies at 
Alexandria, But his work remained. At Antioch indeed it was 
marred by Lucifer of Calaris, who would have nothing to do with 
Meletius* and consecrated Fauliniis as bishop for the old Nicsnca So 
the schism continued* and henceforth the rising Nicene party of Pantos 
and Asia was divided by this personal question from the older Nicones 
of Egypt and the West* But upon the whole the lenient policy of the 
council was a great success. Bishop after bishop gave in his adhesion 
to the NScene faith* Friendly Semiarians came in like Cyril of Jeru¬ 
salem, old conservatives followed, and at last (in Jovian's time) the 
arch-enemy Acad ns hiniself gave in his signature. Even creeds were re¬ 
modelled in all directions in ft NScene sense, as at Jerusalem and Antioch* 
and in Cappadocia mid Mesopotamia, True* the other parties were not 
idle. The Homocan coalition was even more unstable than the Euscbi&n* 
and broke up of itself as soon as opinion was free. One party favoured 
the Anonioeansp another drew nearer to the Nicenes* w hile the Scmiarians 
completed the confusion by confirming the Sdencian derisnon* and re¬ 
issuing the Lucianic creed* But the main current set in a Niccne 
direction* and the Niceae faith was rapidly winning its way to victory 
when the process was thrown back for nearly twenty years by Julian's 
death in Persia (26 June 868). 

Julians death seemed to leave the Empire in the gift of four bar¬ 
barian generals: but while they were debating* a few of the soldier* 
outside hailed u favourite named Jovian os emperor. The cry 1 was taken 
up* and in n few minutes the young officer found himself the successor 
of Augustus. Jovian was a decided Christian, though his personal 
diameter did no credit to the Gospel, But his religious policy was one 
of genuine toleration* If Athanasius waa graciously received at Antioch, 
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the Arlans were told with scant courtesy that they could hold meetings 
a> they pleased at Alexandria. So all parties went on consolidating 
themselves. The Auomoeans had been festive since the condom nation 
of Actios at Constantinople, hut it was not till now that they lost hope 
of the Homoeans and formed nn organised sect But all these move¬ 
ments came to an end with the sudden death of Jovian (16-17 Feb 364-). 
This time the generals chose i and they chose the Fannouian Yaleiithisan 
for emperor. A month later he assigned the East from Thrace to his 
brother Yalens. 

Valentin km was a good soldier and little mure, though he could 
honour learning and carry forward the reforming work of Constantine* 
His religious policy was toleration. If he refused to displace the few 
Avion bishops he found in possession, he left the churches free to choose 
Niceue successors So the West soon recovered from the strife which 
Constantius had introduced. It was otherwise id the East. V alerts was 
a weaker character—timid and inert* hut not inferior to hb brother in 
scrupulous care for the interests of hia subjects- No soldier* but more 
or less good at finance. For awhile events continued to develop 
naturally. The Homoean bishops held their sees, but their influence 
was fast declining. The Anomoenns were forming a schism on one side, 
the Nieenes were recovering power on the other. On both sides the 
simpler doctrines were driving out the compromises. It wms time for 
even the Semiarians to bestir themselves. A few yeam before they were 
beyond question the majority in the East ; hut this was not jso certain 
now. The Nieenea had made a great advance since the Council of 
Ai&cyraj and were now less conciliatory* Lucifer had compromised them 
in one direction* Apollinarius in another, and even Marcel his Imd never 
been disavowed ; but the chief cause of suspicion to the Seuiumaim was 
now the advance of the N Irenes to a belief in tbe deity of the Holy Spirit. 

It was some time before VaJens had a policy’ to declare, lie was only 
a catechumen, perhaps eared little for the questions before bis elevation, 
and inherited no assured position like Cons tan tins. It wan some time 
before he fell into the hands of the Homoean Eudoxius of Constantinople* a 
man of experience and learning, whose mild prudence gave him just the 
help he needed. In fact, a Homoean policy was really the easiest for the 
moment. Heathenism had failed in Julians hands, and an Anomoean 
course was even more hopeless, while the Nieene* were still a minority 
outside Egypt. The only alternative was to favour the Semiarians; and 
this too was full of difficulties. Upon the whole, the Hoinooans were 
still the strongest party in 365- They were in possession of the churches 
and hud astute lenders, and their doctrine had not yet lost its attraction 
for the quiet men who were tired of controversy* 

In the spring of 365 an imperial rescript commanded the munici¬ 
palities to drive out from their cities tbe bishops who bad been exiled 
by CoiisUntius and restored by Julian, At Alexandria tbe populace 
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declared that 0be rescript did not apply to Athanasius, whom .ha 1 inti 
hati not restored,, and raised such dangerous riots that the matter had 
to he referred back to \ atcm. Then came the revolt of Procopius, ■who 
.seized Constantinople and very nearly displaced Valeris* Athanamu was 
restored, and could not safely be disturbed again. Then after the 
Procopian revolt came the Gothic war, which kept Valeo* occupied till 
369; and before he could return to church affairs, he had lost his best 
adviser. For Euduxius of Constantinople was ill replaced by the rash 
Demuphilus. 

The Homoean party was the last hope of Arianisnn The original 
doctrine of Anus bad been decisively rejected at N3caea, the Eusebiun 
coalition waa broken up by the Sinn inn manifesto, arid if the 1 lomocun 
union also failed, its failure meant the fall of Arianisnn Now the 
weakness of the Hamoean power is shewn by the growth of a new 
Nieene party in the most Arian province of the Empire. Cappadocia 
was a country district: yet Julian found it incorrigibly Chris turn, and 
we hear very little of heathenism from Basil, But it was a stronghold 
of Animism; and here was formed the alliance which decided the fate 
of Ari&nism* Serious men like M tic tin* had only been attracted to the 
side of the Homocann by their professions of reverence for the Petrus of 
the Lord* and began to look back to the Nirene council when it appeared 
that Eodpxiua and his friends were practically Arian a after all OF the 
old conservatives also, there were many who felt that the Semi arian 
position was unsound, and yet could find no satisfaction in the indefinite 
doctrine professed at Court. Thus the Homoean domination mix. 
threatened with a double secession* If the two groups of malcontents, 
could form a union with each other and with the older Nscenes of 
Egypt and the West* they would be much the strongest of the parties. 

This was the policy of the man who was now coming to the front of 
the N Irene leaders. Basil of Caesarea—the Cappadocian Caesarea —wbji a 
disciple of the Athenian schools, and a master of heathen eloquence and 
learning* and man of the world enough to secure the friend I v interest of 
meti of all sorts. His connexions lay among the old conservatives, 
though he had been n decided opponent of A nanism since 8GG. He 
succeeded to the bishopric of Caesarea in 870, The crisis was near. 
Valens moved eastward in 871, reaching Caesarea in time for the great 
midwinter festival of Epiphany 37£ + Many of the lesser bishups yielded* 
hut threats and bLandishmcnts were thrown away on their metropolitan* 
and when Videos himself and Basil met face to fare* the emperor was 
overawed. More than once the order was prepared for his exile, but it 
was never issued. VftlettS went forward on his journey, leaving behind 
a princely gift for Basil's poorhouse* Thenceforth he fixed his quarters 
at Antioch till the disasters of the Gothic war called him back to 
Europe in 878. 

Armed with spiritual power which in some sort extended over 
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Galatia and Armenia, Basil was now free to Labour at his plan. Homoean 
malcontents formed the nucleus of the league, but old conservatives 
came in, and Athanasius gave his patriarchal blessing to the scheme. 
But the difficulties were enormous. The league was full of jealousies. 
Athanasius might recognise the orthodox}' of Meletius, but others 
almost went the length of banning all who had ever been Arians. 
Others again were lukewarm or sunk in worldliness, while the W est 
stood aloof. The confessors of 355 were mostly gathered to their rest, 
and the Church of Rome cared little for troubles that were not Likely to 
reach herself Nor was Basil quite the man for the work* His courage 
indeed was indomitable. He ruled Cappadocia from a sick-bed* and 
bore down opposition by sheer force of will; and to this he joined an 
ascetic Fervour which secured the devotion of his friends, and often the 
respect of Ids enemies, But w r e miss the lofty self respect of Athanasius. 
The ascetic is usually' too full of lus own purposes to Lee! ay tu pH thy with 
other*, or even to feign it like a diplomatist. Basil had worldly prudence 
enough to dissemble lus belief in the Holy Spirit, not enough to .shield 
his nearest friends from his imperious temper. Small wonder if the 
great scheme met with many difficulties. 

The declining years of Athanasius were spent in peace. Heathenism 
was still a power at Alexandria, but the Arions were nearly extinct. 
One of He last public acts was to receive a confession presented on 
behalf of Marcellos, who was still living in extreme old age at Ancyra. 
It was a sound confession so far as it went; and though Athanasius did 
not agree with Marcell us* ho had never thought his errors vital. So he 
accepted it, refusing once again to sacrifice the old companion of lus 
exile* It was noLjly done; but it did not conciliate Basil. 

The school of Marcdlus expired with him, and if Apollinaruis was 
forming another, he was at any rate a resolute enemy of Ariaiusm. 
Meanwhile the churches of the East seemed in a state of universal disso¬ 
lution* Disorder under Constantins became confusion worse con founded 
under Volens. The exiled bishops wore so many centres o! strife, tut d 
personal quarrels had full scope- IVbcn for example Basil s brother 
Gregory was expelled from Nyssa by n riot got up by Anthimtis of 
Tyano, he took refuge under the eyes of Anthimu* at Dnam* where 
another riot hud driven out the Arian biabop H Creeds were in the same 
confusion. The Homocans had no consistent principle beyond the 
rejection of technical terms. Some of their bishops were substantially 
Niecnes, while others were thoroughgoing Annulexans. 1 here was 
room for all in the happy family of Dcmophiltts. Church history records 
no clearer period of decline than this. r Fhe descent from Athanasius 
to Basil is plain; from Basil to Cyril it is rapid, the victors of 
Constantinople are but the Epigoni of a mighty contest* 

Athanasius passed away in 373, and Alexandria became the prey of 
Arian violence, llie deliverance came suddenly , and in the confusion 
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of the greatest disaster that had ever yet befallen Rome, When the 
Iluiis came- up from the Asiatic steppe** the Goths sought refuge beneath 
the shelter of the Roman eagles. But the greed mid peculations of 
Homan officials drove them to revolt: and when Villens himself with 
the whole army of the East encountered them near Hadrinjiople 
(9 Aug. 3TB) his defeat was overwhelming. Full two-thirdU of the 
Roman army perished in the slaughter, and the emperor himself was 
never heard of more. The blow was crushing: for the first time since 
the days of Gallienus, the Empire could place no army m the field. 

The care of the whole world now rented on the Western emperor* 
G rati mi the son of Valenti nian, a youth of nineteen. Gratian was a 
zealous Christian, and as a Western he held the Mcene faith, HU 
first step was to proclaim religious liberty in the East* except for 
Anomocans and Phot ini cuts—a small sect supposed to have pushed the 
doctrine of Marcdlus too far. As toleration was still the general law of 
the Empire (though Valeris might have exiled individual bishops} the 
gain of the rescript fell almost entirely to the N Scenes. The exiles 
found little difficulty in resuming the government of their Hocks, or 
even in sending mission* to the few places where the Arums were strong, 
like that undertaken by Gregory of Naziatmis to Constantinople. The 
Seuimrians were divided. Numbers of them joined the Niceties while 
the rest took an independent position. Thus the Hontoean power in 
the provinces collapsed of itself* and almost w ithout a struggle, before it 
wjis touched by persecution. 

Gratiarfs nest step was to share his heavy burden with a colleague. 
The new emperor ciune from the far West of Caucn near Segovia, and to 
him was entrusted the Gothic war* and w r ith it the government of 
all the provinces east of Sirmium. Theodosius wn>j therefore it Western 
and a Ntcene, with a full measure of Spanish courage and intolerance. 
The war was not very dangerous, for the Goths could do nothing with 
their victory, and Theodosius was able to deal with the Church long 
before it ended. A dangerous illness early in 3B0 led to his baptism by 
Acholiu* of Thessaloniea; and this was the natural signal tor a more 
decided policy. A law dated 27 Feb. 3ti0 commanded all men to follow 
the Nicene doctrine, u committed by the npostle Peter to the Romans, 
and now professed by Damns us of Rome and Peter of Alexandria," and 
threatened heretics with temporal punishment. In this he stems to 
abandon Constantine's test of orthodoxy by subscription to a creed* 
returning to Aureliaoa requirement of communion with the thief bishop 
of Christendom. But the mention of St Peter and the choice both of 
Rome and Alexandria, are enough to shew that he was still a stranger 
to the state of parties in the East 

Theodosius made his formal entry into Constantinople 24 Nov + 3B0, 
and at onte required the bishop either to accept the Nioene faith or to 
leave the city- Hemophilus honourably refused to give up his heresy, 
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And adjourned his wrviws to the suburb#. Hut the mob of Constan¬ 
tinople was Arlan, and their stormy demonstrations when the cathedral 
of the Twelve Apostles was given up to Gregory of Naaanxoa made 
Theodosius waver- Not for long. A second edict in Jan. S81 forbade 
alt heretical assemblies inside cities, and ordered the churches every where 
to tie given up to the Nicenes. Thus was Arianism put down as it had 
been set up, by the civil power. Nothing remained but to clear away 
the wreck# of the contest. 

Once more an imperial summons went forth for a council of the 
Eastern bishop# to meet at Constantinople in May 381. It was a 
sombre gathering’, even the conquerors eon have had no more hopeful 
feeling than that of satisfaction to see the end of the long contest. Only 
150 bishops were present—none from the west of Thessulonfca. The 
Semiariims however mustered 36, under Eleusius of Cyzicus. Melctius 
of Antioch presided, and the Egyptians were not invited to the earlier 
sittings, or at least were not present, Theodosius was no longer neutral 
os between the old and new Niceoes. After ratifying the choice of 
Gregory of Naitiauzus as bishop of Constantinople, the next move was 
to sound the Semiarions. They were still a strong party beyond the 
tkwphurus, so that their friendship was important. But Eleusiu# 
not to be tempted. However he might oppose the Anomoeans, he could 
not forgive the Niceties their doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 1 hose of the 
Semiarions who were willing to join the Niccncs hod already done so, 
Aiul the rest were obstinate!.' They withdrew from the council and gave 
tip their churches like the Ariatis. 

Whatever jealousies might divide the conquerors, the contest with 
Arianism wn> now at an end. Pout us and Syria were dill divided from 
Rome and Egypt on the question of MeletSus, and there were germs 
of future trouble in the disposition of Alexandria to look to Rome 
for help against the upstart see of Constantinople. But against Animism 
the council was united. Its first canon is a solemn ratification of the 
Niccnc creed in its original form, with an anathema against all the 
Arianizim-parties. [I only remained for the emperor to complete the 
work of the council. An edict in the middle of July forbade Anans 
of all sorts to build churches even outside cities; and at the end of the 
month Theodosius issued uii amended definition of orthodoxy, the 
true faith was henceforth to 1* guarded by the demand of communion, 
no longer with Rome and Alexandria, hut with Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and the chief see# of the hast: and the choice o a es 
is significant, A small place Like Nvssn might be * or “ l<? 

personal eminence uf its bishop; but the omission of Hftdnsoopie, 
Pcrintlius Ephesus and Nicomcdk riiews the determination to leave 
a clear field for the supremacy of Constantinople. 

!so far as number# went, the cause of Arianism was not hopeless even 
yet. It wa# fairly strong in Aria, could raise dangerous riots in C mi¬ 
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I^ail of Arumim 


itajitinoplts and hud on it* side the Western empress-mother Just i nn. 
But its fate wa* only a rj notion of time. Its cop logic generated no 
fiery enthusiasm* it* recent origin allowed no venerable traditions to 
grow up round it* and its imperial claims cut it off from any appeal 
to provincial feeling. So when the last overturn of Theodosius fell 
through in 8S8* Arumi-m soon doused to lie a religion in the civilised 
world. £jurh esistcnce ns. it kept up for the next three hundred yean* 
was due to its barbarian converts. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

‘R 

THE ORGANISATION OF THE CHURCH. 

CttttlBTUs organisation was the means of expressing that which is 
behind and beneath all its details, namely the underlying and pene¬ 
trating consciousness of the oneness of the Christian body and the 
Christian life. It was the process by which the separate charismata could 
be developed and differentiated, while at the same time the unity of the 
whole was safeguarded Looked at in this light, the history of organisa¬ 
tion in the Christian Church is, in its main stream, the histoiy of two 
processes partly successive, partly simultaneous, but always closely 
Itlated : the process by which the individual communities became 
complete in themselves, sufficient for their own needs, microcosms of the 
Church at large; and the process by which the communities thus organised 
as units proceeded to combine in an always more formal and more 
extensive federation* But these two processes were not merely successive. 
Just as there never had been a time when the separate communities, before 
they Ijecame fully organised, were devoid of outside ministration or 
supervision, so there never came a period when the fully organised 
com muni tier, lived only to themselves; unity was preserved by informal 
meansi till the growing si^e and number of the communities and the 
increasing complexity of circumstances, made informal means inailcfjuate 
and further formal organisation imperative. And again, though the 
formal ^df’expression of the individual community necessarily preceded 
the formal self-expression of the federation of coinuumitics, yet the 
history uf organisation w ithin the single community doe* not come to an 
abrupt end a* soon as the community becomes complete in itself; all 
functions essential for the Christian life are henceforth there, but as 
numbers iiicrreose and needs and duties multiply, the superabundant 
vitality of the organism shews itself in the differentiation of new, though 
always subordinate, functions. And therefore, side by side with the 
well-known history of the federation of the Christian churches, it will be 
our business to truce also the obscurer and less recognised, but perhap 
not less important, processes which were going on, simultaneously with 
the larger processes of federation, in the individual churches and especially 
iu those of them which were most influential as models to the rest T 
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(A) In the early days of Christianity the first beginnings of a new 
corn in tilt i tv wae of a very simple kind: indeed the local organisation 
had at first no need to be anything but rudimentary* jurt because the 
community wrs never thought of as complete in itself apart from its 
apostolic founder or other representatives of the missionary ministry. 
“ Presbyters w mid “deacons"no doubt existed in these communities from 
the first; “ presbyters" were ordained for each church as it was founded 
on St Paul's first missionary journey; “ bishops and deacons m constitute, 
together with the u holy peopled the eburch of Philippi. These purely 
local officials were naturally chosen from among the first converts 
in each district, and to them were naturally assigned the duties of 
providing for the permanently recurring needs of Christian life, 
especially the sacraments of Baptism—St Paul indicate* that baptism 
wm not normally the work of an apostle—and the Eucharist. But the 
evidence of the earlier epistles of St Paul it dedrive as to the small 
relative importance which this local ministry enjoyed; the true ministry 
of the first generation was the ordered hierarchy, H firat apostles, secondly 
prophets, thirdly teachers, "'of which the apostle speaks with such emphasis 
jo his first epistle to the Corinthians, Next in due older after the 
ranks of the primary ministry came the gifts of miracles-^* then powers* 
then gift* of healing and only after these* wrapped op in the obscure 
designation of “helps and governments^ can we find room for the local 
service of presbyters and deacons. Even without the definite evidence of 
the Acts and the Pastoral Epistles and St Clement of Rome it would 
be already dear enough that the powers of the local ministry were 
narrowly limited, and that to the higher ministry, the exercise of 
whose gifts was not confined to any one community but was independent 
of place altogether, belonged not only the general right of supervision 
and ultimate authority over loctd churches! but ali§o in partirolnr the 
importing qf the gift of the Spirit* whether in what wc call Confirmation 
or in w'hafc we call Ordination. In effect the Church of the first 
age may abn&ii be said to have consisted of a laity grouped in local 
communities, and a ministry that mo veil about from place to place to do 
the work of missionaries to the heathen and of preachers and teachers to 
the converts. M«ist of St Paul's epistles to churches are addressed to 
the eoinmiuiity, the holy people, the brethren, without any hint in the 
title of the existence of a local clergy: the apostle and the Christian 
congregation ore the two factors of primary account The Didochs 
shews ns how right down to the end of the find century, in remoter 
districts, the communities depended on the services of wandering apostles, 
or of prophets and teachers, sometime* wandering sometimes titled, and 
how they held by comparison in very light esteem their presbyters and 
deacons. Even a well-established church s like that uf Corinth, with fialf 
ft century of history behind it, wav able, however unreasonably, to refuse 
to recognise in its local miiuistry any right of tenure other than the will 
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of the community: and whin the Homan ehureh intervened to point oat 
the gravity of the blow thus struck at the principle of Christian order, it 
was still the community of Rome which addressed the community of 
Corinth. And this custom of writing in the name, or to the address, of 
the community continued, a relic of an earlier age, well into the days of 
the strictest monarchical episcopacy: it was not so much the bishop's 
headship of the community us the imdLiplicntion of the clergy which (as 
we shall see) made the real gap between the bishop and his people. 

Most of our documents then of the first century shew us the local 
churches neither self-sufficient nor self-contained^ but dependent for alii 
special ministries upon the visits of the superior officers of the Church. 
On the other hand most of our documents of the second century—in its 
earlier years the Ignition letters* and on. ever-ificreusing bulk of evidence 
cts the century goet* on—shew us the local churches complete in them- 
selves, with an officer at the head of each who concentrate* in his hands 
both the powers of the local ministers and those also which had at first 
been reserved exclusively for the M gene rat " ministry, but who is himself 
as strictly limited in the extent of his jurisdiction to a single church as 
were, the humbler presbyter-bishops from whom be derived his name. 
When we have explained how the supreme powers of the general ministry 
were made to devolve on an individual who belonged to the local 
ministry* we have explained the origin of episcopacy. With that 
problem of explanation we have not here to deal in detail: we have only 
to recognise the result and its importance* when in and with the bishop 
the local church sufficed in itself for the extraordinary as well as for the 
ordinary function* of church government and Christian life. 

In those early days of episcopacy T among the diminutive groups of 
Christian u strangers and sojourners^ which were dotted over the pagan 
world of the second century* we moat conceive of a quite special 
eloseness of relation between a bishop and hi* people. Regularly in all 
citify—and it was in the provinces where city life was most developed 
that the Church made quickest progress—a bishop is found at the head 
of the community of Christians: and his intimacy with hi* people was 
in those primitive days unhindered by the interposition of any hierarchy 
of functionaries or attendants. His dock was small enough for him to 
carry out to the letter the pastoral metaphor, and to w call his abeep by 
name." If the consent of the Christian people had always been* us Clement 
of Rome tell* us a necessnrv preliminary to the ordination of ChrihUan 
ininisteret in the case of the appointment of their bishop the people did 
not consent merely, they elected; not till the fourth century did the 
clergy begin to acquire fiixt a separate and ultimately a predominant share 
in the process of choice. Even though the “ angel of the church " in the 
Apocalypse may not have been, in the mind of the seer* at all intended 
to refer to the bishop, yet this quasi-identification of the community 
with its representative exactly expresses the ideal uf second century 
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writer*. *' The whole number of you I welcome in God’s Name in the 
peutin of Oi test in uk," “ in Polybius 1 liebeld the whole multitude of you,” 
writes Ignatius to the Christians of Ephesus and Trails: “ be subject to 
the bishop and to one another'" js his injunction to the Magnesium,: the 
power of Christian worship is in “ the prayer of the bishop and the whole 
church.’* So too to Justin Martyr, “ tire brethren as we are called** and 
M the president” are the essential figures in the portraiture of the Christian 
society. If it is true that in the lint century the apostle-founder and 
the community as founded by him tire the two outstanding elements of 
Christian organisation, it is no less true that in the second century the 
twin ideas of bishop and people attain a prominence which throws all 
subordinate distiactions into the background. Even as late as the middle 
of the third century we see Cyprian—who is quite misunderstood if he is 
looked on only as an innovator in the sphere of organisation—maintaining 
and emphasizing at every turn the intimate union, in norma] church life, 
of bishop and laity, while he oho recognises the duty of the laity. In 
Abnormal circumstances, to separate from the com in onion of the bishop 
who had proved himself unworthy of their choice; “ it is the people in the 
first place which has the power both of electing worthy bishops and of 
spuming the unworthy,” Similar witness for the East is borne in the 
same centmy by the Didwuaiht Apostatarum f where bishop and laity 
arc addressed in turn, and their mutual relations are almost the main 
theme of the writer. 

Hut this personal relation of the bishop to his Hock, which was the 
ideal of choreh administrators and thinkers from Ignatius to Cyprian, 
could only find effective realisation in a relatively small community : the 
very success of the Christian propaganda, and the consequent increase 
everywhere of the numbers of the Christian people, made some further 
development of organisation imperative. Especially during the long 
peace between Severn* and Deri us (211-24*)) did recruits pour in. 
In the larger towns at least there could Ik now no question of personal 
acquaintance between the president of the community and all its members. 
No doubt it might have been possible to preserve the old intimacy at the 
cost of unity , and to create a bishop for each congregation. But the sense 
of civic unity was an asset of which Christians instinctively availed them¬ 
selves in the service of religion. If practical convenience sometimes 
dictated the appointment of bishop in villages, these \™pt~i<TKowoi were 
only common in districts where, ns in Cappadocia, cities were few, and 
where consequently the extant of the territory of each city was, unduly 
large for supervision by the single bishop of the wdA«. Normally, 
even in days ta'fore there was any idea of the formal demarcation of 
territorial jurisdiction, the urdXir or civitai with all its dependent lands 
was the natural sphere of the individual bishop's authority. And within 
the walls of the city it was never so much as conceivable that the ecrletta 
should be divided. When the Council of Nicnea wa# making provision 
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for the reinstatement in ckrieid link of Niivatianist clergy willing to be 
reconciled with the Church, the arrangement was subject always to the 
maintenance of the principle tbit there should not be “two bishops 
in the city." The very rivalries between different claimants of one 
episcojmS throne nerve to bring out the same result—witness the earliest 
instances of pope and anti-pope of which we have documentary know¬ 
ledge, those of Cornelius and Novation in &5i f and of Libe rius and Felix 
about 357- In the hitter case Coiih tan It us, with a politician** eye to 
co in promise, recommended the joint recognition of both claimants: hut 
the Roman people—Theodore L, to whose Siitory we owe the details^ 
is careful to note that he has recorded the very language used—saluted 
the reading of the rescript in the eirass with the mocking cry that two- 
leaders would do very well for the factions nt the games, but that there 
could be only ** one God, one Christ, one bishop/ Exactly the same 
reason had been given a century earlier in almost the same words, by 
the Homan confessors when writing to Cyprian, for their abandonment 
of Nnvatian and adhtsion to Cornelius : u we are not mm ware that there 
b one Gt*l, and one Christ the f.ord w hom we liave coiifessed, one Holy 
Spirit, ami therefore only one true bishop in the communion of the 
Catholic Church/ Both in East and West, in the largest cities as well 
as in the smallest, the society of the faithful was conceived of as ail 
indivisible unit; and its oneness was expressed in the person of ib one 
bishop. The t rtfpeuewt of Christians in any locality was not like a hive 
of bees, which, when numbers multiplied inconveniently, could throw off 
a part of the whole, to be henceforward a complete and independent 
organism under separate control. The necessity for new organ, Station 
had to be met in some way which would preserve at all costs the oneness 
of the body and its head. 

It followed that the work and duties which the individual bishop 
could no longer perform in person must be .shared wutb, or deputed to, 
subordinate officials. New offices come into being in the course 
especially of the third century, and the growth of this cU'ms or clergy* 
and its gradual acquisition during the fourth anil fifth centuries oT the 
character of a hierarchy nicely ordered in steps and degrees, is a feature 
of ecclesiastical history of which the importance has not always been 
adequately realised. 

Of such a hierarchy the germs had no doubt existed from the 
beginning; and indeed presbyters and deacons were, as we have seen, 
older component parts of the local communities than were the bishops 
themselves In the Ignatian theory bishop, presbyters and deacons are 
the three universal elements of organi sat ion, ** without which nothing can 
\k called a church ™ (ml Trait, S). And the distinction between the two 
subordinate orders, in their original scope and intention, was just the 
distinction between the two sides of clerical office which in the bishop 
were in some sort combined, the spiritual and the administrative: 
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presbyters were the associates of the bishop in his spiritual character* 
deacons in his administrative functions. 

(>ur earliest documents define the work of presbyters by no language 
more com manly than by that which expresses the “ pastoral ” relation of 
a shepherd to his Hock; w the fiock in which the Holy Ghost liath set 
vou as overseer* to shepherd the Church of God *' 1 the presbyter* I 
exhort - shepherd the Hock of God among you...not as lords of the 
ground hut as examples of tlie iWk f until the Great Shepherd shall 
appear," But in proportion as the local organisation became episcopal* 
the pastoral idea, and even the name of concentrated itself upon 

the bishop. To Ignatius the distinctive function uf the presbyters is 
rather that of n council, gathered round the bishop m the apostles were 
gathered round Christ—an idea not Unconnected perhaps with the 
position of the presbyters in the Christian assembly; for there h no 
reason to doubt that primitive tradition underlies the arrangement of 
the early Christian basilicas, where the bishop's chair stood in the centre 
of the apse behind the altar, and the conxjuui pmbiftsmmm extended 
right and left in a semicircle, as represented in the Apocalypse. So 
too in the ZJwi/i.aWi« Apturtofarum (Syriac and Latin) the one definite 
function allotted to presbyter* fe that of “consilium efc curia eistaake* 
Besides pastoral duties, however, the Pauline epistle* bring presbyters 
into definite relation also with the work of teaching. If “ teachers " were 
originally one gnule of the general ministry* tliev would naturally have 
settled down in the comm unities earlier than the itinerant apostles or 
prophets: “ pastor* and teacher*" are already closely connected in the 
epistle to the Ephesians; and the first epistle to Timothy shews 
iis that ** speaking and teaching*" A 070 Y *f<ri ia 7 was a 

function to which some at least of the presbyters might aspire. It is 
probable enough that the second-century bishop shared tins* as all 
other functions of the presbyterate: St Polycarp is described by his 
thick as an “apostolic and prophetic teacherbut, as dsfierentiation 
progiwed, teaching was one of the duties less easily retained in the 
bishop's hand*, and our third-rentury authorities are full of references 
to the class known in Greek as oi wp**rf$u?jtpoi tea) in Latin 

as preshyteri doctor?*. 

If presbyters were thu* the bishop's counsellors and advisers where 
counsel was needed, his colleague in the rites of Christian wondup, his 
assistants and r epre sen tatives in pastoral and teaching duties, the proto¬ 
type* of the diaconate are to tse found in the Seven of the Acts* 
who were appointed to disburden the apostles of the work of jkhjc 
relief and charity and to «t them free for their more spiritual duties of 
prayer and ministering of the Wont” Quite similarly in the Siajewm 
or “rtrvantfi^ of the local church* the bishop found ready to hand 
a persona! staff of clerk* and secretaries. The Christian Church in 
one not unimportant aspect wos a gigantic friendly society: and the 
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deacon* wen* the relieving officers who, under the direction of the 
iVtcrffdTn^ or overseer," sought out the local members of the society in 
their homes, and dispensed tu those who were in permanent or temporary 
need the contributtons of their more fortunate brethren> From their 
district-visiting the deacons would derive an intimate knowledge of the 
drcuiiistances anil characters of individual Christians, and of the way in 
which each was lining up to his profession: by a very natural develop¬ 
ment it became part of their recognised duties, as wo learn from the 
JMfliOfllifl, to report to the bishop caws calling for the exercise of the 
penitential discipline of the ("hunch. Throughout all the early centuries 
the closeness of their personal relation with the bishop remains: but 
what had been spread over the whole diaeonate tends to be concentrated 
on an individual, when the office of archdeacon —ocuhui cptocopi, according 
to a favourite metaphor—begins to emerge: the earliest instances of 
the actual title are <\ STO-JiftO, in Opiates (of (aedlian of Carthage) 
and in the Gestn inter tJbcrium el Fdtecm (of Felix of Rome). 

Originally t as it would seem, deacons were not minister* of worship 
at all: the earliest subordinate office in the liturgy was that of reader, 
VVc need not suppose that o atwyivina xmi* in the New Testament meami 
a distinct official in the Church any more than in the Synagogue: hut 
the same phrase in Justin s Ajmteg^ has mure of a formal sound, and h) r 
the end of the second century the first of the minor orders had obviously 
an established place in church mage. While Ignatius name?* only 
bishop, presbyters and deacons, Tertullian, contrasting the stable orders 
of Catholics with the unsettled arrangement! of heretics, speaks of bishop, 
presbyter, deacon and reader; “Alina hodk epbcopui, cm* alius; bodie 
diftconus qui eras lector; (todie presbyter qui eras lak*w^ And in remote 
dvurohe* or baekwardly organised provinces the same four orders were 
the mitikiium recognised long after TcrtuUian, os in the so-trailed 
Apastotk Churrh Qnkr (third century, perhaps for Egypt) and in the 
canons uf the Council of Kardica (348, for the balk an penhumk; the 
canon is proposed by the ^pimaid I logins; uf Cordova), 

But the process of traiisformatiuri by which the diacanata became 
more and more a spiritual office began early, and one of its results was to 
degrade the readership by ousting it from its proper functions. It was 
on attendants on the bishop that the de&floal, we may wdl suppose were 
deputed from the first to take the £ucharhf, over which the bishop had 
offered the prayers and thanksgivings of the Church, to the absent fcick 
In Home, when Justin wrote, soon after 159, they were already dis¬ 
tributing the consecrated u bread and w ine and water 1 " ill the Christian 
assembly. Not very much Inter the reading of the Gospel began 
to be assigned to them: Cyprian is the last writer to connect the 
Gospel still with the reader; by the end uf tlw third century U was 
a constant function of the deacon, and the reader had Mink pro¬ 
portionately in rank and dignity. 
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But this development of the diacomte is only part of a much larger 
movement. In the greater churches at least an elaborate differentiation 
of functions and functionaries was in course of process during the third 
century. Under the pressure of circumstances, and the accumulation of 
new duties which the increasing size and importance of the Christian 
communities thrust upon the bishop, much which he had hitherto done 
for himself, and which long remained his in theory, came in practice 
to be done for him bv the higher clergy. As they moved up to take his 
place, they in turn left duties to be provided for: as they drew more 
and more to the spiritual side of their work, they left the more secular 
duties to new officials in thdr place. Evidence for Carthage and Rome 
in the middle of the third century shews us that, besides the principal 
orders of bishop, presbyters and deacons a large community would now 
complete its clcrus bv two additional pairs of officers, subdeacon and 
acolyte, exorcist and reader, making seven altogether. The church of 
Carthage, we learn from the Cypri&nic correspondence, had exorcists and 
readers, apparently at the bottom of the clergy (f p. xxiii. 11 priuscnte de 
clero et exorcists, et lectorc [the words are no doubt ironical] Lucianos 
scrips!tand it had also hypodiacam and acoltii, who served a* the 
bearers of letters or gifts from the bishop to his correspondents. 
Subdeacon* and acolytes were now in fact what deacons had earlier been, 
the personal and secretarial staff of the bishop, while exorcists and 
readers were the subordinate members of the liturgical ranks. The 
combination of all these various offices into a single definitely graduated 
hierarchy was the work of the fourth century: but it is at least 
adumbrated in the enumeration of the Roman clem* addressed by 
Pope Cornelius, Cyprian's con temporary, to Fabius of Antioch in 231. 
Besides the bishop, there were at Rome forty-six presbyters, seven 
deacons, seven subdeaeons, forty-two acolytes; of exorcists and readers, 
together with doorkeepers, there were fifty-twa; of widows and afflicted 
over fifteen hundred: and all this “great multitude" was “necessary 
in the church.” 

Promotion from one rank nf the ministry tn another was of course 
no new thing. In particular the rise from the diaconate to the 
pnwbytemte, from the more secular to the more spiritual office, was 
always recognised as a legitimate reward for good service. “They that 
have served well as deacons ” wrote St Paul, “ purchase for themselves an 
honourable step”; though when the Ajmrtotk Church Order interprets 
the imXos as two? wei^iwieiv, it is a question whether the 

place of a presbyter or that of a bishop is meant. But it was a 
serious and far-reaching development when, in the fourth century, the 
idea grew up that the Christian clergy consisted of a hierarchy of grades, 
through each of which it was necessary to pass in order to reach the 
higher offices, 'I’he Council of Nicnca had contented itself with the 
reasonable prohibition (canon 2) of the ordination of neophytes as bishops 
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or presbyters. The Council of Sardica in 343 prescribes for the episcopate 
4 ** proli x x e tn tempito w of promotions through the “ munys * of reader^ 
the 11 officium "" of deacon, and the “ piiiusterimn ^ of presbyter* But it 
was in the church of Rome that the conception of the cutzua kanomru— 
borrowed, we may suppose, consciously or unconsciously from the civil 
magistracies of the Roman State—took deepest root. Probably the 
oldest known case of particular clerical offices held in succession by the 
bailie individual is the record, in an inscription of Pope Dnnwsn% of 
either his own or hfo father's career-—there are variant readings “ pater 
and +s puenT but even the &on*s career must have begun early in the fourth 
century— M exceptor, lector, levita, sacordcre“ AmbrcK+ia^ter* a Roman 
and younger contemporary of Dama$us t exprepses dearly the conception 
of grades of order in w hich the greater includes the less, so that not only 
are presbyters ordained out of deacons and not rktf perso, hut a presbyter 
has in himself all the powers of the inferior ranks of the hierarchy: 
u maior enitn ordo intra se et apud *e habet et minorem T presbyter eni in et 
diaconi ogit officium et exorcistae et lectoris^ r Fhe earliest of the 
dated disciplinary decretals that has come down to us, the letter of Pope 
Siridps to Hi men us of Tarragona in 1385 (its prescriptions are repeated 
with 1<^ precision hi that of Zosimus to Hesychills ul Snlona in 41B), 
emphasizes the stages and intervals of a normal ecclesiastical career. A 
child devoted early to the clerical life is made a reader at once, then 
acolyte and subdeacun up to thirty, deacon for live years and presbyter 
for ten, so that forty-five is the minimum ngc for a bishop: even those 
who take orders in later life must spend two years among the readers or 
exorcists, anti Hve as acolyte and subdeacon * But the requirements of 
Siridus and Zosiinus are moderate when brought into comparison with 
the pseudo-papal documents which enine crowding into being at the 
beginning of the sixth century: of the apocryplial councils fathered on 
Pope Sylvester the one gives a curmiA of years, the other of 55, before 
the episcopate. 

Two considerations indeed nrn&t be borne tn mind which qualify the 
apparent rigour of the fourth and fifth century mrAtiat* In the hr^t place 
we have already traced the beginning of the depreciation of the readership. 
In days when liturgical formulae were still unwritten , tine reader* office 
was the only one that was mechanical: what it liad necessarily implied 
was a modicum of education s and all who had passed through the olfice 
had at least learned to rend, lluis it came about, from the fourth century 
onwards, that the readers were the boys who were receiving training and 
education in the schools of the Chord i: according to the canons, for 
instance, of the Council of Hippo in 393 readers on attaining the age o! 
puberty made choice between marriage and permanent readership on the 
one hand, celibacy and rise through the various grades of clerical office 
on the other* And the second thing to he remembered is that all these 
prescriptions of canons or decretals represented a theoretical standard 
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rather than a practice regularly carried out. Canon Law m the fourth 
century could still be put aside* by bishop or people, when u«d arose* 
without scruple.. Minor orders might be omitted. St Hilary of Poitiers 
wanted to ordain Martin a deacon straight off* and only made him an 
exorcist instead because he reckoned that Martin's humility would not 
allow him to refuse so low an office, Augustine and Jerome were ordained 
presbyters direct. Even the salutary Nirene rules about neophyte* were 
on emergency violated: Ambrose of Milan and Nectarius of Constanti¬ 
nople were both elected as laymen {the former indeed as a catechumen)* 
and were rushed through the preliminary grades without appreciable 
delay; St Ambrose parted from baptism to the episcopate in the coutra 
of a week. 

But in spite of any occasional renssertions of the older freedom, it 
did nevertheless remain true that the mrwu.f and all it stood ior was 
gradually establishing itself as a real influence: And it stood for a bo* y 
continually growing in in articulation* in strength* in dead WMg it* 
which drove in like a wedge between bishop final people* and fort ifled 
itself by ejicroachuients cm both sides. Doubtless it would have been 
natural in anv case that bishop and people, no longer enjoying the old 
affect ionateii ess of personal intercourse, should lose the semse oftoiomunity 
and imperceptibly drift apart : but the processfn at least battened and the 
gap widened by the interposition of the ckm f. It was no longer the 
hiitvs. but the clergy alone, who were in direct touch with the bishop. 
Even the fundamental right of the people to elect their bishop slipped 
gradually from their hands into the hands of the clergy. Within the 
clerical class a continual and steady upward pressure was at work. Lhe 
minor orders take over the business of the dioconatc : deacon* assert 
themselves against presbyters; presbyters in turn are no longer a body 
of counsellors to the bishop acting in common* but, having oi necessity 
begun to take over all pastoral relations with the laity, tend as parish 
priests to a centrifugal independence. The process of entrenchment 
within the parochial freehold was still only in its first beginnings: but 
aLready in the fourth century'—when theologians and exegetiw were 
feeling after a formal and scientific basis for what hail lieen natural, 
instinctive* traditional—we find presbytera averting the claim or an 
ultimate identity of order with the episcopate. 

Such are the summary outlines of the picture* which must now be 
filled in, here and there, with more detail. And the detail* will Jiene to 
reinforce the conclusion that the principal features of the history uT 
church organisation in the fourth and fifth centuries ore nut unconnected 
accidents, but are to a large extent just different aspects of a single 
process* the multiplication and development of tlw -Christian dergy- 
l. The people had originally cb«*n their bishop without serious 
pogwribllity of interference from the clergy. Voting by aiders in the 
modem sense wa* hardly known: in so far as any check existed on the 
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unfettered choice of the laity* it Iky in the hands of the neighbouring 
bishops from whom the bishop-elect would naturally receive consecration. 
Cyprian* it ia clear from his whole corresporicknce* was made bishop 
of Carthage by the laity against the decided wishes of hi* colleagues in 
the presbyterate. After the death of Anteros of Rome in we learn 
from the story in Eusebius that “all the brethren were gathered together 
for the appointment of a successor to the bishopric. And this won still 
the practice after the middle of the fourth century: the description of 
the election of St Ambrose in 374 by his biographer mention* the people 
only* “cum populus ad seditionem surgeret in petendo epifcoopo+^quia et 
Arriani sibi et Catholic! idhi episcopum cupiebant superatis altenilria 
oidinari" Another biography, that of St Martin of Tours by Sulpiciua 
SeveruH, depicts a similar acene about the same date* Martin was 
elected 9 in the face of opposition from some of the assembled bishop, 
by the persistent vote of the people* The laity too, at least in some 
churches, still selected even the candidates for the pHtsthood, Pomdiua, 
the biographer of St Augustine* relates how \ aleriua of Hippo put 
before the tl plcba dei" the need for mi additional presbyter, and how 
the Catholic people* * knowing Saint Augustine's faith and life, tseized 
hold of him* and* 44 ut in talibua conauetum estC presented him to the 
bishop for ordination, in Home however the influence of the clergy 
was already predominant. The episcopal elections, during the troubled 
decade that followed the exile of Liberius in &5o, are described 
in the Getta inter Liberhtm et Felice m: the clergy — K clerus omnia* 
id est presbvteri et arebidiaconns Felix et ipse lhinasu> diacotius 
et cunctn ecclesiae officis* 1 —(int pledge their loyalty to Liberius and 
then accept Felix in his place: the opposition* who clung all through to 
Liberiusmid after his death elected Ursintut as hiisucct^^ are rtpresi iittd 
as mainly n lay party—“ uudtltndo fidelium, 1 ” “sancta pleba,' fiddis 
|wpulus* n u del populus *—yet even in their electoral assembly the clergy 
receive principal mention* 11 presbyter! et diacones-*,cuni plebe saiictiu 
And though there are wane indications that the party of I ndiiiia had 
strong support in tile local episcopate, it was Danuous, the candidate of 
the majority of the clergy, who secured recognition by the civil power. 
At Use end of the fourth century a definite place is accorded to the clergy 
in the theorv uf episcopal appointments* '1 he eighth book of the 
AjKWtatk ConxtHrtfton* distinguishes the three *teps of election by the 
people* approval by the clergy, consecration by the bishops. Suiciiis of 
Rome, in has decretal letter to Hi menus, puts the clergy before the 
people* ** si cum ckri ac plebis edeeunmrit electia' : the phrase “ cleri 
plebisque n became normal in this connexion, an d til tin lately meant that 
it was for the clergy to elect and For the people to approve. 

Fundamental as these changes were, no doubt each stage of them 
seemed natural enough at its time* Indirect election was tin expedient 
unknown as yett real election by the laity* in view of the dimensions of 
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the Christian population* became tnoie and more difficulty and the 
pretence of it tumultuous and tm»ati*fectarj* The member* of the 
clergy on the other hand were now considerable enough for a genuine 
electing body* yet not too unwieldy for control ■ and the people were 
gradually ousted from any effective participation. So far ai the influence 
of the laity still continued to make itself felt* it was through the 
interference of the State. Under either Alternative Christian feeling 
Imd to content itself with a grave deflection from primitive ideals. 

2. The earlier paragraphs of this chapter have already given us 
reAMuti to anticipate the development* of the diaconate in the fourth 
century. We have seen how the intimate relations of the deacons with 
the bishop as his personal staff caused the business of the churches to 
pass more and mutt, as numbers multiplied* through their hands; we 
have seen ateo how from their attendance on the bishop* in church ns 
well as outside of it* they gradually acquired what they did not originally 
possess* a status in Christian worship. It is just on these two lines that 
their aggrandisement still proceeded. In Rome and in some of the 
Eastern churches (witness the lost canon of the Council of SeacaeiiAJ'ca 
in Bantus, c. 315), the deacons wot limited* on the supposed model 
of the Acts* to seven, while the presbyterate admitted of indefinite 
increase* and the mere disproportion ill numbers exalted the individual 
deacon : 44 diaconos paucites honurnbik** pr^byteros turba contempt! biles 
facitr says Jerome bitterly* But if complaint and criticism focused itself 
on the affairs of the church of Home* w here everything wjb on a larger 
mv de and on ft more prominent stage than elsewhere, the indications all 
suggest that the same thing was m lesser measure happening in other 
churches. 

The legislation of the earliest councils of the fourth century supplies 
eloquent testimony to the ambition of deacons in general and Homan 
deacons in particular. The Spanish canons of Elvira* c. 305, shew 
tlmt a deacon might be in the position of “ regens plebem/ in charge, no 
doubt, of ft village congregations he might (exceptionally) baptize, but 
he might not do what “in many places" the bishops of the Council of 
Arles* in 314, learnt that he did* namely “offer"" the Eucharist By 
n special canon of the same Council of Arles* the deacons of the (Roman) 
City are directed not to lake so much upon themselves, hut to defer to 
the presbyters and to act only with their sanction. Both these canons of 
Arles are combined and repeated in the 18th canon of Nieaea: but the 
reference to Home is omitted* and the presumption* of the disconate— 
we must suppose that existing conditions in the Eastern churches are 
now in view — take the form of administering the Eucharist to presbyters* 
receiving the Eucharist before bishops and hitting down among the 
presbyters in church. Later on in the century we find the Human deacons 
wearing the vestment called 114 dalmatic/ 1 which elsewhere was reserved to 
the bishop: and one of them—probably the Mercury who is mentioned 
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in one of Pope DarnaW epigrams—had asserted the absolute equality 
of deacons and priests. Ambrosias ter, who may be confidently identified 
with the Roman ex-Jew Isaac, the supporter of the Anti-pope Ureinus, 
treats in the hundred and Bret of his Qwu-.diWi “de inctantia Roma- 
nnnuti k vitamin": Jerome, in his epistle «d Evamgthm prabtptrum, 
appropriates the arguments of Ambrosias ter and clothes them with his 
own incomparable style. The Roman deacons, they tell us, arrogate to 
themselves the functions of priest* in saying grace when asked out to 
dinner, and in getting responses made to themselves in church instead of to 
the priests: and this Arrogance is made possible because of their influence 
with the laity and in the administration of ecclesiastical affaire, “adsidme 
steitionts ciomesticat €t officialita*/ But the mind of th& ( hui™ c ear . 

“fli aurtoritA* quaeritur* Orbis major eat L'rbe”: even at Rome presbyter* 
sit, wMIe deacon* stand* and if at Rome deacons do not carry the altar 
and its furniture or pour water over the hands of the priest si they do 
in every other church—that is only because at Rome there is a mu titi.t i 
of clerks ” to undertake these offices in their place* do not know 

that these indignant remonstrances of Arabrosiastcr and Jeroou bud any 
practical results: we do know thAt in the second half of the fourth 
and the beginning of the fifth century three deacon*, Felix, U rein oh, 
and Eulalius, made vain attempts upon the papal throne—the ««easfid 
rivals of the two latter were priests, Dauiasu* and Boniface—while by 
the middle of the fifth century, as illustrated in the persons of St I*o 
and his successor Hilarius, the archdeacon almost naturally became 

pope. , 

3 c As the deacon thus pressed hard on the heels of the presbyter, 
so tiie presbyter in turn put himself into competition with the 
bishop. Ambrosias ter and Jerome not only deny any parity of deacon 
and presbyter, but assert in opposition a fundamental parity of order 
between presbyter and bishop. Both were commentators on 1 uuL 
Exegesis was one of the most fertile forms of that astonishing mtcllectual 
efflorescence, which, hunting out at the beginning of the fourth centory 
in the school* of Origcn and of Lucian, and in the W est fifty ' “j 1 ** 
later, produced during several generation* » literary liarvcst unequalled 
throughout the Christian centuries. Anil the two T^atin presbyters 
foonifin the Pastoral Epistle* just the historical and scripture! basts for 
the establishment of the chums of the presbyterete, that the instinct 
of the times called for. The apostle had distinguished clearly enough 
between deacons and presbyter* or bishops: but he luid ustx so c> 
rightly saw—the terms trpcotforvpov and r7r«r*<wroy for the samcorfier of 
the ministry, and it was an casv deiluction that presbyter and bishop 
must be still essentially one. So Amhrtwiaster (on 1 Timothy) “ post 
episconuui tamcn diaconatus ordinationem subiecit; quart, nisi quia 
episcopi at presbyteri unn ordinatio est? uterque enim sacenlos eat, 
Bid episcopus primus est; ut onini* episcupus presbyter sit, non tamcn 
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omnift presbyter epiitenpus, hie cnim epinfms est c|oi inter preshyteroa 
primus last' And m Jemme ^on Tiim r) explains that in the apostolic 
age presbyters and bi^iopa were the fume, until as a jsafoguard agiunat 
dissensions one was chosen out of the presbyters to 1 m? set over the- rest : 
consequently bishops should know M se uaagis comiictudine quam dh- 
posit iotiis dominieae veritnte presbyterisi esse maiore? t et in commune 
d there eedesiam regere.’ , The estegesi?i of Ambrosias ter and Jerome was 
undeniahty sound: their historical con cl um tons were, if the picture given 
in the earlier pages of this chapter is correct, not so just to the facta HI 
those of another commentator of the time, perhaps the greatest of them 
alb Theodore of Mopmestia, No doubt the New Testament bishop was 
a presbyters but 41 those who had authority to ordain, the officers we 
now nil bishops, were not limited to a single church hut presided over a 
whole province and were known by the title of apostles. In this way 
blessed Paul set Timothy over nil Aria, and Titus over Crete, and 
doubtless others separately over other provinces.. ■.§*> that those who are 
now called bishops but were then called apostles bore then the same 
relation to the province that they do now to the city ami villages for 
which they are appointed": Timothy and Titus 44 visited dtica, just a* 
bishops to-day visit country' parishes," 

** Utefque cnim saecrdo* Cat*” In th&c words lies perhaps the real 
inwmdness of the movement for equating presbyter* with bishops and of 
its partial success: “Priesthood" was taking the place of 41 Order" In 
the first centuries, to St Ignatius for instance and to St Cyprian, the 
e^ntiai principle was that all things must he done witlvin the Unity of 
the Church, nnd of that unity the bishop was the local centre and the 
guardian. That alone is a true Eucharist, in the language of Igrmtius, 
w hich is under the authority of the bishop or his represent at be. No rite 
or ancrauieut administered outside this ordered unity had any reality. 
Baptism or Laying on of hands schisnmtically conferred, whether 
without the Church among the $eet* or without the bishops sanction by 
any intruder in bin sphere, were simply as though they hod not been. 

I Jndcr the dominance of this conception the position of the liislmp was 
unique and uiiossjulnhlr* But, aa time went on, the single conception of 
Order, intense and overmastering as to those early Christians it had been, 
was found insufficient: other con side rations must be taken into account, 
41 lest one good custom should corrupt Use world." Breathe* were made 
in the theory 11 rat at one point, then at another. Christum charity 
rebelled against the thought of wholly rejecting what w*s intended, 
however imperfectly, to be Christian Baptism: iteration of such Baptism 
was felt, and nowhere more clearly than at Home, to lie intolerable. As 
witli Baptism, so, though much more gradually and uncertainly, with 
Holy Order*. The distinction between validity and regularity was 
hammered out: 4t quud hen non debuit, factum valet" was the expression 
of the newer point of view: Augustine, in his writings against the 
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1 taint ttetx, laid down the principles of the raised theology, and later ages 
luive done little more than develop and systematise his work. 

it is obvious that in this conception less stress will l>e set on the 
circuit)stances of the sacrament, more on the sacrament itself: less on the 
jurisdiction of the minister to perform it, more on his inherent capacity: 
less, in other words, on Order, more on Priesthood. We arc not to 
suppose that earlier thought necessarily differed from later op the 
question, for instanHt, to what orders of the ministry was committed the 
conduct of the characteristic action of Christian worship, or as to its 
sacrificial nature, or a* to the priestly function of the mirnstrants. But 
earlier language did certainly differ from later as to the direction in which 
sacerdotal terminology was most freely employed. In the general idea of 
primitive times the whole congregation took port, in the priestly office; 
when a particular usage of Upt&s or ‘"‘sacerdos'" first caijje in, and for 
several generations after wards, it meant the bishop and the bishop only. 
The phraseology in this rasped of St Cyprian is repeated by a whole 
chain of writers down to St Ambrose. So doubt the hierarchical 
Innguflge of the (Jld Testament was applied to the ministry of the Church 
long before the fourth century ; but it waa either transferred in quite 
general terms from the one hierarchy to the other as a a hole, or it »as 
concentrated upon the bishop. 'Lira's in the ZKdum&i Jp*ttol<*rum it is 
the bishops who Inherit the I-evites’ right to material support, the 
bishops who ire addressed os" priests to your people and fevitea who 
serve in the house of God, the holy catholic Church," the bUhup again 
who is •* the levite and the high priest" (contrast the language of 
the iHdache). But the detailed comparison of the three orders of the 
Jewish ministry and tiw Christian was so obvious that it can only have 
been the traditions! Use of “sarenlos’' for the bishop that retarded the 
parallelism. We find “ levrta" for deacon in the epigrams of Daiuomis 
and in the dt Officii * of St Ambrose: but the complete triad of “levrta, 
sure nd os, sum m us sacerdos " for deacon, presbyter ami bishop meets us 
firat in the page* of the ex-Jew Ambrodanter. And while Ambrose 
employs the Old Testament assocutiona of the levite to exalt the dignity 
and culling of the Christian deacon. Ambrosias ter contrasts the “ Inner, 
of wow! and drawers of water" with tiw priests, and paraphrases the titles 
“sarerdos" And “sunraus sarelt^^re , * as “presbyter" mid “primus presbyter." 

!?miim us wwefdw is freely used of hilltops by ■ Jerome, though the title 
waa forbid eIlo even to metropolitan* by an African canon. But in any 
case the new extension of “ sacerdos' t)> the Christian presbyter was too 
closely in liurmony with existing tendencies not to take root at once. 
It is common in both iit Jerome and, St Augustine; l’ope Innocent 
speak* oi presbyters us “ sccundi sarerdotes": and from this time onwArd 
bishop and priest tend more and more to be ranked together as joint 
possessors of a common “aftcerdotjoin.'’ 

This new emphasis on the “soceidutraiu " of Christian presbyters is 
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perhaps to l>e connected with the new P«i«on which ^ ^ foarth and 
falloXg centime# they wero beginning to occupy - }l 

was the neoeediy of the regular administration of the 
dictated the commencement* of the parochial system. Whieth, custom 
of daily Eucharists was neither universal nor perhaps «*«**•“ “ 
third eenturv —it arose partly out of Christian devotion, partly out of 
riie allegoriei interpretation of the “daily bread "-the weekly ^ 
was !A primitive and universal, and the needs in this respect of the 
Christian people could ultimately I* .net only by a ^ 
the indeDendent action of the pn&byterate, I hough m the larger cities it 
C possible^ even at the first, for the Christian ^ple 
to meet together at a single Eucharist, the bishop, as Ignatius telIs us, 
kept under his own control all arrangement for separate Mm*** 
the presbyters, like the head-quarters staff of a general, we resent hither 
and thither as occasion demanded. It may have been as * ” , .'f tK ‘ 1 " 
came to be permanently set apart for Christian worship, that the custom 
crew up of attaching particular presbyters to particular churches. 

Probably it was during the long peace 811-249 that ground was 
first amuirwl for churches within the walls at Home; cemetmes were 
constructed by the ecclesiastical authorities as soon as the begtrming of 
the third century, but the earliest mention of church property m th 
Stv is when the Emperor Alexander Secerns (22S-^>), ~ «* J«" 
Umpridius, decided « question of disputed ownership of hind between 
the -christiani " and the * popinarii” in favour of the former, because of 
the religion u* which they were going to make of it. Certainly h> 
the time of Diocletian Christian churches throughout the Emp.ro were of 
Sm number and prominence to become with the sacm Inm* 
the sacred Ixmks, a special it.ark for the edict of persecution . m 308- 
Anri hist M the restoration of peace produced an outburst of calligraphic 
skill devoted to the Bible, of which the Vatican and & mu tic codices aro the 
enduring monuments, so, too, the mined buildings were replaced bv 
others more numerous and more magnificent. Constantine erectwl 
churches over the graves of the Apostle* on the Vatican hill m.d the 
(Mian WiV, while inside the wail* the Luternn basilica of the S&vi&iir 

!md the ..silica of the Holy Cross testified further to the 

policy of the emperor and the piety of his mother, j'ben Optatu* 
«rote fifty years later, there were over forty Roman basilica*, all of 
them open to the African Catholics and closed to the l>oniUista; “inter 
ouadromnU et quod excurrit basilicas locum ubi eolligerent non habe- 
bant " But this number perhaps include* the cemetery churches, for the 
parish churches or “tituli" of the City appear to have been exactly 
twenty-five under Pope Hilary (481-468), in its life of whom the U*r 
Pontifical^ enumerates a service of altar vessels for use within the City, 
one golden bowl for the “ station " and twenty-five silver bowl* (with 
twenty-five “ ninae'’ or crueU, and fifty chalices) for the jiansh churches. 
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“seyphus rtatfonarittB," “scyphi per titulos.” The “station” thus opposed 
to the “parishes” is the reunion, on certain days of the year, of the 
whole body of the Roman clergy and faithful under the pope at sonic 
particular church; it vu a corrective to the growth of parochial 
separatism, like the custom of sending round every Sunday, from the 
pope's mass to the mass of every church within the walls, the “ferraentnm” 
or portion of the consecrated bread. So Innocent writes, in 410', in 
his decretal letter to Ihccntitis of Gubbio: “presbyteri ijuia die ipso 
propter plebem aibi crwlitam nobiscuin con venire non possuut, idcirto 
fermentuni a nobis con if return per acolythos accipiunt, ut se u nostra 
cominunione maxima ilia die non imiicent separatos; quod per jiHrochiaa” 
f= in other dioceses] “ fieri deliere non puto, quia non longe portanda 
sunt sacra men ta, uee nos per coemeterin di versa constitutes pnabyteris 
deeti nonius.” ’’ 

It w«.s part of the same careful guard against the over-development 
of parochial independence, that, though there were parish clergy at Home 
’ n the fourth and fifth centuries, there was as yet no parish priest, 
When Ambrosias tor wrote, it was the custom to allot two priests to 
each church (in 1 Jim. lii. IS, Id) “septem diaconos esse oportot, st 
aliquant os presbyteros ut bird siat per ecrlesias, et utius jn eifitate 
episcopusr At a council under Pope Syinmachm in 499, sixty-seven 
priests of the City subscribe, each with his “title,” “Guidianus presbyter 
titnli PammachiP and so on : but the “tituli" are not more than thirty, 
some of them liftving as many as four or five priests attached to them. 
Indeed, thirty is perhaps too high a figure, for some “tituli” may appear 
under more than one name—an original name from the donor or the 
reigning pope, and a supplementary name in honour of u saint. Of the 
fourth century popes Dfuiuems had named a church after St Lawrence, 
and Sir id us after St Clement: the lm.sifi<-« built under Rope Liberia* 
hccame St Mary Major under Xystus HI (4:J2J-440), and the two 
basilicas founded under Po[)e Julius (337-352) became in time the 
Holy Apostles and St Marv acros* Tiber. 

Hut if the parochial system with its single rector was thus no part of 
Roman organisation as late as the end of the fifth centurv, it was in full 
vigour at Alexandria two centuries earlier. Kpiphanius tells us that, 
(hough all the churches belonging to the catholic body in Alexandria 
(he gives the nanus of eight} were under one archbishop, presbyters were 
appointed to each of them for the ecclesiastical necessities of the inhabitants 
in the several districts. The history of Arius takes the parochial system 
fifty or sixty years behind Kpiphnnius: it wav as parish priest uf the 
church and quarter tunned Bn uadis that he was enabled to organise his 
revolt against the theology dominant at head-quarters under the bishop 
Alexander. The failure of the presbyter and victory of the bishop 
may have reacted unfavourably upon the position of the Alexandrine 
presbyters gene rally; tiie historian Socrates expressly tells us that after 
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the An fin trouble presbyters were not allowed to preach there. At any 
rate it hjmt down to the time of Alexander and his successor* Athanasius, 
that those writers who testify to peculiar privileges of the Alexandrine 
presbytemte in the appointment of the patriarch suppose them to have 
survivtd. The most precise evidence comes from a tenth century writer, 
Eutvchins, who relates that by ordinance of St Mark twelve presbvters 
were to assist the patriarch, and at his death to elect and Uy hands 
upon one of themselves os his successor* Athanasius Ik jig the first to 
he appointed by the bishops. Several of Antioch, in the sixth century, 
mentions that “in former dap 1 '' the bishop was “appointed" by presbyters 
at Alexandria. Jemme (in the same letter that was cited above, bat 
independent for the moment of Airfororinster) deduces the essential 
equality of priert and bishop from the consideration that the Alexandrine 
bishop “down to Herndon and Dionysius" (2. c ^atio) was chosen bv the 
presbyters from among themselves without any special form of con- 
seeratinn. Earlier than any of these is the story told in connexion with 
the hermit Poemen in the JpopMkegmji of the Egyptian monks. Poeui&n 
was viwted one day by heretics who began to criticise the archbishop 
uf Alexandria as having oidy pnesbyterian ordination, cue £ti napa 
wptafivTtp&vv *x 0L t*) 1 * X tt P OTOV * a ^ Unfortunately the hermit declined 
to argue with them, gave them their dinner, and promptly dismissed 
them. 

It is clear that an Alexandrine bishop of the fourth century slandered 
by heretics can be no one but Athanasius \ and therefore this, the 
earliest evidence for presbyterian ordination at Alexandria, is just that 
which is most demonstrably false, For Atlumasiiis was neither elected 
nor consecrated by presbyter*; not more than ten or twelve years after 
the event, the bishops of Egypt affirmed categorically that the electors 
were* 4 the whole multitude and the whole people "and that the con- 
seemtors were “the greater number of ourselves." Vet this very 
emphasis on the part of the supporters of Athanasius reveals one line 
of the Armii campaign against him; and the conjecture may be there¬ 
fore hiuanJed l hat it was by Arian con troveraioliata that the a L legal ions 
of Alexandrine M presbyterianism* were first circulated, and that Iheir 
real origin lay in the desire to turn the edge of any argument that 
might be baled upon the solidarity of the episcopate. If the Catholics 
called ujkjxi the bishops of the East not to vhauipiun a rebellious 
presbyter, their opponents would,on this view, “go line better " in their 
enthusiasm for episcopacy, and answer that Athanasius was no mure 
than a presbyter himself. It is difficult for us s who have to reconstruct 
the history of the fourth century out uf Catholic material* to form any 
juri conception either of the mass of the lust Arlan literature—exegetind 
mid historical, as well as doctrinal and polemical—or of its altruist 
exclusive vogue for the time being throughout the East* and of the 
influence which, in a thousand indirect ways, it must have exerted 
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upon Catholic writers of the next generations, Jem me, writing amid 
Syrian surroundings, would eagerly accept the there current presentation 
of the Alexandrine tradition, though his knowledge of the later facts 
caused him to throw back the dates from the known to the unknown, from 
Athamrios mid Alexander to Dionysius and Heme Las. Of course there 
is no smoke without fire ; and presumably the Alexandrine pre*bvterate T 
in the generations im mediately preceding the Council of Nicaea, must 
have possessed some unusual powers in the appointment of their 
patriarch. But it seems a> likely that these were the power* which 
elsewhere belonged to the people as that they were the power* which 
elsewhere belonged to the bishop*. 

'The explanation here offered would no doubt have to be disallowed* 
if it were true, as has sometimes been alleged* that A nanism all the world 
over stood for the rights of presbyters, while the cause of Athanasius was 
hound up with the aggrandisement of the episcopate. But the connexion 
was purely adventitious at Alexandria, or at any rate local, and the 
conditions did not reproduce themselves elsewhere. There is no reason 
at all to suppose any general alliance between presbyters and An on [mi v f 
or between the episcopate and orthodoxy : on the contrary, nil the 
evidence goes to shew that in Syria and Asia Minor, and perhaps 
elsewhere, the bishops were less Catholic than their flocks* At Autiodi, 
for instance, where Arinn bishops were dominant during half a century, 
orthodox teal was kept alive by the exertions of Flavian and Diodorus, 
originally its laymen, afterwards as priests. In so far as the doctrinal 
issue affected the development of urgiurisation at ail, it must on the 
whole, both because of the general confusion of discipline and a bo 
because of the ill repute which the tergiversations of so many bishops 
earned for their order, have enhanced the tendency towards the emanci¬ 
pation of presbyters from episcopal control. 

Whatever special conditions may have affected the course of develop¬ 
ment at Rome or Alexandria, it may be taken as generally true tluit, by 
the end of the fourth century the Christian presbyter's right to celebrate 
the Eucharist was coining to be regarded as inherent in his sacenlotffiJn 
rather than as devolved upon turn by the bishop. With this right went 
also the right to be served by deacons as ministri or lct^ pertu, and ulti¬ 
mately the right to preach. While the 18th canon of Nicaen still regards 
the deacons as ** ministers ’" of the bishop only, later in the fourth century 
the eighth book of the AposUriic Comlitulion# speaks of rfjc trpo^ 
aptff&rip&us Stajraeia^; w their service to both bishops and priests, 111 md 
Ambrosiastcr is aghast at the audacity of trying to put presbyter* and 
their servants on a jmr, “presbyteris ministm* ipsorum pires facers 7 ' 'the 
right to preach hail never been formally associated with any order of the 
Christian ministry ; Ainbrusioster was certainly interpreting the docu¬ 
ment* on hie own account, rather than recording tradition, when he 
asserts {in Epk iv. 11, 13) 41 omnibus inter iuitia euncessum est et 
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evangelizare et baptizAre et scriptures in ecdesk capltniare,” but it is 
t-k-ar that in early times even a layman, like Origen, might at the 
bishop’s request expound Scripture to the congregation. Nevertheless, 
though the right might be thus deputed, the sermon (i/nAta, Iradatits) was 
part of the Eucharistic service, and Justin Martyr no doubt describe* 
the normal practice when he makes the president of the assembly in 
person expound and apply the lections just road from Prophets or 
Gos-pek In the fourth century it was treated as axiomatic that the 
right to preach, as part of the liturgy, could not even he deputed save to 
those to whom could also be deputed the right to ofl'er the Eucharist 
itself, it is true that in many parts of the West the archdeacon did 
compose and pronounce a solemn thanksgiving once a year, id the 
lighting of the Paschal candle on Easter Even: but even tins estm- 
llturgiuil sermon d? tamtibwf rcrei was unknown at Rome, and Jerome, 
or whoever was the author of the letter addressed in ,‘J84 to a deacon of 
Piacenza (printed in the appendix to ValW* edition), finds in it a g*** 
violation of Church order, **tacente episcopo, ct presbyteris quudmumodo 
iu plebeian: cultum redoctis, levirii loquitur docetque quod paene non 
didicit, et festivissimo prsedicans tempore toto dehinc anno iustitimu 
vods eiuis mdicitur." Even the rights of presbytm in this r&sjjeet w ere 
inchoate and still strictly circumscribed. In the Eastern churches it was 
customary for some of them to preach in the presence of the bishop and 
for the bishop to preach after them: and Valerius of Hippo whs 
consciously introducing an Eastern use into Africa—he was himself 
a Greek, and therefore unable to speak fluently to his Latin flock—when 
he com missioned Ins presbyter Augustine “against the custom of the 
African churches M to expound the Gospel and preach frequently in his 
presence. To Jerome, familiar with the Eastern custom, it was « pessiraae 
conduct udin is ” that in some (doubtless Western) churches presbyters, kep t 
silenre in the presence of their bishop: their right to preach attached 
directly to the pastoral olHce which they held, according to him, in 
common with the bishop. 

But because presbyters might preach in the bishop's church, where 
he could note and correct at once any defects in their teaching, it does 
not necessarily follow that they might preach in the parish churches, 
arid there does not seem to l« any clear indication in the fourth and 
fifth centuries that they did in fact do so. For Rome indeed this is 
hardly surprising: we have seen how jealously parochial independence 
wn* there limited, mid even at the bishops mass, if we may believe 
the historian Soaonien, there were no sermons either by priest or bishop 
In fact Hi Leo’s sermons—Ite became pope just about the time Unit Soa<K 
men published his Church Hhtnrij —are the first of which we hear after 
■' 7 * la \ il ™* »' R,,,ne - I,lit in Gaul too, and as life os the beginning 
a I the sixth century, only the city priests, the priests, that is, who served 
m Hie bishop * church, had the right to preach: the second cation of the 
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second Council of Vawoti in o£9 extends the right, apparently for the 
Uml time, to country parishes* 114 placid t nt non solum in civitntibus sed 
etiftin in omnibus porrociis verbum faricmdl dnremu* prcsbyterls fKites- 
tateni"; if the priest is at any time unable to preach through illness, the 
deacon is to read to the people H homilies of the holy fathers." 

It is perhaps surprising at first sight to find that in the fourth and 
fifth centuries presbyters are establishing a new independence in face of 
the bishop, rather titan bishops exerting a new and stricter authority 
over pre*hyterK The conclusion has been readied by direct evidence; 
but it h also the conclusion dearly indicated by the analogy of the 
whole upward movement which we have seen at work in respect both to 
the minor orders and to the dioconate. 

But if this movement exerted so powerful an influence on the one 
band upon minor order* and dinconate, and on the other hand upon the 
priesthood, we could not expect that bishops should be exempt from it 
How and where it led in their case it will be part of our business* in the 
second half of this chapter;, to trace. It was outside their own border* 
that the bishops of the great churches were tempted to look for a wider 
field of activity and a more commanding position. From the very find 
the bishop of each community had represented it in its relation to other 
Christian communities* had been, so to say* its minister for foreign 
affairs. The Finon* of Hermas were to be communicated to the cities 
outside" 1 by Clement, * b for that function belongs to him**” ixeivtp yip 
iwneTpttwrai* The complex developments of this function, from the 
jrecond century to the fifth, must bow engage our attention. 

(B) So far we have been dealing only with the intenkol development 
of the individual Christian community. But there is an external as w ell 
as an internal development to trace; the separate communities were 
always in intimate touch with one another* and the common feeling of 
the mass of them funned an Authority which* from the beginning, the law uf 
Christian brotherhood mode supreme. “ If one member suffer, all the 
members suffer," 141 we have no such custom* neither the churches of God n : 
the principles are laid down in our earliest Christian documents* and the 
organisation of the Catholic Church was on attempt to work them out 
in practice. No doubt the result only imperfectly embodied the idea* 
and id the process of translation into concrete form the means came 
sometimes to sip pear of more value than the end. 

The history of the second century shews how naturally the formal 
processes of federation grew’ out of what was at first the spontaneous 
response to the call* of membership of the great Society* the natural 
effort to express the reality of Christian union arid fellowship. The 
Unman community, under the leadership of St Clement, write* a letter 
of expostulation when traditions of stability and order are threatened 
by the dissensions between the Corinthian community and its presbyter*. 

11 - 2 
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Local Councils 


St Ignatius addresses separate epistles to the churches uf severs] eith--, in 
Ask Minor, on or near his road to Hi mm, exhorting them to hold fast 
to the traditional teaching and world-wide organisation of the Christ inn 
Sock tv. The church of Smyrna announce* to the church of Philomel iuiti 
the martyrdom of its hidiop Polycarp: the churches of Lyons and 
Vienne send to their brethren in Asia And Phrvgia on account of the 
great persecution of 177, and the confessors from the same cities 
intervene with Pope Eleutherus in favour of a sympathetic treatment uf 
the Montantet movement. Correspondence was reinforced bv personal 
intercourse: Polvcarp journeyed to Home to discus* the Easter difficulty 
with Pope Anicetus; Hegesippus, Melito and Abercins travelled widely 
among different churches: Clement of Alexandria laid sat at the feet of 
half-a-dozen teach era. Never was the impulse to unity, the desire to 
test the doctrine of one church or of one teacher by its agreement with 
the doctrine of the rest, stronger than in the dap when formal methods 
of arriving At the general sense of the scattered comm unities had not as 
yet been hammered out The Christian statesmen of the age of the 
councils were only attempting to provide a more scientific means of 
attaining an end which wins vividly before the minds of their pre¬ 
decessors in the sub-apostolic generations. 

The crucial step in the direction of organised action w«, taken when 
the bishops of neighbouring communities begun to meet together for 
mutual counsel. Such tnjuoEoi or concilia were* no doubt, in the first 
instance, called for specific purposes and at 1 rreguW times. Tertullten 
alludes to decisions of church councils unfavourable to the crinohicily 
ot the Shepherd of Hennas, and makes special mention on another 
occasion of councils in Greece: “ilk rertis in Jocis concilia ex uni versts 
ectlesiii, per qmic et nltiorn quac(|ue in commune trnctantur, ct ipsa 
repracsentatio totius nominis christiani magna veneratkmc celebratur.’ 1 
The earliest notice of separate councils held simultaneously to discuss 
a pressing problem of the day is also the earliest indication of the sort 
of area from which any one of such councils would naturally 1* dm an ; 
tor " hen, about ItMi, tension became acute in regard to the attitude of 
the bishops of proconsular Asia, who refused to come into line with the 
Paschal observances of other churches, councils were* held, ns w e learn 
ironi Eusebius, of the bishop in Palestine and in Pontus and in Gaul 
and in Osrhoene. During the course of the third century these local 
or piovixinrd councils became more and more a regular and essentia] 
feature of church life ami government. But there was as vet very 
htlle tliat was stereotyp'd about the system. It was Cyprian bemud ail 
othci-s who succeeded, during his brief ten vuirs of episcopate £t»~ 
2SS. in forging a very practical weapon for the needs of the time out 
ot the conciliar movement; and uf Cyprian’s councils some represented 
(proconsular) Africa alone, some Africa and Numidte, some Africa 
Numidui and Mauretania combined ; the meetings were more or less 
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annual, but the extent of the area from which the bishops were 
summoned depended apparently upon the gravity of the business to 
he dealt with, Again, if the civil province was in ordinary cue* the 
natural model to follow, there was no necessary' dependence upon its 
boundary lines, where these were artificial or arbitrary. For reasons of 
State: the senatorial province of proconsular Africa and the imperial 
province uf Numidia were so arrangtid that the more civilised districts 
mid the seaboard belonged to the one T the more backward interior to 
the other: but the Numidia of ecclesiastical organisation was the ethnic 
Numidia, the country of the Numldians, not the Numidia of political 
Ideographv. Perhaps it was just for this reason, because ethnic and 
eeeleria^tical Numidia was shared between two civil province*, that in 
ac^emblios of the Numidiun bishop the president was not, ns elsewhere* 
the bishop of the capital or /iTyrpMroXtv of the province, but the bishop 
senior hv consecration. 

Not the least important result of the new direction given by 
Constantine to the relations uf Church and State was the authorisation 
and encouragement of episcopal assemblies on a larger scale titan hud 
in earlier days been possible. Where difficulties, disciplinary or doctrinal, 
proved beyond the jmwer uf local effort to resolve, councils were planned 
of a more than provincial type. The Council of Arles in 314 was a 
“ general council," concilium pteuarium^ of the Western Church, summoned 
bv Constantine as lord of the Western Empire, to terminate the quarrel in 
Africa between the partisans of Caedlian and the partisans of Donatos. 
Judgment went in favour of C&ecilian, whose party, because they alone 
now remained in communion with the churches outside Africa, were 
henceforward the Catholics, while the others became a sect known after 
the name of their leader as the Donatists, The dispute bet ween 
Alexander and A rills at Alexandria was in iU beginning a* purely 
local ji. ^ that between Cuccilian and Donatos, but the issue sooti came to 
involve the comparison of the fundamental theologies ol the two great 
rival schools of Alexandria and Antioch. From a council such els Arles it 
was but a step to the conception of a general council of the whole 
Church, where bishops from nil over the world should meet for com* 
parison of the forms which the Christian tradition had taken in their 
respective com muni ties, for open ventilation of points of controversy, 
and for the removal of misunderstanding by personal intercourse* 
Constantine, now master of an undivided empire, organised the first 
oecumenical council at Nicaea in 325, The great ex fieri me nt was not 
an immediate success: the Nicene council rather opened than closed the 
history of Arianisni on the larger stage, and it was not till after the 
lapse of half a century that wisdom was -seen to be justified of its work’s 
though the very keenness of the struggle made the long delayed and hardly 
won triumph more complete in the end. No council ever fastened its hold 
on Christian imagination in quite the same way as the Council of Nicaea. 
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Not that there was ever any quarrel between the supporters and the 
opponents of the BonuxMston m In the rightness of the procedure which 
Iiad been nil led into being. The weapons with which the council and 
(he treed were fought were jivaI councils and rival creeds: the verdict 
!’ f (>OUr * was to be set aside by renewed trials and multiplied appeals 
in the hope of modifying somehow the original judgment. Of all these sup¬ 
plementary councils none was strictly general, though on three occasions 
—at Sardiea and Philippopolis in 8*3, at Arimitmm and Selraria in 339, 
\ ' 'l ul l ' ia Constantinople in 881-—councils representing separately 
he It reek ami the Latin episcopate were held more or Jess at the same 
tune in East and West Others, like that of Sinniutn in 351, were 
new, Wherever the emperor happened to he in residence, bv the bishops 
attached at the moment to the court, the oweSoy reSijpob™ as it was 
r ‘'died at Constantinople: others again were local and provincial. 
1 he atmosphere of Rome was never perhaps quite congenial to councils - 
vet even the Roman Church was swept into the movement and the 
pronouncements of Pope Damans (3G6-384) rome before the world 
under the gime of conciliar decisions. 

. ,^ e - x ^" enw f the yearn that followed the Council of Tyre 

in ,«.) taught the l<sson that it wo* possible to have too much even 
", “ f 00 * 1 . m e- _ Pfl £ 11 " historian and Christian saint from different 
starting-point* armed at the same conclusion. Ammiaims Maroellinus, 
eretcisnqr the character and career of the Emperor Constantius noted 
‘ .-hutily that he threw the reaching system quite out of gear because 
so many ot thereby, were employed in conveying bishops to and from 
vounciL, per synodos quo* appellant," at the eifieuse of the State. 
0f i'l the year 88 S. refused to obey the summons 

(l ernmril L ^ UrJL> s Irj ,le ****** W & ny good end to 

ns its rLsnl!° r TI - ' 1Xrl,H ^’ ev *k> ^ut rather an addition of more evil 
beyond what ,™ t “ tiowi nnd striv »'^ foT H^ninion 

districL 11 !' !. 1 ' 7T P>Lr } t ' * ,v ,t reaction against councils, in those 

22? ssr£r2r tbcy foiM up« «« 

h"*"* ? V*" the seJ at the 

nnlvement sin ! ho P s —^ ** the . expense therefore of the conciliar 
about this tinuTtoW o0 ' utlfi *] *11 bishops had an equal vote—seems 
Theodosius the Gath I * ^ forward. VaJens the Arion imd 

th, t«t „f orthodo." A fcfrfi 77 t 7T 7 ha » > 

"t* ,u *7 ,-p 

»t«l IWiT ..f Vk7' l’- “Tf“ J* «mi»«ion only Duuu. „f Unm 

Co«tantinoplc in 381 p|, ut , 
a-dozen hishons . 11 , ore i mo thy ot Alexandria, and odds half- 

SSTjty f T- rlbd ' ** Danube lands as 

centres of communion for their respective districts. 
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Here then we must pause fur a moment to take into account the second 
main element in the history of the federation of the Christian churches. 
Every federation ha-s to face this primary problem—the reconcilia¬ 
tion of the equal rights of all participating bodies with the proportional 
rights of each according to their greater or less importance. Hie 
difficulty which modem constitutions have tried to solve by the ex¬ 
pedient of a dtinl organisation, the one part of it giving to all 
constituent units an equal representation, the other part of it a 
proportionate representation according to population (nr whatever 
other criterion of value may be selected % was a difficulty which lay 
also before the early Church. The unit of the Christian federation 
was the community, whose growth and development is described in 
the first half of this chapter; and that description has shewn m that 
the necessary mid only conceivable representative of the individual 
com i Hu ill tv was its bi-hop. But some communities were small and 
insignificant and unknown in history, others were larger in number*, 
or more potent in influence, or more venerable in traditions; were the 
bishop of these diverse communities all to enjoy e<jua! weight p 

Such a question wits no doubt not consciously put until the scientific 
and reflective period of Christian thought began, nor before the complex 
process of federation w?i* approaching compete ness: that is to say, not 
before the end of the fourth century. But in so far as it was put, it 
could receive but one answer. In the theory of Christum writers from 
St IrenatU-s and St Cyprian onwards, all bishops were equal, for they 
were all appointed to the same order and invested with the same power*, 
whether the sphere in which they exercised them were great nr small; 
and this theory was given its sharpest expression in Jerome * assertion (in 
the same 146th letter) that the bishop of Gubbio had the same dignity as 
the bishop of Rome, seeing that both were equally successors of the 
Apostles, ^ubienmque fuerit episropus, ajve Romac sive Eugubii, rive 
Constant! nope I i sive Rhegii sive Alexandrine sive Tan is, eiusdeni merit! 
ei usdeiii est saccrdot ib, >0111 lies aposlolorum successores sunt,"" Bn t in fort, 
and side by side with the fullest recognition of this theoretical equality, 
the bishops of the greater or more important churches were recognised, ns 
the rules of the federation were gradually crystallised, to hold positions 
of privilege* so that the ministry of the Church came to consist not only of 
a hierarchy within each local community, at the head of which stood the 
bishop, but of a further hierarchy among the bishops themselves, at the 
head of which, in some sense, stood the bishop of Rome. The first steps 
toward* such a hierarchy were on the one hand the traditional influence 
and privileges which had grown up unnoticed round the greater sees, and 
on the other hand the position acquired by metropolitans in the working 
out of the provincial system* 

The canon* of the same councils which first provide for regular 
meetings of the bishops of each eVap^a or province, reveal also the 
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rapid aggrandisement of the gfjTpovoXtnjv, nr hilltop of the metropolis, 
who presided over them. If at Nicaea the u (commonwealth of bishops," 
ro Kotvor r mv imerKUTTwv, is the authority according to one canon, hv 
another the “rati Heat ion of the proceedings" belongs to the metro [Mill tan. 
The canons of Antioch, sixteen years later, lay it down that the com¬ 
pleteness of a synod consist* in the presence of the metropolitan, and, 
while he is not to act without the rest, they in turn must recognise that 
the care of the province is committed to him and must be content to 
take no step of any sort outside their own diocese apart from him. 
traditional sanction is already claimed for these prerogatives of the 
metropolitan: they are 11 according to the ancient and still governing 
muon of the fathers." 


Things were not so far advanced in this direction, it is true, in the 
West. At any point in the first live centuries the [at in Church lagged 
far behind the pitch of development attained by Its Greek contemporaries. 
Christianity hud had a century's start in the East, and at the conversion 
of Constantine it is probable that if the proportion of Christians in the 
whole population was a half, or nearly a half, among Greek-speaking 
peoples, it wn» not mure than a fifth, in many parts not more than 
a tenth, in the West, The Latin canons of Sardica in 343 shew how 
little was as yet known of metropolitans. Although many of the enact¬ 
ment# deal with questions of jurisdiction and judicature! the bishop of 
the metropolis is mentioned only once, and then in general terms, 
“eoepiscopum nostrum qui in maxima civitate, id est nieti-opoli, cou- 
Bistit." The name ‘' metropolitan ' is as foreign to these canons u# to the 
earliest versions of the Nietuie canons, where we meet with just the same 
paraphrases, 1 *(,ui in luetropoli sit constitutuC“qui in ampliori rivitate 
proviiicifie vjdetur esse constitutor id est in metropoli.” 

" ’ ltl backwardness of development among the Latins went also 
a much smaller degree of subservience to the State: and it resulted from 
tliese twucause# combined that their church organisation in the fourth and 
fifth centuries reflected the civil polity much less doselv than was the 
“ :10 ***■ Thc “ province" of tl.e Niceiie or Antiochene canons 

“ ,. CIVl1 P mvinw ’ ^ metropolitan is the bishop of the civil metropolis 
am it i* ginned that every civil province formed also a Migrate 
ecclesiastical unit It followed logically that the division of a civil 
province mini veil division of the ecclesiastical province as well Whin the 
Anon emperor VnJem about 372, divided Capped,** into Prm« and 
AriWo, ,t was with the particular object of n,moving the metropolitan 
ol Caesarea St Basil, and of diminishing the extent of his jurisdiction 
y raising Antiumos of lyiuui to metropolitan rank; ami though Basil 
n.-far^l’t iTI. 1,1 thc in establishing hb claim, 

irouo ‘V h c' f' ^ Uot onIv hut every 

gioup of provinces formed an ecclesiastical as well « a civil unit- tl.’. 

province, of the hoom Eropiro h»d subdivSioii 222 2™ 
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that Diocletian had grouped them into some dozen Stottf/cr**? or diatcfsex , 
with an exarch at the head of each, and the Council of Constantinople 
in 381 forbids the bishop* of one rfwanr or exarchate to interfere 
with the affairs of “the churches beyond their borders^ So wholly 
modelled upon civil lines was the ecclefsia&tieal organisation throughout 
the East, that in the middle uf the fifth century the canons of Clin Iced on 
assume an absolute correspondence of the one with the other. Ever}' 
place which by imperial edict might be raised to the rank of a city, 
gained ip*o facto the right to a bishop (canon IT). Every division for 
ecclesiastical purposes of a province which remained for civil puqxises 
undivided was null and void—even if bucked up by an imperial edict 
—the “real** metropolis being alone entitled to a metropolitan (carton 
12), Civil and public lines must be followed in the arrangement of 
eeclesioAtical boundaries, root vaXiriKoi? xal SifpLot? totv rikreiv xal twv 
exjtkvjtiia&riKiSv -Traptmutov ij Tdfic /IraXa^tfeiVai. 

This conception summed itself up in the claim put forward on 
behalf of the see of Constantinople at the councils of 58! and 451. 
The bishops of these councils, deferring, perhaps not unwillingly, to the 
pressure of the local authorities, civil and ecclesiastical, gave to the 
bishop of Constantinople the nest place after the bishop of Rome, on 
the ground that Constantinople was 14 New Homeland that u the fathers 
hud assigned precedence to the throne of Old Rome because it was the 
Imperial City.* 1 

Nothing was better calculated than such a claim to bring out the 
latent divergences of East and West. Both in Church and State the 
rift between the Ijitin and the Hellenic element had begun to widen 
perceptibly during the course of the fourth century* Diocletian** 
drastic reorganisation of the Imperial govern men t gave the first 
otltrifd recognition to the bipzirtite nature of the Roman realm, and 
after the death of -Julian in 363 the two halves of the Empire, though they 
lived under the same laws, obeyed with rare and brief exceptions 
separate masters. Parallel tendencies in the ecclesiastical world were 
w orking to the surface about the same tiiufc The Ljfktimsat ion <d the 
Western Churches was complete before Constantine; no longer clothed 
in ihv medium of a common language, the ideas and interests of J-jvtm- 
speaking and Greek-speaking communities grew unconsciously apart. 
The rival ambitions of Romo and Constantinople expressed this 
antinomy in it* acutest form. 

The right of the civil government to Ik? in its own sphere the 
accredited representative of Divine power on earth, tlwe duty of the 
Christian Society to preserve at all costs its separateness and inde¬ 
pendence as the salt of mankind, the city set upon a hill—these were 
fundamental principles which could both appeal to the sanction of the 
Christian Scriptures. To hold the balance evenly between them has 
been, through the long centuries since Christianity began to play 
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Church and State 


a leading pari upon the political stage, the worthy task of philosophers 
and statesmen, Tliat one scale should outweigh the other was perhaps 
inevitable in the first attempts, and it was at least instructive for fixture 
generations that the experiment of an over-strained allegiance to each 
of the two theories should have been given full trial in one p'irt or 
another of Christendom, 

To Ryaantine churchmen the vision of the Christian State and the 
Christian Emperor proved so dazzling that they transfer™! to them 
something of the religious awe with which their ancestors had venerated 
the genius of Rome and Augustus. The memory of Constantine was 
honoured as of an ttwroera l " thirteenth apostle .* 1 The resentment 
of the native Monophysite churches of Syria and Egypt against such of 
their fetiow-c^untrymen as remained in communion with Constantinople 
concentrated itself m the scornful epithet of Mdkite or B King s man * 

The Latins were more moved by the sentiment of the Roman name, 
and less by its incarnation in the Emperor, As Romans and Roman 
citizens, they felt the majesty of the Roman to Attach to 

phicc even more than to person. If Rome was no lunger the abode of 
emperors, it was in their eyes not Rome but emperors who lost thereby. 
The event which stirred men in the West to the depths of their Iring 
was not the convention of Constantine hut the fall of Rome. When 
AJarie led his Goths to the storm of the City in 410 t there seemed to be 
need for a new theory of life and for revision of first principles. The 
great occasion woa greatly met. bt Augustine wrote his twenty-two 
books dr Cluiiatf Dri to answer the obvious objection that Romes 
inviolate under her ancestral gods, perished only when she turned to 
Christ. I rue it was t\mt the City of the World had fallen: but it had 
Inllen in the Divine providence, when the times were ripe for ft new- and 
higher order of things to take its place. The reign of the City of God 
laid been udiertd in. 

It wan a natural corollaiy of the principles of Western churchmen 
that the Divine £odety could not possibly be hound to imitate the 
nation of the earthly society which it wag to aupphinL Pope 
Innocent, in direct opposition to the practice of the East, wrote to 
Alexander of Antioch in +15 tliat the civil division of a province ought 
not to carry ecclesiastical division; with it; the world might change, not 
50 tin Church, and therefore it war not fitting “ad mobilitatem necesi* 
tatinn niundjinarudi Dei eederiam wmmutiiii* Tope !ah> refused his 
aseent to the soiled 28th «■ canon" of Chaleedun, not merely as an 
innovation, but becaus e its deduction of the redraaatical primacy of 
Rome from her civil position vim quite inconsistent with the doctrine 
cherished by the popes upon the subject since at !ea*t the days of 

Here then w e have a bifurcation uf Eastern and Western iik-as 
t( 3 irfinjr to a dear-cut issue, in which both titles appealed to the truth of 
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fad^s. Which of them represented tile genome Christian tradition ? 
Certainly the ease of provincial organisation favoured the Eastern view, 
for St was taken over bodily from the State. But then it w&s relatively 
modern; a far higher antiquity attached to the privileged position of 
the greater sees, and it was upon the origin and history of their 
privileges that the answer really turned. 

Of course there never had been a time when some churches had not 
stood out above the rest, and the bishops of those churches above other 
bishops* The Council of Nicaea, side by side with the canons that 
prescribed the normal organisation by provinces and metropolitans* 
recognised at the same time retain exceptional prerogatives as 
guaranteed by H undent custom,” fd ap^ala In Egypt especially, 

Alexandria eclipsed its neighbour cities to a degree unparalleled 
elsewhere in the East; and while it might not have been easy to 
sanction the authority, ffberui, of the Alexandrine bishop over the 
whole of Egypt Libya and Pentapolisr if it had been quite unique in 
its extent, the Nieene fathers could shelter themselves under the plea 
that u the same thing is customary at Rome." A gloss in an early Latin 
version of the canons interprets the Roman parallel to consist in the 
“came of the suburbicarian churches," 1 that is to soy, the churches of the 
ten provinces of the Vicariate of Rome—central and southern Italy with 
the islands of Sicily and Sardinia. Over these wider districts the Roman 
and Alexandrine pups respectively exercised direct jurisdiction., to the 
exclusion in either case of the ordinary powers of metropolitans The 
further prescription of the Nieene canon that fclr ill the case of Antioch 
and in the other provinces ” the churches were to keep their privileges, 
rd irpea-jSeia, was understood by Tope Innocent to cover similar direct 
jurisdiction of Alexander of Antioch over Cyprus; and a version of the 
canons 44 transcribed at Rome from the copies" of the same pope defines 
the sphere of Antioch as M the whole of Coele-Syria," 

What was it then that had given these three churches of Rome, 
Alexandria and Antioch the special position to the antiquity of which 
the Nice ill: council witnesses f Roman theologians from Dam&sus 
onwards would have answered unhesitatingly tbit the motive was 
deference to the Prince of the Apostles, who had founded the churches 
of Rome and Antioch himself, and the church of Alexandria through 
his disciple Mark. But this answer is open to two fatal retorts; it does 
not explain why Alexandria, the see of the disciple* should rank above 
Antioch* a see of the master, and it does not explain why our earliest 
authorities, berth Roman and non-Roman, so persistenily couple the 
name of St Paul with the name of St Peter as joint patron of the Roman 
Church* Cyprian is the first writer to talk of the u chair of Peter" only. 

Therefore we are driven bark upon the secular prominence of the 
three cities as the obvious explanation of their ecclesiastical dignity. 
Yet if the appeal to history of the two councils which elevated 
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Constantinople to the second place whjs thus not without ft large 
measure ot judificELtioUj their bald expression of Byzantine theory does 
not really, any better than the cout^itiporary Hujtiuii view, cover the 
w hole of the fact*, jt rank and influence in the eccleamstical sphere 
depended f more than on anything else, on rank and influence in the 
civil sphere, i t did not depend on it entire!y* Hie personality and 
memory of great churchmen went tor something. Cartilage wts no 
doubt the civil capital of the dioecw of Africa, and Milan of the 
dukcfjtt of Italy j hut it would be rash to assert that the inheritance 
w hit It St Cy prian left to Carthage and St Am broae to Milan was q iii to 
worthless or ephemeral. And if this was true of the great bishop of 
the third and fourth centuries, it was still more true of the apostles 
whom the whole Church united in venerating. legends of apostolic 
foundation were often basdesa enough, but their very fluency testified 
to the value set upon the thing claimed. Throughout the course of the 
long struggle with Gnosticism^ the teaching of the apostles was the 
uil^ arj ing standard of Christum appen i : and evidence of that teaching 
™* fuund ul % bi the written Creed and Scriptures but in the 
unw ritteu tnulition of the churches and episcopal successions founded 
bv npostlcs, Ftfcunv uccleuas « postal i cits cries Tertulli an confidently 
to hi> adversary: ^liabemua oduumerart cos qni ab ajmstolis insti- 
tuti sunt episcopi in eedeaiifi et successiones comm usque ad im n b 
Iiemieus' rendering of the same argument. Anri both the Gal I icon and 
LIlc African writer go on to Krlect among apostolic churches the church 
of Home —^ista quatu felix eedesia," “ maxi mat et antiquissimae et 
omnibus coguitae eecksuie tradition™ et fideiu ^—■*& for tbemselves 
the obvious witness of this teaching. From the second century 
onwards a catena ol testimony makes and acknowledges the claim of 
tin- Homan Church to Ijc, through its connexion with St Peter and Paul, 
in it special sense the depository and guardian of ftii upostdic tradition, 
a type and model for other diureht*. 

The pontificate uf Dam*** hm lieen more t hm once 

uientiimed in the preceding pages as the period of the find: definite 
self-express ion of the papacy. The continuous history of Latin 
Clin Allan literature dots, not commence till after the middle of Hie 
ourth century: the dogmatic and cxegetfc&l writings of Hilary in Gnu I 
(c. JSB) and Marins Victorians in Home (r, BW) are the first foetus in 
ii hericefornaitl unbroken sene,. On the beginning of this new Utemrv 
development fallowed quickly the movement, of winch we have nlready 
tto ,“ B y jn P t f ut a in ntlier directions, fur interpreting existing conditions 
anti ronht tacting out of them a coherent and scientific scheme. These 
coiiciLciojsH bad grown up gradually, naturally, and almost at haphazard: 
it no« time to try to put them nn to a firm theological ha* is, 

„ much bad been Huid, immature, tentative, was 

t-iretalhsed into a Imrd and fas! system. It fell to the able anti 
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masterful Daiuabus* in the la^t years of a long life and a troubled 
pontificate, to attempt what his pi^ecessors had not yet attempted? 
and to formulate in brief and incisive terms the doctrine of Rome upon 
Creed and Bible and Pop, A council of 37B or 379* after reciting the 
Nicenu symbol, laid down the sober lines qf Catholic theology m against 
the various forms of one-sided speculation, Eunoiuian and Jfacedoman, 
Fhotinian and A poll i Miriam to w hich the confusions of the half-century 
since Nicm had given birth; and the East could do no better tjian 
accept the Tome of Damnsua? as seventy years later it accepted the Tome 
of Leo. Another council in 3BJ£ published the first official Canon 
of Scripture in the West—the influence of Jerome* at that time pnp&l 
secretary, is traceable in it—and the first official definition of jiagia] claims. 
Human primacy (“ceteris ecclesiis praelata," '“primatum ohtinuit") 
is grounded, with obvious reference to the vote of the council of 381 in 
favour of Constantinople, on w no synodal decisions" but directly on the 
promise of Christ to Peter recorded in the GospeL Respect for Human 
tradition imposes next a mention of “ the fellowship of the most blessed 
PmiP; but the dominant motif reappears in the concluding paragraph? 
and the three sees whose prerogative was recognised at Sienca are 
transformed into a Petrine hierarchy with its “prima sedes^ at Home? 
its 41 secunda sedes^at Alexandria, and its l * tertia sedes" at Antioch, 
rit Augustine's theory of the CfaUw Dei was, in germ? that of the 
medieval papacy, without the name of Rome, In Rome itself it was 
easy to supply the insertion, and to conceive of u dominion still 
wielded from the ancient scat of government, as world-wide and almost 
m authoritative as that of the Empire* The inheritance of the imperial 
traditions of Hume, left begging by the withdrawal of the secular 
monarch, fell ns it were into the lap of the Christian bishop, lu 
this connexion it is a significant coincidence that the first description 
which history boa preserved to us of the outward habit of life of a Roman 
pun Li ft belongs to the same period, probabl y to the same pope, as the 
formulation of the claim to spiritual lordship. Ammianus whs a pngau, 
but not a bigoted one + He professes, and wo need not doubt that he felt, 
a genuine respect for simple provincial bishop? whose plain living and 
modest exterior ^ commended them to the Deity and His true worship¬ 
pers** But the atmosphere of the capita], the “ ostentatio rerum 
Urbanarum " was fatal to un world! mess in religion. After relating 
tlift! in tlie year 386 one hundred and thirty-seven corpses were counted 
at the end of the dav in the Liberian basilica, on the occasion of the 
fight between the opposing factions of D&EikmtB and I ■‘sinus, the 
historian grimly adds that the prize was one which candidates might 
naturally count it worth am effort to obtain* seeing that an miiple 
revenue, showered on the Homan bishop by the piety of Roman ladies, 
enabled him to like a gentleman, to ride in his own carriage, 

and to give diaucr-partieH nut less well appointed than the Cae*uris„ 


ill, V|. 
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Soniu forty or fifty years after Damusus the Roman author of the 
original form of the so-called ! si dorian collection of canons, incorporating 
in his preface the sulistanct of the I)a marine delinilion on the subject of 
the three Petrine sees, adds to Home Alexandria and Antioch mention 
also id the honour paid, for the sake of James the brother of the Lord 
and of John the ii|xstle and evangelist, to the bishops of Jerusalem and 
Lphfsus, Mere veneration of the '* pillars 11 of the apostolic Church is 
not enough to account for this modification of the original triad; the 
reasons must be sought in the circumstances of the day. If Ephesus is 
said to “have a more honourable place in synod than other metropolitans, 
it may be merely that Ephesus, the most distinguished church of those 
over which Constantinople, from the time of St John Chrysostom, 
inserted jurisdiction, was a convenient stalking-horse for the movement 
of re.ri stance to Constantinopolitan claims; but it is also possible that 
the phrase was penned after the oecumenical Council of Ephesus in 
431, where Memnon of Ephesus was seated nest after the bishops of 
Alexandria and Jerusalem. If the hishop oi Jerusalem is “ accounted 
honourable by all for the reverence due to so hallowed a spot," and 
nevertheless the first throne, ki/m prlma, “ was never by the ancient 
definition of Hie fathers reckoned to Jerusalem, lest it should be 
1]sought that the throne of our Lord Jesus Christ was on earth and not 
in heaven," we cannot help suspecting that at the hack of the writer’s 
imrid hovers an uneasy consciousness that the apostolic traditions of 
Home, which were so readily brought into play against Constantinople, 
might hud an inconvenient rival in Jerusalem. Not that at Jerusalem, 
apart from a certain emphasis on the position of .James the lord’s 
brother, there wo* ever any conscious competition with Route: but it 
was trm* that, a]unit the time tied this canonical collection wns published, 
the see ol Jerusalem was just pushing a campaign of aggrandisement, 
carried on for over a century, to u triumphant conclusion. 

The claims of Jerusalem were comparatively modest at the start, 
and it did not occur to Dauuuus for instance that they need be taken 
into serious consideration. Two initial difficulties hampered their early 
course. Although Jerusalem was the mother church of Christendom, 
and the home and centre of the first ajwstolic preaching, Adm 
tapitoinm, the Gentile city founded by Hadrian, lind no real continuity 
with the Jewish city on the ruins of which it rose. The ehmvh Jf 
■hi usaleni had ken a church of Jewish Christians, the church of Adi a 
w “ a L ' hur ^ of ^tmtile Christians, and for a couple of generations too 
o1>m ure to have any history. A probably spurious list of bishops is all 
the record that survives of it before the third «mtun. Then came the 
ante for pilgrimages in a.n. 933 a pilgrim made the journey all tire 
W,t ’ V B °fdeani—and the growing cult of the Holy I'luces: Jerusalem 

was lie scene .,i the most sacred of Christian memories, and locally at 
imy rate A elm was Jerusalem. From the time of Constantine onwards 
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the identification was complete. The second difficulty wew of a less 
archaic kind* euid took longer to circumvent* Adk-Jerusalem did not 
even dominate its own district, but wan quite outshone by its near 
iieighliour at Caesarea Politically Caesarea was capital of the province: 
twlesiustically it was the home of the teaching and the library of 
Origen, and the Origenkn tradition was kept alive by Paniphiims the 
confessor and by Eusebio*, bishop of the church at the time of the Niceue 
coundL It was hardly likely that the council would do anything 
derogatory to the friend of Constantine* the most learned ecclesiastic 
of the age: and in fact all the satisfaction that the bishop of Jerusalem 
obtained at Nieaea was the apparent right to rank as the first of the 
suffragans of the province—like Autuu in the province of Lyons* 
or Loudon in the province of Canterbury, Local patriotism felt the sop 
thus thrown to it to be quite unsatisfying* and for a hundred years the 
sordid strife H for the first place," Trepi irpmmonr oa Theodoret colls it, 
went on between the bishop of Jerusalem and the bishop of Caesarea, 
In the confusion of the doctrinal struggle it was easy enough for an 
orthodox bishop to refuse allegiance to an Ari&nmng metropolitan: 
and Caesarea being in dose relations with Antioch* it was natural for 
the bishops of Jerusalem to turn to their neighbours at Alexandria, nor, 
we may .suppose* was Alexandria disinclined to favour encimchuient 
upon the territory of its Antiochene rival Western churchmen, with 
their profound belief in the finality of every decision of Nicaea, looked 
coldly on the movement, and it is one of the counts in Jerome's 
i-jitalogue of grievances against John of Jerusalem, Hut at the liftst 
Council of Ephesus, with Cyril of Alexandria in the chair and John of 
Antioch absent* Juvenal of Jerusalem secured the second place, though 
he still failed to abrogate the metropolitical rights of C m mm l* At the 
Latrociniirm of Ephesus in 449, again under Alexandrine presidency, he 
managed to sit even above Donrnns of Antioch. The business of the 
Council of Cbalcedon was to reverse the proceedings of the Latiorinium, 
and it might have been anticipated that with the eclipse of Alexandrine 
inHiienre the fortunes of Jerusalem would also suffer, But a timely 
tergiversation fpn the doctrinal issue saved something for Juvenal and 
his see: the council decreed a partition of patriarchal! rights over the 
41 East" between the churches of Antioch and Jerusalem. 

Very similar were the proceedings which established the “auto¬ 
cephalous character of the island church of Cyprus, The Cypriots 
too tiegiui by renouncing the comm tin ion of the Arian bishops of 
Antioch: they too espoused the cause of Cyril against John at the 
Council of Ephesus, and were rewarded accordingly : and just as the 
Empress Helena's discovery' of the Cross served the claims of the church of 
Jerusalem* so the discovery' of the coffin containing the body of Barnabas 
the Cypriot* with the autograph of St MatthewV Gospel* w m held to 
demonstrate dually the right of the Cypriots to ecdesuistical isolation. 
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With thb evidence before us, it is hard to deny that the history of 
the generations which first experienced the 44 fatal gift'* of Constantine 
supplied only too good ground for St GregoryV complaint of contentions 
and strivings for dominion among Christian bishops. But though these 
contentions disturbed the work of councils, councils did not create them 
and Gregory was hardly fair if he kid on councils the responsibility for 
them : rather, in this direction lay the remedy and counterpoise, seeing 
tliat councils represented the parliamentary and democratic side of church 
governmeat—stood, that is to say, in idea at least, for free and open 
discussion as against the unirammtLied decrees of authority, and for the 
equality of churches as against the preponderance of metropolitan or 
patriarch or pope. No more grandiloquent utterance of these principles 
could indeed possibly he found thas the words with which the Council oT 
Ephesus concludes its examination uf the Cypriot claim. “ Let none of 
the most reverend bishops annex i province which lias not been from 
the first under the jurisdiction of himself and his predecessors: and 
so tiie canons of the fathers shnJI not be overstepped, nor pride of 
worldly power creep in under the guise of priesthood* nor we lose little 
by little, without knowing it T that freedom which our Lurd Jcsils Christ, 
the Liberator of all men, purchased for us with his blood." 

And councils really were, at may rate in two main departments of 
their activity, the organ through which the mind of the federated Christian 
communities did arrive at some definite and lasting self-expression, 
namely in the ('reed and in the Canon Law. In both directions, it is 
true, East and West moved only * certain part of the wav together: 
in both toil, while the impulse wjt> given by councils, the influence of 
the great churches added something to the completeness of the work: 
in the case of the (.’reed, what beanie a universal usage In the liturgy 
was at first only a usage of Antioci. and Constantinople; in the ease of 
the Canon Law the collective dtr.doas of councils wore supplemented 
by the individual judgments of pipes or doctors before the corpus- nf 
either Western or Eastern Law w« complete. Nevertheless it remains 
the fact that it was from and cut of the conciliar movement that 
C hurc h Law, us such, came into being at all: that the canons of certain 
fourth and fifth century councils jut the only part of this Law common 
to Ijoib Hast and West; and thul again the only common formulation 
of Christian doctrine was ul-SO the joint work of council*, which for 
that very reason enjoy thfi name of oecumenical, Nicuea, Constantinople 
and Chidccdon, 

U The origins of the ChristUa Creed or Symholurn ore lost in the 
obscurity which hongs over the sub-apostolic age. We know it first in 
a completed form jls used in the It man church about the middle of the 
second century. From Home it f-pread through the Wat, Liking the 
shape ultiiiialdy of our Apostles' Creed: and one view of ih historv 
wuuld make this Homan Greed tht source of all Easters Creeds pi_s well. 
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But a Bummwj statement Christian belief fur the use of catechumens 
must have been wanted from wy early times, and it is possible that wlmt 
St Paul “banded over at the first*' to his Corinthian converts (1 Cor, 
xv. 3) was not lung else than a primitive form uf the Creed. Anyhow, 
from whatever source it was derived* ft common nucleus was expanded 
or modified to meet the needs of different churches and different genem- 
tionsp so that ft family likened existed between all early Creeds, but 
identity between none uf them. 

At the Council of Nicaea the Creed was for the first time given an 
official and authoritative form, and was at the same time put to a novel 
tisiL. The baptismal Creed of the church of Palestinian Caesarea, itself 
a much more technically theological document than any corresponding 
Creed in the West, propounded by Eusebius; out of this Creed the 
Council constructed its own confession of faith* no longer for baptismal 
and general use, but as the “ form of sound words m by acceptance of 
which the bishop of the diurdie* throughout the world were to exclude 
the Arlan conception of Christianity. The example of the Creed of 
Nieaca on the orthodox side was followed lit the next generation by 
numerous conciliar formularies expressing one shade or another of 
opposing belief. When the Nicene cause finally triumphed, the Niceiie 
Creed was received all the world over as the expression of the Catholic 
Faith; and the Council of Ephesus condemned as derogatory to it the 
com pus it ion of any new fomiuEji, however orthodox, 

The Council of Ephesus represented the Alexandrine position: at 
Constantinople, however, a new r Creed was already in use, which was 
like enough to the N i eeue Greed to pass as an expanded form of it, and w as 
destined hi the end to annex both its name and fame. Thi* Creed of 
Constantinople had bed* developed out of name older Creed, probably 
tliat of Jerusalem, by the help of the test phrases of the Nkatmun and 
of further phrase* aimed at the opposite heresies of the *£iiibSal>cIlirin 
MararUua and the semi-Arinii Mscuiafutts. It may be supposed that 
tliiH Creed had been laid before the lather* of the council of 381 i 
for at the Council of Chaleedmi, where of course ConstaittuiopotitAn 
iofiut in r > were dumiurmt, it w r os recited ?l* the Creed of the 150 fathers 
of Cmwlftntinoplc, on practically equal terms, with the Creed of the 31 H 
fathes> of NicueiL In another (3fty years the two Creeds were tteginmiig 
to be hopelessly confused, at least in the sphere of Constantinople, and 
the CoTi&mtimtpQtitanum was introduced into the liturgy as the actual 
Creed of Nicaea. In the course of the sixth century it became nut only 
the liturgical but also the baptismal Creed throughout the East, In 
the West it never superseded the older baptismal Creed*—except 
apparently for a time under Byzantine influence in Rome—hut ha 
a liturgical Creed it wu* adopted in Spun on the occasion of the 
conversion of King It wared imd his Arian Visigoths in 589, and spread 
thence in the course of time through Gaul and Germany to Romo. 
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2, Canon Law* even more clearly than the Creed* owed it* develop¬ 
ment to the work of councils. 

The conception nf a Church Law, rw,v fccitsifufirttm^ ius aimmintm. 
was not matured till the fourth century. W1 A then largely no* a result of 
the new position of the Church in relation to the State, mid in conscious 
or unconscious imitation of the Civil Ijiw* Down to the dost of the 
era of persecutions the disci pi hie of the Church wan administered under 
consensual jurisdiction without any written code other than the >crip- 
tures, in general subordination to the unwritten koiwv or regnla^ the 
rule of truths ^ the ecclesiastical tradition” Primitive book k like the 
Did<tnalia ApottotpruTn and the Jjmialk Charth Order give us a naive 
picture of the unfettered action of the bishop as judge with his presbyter* 
jis assessors Hut ns time went on the question* to be dealt with grew 
more and more complex; it became no longer possible tci keep the world 
at arm's length, and the relation.^ of Christians with l he heathen NJCiety 
round them required on increasingly delicate adjustment; the simplicity 
of the rigor! hi discipline, by which ill the r-ccmul rentury all ‘'Sit" nf 
idolatry, murder, fraud and unchastity were visited with lifelong 
exclusion from com in union, yielded at one point Jiftcr another to the 
demands of Christian charity and to the need of distinctions between case 
and case. The problem became pruning when the persecution of Decim 
-suddenly broke up the long peace, and multitudes of professing 
Christians were tempted or driven to a momentary apostasy. The 
Novation ist minority seceded rather than hold out to these unwilling 
idolaters the hope of any readmi>sion to the sacraments : the Church 
was forced to face the situation, and it was obviously undesirable that 
individual bishops should adjudicate upon similar dreumstanres in 
wholly different ways. It wa^ here that St Cyprian struck out his 
suet'csisful line: his first councils were called to deal with the dis¬ 
organisation which the persecution left behind it* and the bishops at 
least of Africa were induced to agree upon a common policy worked out 
on a uniform scale of treatment 

There ip, however, nothing to shew that at Cyprian‘ft councils any 
canons were committed to writing, to serve as a permanent standard 
of church discipline. That crucial step was only taken fifty years 
later, as the prsccution initiated by Diocletian relaxed and the bishop 
of various localities could meet to take common counsel for the repair 
of moral and material damage. During the decade the 

bishop* of Spain met at Elvira, the bishop of Aria Minor at Ancvra 
and at Ncocoesarea, the Western bishop generally at Arles; and t hit 
code* of these four councils are the earliest materia] preserved in Inter 
Canon L^w, 

The decisions of such councils had however no currency, in the first 
instiuire, outside their own localities, and even the Council of Arles was a 
contilmm fletuirium only of the West; but the feeling wm already gaining 
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strength, and it was quite in accordance with the ureh^wfical pulley of 
Constantine, that uniformity was desirable even in many matters where 
it was not raenriah nnd an oecumenical council offered unique oppor¬ 
tunities of arriving at a common understanding. So we find the Council 
of Nicnea issuing* side by side with its doctrinal definition*, a series of 
disciplinary regulations* among which are incorporated, often in a greatly 
modified form, some canons of the Eastern Council of Ancyrs and mhul- 
canons of the Western Council of Arles, 

These Miccne canons are tile earliest code that can he called Canon 
Law of the whole Church* and at least in the West they enjoyed 
something like the same finality in the realm of discipline that the 
Nscene Creed enjoyed in the realm of doctrine, 44 Other canon tlian the 
Nioene canons the Roman church receiver not,” “the Nicene canons alone 
is the Catholic Church hound to recognise and to follow,*’ writes 
Innocent of Rome in the muse of Ht Chrysostom* Un dtse* not exclude 
quite so rigorously the possibility of Jtddi t ion v to the Church'^ code: 
but the Nicene f i there >t ill exercise iui authority unhampered by time 
or place, ^iiiamsums usque in finem mundi lege* LdfejMtieonmi canon uni 
ciiTididenintp et apud nos et in tuto arhe terramnn" 

The principle was simplicity itself* but it come to be worked 
out with a naive disregard of fact 1 '. On the one hand the genuine 
Nicene code was not accepted quite entire, and where Western tradition 
And Nicene nils were inconsistent, it was not always the tradition that 
went under: the canon again*, t kneeling Ht Eastertide is, in id I early 
versions that we con connect with Rome* entirely absent; the canon 
against the validity of Paulknist baptism was misititerpreled to mean 
that the Pauliam* to did not employ the baptismal formula* On the 
other hand many early codes that luul no sort of real connexion w ith the 
Nicene council sheltered themselves under its name and shared its 
authority* The canon* of Ancjm, NeocaeoareA and Qtngro, possibly 
also those of Antioch* were all included as Nicene in the early 
Gal limn col lection. The canons of ftirdica, probably because of the 
oceuiTtmcc in them of the name of Hafiius of Cordova, are in moat of 
the oldest collectiuiis joined without break to the canons of Nimea: 
and a rather amnionlull k rantrovemy was carried on between Rome and 
Carthage in the years 418 and 419* because Pope ZosimcH cited the 
Sardican canons as Nicene, and the Africans neither found these canons 
in their own copies nor could learn anything about them in the East 
The original form of the collection known as Isidore's was apparently 
translated frum the Greek under Rummi auspices at about this time: 
the cations of Nicaea ore those lL qtias saucta Roman* rceipit eetdesia** 
the codes of the six Greek councils Ancyra* Noocaesareo, Gangm, 
Antioch, Lnodicea and Constantinople follow* and then the Sardican 
cations under the heading M concilium N icaeimm xx cpiscoporum, quae in 
gntecu non habentur *cd in latino inveiiiunttir ita*™ A Gallicon editor of 
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this version, later in the fifth ccntur)', combines the newer material with 
the older tradition in the shape of ft canon proposed by Hosius, giving 
the sanction of the Niccnc or Sardican council to the three codes of 
Ancyra, Neoeacsarea and Gnngra. 

We must nut suppose that all this juggling with the mime Nicene 
weis in the strict sense fraudulent: we need not doubt the good faith of 
St Ambrose when he quoted a canon against digamoua clergy ^ Nicene f 
though it is really Neocoesauimn, or of St Augustine when he concludes 
that the followers of Paul of Samosatn did not observe the ** rule of 
baptism-T because the Nicene canons ordered thorn to be baptized, or for 
that matter of popes Zosimus and Boniface because they made the 
most of the Sard! can prescriptions about appeals to Rome, which their 
in iiiuLscri pt-> treated ius Nicene* The fact was that the twenty canons of 
Nicnea w'ere not sufficient to form a system of law: the now wine must 
burst the old bottles, and by book or by crook the code of authoritative 
rule* must be enlarged, if it w r o# to be a serviceable guide tor the 
uniform exercise of church discipline. The spurious cation which the 
Galilean Isidore fathers on Hosius pub just this point; ^quoninni 
multa ppmtermissft Hunt quae ad robur ecdesiaaticUm pertinent* quae 
iarn priori synodo.. .conatituta sunt; 1 let these other acts too receive 
sanction* In the fourth century the councils had committed their canons 
to writing. In the fifth century came the impulse to collect and codify 
the extant materia] into a tvrpujt of Cation Law. 

The first step were taken, as might be expected, hi the East 
Somewhere about the year 400* and in tlie sphere of CoiLstantiiiople- 
Antioch, the canons of half'H-doiwn councils, held in that part of 
the world during the preceding century, were brought together into a 
single collection and numbered continuously throughout* 'Hie {ditto 
primps , so to say, of this Greek ccxie contained the caHozm of Xicuea 
(SOX Ancyra (25% Neociewiie* (l4h Gangra (£0), Antioch (25), and 
Ltodkn (50)^ it was rendered into Latin by the Isidmirtn colleehir, 
and it wo* used by the officials of the church of Consbmtinople at the 
Council of Chalcedon, for in the fuiirth ^ex-ion canons 4 and 5 of Antioch 
were read as w canon &8" and u canon 84," and in the eleventh Acssion 
canons Hi and IT of Antioch as “canon 95" and “canon dGr The canon* 
of Constantinople were the first appendix to the code■* they are trans¬ 
lated in the fsidorian collection, and they are cited in the nets of 
1 ■liidcoUm, but in neither ease under the continuous numemtion. 
When Ihonysius Exiguiis, early in the sixth century, made a quosi- 
official IxHik of Canon law fur the Roman church, he found the canons 
of C oiLstujitiimple numbered with the past, bringing up the total to lfi5 
chapters: his two other Greek authorities,the canons of the Apostles and 
the canona of Chnlcedon, were nil inhered independently* The earliest 
Syriac version adds to the original nueleui only those of CornsInn t mop] r 
and Ctudcedon, with a double system of numemtion, the one separate 
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for each council, the other continuous throughout the whole series. 
And iti the digest «f Canon Law, published about the middle of the 
sixth century hy John SeholcLstieiis of Antioch (afterwards intruded us 
patriarch of Constant maple), the a great synods of the fathers after the 
apostles" are ten in number—i + r, not counting the Apostolic Canons the 
councils proper are brought up to ten by the induction of Sardica, 
Constantinople, Ephesus inid Chalcedon-—and “ besides these, many 
canonical rule* were laid down by Basil the Greats 

Two features in the work of Jubn the Lawyer illustrate the tranHitioo 
from earlier to later Canon law. In the fir^t place the list of authorities 
id no longer confined strictly to council?, to whose decree alone canonical 
validity ax yet attached in the fourth and fifth centuries: a new- element 
is introduced with the Canons of St Basil, and by the time we arrive at 
the end of the seventh century, when the constituent parts of Eastern 
Canon I jiw were finally settled at the IJ’innisextiue council in /Vw/ifl, the 
emtine ration of Greek round lx is followed by the enumeration of 
individual doctors of the Greek Church, and an equal authority is 
attributed to the rule? or canons of both. In the second place John 
raprc^mts a new movement fur the arrange men l of the material of 
Church Law, not on the older historical and chronological method, 
by which all the canons of each council were kept together, but on 
a system of xubjirct-inatter headings so that in every chapter all the 
appropriate rules, however different in date or inconsistent in character, 
would l>e set down in juxtaposition* Three of John's contemporaries 
wen.' doing the same sort of thing for Latin Church Eiw that lie twul 
done for Greek-—Ihe deacon FerranduB of Carthage in his SrruiM ib 
CrescoiiiUH, also an African, in his Concordia Ctmmum.md 
Martin, bishop of Braga in north-western Spain* in 3iis Captula. But 
the day of the great medieval f-yatematinrs was not yet: tht*e tentative 
effort* after an orderly sjfjtein .sown to have met jit insist with local 
succewg and the business of canonists was still directed in the main to 
the enlargement of their e<ales, rather than to the coordination of the 
diverse elements existing side by *ide in them, 

Eirly Greek Church Law was simple and homogeneous enough, for it 
consisted of uothing but Greek councils: oven the first begilinings of the 
corpus of Latin Church Ljiw were mom complex, because not one dement 
but three went to ib composition* We have seen that its nucleus 
consisted in the universal acceptance of the canons of Nieaea, and in the 
grafting of the canons of other early councils on to the Niceite stock, 
lluifl, whereas Greek canon law admit ted no purely Latin element (and 
in that way had no aort of claim to universality), Latin canon law not 
only admitted but centred round Greek material. Of course, m soon a? 
the idea of a utrpust of ecck^iaxtical law took shape in the Wert* a Latin 
element was hound to odd itself to the Greek ; and this Latin element 
took two forms. The natural supplement to Greek councils were Latin 
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councils: and, every local collector would add to \m Greek code the councils 
of his own part of the world, Gallic, Spanish, African,, us the case might 
be. But just about the same time with the commencement of the continu¬ 
ous aeries of councils whose canute* werer taken up into our extant I Jitin 
codes, commences a parallel mmich of papal decretals: the African 
councils begin with the Council of Cartilage in 390 and the Council 
of Hippo in 393, the decretals with the letter of Pope Sind us to 
Hi menus of Tarragona in 385. Such decretal letters were issued to 
churches in most parts of the European West, Illyria included n but 
not to north Italy, which looked to Milan* and not to Africa, which 
depended on Carthage. As their immediate destination wns local, 
not one of them i.s found in the early Western code* so universally as the 
Greek councils; on the other hand their circulation was larger than 
that of any local Western council, and some or others of them are found 
in almost every collection. It would even appear that a group of some 
eight decretals of Siricius and Innocent, Zumuuis and Cclestine, had been 
put together and published os a sort of authoritative handbook before 
the papacy qf I/*o ( 441 - 461 ) + Outside Borne, there were thus three 
elements normally present in a Western code* the Greek, tbs local, 
and the papal* In a Roman collection, the decretals were themselves 
the local element: thus Dionysius ExigilU* edition coiibists of two 
parts* the first containing the Greek councils (and by exception the 
Carthaginian council of 419), the second containing papal letters from 
Siricius down to Gciasius and Anastasias II. But even the code of 
Dionysius, tiiotigh superior to nil others in accuracy zind convenience, 
ms made only for Ronum use, rmd for more than two centuries had 
only a limited vogue elsewhere. finch district in the Wes I had its 
separate Church Ijiw jls much a> its separate liturgy or its separate 
political organisation; and it im not till the union of Gaul and Italy 
under one head in the person of Charles the Groat, that tile collection 
of Dionysius to Charles by Pope Hadrian in 774, was given official 

position throughout the Frankish dominion* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

expansion of the teutons. 

Tut nice which pkytd the leading port in history after tlie brmk- tip 
of the Roman Empire was the nice known as the Teuton*, lheir earl) 
history is shrouded in obscurity, an obscurity which only begins to 1# 
lightened about the end of the'second century of our era. Such infor¬ 
mation as we have we owe to Greeks and Homans; and what they give 
us js almost exclusively contemporary history, and the few fragmentary 
statements referring to earlier conditions invaluable as they are to us, 
do not,go far behind their own time. Archaeology alone enables us to 
penetrate further back. Without its aid it would be vain to think of 
attempting to answer the question of the origin and original distribution 
of the Germanic rare. 

The earliest home of the Teutons was in the countries surrounding 
the western extremity of the Baltic Sea, comprising what is now the 
south of Sweden, Jutland with Schleswig-Holstein, the German Baltic 
coast to about the Oder and the islands with which the sea is (kidded 
a* thr ns Gothland. This, not Asia, is the region which, with a certain 
extension south, as far, say, as the great mountain chain of central 
Germany, may be described a* the cradle of the Indo-Geruiaiuc race. 
According tn fill appearance, this w a* the centre from which it impelled 
it .4 successive wave* of population towards the west* .Miuth, and south-cast, 
to Uke poswrion* in the end, of till Europe and even of u part Asia. 
A portion of the tido-GenniUiie met .however, remained behind ni the 
north, to emerge after the tape of two thousand years into the light of 
historv jin a new people of wonderful homogeneity and remarkable 
uniformity of physfcal type, the people which we know as the Teutons. 
The expansion of the Irido-Gemmnie nice and itx division into various 
nations and group* of nations liad iu the main Ijeen completed during 
the Neolithic Period, so that in the Bronze Age—roughly, fur the 
northern races, e.e. 1500-500—the territories which we have indicated 
above belonged eadmsivdv to the Teutons who formed a distinct race 
with Its own special characterssties and l ang u a ge 

Th tt distinctive feature of the dvUtaation of these prehistoric 
Teutons the working of bronze. It is well known that in the North— 
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a region where the Bronze Age was of long duration—’& remarkable degree 
of skill was attained in this art, The Northern Teutonic Bronze Age 
farms therefore in every respect a striking phenomenon in the general 
history of human progress* On the other hand, the advance in culture 
which followed the introduction of the use of iron was not at first shared 
by the Northern peoples. It was only about b_c. 500, that to say 
quite five hundred years later than in Greece and Italy, in the South 
of France and the upper part of the Danube basin, that the use of iron 
was introduced among the Teutons. The period of civilisation usually 
known us the llalhtatt period* of which the later portion (from about 
u.c. R00 onwards) was not less brilliant than the Later Bronze Age, 
remained practically unknown to the Teutons. 

'Hie nearest neighbours of the Teutons in this earliest period were, 
to the south the Kelts, to the east the Baltic peoples (Lette, Lithuanians, 
PruKskm) and the Slavs, jn the extreme north the Finns. How far the 
Teutonic territories extended northward, it is difficult to say. "The 
southern extremity of Scandinavia, that is to .say the present Sweden up 
to about the hikes, certainly always belonged to them, This is put 
beyond doubt by archaeological discoveries. The Teutons therefore have 
as good a claim to be considered the original inhabitants of Scandinavia 
ns their northern neighbours the great Finnish people. It certain that 
even in the earliest times they were expanding ill a northerly direction* 
and that they settled in the Swedish lake district, as far north as the 
UrI Elf, and the southern part of Norway, long before we have nnv 
historical information about these countries, Whether thev found them 
unoccupud, or whether they drove the Finns steadily backward, cannot 
he certainly decided, although the latter is the more probable. The 
Sitanc* whom Tacitus mentions along with the Sukme* as the nations 
dwelling furthest to the north were certainly Finns, 

On the east, the Teutonic territory, which as we saw did not 
originally extend boycmd tlwOder, touched on that of the Baltic peoples 
who were later known collectively, by a name which is doubtless of 
Teutonic derivation, m Arsis (Jest# in Tacitus, Germ. 45). To the 
south and east of these lay the numerous Slavonic tribe* (called J rtirdi 
or Vmttti by ancient writer). The laud between the Oder ami the Vistula 
was therefore in the earliest times inhabited, in the north by peoples of 
the l^Lto-Lithuanian linguistic group, and southward by Slav*. On 
LhL side also the Teutons in quite early times forced their way beyond 
the boundaries of their original territory. In the sixth century" u,c T , 
,U| tie determined with considerable certainty from urchneu- 

logtml discoveries, the settlement of these territories bv the Teutons 
was to a huge extent areotnplislied, the Baltic people being forced to 
retire eautward, beyond the \istula, and the Slavs towards the smith-east. 
It is likely that the conqueror* ftimt from the north, from Scandinavia; 
that they sought n new home on the south coast of the Baltic and 
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towards the east and south-wish To this points also the fact (otherwise 
hard to explain) that the tribes which in historic time* are settled in 
these district^ Goths* Gepidae, Rtigii* Lemovii*Burgiindii, Chari ni, Varini 
and Vandals* form a separate group* substantially distinguished in customs 
and screech from the Western Teutons* but shewing numerous points of 
affinity* especially in language and legal usage* to the Northern Teutons- 
When, further, n series of Eastern Teutonic names of people* appear 
again in Scandinavia those for instance of the Goths: Onxdftigoih {TaLvroi T 
Gautar* Gothland); Greiitungis Creating* ; Hugians: Mugt (Hygir, 
ituguhmd); Jiurgundiones: Bargundarholmr ; and when we find in 
Jordanes the legend of the Gothic migration asserting that this people 
came from Scandinavia (St'andzu hmthi) as the qfficina gmtmm aut cerit 
vclut vagina natkmmn ; the evidence in favour of a gradual settlement of 
eastern Germany by immigrants from the north seems hrre&fatihlc- 

By the year ca\ 400, at latent, the Teuton* must have reached the 
northern base of the Sudetea 1 . It wa* only a step further to the settle¬ 
ment of the upper Vistula; and if the Bastamae, the first Germanic tribe 
which comes into the light of history, had their sent here about iu:- 300, 
the settlement of the whole basin of the upper Vistula, right up to the 
Carpathians* must have been carried out by the Teutons in the courte of 
the fourth century n.c. 

It was with Kelts that the Teutons came in contact towards the 
sources of the Oder in the mountains which form the boundary of 
Bohemia- Now there is no race to w hich the Teutons owe so modi a_s 
to the Kelts- The whole development of their civilisation was most 
strongly influenced by the latter—4o much so that in the centuries nest 
before the Christian era the whole Teutonic race shared n common 
civilisation with the Kelts* to whom they stood in a relation of Intel- 
factual dependence; in every aspect of public and private life Keltic 
influence was reflected- How- ciunc it then that a people whose civilisa¬ 
tion shews such marked characteristics ns that of the Teutons of the 
Later Bruize Age could lose these with such surprising rapidity— 
perhaps in the course of a single century P 

Dk curliest habitat of the Teutons extended* as we have seen* on the 
south fis far as the Elbe. This river aim marks the northern boundary 
of the Kelts. All Germany west of the Elbe from the North Sen to the 

1 Tki* it! shown hy the iinm^ hor mured from tlw Kellie for the central 

Lfprnm.il mujyft 1 , the RtrcyniM) Forest of tkp tnisiks nihl RffinWi Ettlled in Old 
Hiu:h Geruuin F efgimia from the Trutdnic * Fergunjo (*Fe?gonm) from the Early 
Teutonic^ Lirly Keltic * Perkmi m (borrowed, therefore, bcXonr the loss of the 
p-Miucirt, which took place iu Keltic at latest m the fifth eentaif u.<uul before the 
Teutonic scitiud-shiftmg'}, and nlw by the twine for tin 1 ’ Kelts in general ^ ufrAm or 
WaHrna orWwJhm from the Kellie *Wolkm L*i, Vnfaa*)* bomwuigs whU=h ran 
only he expkiutil liy contact with ike Kelts who lived on ike southern skirts oT tke 
ouiga 
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Alps was in the possession of the Kelts, nt the time when the Teutons 
occupier! the western shores of the Baltic basin. The vigorous power of 
expansion which this race displayed in the last thousand years ot (he 
prehistoric nge has left its tracer throughout Europe, and even in Asia; 
and that h whftt gives it such importance in the history of the world. 
The whole of Western Europe—France with Belgium and Holland, the 
British Isle* and tlie greater part of the l*j reiincan peninsula, in the south 
the region of the Alps and the plains of the Fo—has been at one time 
or another subject to their rule. Eastward, migratoiy swarms of Kilt,, 
pushed their way down the Danube to the Black Sea and even into Asia 
Minor k 

The starting-point of this movement was probably in what is now 
north-western Germany ami t he Netherlands, and this region h therefore 
to be regarded u the original home of the Keltic face. Flai'c-name* 
and river-names, the study of which is a most valuable meati* of 
elucidating prehistoric conditions, enable us to prove the existence in 
many districts of this original Keltic population 1 . They are scattered 
over the whole of western Germany and as far a* Rrahant and Hander** 
but occur witli especial frequency between the Rhine anti the Wescr, 
lit the north the Wfirpe-Bach (nOrUt-eest of Bremen) marks the limits 
of their distribution, ill the east the course of the Leine* down to 
Rraoppc - in the south they extend as far els the Main where the AschaJT 
(anciently Aseapha) nt Aschaflenburg forms the last outpost of their 
territory. They are not found on the strip of coast along the North 
Sea* occupied later by the Chauri and Frisian** nor on the western *ide 
of the ElW-, From this we may safely conclude that these districts 
were abandoned by their original Kellie population earlier, indeed 
considerably earlier* than those to the irat of the Wewir, and also that 
the exjmnsluts of the Teuton* westward* proceeded along two distinct 
lines, though doubtless almost conteinporaneoualy—one westward along 
the North Sea and one in a more southerly direction up the Elite along 
both it* hank*. 

With this view the results of prehistoric archaeology aw in complete 
agreement. We have deter mined the area of distribution of the 
Northern Hronxc Age—which we saw to be specifically Teutonic—as 
consisting, in the earlier period (up to r. b.c, 1000), of Scandinavia and 
the Danish islands* and also Sdih^wig-Holstein, Mecklenburg tun 1 West* 

L AimiHif Keltic rivf r-uvnw are thi> Rhine (Keltic R^noa from mt older # RaS^w, 
*Llams) p the Main Mein, in which the Kellie diphthong id 

plwemd), the Em broker (Embtaara from in older Aiahkem) and tho £ + ijjp p nL*o 
porhajw the Lahn f Slcg, Kalir v Leio* mid sne the Jlio niMiTitaiti-nain^ 

Tnu Ei ms j, FIuda uclpI Stiluliid «the old liiiine for the Thllriik^iiiH Forest) also butray a 
Keltic origin. tVith must bf> clansc**! numpmus MEDfe! of ptare* and rivprjt 

which Imn, sometime* even now, the arclioSc tf L ramiaUoT& nijki or in HS/h Gamma 
-Vjv* -affii -r/wr, ~up<t f -«/ii}* which U abwitalrfy iaerptfabk from 

the Teutonic hut h&A its parallel* in Kellie and |wiiiU clearly to a, Kellie origin. 
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Pomerania, and therefore bounded on the smith -west by the Elbe. 
But in the Later Bronze Age (a 1000-600) this territory is enlarged 
in all directions. On the south and west especially* to judge from the 
evidence of excavations* it extend# from the point at which tin* Wart ha 
flows into the Oder, in a south-westerly direction through the Spreewald 
and Flaming district# to the Elbe; then further west to the Hora* and 
from there northwards along the Oker end A 3 ter to about the estuary of 
the Weser, and finally along the coast-line as far m Holland, In 
Thuringia the Keltic [icopHe* maintained their hold somewhat longer. 
The northern part of it—above the Unstrut—may have received a 
Teutonic population in the cuur?»o of the fifth century H.c.; the southern 
in the course of the fourth* On the of her hand* the whole region 
westward from the Wp&r zuicl the Thnringfan forest far ^ the Rhine 
was stjll in the possession of the Kelt.' about the year lie. -H)U, anti was 
only conquered by the Teutons in the course of the fallowing century h 
It may lie taken os the Assured result of all the linguistic and 
Archaeological data* that only afiout the Year a.c. Hie whole of 

north-western Germany was held by the I eutnus, who had now reached 
the frontier-lines formed by the Rhine and the Maui, 

About the dose of the fifth century a<c, T a new civilisation Appears 
in the Keltic domain, a civilisation which, from the line taste and 
technical perfection of its productions, deserves in more than one 
respect to rank with that of the classical nations. This is the so-called 
Li Tenet Civilisation, which takes its name from a place oh the north 
side of the bike of Neuchltd where especially numerous and varied 
remains of it have come to light. Where its centre is to be located we 
do not know-—somewhere* we may conjecture, in the South of France or 
in Switzerland. Shirting from this point it spread through nil the parts 
of Europe, which were not under the swny of the Greek and Roman 
civilisation. Following the course id the Rhone, of (the Rhine* and of tin- 
Danube, it rapidly conquered all the countries m which Gallic tongues 
were spoken and maintained its supremacy until the Graeco-Roman 
civilisation deposed it from its primacy. 

It was with thin highly developed civilisation—so far superior* 
especiallv in it# highly advanced knowledge of the working of iron* to 
the Northern* which still only made use ui bronze— that the teutons 
came in contact in their advance towards the south-west. It is ipiite 
intelligible that the Teutons in the course of their two Hundred years of 
struggle with the Kelts for the possession uf north-western Germany, 
should have eagerly adopted the higher civilisation of the Kelts. 

1 The Keltic lend tuuwin -iz/ml— which I Lin- mainly itt lh<? cuutitry between the 
WwOTand the Kbina—wen mmffiKted by tbe Toutunk toond-sHifting, therefore 
njusi Ti?*.™ boea already adopted into the vocabulary of tho: „ ,U ' Ll l r !i 

too,, prebiitorio rcniaia* in Lbi- reffou iluWii to the |f Miudhfi l+Tcmt l eniul 
[c + ».e. fttKi). sud in it* south mi part 3 even Uter, are so dirtcactivclf Keltte that 
then? can Ise no doubl il was still in Keltic occupation. 
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Vague reminiscences of the former supremacy of the Keltic nice 
sumved. into historic times. Ac fait antra tempo* rum Germanos G'alii 
virtutti sujkTarffitj ultra hetiu iu/errenG propter kominum multUudiurm 
agrique iuopku n tram Shemtm volomas mhttrgut 7 wxites CuatP— 
ti piece of information which he must have derived from Gaulish 
source*. Here belong also the Gallic tradition reported by Tim agents 1 
according to which a part of the nation was said tib imulh extimht 
CGnfluxisxr H trartibu# Tramrkemms rrchritate heliorum ci mliuriour 
ftrvuit maria mlil/m mis expul ww* Caesar himself mentions a Keltic 
tribe, the Menapu* on the right hank of the lower Rhine. 

It is impossible to avoid the con elusion that the Keltic Teuriscaiis of 
northern Hungary were originally settled in south-central Germany 
between the Erzgebirge and the Harz, but later (about it.c. 400) were 
forced out of this district by the pressure of the advancing Germans 
and retired in two sections towards the south and south-east. 

About the year b.c, 200 the Teuton occupation of north-west 
Germany was, as we have seen, completed, having reached the Rhine on 
the w r e*t and the Main on the south. But the great forward movement 
towards the south-west w m not to be stayed by the*e rivers. Vast 
waves of population kept pressing downward from the north, and giving 
fresh impetus to the mo veined b P lTie whole Germanic world must at 
that time ham been in constant ferment and unrest Nations were born 
and perished. Everywhere there was pressure and counter-pressure. 
Any people that had not the strength to maintain itself against its 
neighbours, or to strike out a new path for itself, was swept away. The 
tension thus .set up Hrst found relief on the Rhenish frontier/ About 
the middle of the second century h,c* Teutonic hordes swept across the 
river and occupied the whole country westward of the lower Rhine a* 
tar us the Ardennes and the EifeL Ttu» hordes were the ancestors of 
the later tribes and clan* which meet us here in the 6r*t daw n of history, 
the Etmrm&r, CmdtyH, Cmved* Punmim, Segni, Xrrvii, GrudH, arid 
af«o of the J e ruandri^ Smivei^ Huetmu^ CtOTtar.f, wf*o appear later, well 
M of ^ Tungri, who after the annihilation of the Ehurount bv Caesar 
succeeded tu their territory and posit Eon of influence. The Tmeri* on 
the other hand, who had their scat further to the south beyond the 
Eifel, were doubtless Kelts’, 

! hr teutonic invasion of Gaul must have taken place main] v in the 
Irnlf of the second cmhuy n.c., but it ntill in pfogrCM in 
t m-Nitr r. time. It may Milficc briefly tu mail in t)m connexion the 
Hinv«*ful campaign pf Ariovbtiu; the iocarsaa immediately before 


1 Ammlirwiij xv. 0. 4. 

- Thai the ether tribes which we We just wnieJ wens of Teutonic orljrit. there 

Tu tZTT’ 7' d th ° * MflU “ Wr *“ P«*ve that these X. were 

Ktlnc (*">'«*■ Attrrtxm'kunr!,, ir. pp. 104 ff.) cnurt he pronMuiuxi to We «,.r 
pleteiy Ailed, *» u *Wro by- It. Much {Dwutmkb pp. w > tf.) 
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C 4 tc*nr entered upon hi* province, of 24,000 Ilarudi into the country of 
the Swjmmi ; the invasion of the Sue hi under \nsua and Cimberius in 
the year 58 ; him! of the tMpebes and Tencteri lit the beginning of the 
year bx+ 55, That there were even later immigrations of Teutonic hosts 
into north-eastern Gmil may he conjectured from the absence of any 
mention bv Caesar of several of the trilies which were settled here in the 
time of the Km pi re, and this conjecture is raised almost to a certainty 
bv the known instance of the Tungri 

It was only later, in the time of the migrations of the dmbri, and 
doubtless in connexion therewith, tliat the frontier formed bv the Main 
was crossed. It was—to the best of our information—a portion of the 
Suobi, previously settled on the northern hank of this river, who were the 
first to push across it, and after driving out the Helveti, established 
themselves firmly to the south of the river, and were here known under 
the name of \fjirconiojini (Men of the Marches)—the name first meets 
us in Caesar, in the enumeration of the peoples led by Ariovbtus. 
Their country, the Marm, extended south to the Danube, That the 
Tulingi (mentioned by Caesar as fiut-ihi i qf the Helveti) were of Germanic 
origin is put beyond doubt by their name, which is garni German and 
forms a pendant to that of the Thuringh But it will doubtless be 
near the truth to sec in them not the whole nation csf the Marcouimuii, 
but only a tribe or tacat division of it, and doubtless its advance-guard 
towards the south. In any ruse it is evident from Caesar's account that 
numbering as they did n round 5ti,O0O (BAr. i. 29. 2) p of whom about 
8001) were warriors, they formed a united whole with a definite territory 
and were not merely a migratory body of Marcoiuonni gathered together 
ad hoc, 

A remnant of the old MuiToanmiEii of Eolith Germany, who in the 
year h,<\ 9 migrated to Bohemia, doubtless to be found in the 51 min 
Nicrctw whom we meet with in the hme of the Empire on the lower 
SivUr, Further to the north* on the southern lumk of the .Main, near 
Mittenbcrg, we find the name of the 'Tout*mi in no inscription which 
came to light in the year Hereupon certain scholars 1 hme 

arrived at the conviction that this locality was the original home of the 
IVutoriCi whom we hear of in tissociatiun with the {Jimhri r mid so that 
they were not of Germanic but of Kellie origin, being of Helve Me race 
and identified with the Helvetic local clan of the ToHryffiwf id Strabo, 
This hypothesis must 1 h_ j absolutely rejected. There must have been 
some connexion between those Twdom and the Tcutoni of history, But 
to conclude without more ado that the Tatani were Helveti, South- 
Gennan Kelts, is to do direct violence to the whole body of ancient 

1 i' \LL* XIif. (MID, ilattua f h- rIin] j- from ahnut the beginning of the wecotfd 
century a. a. ^ itiief \ fbnfongi , C rm . | 

a <>. IVntdruUehr 1 Zrihrhrijlt IX, (101K>1> p, 213 J R. Much, Dmt*rhr 
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tradition* which constantly represents the Teuton I as a people whose 
original home was in the North. The simplest solution of the difficulty 
is tiiat the Mifctenberg Totdoni were a fragment which split off from the 
Teutonic peoples during their migration southward t and settled in this 
district, just as in north-eastern Gaul a portion of the Cimbri and 
Teutomes maintained itself as the tribe of the Aduatuci. 

The whole process of the expulsion of the Kelts from South German v 
must have been accomplished between d.l\ 100 and 70, for Caesar knows 
of no Gauls uu the right hank of the upper Rhine* and the Helveti had 
been living for h considerable time to the south of the head-waters of 
the river which * as Caesar talk us, divides Helvetic from German 
territory. 

The first collision between the Teutons and the GraecO’Rodmu 
world took place far to the east of Gaul. It resulted from a great 
migration of the eastern Teutonic tribes in the neighbourhood of the 
\ istula, which Imd carried some of them as far as the shore of the Black 
Sea. The chief of these tribes was that of the BastaTnac* Settled, it 
would seem, before their exodus near the head-waters of the Vistula they 
appear, as early as the beginning of the second century b.c + , near the 
estuary of the Danube. The whole region north of the Ivuth, from the 
Black Sea to the northern slope of tile Carpathians, was in their 
possession and remained so during all the trine that they are known to 
history* Another Germanic tribe* doubtless dependent upon them, 
meets m in the me district, namely the Sdri from the lower Vistula. 
The well known and much discussed “p^pbisma" of the tow n of Glbia 
in honour of Ptotoguiies mentions them as allied with the GaJatai, and 
there 1ms been much debate as to what nation is to be understood by 
these PaXaTaj, and they have sometimes been conjectured to be Illyrian 
Kelts (Scordisei), sometimes Thracian, sometime* the—also Keltic—- 
BritolttgiSj or the I eu tonic or even the Goths. The majority 

of scholars has however decided that these “ Galatians M arc the 
Bastamae 1 , whose presence in the neighbourhood of OJbia in the year 
a.c. is attested by Polybius There Is, indeed, touch in favour of 
this hypothesis and nothing against it. The inscription then, which h 
proved by the ciiEiraetar of the writing to he one of the oldest found in 
this locality, would haver been written about the time of the arrival of 
the fiaatarnae at the estuary of the Danube, that is to say, about a.c + 200 
— lHfl t and would therefore be the earliest documen tarv evidence for the 
entrance of the Germanic tribe+ on the held of guncraf history. 

As early ils the year ac, 18S we find the Baatamae in negotiations 
With Philip of Maretlou, Philips plan was to get rid of the Dardankns, 
and after settling bis allies on the territory thus vacated to use it as a 
base for an expedition against Italy. After long negotiations* the 
Ba*tarnae in 179 abandoned their lately-won territory, crossed the 
1 £w> Zeuss Mid 3Uu*h®lm. 
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Danube and advanced into Thrace. At tKit= point King Philip died, and 
after an unsuccessful battle with the Thracians the Rastamae began a 
retreat to the settle radii which they had abandoned; but a detachment of 
some 30,000 men under CLihtiicus pressed on into Dardauia. With the 
aid of the Thracians and Scordbcans and with the connivance of Philip's 
successor, Perseus* lie pressed the third an inns iiaiti for a time, but at last 
in the winter of 175 he also derided to retire* In Rome the intrigues 
of the Macedonian kings had been watched w ith growing mistrust and 
displeasure, w hich found expression in the despatch of a commission to 
investigate the situation in Macedonia and especially on the Dardanian 
border. Thin, therefore, h the first occasion on which the Roman State 
had to concern itself with Teutonic affairs. At that time, it is true* the 
racial difference between Kelts and Teutons was nut yet recognised and 
the BasUmoe were therefore supposed to be Gauls, Before very long 
(168)* w-c liud the Ihistara tie again in relations with the King of Maced on. 
Twenty thousand men, again under the command of Ctondiens* were to 
join hii'n in his struggle with the Romans in Poconia, But Perseus was 
blinded by avarice, and failed to keep his promises. Cloudicuii therefore, 
who had already reached the country of the Mtiedi, promptly turned to 
the right-about and marched home through Thrace. From this point 
they disappear from histoiy for a time, only to reappear in the 
Miihxadatic wars as allies of that King, and they consequently appear 
also In the list of the nations over whom Ftimpey triumphed in the 
year 61. 

In tile East § on the frontiers of Europe and Asia, the Germanic 
race attracted little notice; but in the West, about the dose of the 
second century B.c. t it shook the edifice of the Roman Shite to its 
foundations and spread the terror of its name over the w hole of Western 
Europe. It was the Cimbri, along with their allies the Tcutones and 
Ambroses, who for half a score of years kept the world in suspense. All 
three peoples were doubtless of Germanic stock 1 . We may take it m 
established that the original home of the Cimbri was on the Jutiah 
peninsula, that of the Ten tones somewhere between the Ems and the 
Weser, and that of the Atnbmnes in the same neighbourhood, also on 
the North Sea coast The cauj®c of their migration was the constant 
encroachment of the sea upon their coasts, the Occasion being an 
inundation which devastated their territory, great stretches of it being 
engulfed by the sea. Tins is the account given by ancient writers ami 

J Thu jir^uvneuts which have been alleged in favour uf ihe Keltic origin of the 
Teuluuea, and fruiivtimra * 1*0 uf the Ambntmiis, and even pf the Cimbri, are njniu- 
imtimahh*. Not only the tmaninutim uf uiti-tjuity which always represents 

the LlmbrJ and Tvutunca m having their original hnffic on the German North Sea 
crust, hut also the very names of these people* which, despite all the contrary 
n^ertioug of the Keltic tiuthtmSajrtJ'* can lie EiaiuraUy and convincingly explained 
from the Teutonkj put their tiernumic character beyond doubt. 
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we have no reason to doubt it- truth. The exodus of nil three people 
toot: place about the same time, and obviously in such a wav that from 
the lint they went forward in dose touch with one another/ First thev 
turned southwards, probably following the line of the Elbe, crossed the 
Enspbirge and pressed on into Bohemia, the knd of the Bon. Driven 
-u vt' the latter, they seem to have made their way along the valley of 
t in . lari'll, southwards to the Danube, anil then tliruugh hutnutiia into 
^ e country of the Smrdisci. Here, too, they encountered (in the year 
n+1 such vigorous opposition tliat they preferred to turn westward*, 
that brought them into contact with the Taurisci who hod just (Bi¬ 
ns) formed a close aliknre with the Romans. In the Camic Alps was 
statjonuda Roman army under the command of the Consul Cn. Papin us 
tarbo, which immediately advanced into Xorieum. Carbo’s attempt bv 
means of a treacherous attack to annihilate the Teutons ended in a 
wvere defeat ITic way into Italy now lay open to the victors. Rut 
bo great was the awe in which they still held the Roman name, that they 
promptly tomedaway towards the north. Their route led then, to the 
terntory of the Helveti, which then extended from the Lake of Constant 
ob far as the Wain. The Helveti do not seem to have offered any 
resisUmce; indeed a considerable section of the Helveti -the Timirini 
and 1 oygeni attached themselves to the Teutonic migrants. The 
Germanic hosts then crossed the Rhine and pressed on southwards, 
plundering as they went 

if Jk “e m thL - V ha M hl lho va % the Rhone, on the frontier 
of the Roman province of Transalpine Gaul, for the protection of 
winch a strong army under the Consul M. Junius SUam* had taken 

nL 1 k V'™"* ******** but We ™ ^fcated for the second 
*T aSS Ehc shrank from invading Roman territory 

and preferred to plunder and ravage the Gallic districts, which th/v 
completely lit,.I waste. Finally, in the year 105 they appeared onre 
more on ^ frontier of «the Proving this time recked to attack the 
Romans Of the (lire* armies which opposed them that of the Legate 

fin n'n ► > 'TJPI **** in tbu territory of the AJlobS- 

On h October followed the bloody battle of Amrnio in which their 

two anmcH, niufer the Consul Cn. Mallius Maximus and the 1 W* uJ 
0. bcn ilmsCftepiQ, m ull some et>,U0U troops were completely annihilated 
But instead of marching inti. Italy, the bwbnriam once again fet \\l 
humm,h e moment dtp and thus lost the fruits of their victory They 
force* The Cimbri marched „w nv w«.twards, HrstiS 

tb/’l'T^ ° n /'h Ult ° r > indecisive struggle with the IV](iLeri • 
*} C He|veti turned northwards to continue the work of 

jduadenng Gaul, In 103 the Cimhriaa hosts made their way C2 to 

u“ Z ,T'^' : j 1 ' t ™*?? “ f south.iWai, v,w«".i h 

their comrades who had remained behind. 
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IfttT Rt l* 8 * thcv P re P«^ ft nmrvh upon Italy. In the spring of 
the mam of the united horde, began to move »S, 

T*?* r J 0n ’ ° f ahout M00 men the nuclei of the later tribe 
of the Aduatuc—remained behind in Bdgica to guard the spoil. 
Uoubtlcss with a 'tew to the difficulties of the pJCe 0 f the Air™ 

2Eft “ maU T ° f bUP ? ] ?’ ** before loS 

ded into three columns. Che plan w &, that the Teutons and 

Ambmnre shoidd make thdr way into the plain of the Pu from the 

Side, crossing the Maritime Alps, while the Cimbri and the 

nnriT < ?tif b r a[d "'I** “ inking movement mid enter from the 
north, the former by way of the Tridentine, the latter by wav of the 

1 ' f Bul tt,e attempt was planned on too vast a scale, and was 

wrecked by the ini itaiy' skill of Marius, The Ambroncs and Teuton . 

Tl ew l " ,T <l0Ub,e Wtls Six tine (summer 

S’ rT> h T t0 ° f ,T ? M overtoof( the ™ ill the following venr, 
Tbcy had already reached the soil of Italy, into which they had (breed 

th ir way ftfter a vretortous encounter with Qnintus Lute tin* Cntulus on 
the Adige, when (SO July 101), on the plain, of Vmdlae, the scaled 

an^Sus ' t' 'r fir " altC , y mUted ^ thlf Unitt<i (o ™> o( «**» 

2£?Jt ht /:r'7; wbo wcre f°™i the third invading force, 

r^rnsed the newsof tlm defeat of the Cimbri when they were Still un 

ot % %mWld rtK " d ™ d to their 

Hof ST^j* JT T greftl lnv&sion rf the northern barbaruins *«* 
defeated, and Western Europe could once more breathe freely 

JVe saw aw that about ae. 100, doubtless in connexion with the 
JR”*, ° f thc °-W «d Teutones in South Germany, the liny 
V *k * !lin WRS ^ rftSsc ^ Vy the Germanic jwoplefl, and the settlement 

llria'Tr f ww " that ™» tht "LTJEJt 

generation later there was another attempt to extend the Germanic 
sphere nf influence westward over Gaul. About the year s.o. 71, „ the 
imitation of the powerful tribe of the Sequani. Arioviatus chief of the 
*sucb, cr-Kscri the Hhine with 15,000 wa3L to 

wt^TSLT nSt *%**'"'" the Aedl,i - But the victory 
TZ ll 1,01 retuni tu tW «m land but remained 

ZaSJTZ- f " "T* “ d themselves in the 

Jhj h nrT d lh,S Gerfll,ltlk ‘ ^ttlement on Gaulish territory—it 
!^SJ U ( Z Nemetw and Tribocd, and finally extended 

r lhe wh t ofth * '<•* «<** of the Rhine valley, eastward of the 
osgte: -soon emne a menace to all the surrounding tribes. A united 
attempt, in which the Aedui took a leading part, to expel the intruders 

luTt Z'r Tl* *7 aumth * “ fightQ L a S 

rf.? I ° f ^ G ? S T -^^tobriga), apparently in the year ac. (if 
Gaul lay defenceless at the fret of the victors, and they did not fail to 
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nuike the most of their success, The Aedui and all their adherents 
were forced to give hostages and to pay a yearly tribute. Nunc dared 
to oppose the conqueror*, who already regarded the whole of Gaul as 
their prey. They pursued their work deliberately and systematically, 
constantly bringing in new swnruis of their compatriots* chiefly Suebi and 
Marcomiinni, and assigning them lands m the territories which they had 
subjugated. Settlers came even from Jutland, Endusi and Harudes 
"•4,000 strong, and on their arrival the Sequain were forced to give up 
another third of their territory to the new-comers. Thus the power 
of Ariovistus become very formidable. The establishment of a great 
Germanic Empire over the whole of Gaul seemed not far distant. 

At other points also the Teutons were preparing to cross the Rhine. 
It seemed ns if the example set by Ariovistus would lead to a general 
invasion of Gaul* flood the whole country with Germans, and overwhelm 
the Gaulish rare. The movement liegnn on the upper Rhine, on the 
Helvetic border. The He! vets had been obliged, as we have already 
seen, to retire further and further before the pressure of the Germans, 
until finally all the country north of the Lake of Constance was lost to 
them, and the Rhine became their northern frontier. Even here they 
were not allowed to rest A short time after the appearance of 
Ariovistus the Teutons had again endeavoured to enlarge their border 
towards the south* and there ensued a long struggle upon the Rhine 
frontier. It was only by their utmost efforts that the Helveti were able 
to beat off the attacks of their opponents. Weary of the constant 
struggle, they at last resolved (a.e. 61) to leave their territory. This, 
as we have seen, they did three years later, when some smaller tribes, 
among them the Germanic Tulingi (p, 189 xup.) y threw in their lot with 
them. The Jura region, the entrance to southern Gaul, thus lay open 
to the Teutons. In the same year there apj>eared on the middle Rhine, 
probably in the Tamms region, a powerful Suebian army—a hundred 
* l gnu’s * under the leadership of two brothers named Nasua (perhaps 
Mnsua) and Cim berms—and threatened to invade from this point the 
terra ton’ of the Treveri on the opposite hank. Finally, there was great 
restlessness also on the lower Rhine, among the tribes inhabiting the 
right bank, especially among the Tsipetes and Tencteri, in consequence 
especially of the repeated aggressions of the warlike Suebi. t 

This was the condition of affaire when Caesar (b.c. 88) took up hi* 
command in Gaul. He was wdl aware of the clanger tn the Roman 
occupation which lay m these wholesale immigrations of Germanic 
hordes into Gaulish territory, and it was consequently his first care to 
take prompt measure* to meet the Teutonic periL It is well known 
how he performed this task* how he removed the haunting dread of a 
general irruption of the Germanic peoples into Keltic territory, and at 
the fjonic time established security and order upon the Rhine frontier. 
Use restoration of the conquered Helveti tu their abandoned territory 
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in order that they might continue to serve, but now in the Roman 
interest, as n buffer-state, secuitd Gaul* and especially the valley qf the 
Rhone, against incursion's front the direction of the iipper Rhine* Hri 
victory over Ariavjahia destroyed the latter's vast levies and with them 
his ascendancy, but not—and herein we see again the far-sighted policy 
of the conqueror—the work of colonisation begun by the Germanic 
ruler. The tribes of the Yangioncs, Nemetes and Tribocei which he hod 
settled in Gnul were allowed to remain where they were* and, like the 
Helvetij were placed under the Rinnan suzerainty while retaining their 
racial independence — uf arptrm i* non vi cusiodirtntur. Hut while 
Caesar allowed these settlements to remain, ho repressed with all the 
greater energy all further efforts of expansion on the part of the dwellers 
on the upper Rhine. True, the Sucbian bands which in 5S hful mustered 
on the right bank of the river, had retired on receiving news of the 
defeat of Ariovigtug, so that there was no fighting with them, but the 
attempt of L r sipetes and Teneteri* id the following year, to find a new 
home for themselves in Gaul led to a battle, in which a Urge portion 
of them perished, and the rest were flung hack across the Rhine. 

Augustus assumed the offensive agamst the Teutons, Even though 
the extension of the Roman dominion as far as the Elbe effected by 
the brilliant military ^accesses of the two ‘step-sons of the Emperor 
was of short duration—the year a.d* 9 witucked the loss of the territory 
won by Urn expenditure of so much blood, of which it had been proposed 
to make a new province of German in Magna—yet the Rhine frontier 
was secured fur a DqiisidcrHble time to come bv a belt of fortresses 
garrisoned by an army af nearly 80*000 men. This frontier was not 
seriously threatened for two hundred years thereafter. Throughout that 
period, except for u few insigniHcant mida, Guifi eastern neighbour 
remained quiescent. It was only in the third century that unrest shewed 
itself again, thereafter steadily increasing as time went oii r And the 
cause of this was the appearance of two powerful confederacies which 
thenceforward dominated the history of the Rhineland—the Alemans 
and the Franks. 

While the expansion of the Teutons towards the we*t was thus 
barred by tlie Huhihiis, it proceeded the more vigorously in a southward 
anti south-tfAstward direction* It is true that but little certain informa¬ 
tion baa cotne down tn us t The movements of population p implied by 
Lhe appearance of tlie Marcmiianni in Bohemia, of the Quadi in Moravia, 
of the Naristi between the Rohmer A Void and the Danube, of the Ruri, 
Larringi, Victovali in the north of the Hungarian Jowl anils are all 
more or less shrouded in ubmurity, and it is but rarely possible to line} a 
clue to their relations. A1 lout B.e. t}9 the Boil I tail lieeii forced by the 
advance of tlie Germanic races from the north to abandon their ancestral 
praaetfioiii* A portion of them found a dwelling-place in Pannopia, 
another portion, on its way from Noricum, joined the Helvetic migra- 
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tiotu The north uf the country thus loft unoccupied immediately 
tnkcu up bv HctfOtmdnric, Seiunonic and Vandsjic bands* offshoots of 
the three great tribes which flanked Bohemia on the north. From them 
were doubtless sprung the peoples who at a later time are met with here 
at the southern Lwise of the Sudotes, the fialirt and CtiFftWfcti. 

They were followed by the Murcomwmi* who, doubtless in consequence 
of tlie ml&Ury successes of Dmsus in Germany, mnde their way, under 
the lead of Ihfiir chief Mar! sod, to the further side of the Boh me r-Wald 
and occupied the main portion of the former country of the Boil, 

The powerful kingdom which this Germanic prince established by 
bringing in further masse* of settlers and by subjugating the surround¬ 
ing tribes—even the powerful Semntraes,the Langobords, the Goths and 
the Lugi (Vandale) arc said to have acknowledged his su/emiiity—had 
no rival in northern Europe, and with its trained army of 70,000 
footmen and 4000 horse soon became a menace to the Homan Empire. 
The importance which whs attached to It, and to the commanding 
personality of its ruler bv the Romans themselves, is evident from the 
extraordinary military preparations which Tiberius set on foot (a.p. (J). 
As ih well known, the intervention of the Homan arms was not in the 
end called for* But what even they might not have been able to accom¬ 
plish was effected by inner dissension. Ill the struggle for the supremacy 
of Genii mi v against Anoinius at the head of the Cherusci, and of all the 
other peoples who Hocked to the standard of the liberator Gcrmamae , 
Mar bod w r a& defeated, jmd the fate of his kingdom was thereby decided. 
First the £emnones and Ijingohards ranged themselves on the side of his 
adversaries, then one tribe after another, so that he found his dominions 
in the end reduced to their original extent, the country of the Marcn- 
inannir With the ruin of his Empire his own fate overtook hum 
Treachery in his own camp forced him to seek the protection of the 
Hi»mans. The fall of its founder did not, however, affect the stability 
of the Bohemian kingdom of the SuebL Although the Mwcomwrai 
were never afterwards able to regain their ascendancy, they held their 
own far on into the decline of the ancient world* in the country which 
they had occupied under Marfaod's leadership. Indeed after a time their 
power was so far revived that, in alliance with the (Juadi, they were able 
tu dominate the upper Danube frontier for fully a century. 

The earliest mention of the Quad! occurs in the geographer Strabo. 
He names them among the Suebkn tribes who settled within the 
Hercvnkn Forest, the mountains which form the frontier of Bohemia. 
The country which they inhabited is nearly the present Moravia* Its 
eastern frontier was formed by the March, the ancient Marys. That 
they were of Suebuui origin is clear from the express testimony of 
Strabo, as well as on linguistic grounds. The only point which remains 
doubtful is whether even before their coming into Moravia they had 
formed a political unit, or whether they were a migratory bond sent 
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uut bv one of the great Suebian peoples* perhaps the Somnon&s which 
onlv developed into a united and independent national conJTrtUDitjf lifter 
settling in Moravia. The former* however, is the more probable. 

Like their western neighbours the Marcomaniiii the Quadi were the 
isiioct^Pi of a Keltic people, As the Boii had been settled in Bohemia^ 
so in Moravia, from a remote period and down to t aesnr 5 day bad been 
settled the Vnicac Tectomg**. Seeing that about to. 00, the advance of 
the Teuton* from the north over the Erzgebirge and Sudeten caused the 
Boil to leave their territory, it is probable that at the some time, or a 
little later, the peoples further to the became involved in a struggfa 
with the invader*. But whereas the 1km bv; their prompt retirement 
escaped the danger* the Tectosftge-s it would appear* were utterly 
destroyed. We find the Qmd\ soon after in possesion of their territory, 
and since we get no hint of the fate of the Moravian 1 oetosagea, the 
Romans cannot vet have been in possession of die neighbouring country 
of Noric utn. Their destruction must therefore have fallen before u.c. 15, 
when Nurieuni passed under the dominion of Hume. It this hypothesis 
is correct the irruption of the Quftdi into Mum via took place shortly 
after the Boii tind left Bohemia; in any case a considerable time before 
the occupation of that country by the Muwnwmi. 

To the west of the Marcuiiioiim, between the BohmerAV aid and the 
Danube it* far up as the river Noah, ware settled the Namti. It is 
ocpuillv uncertain whence they came and when they appeared in this 
region. It is possible, though that is the UKwt that can lie said, that like 
their eastern neighbours they belonged to the Sochian confederacy-— 
Tadtus certainly counts them ns members of it—and that they are to 
lie numbered among those peoples which, according to Strabo, Mar bud 
had settled in the region of the Hercffnia St/ha. 

Guarding the flanks as it were, of the southern territories of the 
Teutons lay two settlements planted by the Romans; in the west the 
Hermujiduri between the upper Mailt and the Danube, and in the east 
the Vanniante kingdom of the Suebb The former came into being 
i.c. 6-2, the Roman general, Domitius Ahtnobarbus, having aligned 
to a hand of Heniiuiiduri the eastern |urt ui the territory left free by 
the migration of the Marconi jmiii into Bohemia; the latter was created 
by the settlement of hands of Sochian warrior* belonging to the following 
of the fallen Suebinn leaders, Marbod and Co&vulda. 

The Mar\in is of course the March, the dttjttt, as thi* Sucbion svtne- 
iiicnt cannot have been very eitensive, Was probably tlie Waag, though 
it mav have been the Gran, which lies further tn the cast the Brusca 
of Ptolemy are probably identical with these Sneblan* of northern 
Hungary* w ho come into notice several time* in the course of the first 
century* Ah they disappear later* they were probably absorbed by the 
4Juiuh, Further towards the mirth-east* in the Hungarian Lizgebiyge, 
and beyond in the upper region of the Via tula, we find in the first 
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century of our era the Bun and Sidone*. The former, who are men¬ 
tioned as early as Strabo, wen.' probably of BasUimian, and the latter 
of Lugion origin: further still, abutting on the eastern Rank of the 
Sid ones, were the Burgiones, Ambroses and Fnigundiones, doubtless 
also Basturnian. 

If we now review the ethnographic situation in ancient Germany 
about the close of the Hret century AJ>„ «t Hud on its western frontier, 
in the eastern biirin of the tower Rhine, the Chamavi, the Bructeri, 
the Usipii, the Tcncteri, the Chattuarii and Tubontes ; further in the 
interior, on both sides of the Wiser, the great trilws of the Chatti and 
Cherusci: further to the north, the Angrivorii; and, on the North Sea 
coast, the Chauci and Frisians. In the heart of the country three 
powerful Suebiaii populations have their .seat: on the western bank of 
the middle Elbe, extending as far south as the Rhaetiun frontier, the 
Henminduri; north of them, on the western bank of the lower Elbe, 
the Langnbards, and bevond that river, in the basins of the Havel and 
the Spree, the SemuOMS, who were held to be the primitive stock of the 
Suehi, The eastern part of the country was mainly occupied by the 
Lugii. Hie tribes too which appear later, in the ware of the Marqo- 
maimi (the VictemdJ, Asdingi and [jicringi), were doubtless also \ nudalic. 
Northward in the region of the Wortha and Netze, dwelt the Bur- 
gundiones or Burgmidi; further north still, on the Pomeranian Baltic 
coast, the Rugii And Lcmnvi, nest to whom on the western side came 
(with some other smaller tribes) the Saxons. North of these again, on 
the Jutish peninsulai, Lay the Ahglii find \nrinL 1 urning hack to the 
Vistula again 3 we find on its eastern hank the Goths, who, apparently by 
the beginning nf our era, had spread from the shores of its estuary to its 
upper waters. In the south, the portion nf the Hemumduri whichhad 
its seat between the Main and the Danube formed the first link in 
a long chain consisting of Nnristi, Mwcoimunu, (Jundi, Buri, and 
finally, beyond the ctmjbihm Oerwumontm, the numerous branches of the 
Bastarnae. 

It was therefore a vast territory which the Germanic races claimed 
for their own, and yet, as was soon to appear, it was too narrow for the 
f^neJgiis of thi^se ycrtiiig and vigorous nations- On their north foamed 
the sen, to the east yawned the desert steppes of southern Russia: thus 
any further expansion could onlv taken westward or southward direction. 
But on the one side as on the other lav the unbroken line of the Roman 
frontier. Any attempt at expansion in either of those directions 
must inevitably lead to an immediate collision with the Roman 
Empire, 

The storm which lowered upon the Bohemian mountains wju soon to 
buret. Mighty forces were doubtless at work in the interior of Germany 
which shortly ufter the noces-ion of Marcus Aurelius stirred up llie whole 
mass of notions from the Boh iner-Wald to the Garpathiaiis, and let loose 
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a tempest such a* the Roman Empire had never before encountered on 
its frontiers. In the summer of 167 hosts of bar Inmans mustered along 
the line of the Danube, ready to mate an inroad into Roman territory. 
The Praetorian Praefcct, Furius Victorious, was defeated, and slain with 
most of his troop; imd the invading Hood poured forward over the 
unprotected provinces. Not until the two Emperors readied the seat of 
war (spring 168) was the plundering and ravaging stopped. Ihe ixir- 
birians then withdrew to the further side nf the Danube and declared 
their readiness to enter into negotiations’. There, in the winter of 168-9 
the plague broke out with fearful violence in the Roman camp, and at 
once the complexion of events changed for the worse. In the spring, m 
the absence of the Emperors, who on the outbreak of the epidemic had 
returned to the capital. Hie army, weakened and disorganised by disease, 
suffered -mother severe defeat, and the Praetorian Praefcct, Maenmus 
Vindex, met his death. Following up their victory, the Teutons assumed 
the offensive all along the line. A surging mass of peoples— Herwondun, 
Naristi, Mareomanni, Quaili, Lacringi, Buri, VictovaJi, Asdingl and other 
tribes Germanic and lazygic-awept over the provinces of HfotaLm. 
Noricuin, Paimonia and Daeid, Some detached bands even pushed 
their way into North Italy, laid siege to Aquilcia, and destroyed Opitar- 

gumi, further to the west. . . 

But the danger passed as quickly as it had arisen. Effective 
measures were instantly taken. The Hood of invasion was stemmed, mid 
as it receded the Romans, led by the Emperor in person, took the 
aggressive. All the Teutons and Images who remained on the south 
bank were forced back across the river, So successful were the Roman 
arms that by the year 171 the Qundi sued for jieacc. In the following 
year the Roman army crossed the Danube, and laid waste the country «! 
the Marconumni. Thus the tw o most dangerous adversaries had been sub¬ 
dued and the war seemed over. But by the year 174 the Emperor again 
found himself obliged to return to Germany, Scarcely fold he entered 
the country of the Quadi, when the army was placed in a highly 
dangerous portion by an enveloping movement of the enemy, and by 
want of water. Suddenly a torrent of rain descended 1 , and legionaries 
saw in the 41 miracle" a proof of the favour of the gods, and were umpired 
to light with splendid valour, and gained a complete victory. I his 
broke the resistance of the Quad], and the Marromanni also were foreed 


■ 1 refer to the fretunciit of 1’etrns PaftleluH <fl) which Mommsen, Bf. 
SeWfUn, IV. p. 492 n. 1, urigiiB tli* tinw of Pint 

1 There is m ron-ou tu doub t either tbe tvenl lUfclf, or ihr fact * appeared 
lo tho mi Milt* of eont«ixiponri«, of Marcus Aurelia* faiflJKlf* a mirrul<>. 

Etunmck, SUnw$Mtxr+ dt r Iteri, Abed. IB04» y. 835, oiut Tb- Mwttuen, fltrmt*, 
30 (180% p- M = G'm- ikhrificn, ■ *'. p. 49® E* PflterwPy Mitt. 

In*t, rffia. AbL ft (181+4) T p. 78 and A. von UamMstfPHln* ZfAifso. jWem, f, 45i 

, 1ULI4 > p, 612); ct J. Gefoken,. A r . Mihr^wb/. d- khi**. Arttr/JiMJj 3 i 
p, 253. Further ILtonkturo in Sdmna* G*scK. *L n5m* Liiemtur^ %U * ? 644. 
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to make peace. In 176 the Emperor returned to Rome, \md there 
celebrated, along with his son Cuirnnodus, a well-detcrvcd triumph. 
In 177 Marcus rejoined his army with the purpose of completing the 
work of complect. Two new provinces, Marromania mid Samaria,, were 
to be added to hta Empire and were to round off his northern boundary. 
The war began (apparently before the end of 177) with an attack upon 
the Quods, sifter which the Marcoiuanni w r ere to lie dealt w r ith P In the 
course of the throe- Yenr^ war both peoples were so thoroughly exhausted 
that when the Emperor suddenly died (17 March 180) their military 
strength was already broken. 

One of the first acts of Commodity an unworthy mcccsaor of his father, 
was to make peace which surrendered to the all but beaten enemy every 
advantage that hail been wrested from them. The struggle for the lands 
to the north of the Danube was at an end. Meanwhile the Romans 
were con fronted, about the close of the century, with a new F and dangerous 
enemy in the west* in the angle between the Main and the frontier of 
upper Germany and Rhaetia — by the Alemans. As their nansc indicates 1 , 
the Alemans were not a single tribe but a union of tribes— a confederacy* 
We hear (somewhat later) the names of several of the component tribes, 
the JutHungi, the Brlngari, the Buchntif}&nt£A and the Leniitt wrj. 
Whence did they come? No doubt the nucleus of thin confederacy was 
formed by the southern divisions of the HermundurL To these there 
may (wive attached themselves various fragments uf peoples which had 
split off' before and after the Marconmunie war^ just an later, toward* the 
middle of the third century, the Semnones, in Use course of a migration 
southward, probably joined this confederacy and were absorbed by it, 
Before long—as early as 218—the mw nation came in contact with 
the Roman*. So far as can lie made out from the confused account 
which is given u* of their first appearance 1 they had invaded Rhaetia, 
whereupon the Emperor Caracal la took the field against them, hung 
them haul across the frontier and advanced into their territory carrying all 
befbcv 1 1 sin *. Before twenty year* liatl passed the Tell t on*— p resu inably the 
Alemans again—renewed the attack upon the Homan frontier defences. 
So threatening was the situation that the Emperor Scvcrus Alexander felt 

1 Alrmfinui (Gothic ataman* from the Old Teutonic *alsnniiRf) mean* “all 
popple," 14 all men/' tuid therefore dcftijrnitw mi ofjptguto of people*. Sn the 
hUitoriMia Afiiuiu^ QiiAtlmtusi (in Agpithiii&j i, G p p. 17) i &l *AXapmL.*-£ i'vifii tiJWv 

fEO'il' U*$pCufTQi rtJL ^1^1^ £Hl MtJTO S^Dtai CttFllic If 

* V\f> 7 liiFiL mi whLt'h ltikng T //pdiwi^ 41 (1SMWI), p.023 ; uf. flerf^linn, 

it. 7. 2-3; m* Amu. 5 + 4. 15; 10, S + 

1 According to Him reconk of the Arnd College for the year 213 (ft I. L. 
Vi. the mfcmberc- cuailo nil offering OH II Alibis! quod domimu iifju/i»r].,, 

K f Rntiige tid hmtt* cJ&krptind«M harbnroftfm [ffmrm] nif f ut M 

m ti ptmptrt friiritrrqut arttfjtf and on October ah Wwfrfjyi] t>r£torijHnfU0 
of the lonrdjgiL Ob vkderiam 6>n*m mk am is also the tiug* of the aattfng 
lip of the iiiHriptiuti in CCX- lilt. (!4VJ Bod tile RAtne rirlarra trrrmunim appear* on 
the coini of the y ear £13 (Cohen, xv* + p P £10 n. VM-G± 
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himself obliged to break off hk campaign against the Persian*, and take 
over in person the direction of the operations on the Rhine. Negotia¬ 
te im had already begun before hi?, assassination (March 235), but his 
successor, the rough and soldierly .Mailmin, brought new life into the 
campaign. Advancing by forced marches into the country of the 
Alemans he drove the barbarians liefure him without serious resistance, 
laid waste their fields and dwellings far and wide, and finally defeated 
them far in the interior of their territory. 

The result of this campaign, the last war of offence on a large scale 
which the Romans waged on the Rhine, was the restoration ot security 
to the frontier for a period of twenty years. Under Gnllieims—probably 
aliout the year 25H—the storm broke.’ With irresistible force the armies 
of the Alemans broke through the great chain of frontier fortifications 
between the Main and the Danube, and after overpowering the scattered 
Roman garrisons, poured like u Hood rnross the whole of the ^SP 
Decimates, and established themselves permanently in the conquered 
territory. At the same time Rhacti* became a prey to them; nay more, 
ji strong force evon crossed the Alps and penetrated as far as Ravenna. 
The invaders were, it is true, defeated by Galbenu* near Milan, and 
forced to retreat, but the country at the northern base of the Alps was 
lost, and its loss threw open to the Germanic hordes the gates of Italy. 

In addition to ttie Alemans of the upper Rhine, there now appeared, 
on tile lower course of that river, another dangerous enemy, namely the 
Franks. The frontier hud scarcely ever been seriously threatened at this 
point since the days of Augustus, but now under GaiUenus the situation 
was altered. Here also there had quietly grown up a confederacy which, 
under the name of Fraud, the Free, presumably comprised the tribes 
formerly met with in these regions, the Chanwri, Sugambri and other 
smaller TWc name, firet heard in the time of Gallienu-s, was soon 

to become even more terrible in the ears of the Ruinniis tlum that of the 
Alemans, The first Attack of the new league of peoples upon the Rhine 
frontier occurred in 253. The districts on the Gaulish bank of tin 
Rhine soon fell into the hands of the enemy. With great difficulty 
Gallienus succeeded in forcing them back across the Rhine, But others 
followed them, and there ensued a scries of desperate struggles which 
lasted till 253- tin the whole the Honum* had the bud of it, even 
though their army was not large enough to prevent feoUted bonds of 
Franks from establishing thfirosclves upon the left bank of the Rhine, 
In 258 Gollienu* was called away to the lower Danube, which 
urgently demanded ins presence. The conftt&iuu which was created in 
the Rhine district bv the assasai nation in tlie following year of the 
Emperor's son Valerian who hail been left behind as Imperial Resident 
at Cologne, by the ambitious gene wl Ossknus Postumns,gave the Franks 
a welcome opportunity to make a new jnroiui into Gaul, l heir bands 
ranged almost unresisted through the whole country from the Rhine to 
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the Pyrenees devastating as they went. Then they pushed on, as the 
Cimbn had done before them, across the mountains into Spain, and 
in slcIe." havoc of that country for several years, reducing to subjection even 
great cities like Tamieo, while, like the Vandals after them, they also 
made ii foray into Africa. As At the time of the Cimbriiui war, the 
terror of the Gormans spread through all the countries of Western 
Europe, Only after a considerable time Pusturmia— a capn hie soldier 
and a well - i n ten tinned administrator—was able to force the Germanic 
hordes out of Gaul and restore peace and security, Put the Rhine 
became the frontier of the Empire and remained so as long as the Empire 
Listed. 

From this time onward begins a period of incessant fighting with the 
Teutons of the Rhine-country; with the Alemans in the south and the 
Franks in the north- The weakness and exhaustion of the Empire 
caused by inner dissensions becomes manifest. If Postuinus succeeded 
in keeping the Roman possessions on the Gaulish hank of the Rhine 
essential I v intact, his immediate successors were less successful. Hie 
country was left defenceless, and large portions of it were plundered and 
drained of their resources. Probity indeed, whose short reign (STTG-2ti2) 
is a ray of light in these gloomy times, succeeded in clearing them out of 
Gaul, and even ventured to assume the offensive on the upper Rhine, m 
a brilliant campaign forcing the Alemans kick to the further side of the 
Neckar. But such ^successes were but temporary. Only in the time of 
Diocletian does a durable improvement on the Rhine frontier set in, an 
improvement, which was maintained for the next two or three generations. 
During this period a third h£t of invaders* in Addition to the Franks and 
Alemans, appeared towards the close of the century in the taxons the 
terror of the British and Gaulish roast*. In the main, however, Gaul 
was suffered to enjoy peace; and with peace returned pfusjxuity. 

Meanwhile on the shores of the F.uxine* there emerges a people 
with whose name the world w r aa to ring for centuries* the Gotha- 
Their original home Is ad been, it would appear, in Scandinavia, and 
after their migration to the German llidtic const they had at first 
established themselves about the estuary of the Vistula 1 , then in, course 
of time they had moved further southward along the right bank of that 
river, so Unit at the beginning of our era they appear ns far south ti> the 
neighbourhood of the Bohemian kingdom of the Marecamanni. How 
long they remained in this region we do not know, but it is not unlikely 
that their east ware! migration falls about the til ne of the great 
Manzomamik war. We are equally ignorant of the time occupied by 
this migration mid the details of its progress; the only thing certain is 
that it reached its close not later than r. 

! ‘The (wutoji**t on the North fteaciiast memumnL by Pyth&as in the fourth rentaary 
d.c. may huve boto a branch of this pefjjiln which luul wdmd west Wan!, and were 
absorbed probably by the Frijimiua. 
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The territory where the Goths id last took up their abode embraced 
the whole of the northern coast of the Black Sea- In the east it ™ 
separated by the Don from that of the Ahuii. in the *est it bordered on 
the tract of country northward or the Danube Delta uiid the D«um 
frontier which had been settled four hundred years earlier by the 
Bastarnae and the Sriri. Here the Goths divided into two sections soon 
after their immigration, that dwelling more to the west being * na * n 
as the Tervin^i, “the inhabitants of the forest region, while the 
eastern division was known as the Greutungi, “ the inhabitants of the 
Steppes.' For the former the name Visigoths (Vesegoti) came into ra , 
at latest c. 550, for the latter the .mine Ostrogoths, designations however 
of which the meaning is not absolutely certain, although “ the western 
Goths 7- and “the eastern Goths " was an interpretation already known 
to Jnrdanes. Tim boundary between them was formed by the Dniester. 
Before long there appear alongside of them Other Germanic peoples, the 
Gepidae, Taifali T Bonini, Umgundi and Hcruli. The two first at these 
hud some original link of connexion with then). The Gepidae indeed 
appear in the Gothic legend of their migrations as on actual part of 
the Gothic nation. Whether they migrated to the Black Sea region 
at the same time as the Goths, or followed them later, must remain an 

open question. , 

Towards the end of the reign of Severn* Alexander (222-2-foj the 
first indications of the appearance on the northern shore* of the Black bea 
of a new and powerful barbarian race, of a most warlike temper, had 
already become manifest, when the Greek towns of Olbia and lyres tell 
victims to the sudden descent of an unknown enemy from the North. 
A little later, under Gordian 111 (288-844), il* name j* found. In the 
spring of 23# Gothic war-band* marched southwards, crossed the Danube 
with the connivance of the Dacian Carpi and broke into the province ot 
Lower MnesU, where they captured and plundered the town of Mru*. 
The Procurator of the province, Tullius MenOphUn* (238-241), being 
unable to repel the invasion by force of arms, induced the Goths te 
retire by the promise of a yearly subsidy. But by 248 they had renewed 
their attack* on the Human frontier in alliance with the laifali, Asdingi 
and Bastamae. Under the leadership of Aigaith and Gunterich their 
bands again broke into Lower Moesia, assailed without success the fortihed 
town of Morrianople and plundered the unfortunate province again. 

But these first exploit* of the Goths were completely thrown into 
the sbatk by the great invasion of Roman territory mmxs at tni? 
beginning of bv tfatr hm]f4egimdary King Kuiwfl at the head of n 
powerful army. While the Carpi flung themself upon Dacio, the 
Gothic attack whs directed as before upon MocsLw Thence a strong 

i These .rones, like tho itivirinc of tee rue which express, nay have Wh 
etnisidersbly d\ dcr s Atid tts the owttrreoea »f Greutoikgi in Scandanana hu^nU, 
brought by tlie? Goths £flm tlii^Ir origind hotne. 
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detachment pressed onward over the undefended passes of the Radiums 
into Thrace* laid siege to PhUippopulis, and even despatched a plundering 
party into Macedonia* One division of the Got hie army, after vainly 
assaulting Novae and Nieopolis* wa* defeated in the neighbourhood of 
the latter town bv the Emperor Deem* in person, bat this success 
was Immediately counterbalanced by n reverse. The Gotha, while 
retiring southwards by way of Be roe [ Augusta Traiana), tin? present 
Eskl-Zaghra, on the southern slope of the Balkans, defeated the Roman 
troops who were pursuing them. After this bn trie the victorious Goths 
effected a junction with their countrymen who were Investing Pfailip- 
popolls, and that city fell into their hands. The Roinans t however, were 
now making extensive preparations, in view of which the barbarians 
began their retreat. Deems, eager to wipe out the failure at Befoc, 
nought to bar their path, rind, in the hope of inflicting a crushing defeat 
upon them, engaged them near Abrittus, about 80 miles south-east of 
Durostorum (Silistria) in June £51- The day, which began well for the 
Romans, ended in a fearful disaster, a great part of their army was 
destroyed and the Emperor him.sdf rind one of his sons were amung the 
slain. The country from which the barbarians lind just retired now lay 
once more defenceless before them. They were fluidJy bought off liy the 
promise of ft yearly subsidy. 

The Gothic war of 25Q-251 had revealed in its full extent the 
danger which had lain hidden behind the mountain* of Dacia. 1-uter 
events did little to remove the terrible impression which the invasion of 
KnSwa had left behind. On the contrary, the history of the eastern luilf 
nl the Empire in the reigns of \ alerian and Gall tenus, Claudius, Aumlsan 
and Probus is filled with incessant stniggles against the Goths and their 
allies. For even Asia Minor was not ext'nipt from their ravages* besides 
the bands which sw ept dow n by the Balkan- and back again there were 
now others which came by sea from the Crimea and Lake Maeotis to 
ravage a constantly widening area of the coasts of Asia Minor and 
which even penetrated to the inland districts. Especially prominent in 
these piratical raids were the Bo rani and Heruli, two peoples who here 
appear in history for the first time side by side with the Gotlis. The 
first of these expeditions, made by the Borani in So6 against the town 
of Pity us {on the eastern shore of the Black Sen), ended in failure, but 
by the follow ing year these same Burani succeeded in capturing and 
^04'king Pityus and Trapcsma. Even more destructive was the expedition 
which (spring 258) was undertaken by the West Goth*, starting bv i*ea 
and land from the jx>rt of Tynis, The whole western coast of Rithynin 
with the cities of Chaleedon, Nicomedia, Nicnen, Apumeu and Primi, 
wji^ ravaged- The years 2lj8, 26 f and Efi3 also witnessed the vanting of 
the coast hind* of Asia Minor by similar expeditions of the Pontic 
Teutons. Ilium, Ephesus with its renowned temple of Artemiy 
axid Chalcedon, were this time tile victims of the herhariims* 

But all these exploits were for surpassed in importance by the great 
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plundering expedition of the Hcruli in the wsr 26T. l - nun Ijikc 
Mneotift a fleet, said to have been live hundred strong, sailed along the 
western shore of the Engine, then through the Bosphorus, "here they 
itnuU- a successful /igmnst Bynmtium, through the 

Propontis, where Cvants was captured, and the Hellespont, and onward 
past Ijemnos and Seyms across the Aegean to Greece. Here on the 
classic soil of Attica, Argolis and Laconia the wild hosts of these 
harlmriims made fearful havoc, and it was long emmgh before the 
bewildered provincial government ventured to oppose them, 1 he 
defenders, in whose milks the historian Dexippus of Athens played 
a leading part, gradually gained confidence, and when they hud succeeded 
in destroying the ship, the invaders were obliged to retreat by the 
land route. Beaten by the Unman troops their hosts rolled northwards 
through Bocotia, Epirus, Macedonia towards their home, which they 
succeeded in reaching although hard pressed by their pursuers alul at the 
verv last compelled hv the Emperor Ci allien us to light a battle, in which 
they incurred heavy' losses, at the river Nestvw, on the boundary 1*tween 
Macrfftnift and Thnice, 

We have seen above how the Danube had been constantly threatened 
since the appearance of the Goths on the Black Sea, how invasion after 
invasion had descended on Dacia and Moot a. Soon after the accession 
of Gullitnus (probably 256-7)', Dado with the exception of the 
narrow strip between the Tenies and the Danube, which continued ta be 
held down to the time of Aureliati, together with the portion of Lower 
Moesia which lay to the north of the Danube (the present Grout 
Wftl lochia), became the prey of the barbarians. Some of the West 
Goths settled in Great Wtdlachia and the Tuifali in the Burnt; the 
northern districts, especially Transylvania, were occupied by the Victovali 
and Gcpidae, who at this time make their appearance among the 
enemies of Rome. The consequence of the loss of Daria and Tmns- 
Danubian Moesia was that the Teutons now became on the lower 
Danube as well as elsewhere the immediate neighbours of the Empire, 
tlicir territory being divided from it only by the river. 

Only once in this whole period of inward decay did the imperial 
power succeed in winning a decisive victory. Ihut was the achieitmenl 
of the Emperor Claudius, whom Ilia grateful contemporaries and succes¬ 
sors have rightlv adorned with the honourable title ot " Gothicu-s. In 
the spring of 2ti9 the Teutons made yet another attack upon the Empire, 
surpassing all former ones in violence. East Goths anti \\ cst Goths, 
whom tradition here first diatitiguubtt, Bastarnae (Pcucins), Gcpidae 
and Heruli united thrir forces and advanced with a mighty army 
and fleet-—estimated in the sources at 300,000 fighting-men and St>00 

* In ttii year the 1 minting nf cuius for the provinces of Dwiii off. Ilio 

inscrijjtieaH fomul in tbii country ino Jo not come down beyond the tir»t year ol 
tht rtugii of Valerian. 
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ships—against the Danubian frontier, C luce more the province of Lower 
Moesm bore the brunt of their Attack. The land ar my of the Teutons, 
in which Uy their main strength, Imt. made an unsuccessful attempt to 
hike Tumi and Mamiftnopk^ then *.wept like a Mood over the interior 
of the country, wasting and plundering as they wmt. Meanwhile the 
fleet, which wns manned chiefly by Heruli, soiled past Byzantium and 
Cyricu* into the Aegean* and appeared before The^satonica. Part of it 
remained there and blockaded the city; the remainder nmde u great 
plundering expedition which beam elixjueut testimony to the seamanship 
and daring of these Teutons along the coasts of Macedonia* Greece anil 
Asia Minor, extending even an far as Crete and Cyprus, 

This was the situation whan the Emperor Claudius reached the 
scene of war. At his approach the bedegere of the hard-preyed 
Thessaloiiica had hastily drawn off northwards and effected o junction 
with their kinsmen in Upper Moesiu, The hostile forces met near 
Naissuts In the desperate struggle which ensued the Teuton* suffered 
a crushing defeat. What remained of their army was in part cut to 
pieces in the pursuit, in part driven into the inhospitable recess of the 
Balkans where the sumvore surrendered. They were pa illy enrolled in 
the Roman army, partly, in pursuance of a policy initiated hy the 
Emperor Marcus -settled an colon* in the devastated frontier district*. 

Thus the danger wan averted from the Empire* and the desire of its 
F&tlos neighbour* beyond the Danube to make expeditions on the great 
■scale was damped for nearly a huodml yearn No doubt the inroad* and 
piratical voyages of smaller Gothic war-bands continued : indeed, in the 
next fourteen years (£70-&H4) # there was lighting with bands of this 
kind under Quintillu#, Aurelian, Tacitus and Protrn** but all these 
incur*tons were easily repelled by the imperial government, which 
gained strength under Auruliau and Probus. Just ut this time, too, 
there broke out ft severe internal struggle between the Teutons of the 
Euxine and those of the Danube. The first aid called in by the Goths 
against the Tcrvingi WAS that of the lifts tarn tic, hut the outcome of the 
struggle was that the Bastarnac were defeated and compelled to idumdim 
the territory which they krul held so tenaciously fur more than five 
hundred years. The expelled Radaniae, said to have numbered 100 ,000 
men, were taken under his protection by the Emperor Probus and settled 
in Thrace. After that the Tcrvingi, supported by the Taj fall, made war 
on the allied GepidAC and Vandals* while the East. Goths fought with 
their eastern neighbours the Urugundh who on their defeat were taken 
under the protection of the ALmP. We can j*ee that the whole of the 
eastern Germanic woriil wa* in a state of wild uproar. 

On the middle Danube there had lasm no lighting worth mention 

1 ManutrL ycnrlhl Mo- rim. IT (p, 114 where the LmjHreEibJ* Afamxmni 

\* duultth'-3 Tn te ooiTWtffl to jVqiri; itir tturffVtidii are of etMjrsu thfi L-nujundi. 
Cf, te Schmuh, {fcfcA drr p. 14 . 
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since the Marconi Mini t wur. We hear indeed of an incursion of the 
Marcotnftnni in the reign of Valerian, but* broadly speaking, the name 
of this once so warlike nation may be said to disappear from history. 
Their old comrades the tjuadi often appear in association with the 
Wges, from the time of GallicnuH, when they made a descent upon 
Parmonia. There was further fighting with, them in 2H8, as is proved 
hv a coin of Numerian 1 , However, they are in this period thrown into 
tile shade by the other more dangerous assailants of the Km pine; indeed, 
with the appearance of the Goths the main struggle between the Roman 
and Germanic powers bad shifted from the middle to the lower Danulie. 

Shortly after the death of Probus {Oct. 282). the Alemans on the 
upper Rhine, and the Franks and Saxons on the lower Rhine, had 
lx-gun their forays again. The CAstem districts uf Gaul were again orer- 
mn, while the coasts of the Channel were harried by Saxon pirates. The 
Burgundians also haul left their home between the Oder and the Vistula, 
and forced their way through the heart of Germany to the Main. When 
the government hail been taken over by Diocletian, his colleague and 
(after April 286) eo-Eniperor Maximum entered Gaul in the beginning 
of that year; it was his lirst cure, so soon as he bad suppressed the 
insurrection of the Bagaudae, to put a stop to the piracy of the Saxons 
and Franks. He first cleared the left bunk of the Rhine* drove the 
Heruli and Chaivones, two Baltic tribes who had invaded Gaul, right 
nut of the country, and, basing himself on Maim, conducted a successful 
defensive campaign against Aleinam and Burgundians. The defence of 
the coasts wh* entrusted to a taipftblc officer, l arausius the Menapian, 
with a strong command slid extensive authority. But when Garausius 
set up for Emperor in Britain towards the end of 2KB the Teutons found 
a fresh opportunity. The usurper even made common cause with the 
enemies of the Empire and openly helped them. Maxim inn, indeed, 
repeatedly (287 and 291) gained successes against them, but the first 
decided improvement on the Rhine frontier was due to a new develop¬ 
ment of imperial organisation by which Gaul and Britain became a 
distinct administrative department with a governor of their own in the 
person of the general Flavius Constantin* (March 298), who was at the 
same time appointed Caesar. The Franks Were decisively defeated 
witliin their own borders (summer 298), Britain was reconquered I nr 
the Empire (spring 290)—Caxwusius himself had fallen a victim to a 
conspiracy in 299—mid finally by two great victories over the Alemans 
on the upper Rhine peace was at length restored (298-9), and the Rhine 
wits made secme, especially ils regards the upper pari of it-, course, hy 
the building uf forts and the restoration of the defensive works which 
Siad been destroyed by the enemy or luul fallen into deary, hollowing 
the example uf Maximum, CmusUntius settled large mnnbvT* of prisoners 

l Cohett, VI 1 . p. ;rre a. Dl, Willi tlio inscription 1numfu[i\ (^Hitfr/r(uni). 
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of war, tranks, hririans ant! Chnmavi, a* laeti and iotoni m in the wasted 
and depopulated districts of north-east Gaul. Here the}' were to 
cultivate the fields that had best lying fallow, to supply tile labour 
tlmt was sorely needed, and to aid in'the defence of the frontier. The 
country rapidly recovered, trade and commerce began to flourish again, 
arid the ancient prosperity returned. 

It win; m this hopeful condition that the Western provinces came 
into the hands of Constantine when (£5 July 806) he wo* called by the 
will of the army to take up the reins of government During a reign of 
thirty-one years he thoroughly fuliitted the promise of his youth. From 
the first day of his rule he devoted all his efforts to the securing and well- 
heiiig i it the provinces, the Franks who were again on the move were 
ertergeti tally repressed t in the process two of their chiefs wen- taken 
prisoners* and given to the beasts, Similarly four years later a 
combined attack of the Eructeri, Chaumvj, Chmisd, Londoner, Alemans 
™“ Tubaafe* was repulsed with heavy loss. These were the only 
during Constantines long reign on which the Genu anie peoples 
u * Rhine-dktrict made any expeditions oil a laigc scale. 

As regards the actual defence of the frontier, the number of troop* 
WM *5™^ the flotilla on the Khinq was reorganised and raised to a 
consider*!! 1 * strength, mid the belt of fortress^ along the frontier was 
improved In thi* connexion took place the inoccupation Find reforth 
hmtlDn of t Deu H the old bridge-head of Cologne, »likh oiiee 

mure gave the Romans a Arm foothold on the right bank of the Rhine 
on what had now become Frankish soil. 

I he coast defence of Gaul and Britain likewise underwent further 
improvements. Fhe esteWifthraent of a special military command in the 
latter country, mentioned in the Nuthk* Dignitaium under the title rrjjnrj 
litftrh Saxaniei per liriUmnmmj most probably goes hack to Constantme. 
When the Emperor toward* the end of 816 left Gaul for the Inst time, 
the land was in the enjoyment of complete peace, and this happy state of 
affairs continued ^o long ns the internal peace of the Empire was preserved. 

I he enemy on the further side of the Rhine was thoroughly overawed, 
and ventured on nothing more than small violations of the frontier. 

Nevertheless the peace did not endure- When Magnentius, a Frank 
by race, set himself up as Emperor (350), the security of the Rhine was 
immediately imperilled, since the eastern Emperor Constant jus himself 
incite the "Feutons to attack the usurper and so te invade the Empire. 
All that hod I)6en accomplished by Constantine was rapidly lost in the 
di-sawtrous years of civil war between 851 and So$. The left bank of the 
Rhine was again overrun by the Teutons* the fortified positions, denuded 
of their gRirisom, were almost all captured and destroyed and the ojien 
country fnr into the interior of the province was plundered till there vrm 
nothing left to plunder. Although Constantins, after the .suppression 
o the prdljcra tyrannic himself made two campaigns against the 
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Alemans, in the first (spring 354} against the tings Gniidoruad and 
Yndomnr, in the second (summer 355) against the Lsnlienses, lie effected 
practically nothing. It was only when the yoimg^ Cateiar Julian took 
up the command in Gaul that the situation began tu improve. The 
whole year 356 was taken up in lighting against the Alemans, who wens 
driven back on all sides. A great number of towns, including Cologne, 
which had been captured by the Franks, were won buck again. A 
serious defeat incurred in 357 by the raagiitttr ptditum Barbatlo was 
retrieved by the brilliant victory of the Cimsar over the united forces 
of CImodoniar, Scrupio, Vestralp and other kings—in all 35,000 men 
under seven “kings" (regrs) and ten “siibkings" {rtgah's )—at Argento- 
rntutn (Stra-ssburg), Two further campaigns against the Alemans, in 
359 and 361, were equally successful. On the lower Rhine also Julian 
defeated the Franks, the, L’linuri and the Chaumvi (358-360); the 
tracts between the Scheldt and the Meuse were cleared of the enemy, 
seven towns, among them the old fortresses or Hingium, AiitunnamcD, 
Banna, Sovacsiutn and Vetera (all on the Ithine) were retaken, and 
again put in a state of defence. Thus the young Caesar seemed in the 
way of bringing about ncomplete pacification of the Rhine country, when 
he "was compelled to leave Gaul by the out break of the conflict with 
Constantins (361V- 

Once again the country was left defenceless before the barbarians, who 
did not fjiil to prelit by the situation. It was indeed high time when, 
after the death of Jovian (Feb. 36*.), the new Emperor Valentinian entered 
the threatened province in the late autumn of 365, and took up his 
headquarter! at Paris. So much had the situation altered for the worse 
sitia* the departure of Julian that the Alemans could venture in January 
3G6 to cross the frozen Rhine, and penetrate to the neighbourhood of 
Chalons -&ur-Marne. Here, indeed, they were defeated by the general 
Juvinus who bad hastened from Paris to intercept them, and acre 
compelled to heat a retreat. Rut the danger was not done with. The 
guerrilla warfare continued on the frontier, with its Forays mid surprises*. 
Severn! year* of vigorous action were needed before any change wjjj 
apparent Following the old anrl well-tried masim that attack is the 
best defence, Valentinian in 368 himself emswd the Rhine ut the head of 
a considerable army reinforced by contingent* of Illyrian and Italian 
troops. Advancing into the country of the Alemans he came upon the 
enemy at Solieiniunj (Sul* cm the upper Neckar?) 1 and defeated them 

i Kull&r accomjU of three cAidpatiui and of Hit tiothlc War ire ffiveu in the 
next chapter, 

* If this identification m correct* V*lentlnlmi started fmm Trior* and march ed 
tfl the lihhit- by the pr^al military rad through MettZabern-St™sihiiq^ and from 
llnj point advanced hi a MiuLh-piiKt^riy dirvctioEi using the old militar) 1 red which 
1(4 upwards from Offcuhurjr m the Kiiwg V olley and on which alan las* Snkj formerly 
the site of a Roman fortress 
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in K bloody brittle. Two smaller expeditions beyond the Rhine followed 
in the years 371 and 374, The result of this successful assumption of 
the aggressive by the Romans was, broadly speaking, the recovery of the 
Rhine frontier, which rem ai ned for the present exempt from serious 

attack, . 

During this time of military activity the defences along the whole 
line of the Rhine were strengthened. The existing castles and watch- 
towers were improved and many new ones were built j indeed a vigorous 
development of this old and well-tried system of frontier defence is the 
special merit of Vakntinian. Taken generally, his reign marks a revival 
of the strength of the Empire, inward as well os outward, and the results 
of his work upon the Rhine could lie felt for a generation after his 
death. Thus his son aud successor, Gentian (375-383), found for die 
most part his ways made plain and a more peaceful situation obtaining 
on his arrival in Gaul than tliftt which had confronted his father ten 
years earlier. Nevertheless ho too luul to draw the sword against ttie 
Alemans, who—mainly the tribe of the LenU m u eB -i n the spring of 378 
crossed the Rhine with a considerable force. A battle took place near 
Argentaria (Horburg near Colruar) in which the Romans gained a 
complete victory, destroying the greater part of the enemy. Thus, here 
on the Rhine frontier the year 378 brought the Romans once more a 
complete success—the same year which in the East witnessed the break¬ 
down of the Roman military power and the disastrous full of the 
Emperor Valet is. 

In contrast to the Rhine countries, the Damibian province?, had, since 
the death of the Emperor Rrobus, enjoyed comparative peace, Hid 
power of the most dangerous neighbour of the Empire, the Goths, hud 
been crippled for a long time, ns we have seen, by Claudius and Aurelinn, 
and more especially by the dissensions and struggles between the 
different tribes. The East Goths in particular had, since the close of 
the third century, been fully occupied with their own affairs, and com¬ 
pletely disappear for nearly "a century. In the fourth century it is always 
the western division, tlieTerviugi, of whom we hear; as is indeed natural, 
seeing that their conquest of Trails-DanuIlian Mocsia under Gilliams 
hod made them the immediate neigh bourn of the Empire. 

No event* of any great importance on the DumbinU frontier are 
recurded down to the time uf Constantine. True, an inscription of 
Diocletian and his colleagues of a date shortly before 301, celebrates a 
victory over hostile trilics ou the lower Danube 1 , which doubtless means 
the Goths, but these battles can hardly have been of any considerable 
importance. On the other hand Constantine frequently hail trouble 
with the Goths. After some inroads in 314 the frontier defences 
were strengthened by Lhe building of the fortress Trupaenin Tniiuni 

1 CJ.L. in. 0151. 
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(Adaiuelissi) 4 , The removal of troop from the frontier during prepara¬ 
tions of Licinius for another civil war gave the signal at the l*eginning of 
S23 for a new incursion of the Goth*. Thanks to the rapid advance 
of Constantine—which brought him into his colleague's territory— the 
invaders were intercepted before they had done any great damage, and 
after severe losses, including tins death of their leader, Rausiniod, were 
forced back across the Danube. 

After the end of the civil war Constantine strove with unwearying 
wjal to improve the defences of the frontier. The line was protected by 
castles, and although the number of the frontier troops to whom was 
especially assigned the dutv of garrisoning them— the utilites JinHloim or 
ri/Mn(wit—sw considerably reduced, there was no diminution, but, on 
the contrary, a distinct increase of military security, gained by the 
creation at the same time of a mobile field force. So strong did the 
Homan Empire feel itself at this period that towards the close of the 
reign of Constantine it even ventured to interfere in events on the 
further side of the Danube where the Goths andTaifuli were encroaching 
on the SnrroatiAfiS who occupied the tract between the Tilths and the 
Danube. In response to an appal of the Sarujatians for help, the 
Emperor's eldest son Constantine crossed the river at the head uf an 
annv and, in conjunction with the Surmatkns, thoroughly routed the 
Teutons (20 April 992). 

Doubtless in consequence of this defeat, which dearly brought home 
to them the military superiority of the Empire, the warlike ardour of the 
Tervingi and Taifali waa extinguished for a longtime. Their impulse to 
expand, the driving force of all their undertakings, was exhausted for 
the present. The barbarians began to busy themselves with agriculture 
ami cattle-musing. As regards their relation to the Empire, former 
conditions were reversed. By the treaty of peace concluded after their 
defeat they nominally surrendered their independence and recognised the 
suzerainty' of the Homan government, being pledged v& Jbetlrrati, in 
return for ymrly subsidies (aiinowu/brdrraiurae), to share in the defence 
of the frontier, and in case of war to serve as auxiliary troojis. The 
peace continued for more than thirty years. From time to time there 
may have been slight disturbances of the pence—of this, indeed, there 
is inscription'll evidence from the period of the joint role of the three sons 
of Constantine (SaT'-S+O)*, but on the whole both sides strictly observed 
their compact, 

1 ’ilie only record of tticMi event)} is eon tallied in C.f. !*■ in- 13734 (presumably 
fnim tlm year 316 ): He jwinw wun’luh'i A'ierfef 1*911* rioitifitiu rfd. an. FI* t'oi 

CWuatfno rt r[ d ;. £(e4al(a[ne Liciafo] pBtJkneOtuaeUmi* A n®.quorum virtue 
ft ffpoitUniia rttomitit ubiqur iar&tffflnfwi prntiam fMpufi* Hmiih 

lulrfiim eftVim IWjlHMiUiti titiitu nmyirtUQ n /undtim^nti* Jtiiciler Gperr comtnirtii 
of. 

• C.t.L. Hi. 1240JJ. 
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During this bug period of peace the West Goths tiodm^nt a 
revolution, primarilv religious but one which io its con^qucm^ dkted 
the whole mental* social and political life of the people—the introduction 
of Chri&lmmtv* As early the second half of the third century 
Christian teaching had obtained an entrance among them through 
Cappadocian prisoners, taken in the sea-exjieditiolie agaiinst Asia Minor. 
There is no reason to doubt this fact; and it is equally certain that a 
century later there were among the Goths representative* of ihv most 
van ous schools of belief, Catholics, Arlans end (dnee about *15d) Audi an*. 
According!Vi the beginnings of Christianity among the Goths of the 
Danube reach far hack, and lbs diffusion among them took place under 
the moat various and independent influences. Of a conversion of the 
nation there can be no question, at least as far down as the middle of 
the fourth century. Thrir conversion only begins with the appearance 
ofl-Htik 1 . 

Born of Christian parents about the year 810-11 in the country of 
the Goths, he grew’ up as a Goth among the Goths, although Greek 
blood Unwed in his veins. One or other of hh parents came of a 
Christian family from the neighbourhood of Famous in Cappadocia 
which had been carried into captivity by the Goths in the time of 
Giillienubi (21)4 ?> First employed as a Reader, he waa, at the age of 
about 80, that is to say about the year 341, consecrated as hLdiop of 
the Christian community in the land of the Goths, by Eusebius {of 
Nicomedia), the famous leader of the Arian party, at tliat tipie bishop 
of Constantinople, Equally efficient as missionary and as organiser, l Hi In 
gathered and united the scattered confessors of the Christum faith, and 
by hiB enthusiastic preaching ul the Gospel he won for it many new 
adherent*, For seven years lie worked with great stress among hi* 
fellow-countrymen, and then he was suddenly obliged (r, S48) to 
interrupt his work- A “godless and impious prince," proliably 
Athanarich, inflicted cruel persecution on the Christian* who dwelt 
within his dominion, by which the newly organised church was scattered, 
and iG bishop compelled to leave his home. CUik gathered together 
hi* adherents or a* many of them a* bn4 escaped the pereccuGott and 
fled with them actors the Danube into Roman territory, where the 
Emperor Constantius gave him shelter Here he lived and worked (in 
the neighbourhood of >iicopulie) as the priestly, and also els the political, 
head of the Goths who had accompanied him in his flight, until 83d or 
381—in very truth the apostle of the Gothland not least so in virtue 
of his great work of translating the Bible, by which he transmitted to 
his people the knowledge of the Holy Scripture* for all time; md although 

1 Oil lliH igrm of Ih* nalno cf- ti- Kjiu fmann in ttifi Very thmunph dllfeortatiijn on 
the Roarce» of the htutory nf HlftUi (55*ifid»r. / r frmUek. Atftrt, 27, N. F. IS, pp« -43 f.)% 
According to him the bishop of the Gatin wu named l'Irik not VolfiU, ihs 
latter form havbip only cum® into uw kter* nloapJdo af th* turner. 
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his missionary activity in His native knd lord early been brought to a 
close, yet the con version of the whole Gothic race to Atian Christianity 
wtu nothing else than the harvest of that seed which he hid sown In 
those first years of his work among them. . 

Soon after the death of Constantins (361) the friendly relations 
between the West Goths and the Empire hegan to change. Scarcely 
iiad Valent ini tm and Vaiens ascended the throne when there was an open 
rupture. First, towards the end of 364, predatory band-, Of Goths 
devastated Thmce—at the same time there w an inclusion of i he 
Qusdi and Sarinatians into Fnnnenk—then in the spring or 3te> the 
whole Gothic nation prepared for a great expedition against the Roman 
territurv. Once more the danger was averted; \alenn. although lie was 
on the’ march for Svria and had already reached Bithynk, at once 
took vigorous measure* to cop*- with it Tw<> yearn later however came 
the long-expected collision. Valens himself advanced to the attack. 
He found a pretext in the ambiguous attitude of the Goths in recent 
years, especially in their having aider! the usurer Procopius with a 
rantiugent of 3000 men (winter of 365-6}. In the summer of Jb. the 
Human artny ewsed the Damik-. Vet no event* of decisive importance 
took place, either in this or the two following years—for the war lasted 
till S00. The Gnth-, who heul ctM**en a* lheir leader Atharmrich, 
skilful!v avoided a pitched battle, and they withdrew into the fastnesses 
of the Transylvanian highlands 1 . In (he end both sides were weary of 
the war and negotiations were set oil foot, which resulted in n treaty of 
peace whereby the alliance with the Tervingi was formally annulled and 
the Danube was established as the boundary between the two powers. 

Immediately after the war, which had restored the status qua of the 
beginning of the century— and therewith the complete liberty of the 
Goths’, the Romans set to work on a thorough restoration of the 
frontier defences. Numerous buTgi (barrier-forts) were erected along 
the line of the Danube, as we leant in part from the evidence of 
iMeriptions. Vet at first the frontier remained ini disturbed. Internal 
dissensions and strife (chiefly due to a general persecution of the 
Christians stirred up by Athanurich about the year 370) withdrew his 
attention from external affiui*. The Gothic prince shewed the utmost 


1 The rtatpmiLHt or Ammiaou {ma. 6. 6) that Athmiarich nevertheless Inward* 
the done <if the wav filially uflarml textile ami was be*ten anil putte flight, is op™ 
to tfmve doubt, since it is not obvious wLv I ho Ciothle leailer should mdtfttily 
abandon the -tratopc ttielhwi whleh had hitherto served him so writ; imd, 
moreover, neither Kasimo* (iv. Ill uorTheniUtin. in kbs onrifcm on the pews in W 
(Or, i.) makes any mention of n battle in which the ttma ini had been Hiussesiful. 

; ihe well-known inscription of ttUsarlik, C.t.L, in. 74!M (of. Mommsen, 
lirrmi, nvji. IKHil. pp. 6‘Xi W. = Gr*. .^ri/Un, vi. pp, 303 if.) expressly emphasis : 
ru/en»)..(io filters ireepta ft jr ArAon]nrini, Hrtir eaperntfuijne 
’,Firy«m] nrf dtfenmontm rri )>uhtii:nr tflrnrit,,,. 
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ferocity against aH Christians, without distinction of high or 1 ow f A non, 
Catholic, or A udinn, with the avowed intention of extirpating 
Christianity as dangerous to the State and deleterious to the strength 
and vigour of the nation. 

Probably in connexion with this* there arose (r. 370) ft violent 
conflict between the two moat influential chiefs Athanarich and Fritigem, 
which finally led to an open schism between two portions of the race. 
Fritigern v» worsted* retired with his whole following into Human 
territory and placed himself under the protection of the Emperor* who 
readily accorded him all possible succour and support. Hub step had 
an important result for the cause of the persecuted Christians a inasmuch 
a* Fritigern with all his followers went over to Christianity and adopted 
the Arian creed This conversion of Fritigern to Christianity, and, 
moreover* to Arian Christianity, powerfully influenced the further 
development of events, since, on the one hand, it prepared the way for 
the wider extension ahd final victory of Christianity among the Goths* 
and osi the other hand it became a serious danger to the political existence 
of the nation when Animism had been auppressed among the Homans, 
for it had acquired a virtually national higniiicance for the Goths. 

The sojourn o f Fritigern in Runitin territory' was no I of long 
duration. Confident in the support of the Homan government, he 
returned with his followers to his own country and succeeded in main¬ 
taining his position against Athanarich J , there seems indeed to have 
bee Hi a reconciliation between the rivals, Alongside of them, though 
doubtless inferior to them in power and influence* ft whole scries of 
important chiefs are mentioned by name in this period* among them 
Alarm, Mundcrich* Eriwulf uml Fravitta. At the same time, however, 
Athanarich continued to exercise a certain primacy, although his 
position was not in any sense constitutionally defined—among the 
Homans he always bears the title of judex not n\r. 

Hie East Goths, of whom we have so long lost sight* had in the 
mean rime extended their dominions far and wide* A mighty empire 
extending from the Don to the Dniester, from the MackSew to the 
marches °f the Pripet and the head-water? of the Dnieper and the 
Volga, had emciged from their continual wars of conquest against their 
neighbours, Germanic (sue h a* the Hcndi), Slavonic, and Finnish. The 
main portion of these conquests h doubtless to lie ascribed to King 
Ermanaiich, who had ruled over the Greutungi since tlie middle of the 
century. Iii contrast with the West Goths who, as we have s^en, dow n 
to the eml of their residence on the Danube* were ruled according to 
ancient Germanic custom by pnndpes or local chiefs, the East Goths lind 
early developed n monarchy embracing the whole nation. It h doubtless 
to the inner strength which belong* to a firm and undivided exercise of 
authority, that we arc to attribute the rapid rise of the young Ostro- 
gothic State Under its kings from (htmgolha to Ermmmrich, a iiionwvh 
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under whose vigorous rule it enjoyed its period of greatest prosperity— 
arid nIso met its fell. 

Such was the state of affairs when u nation of untamed horn hie 

in aspect and terrible from their countless numbers and terncious courage, 
broke forth from the interior of Asia and threatened the whole of the 
West with destruction. These were the Huns. They were doubtless of 
Mongolian race, and were probably native* of the great expanse of 
steppes which lies to the north and east of the Caspian Sea. Soon after 
3TQ they penetrated into Europe and threw themselves with irresistible 
fury upon the peoples which came in their way. Tile Akf% who had to 
bear the first brunt of their attack, were soon overpowered, and com¬ 
pelled to join their conquerors, and the same fate bcfel the smaller 
peoples whose settlements lav farther north, on the right bank of the 
YOg* 

The fate of the Ostrogothic Empire was now imminent. For a con¬ 
siderable time they succeeded in holding the enemy at the sword's point, 
but finaliv their strength broke down before the weight of the Asiatic 
hordes. Ermanarich himself died by his own hand rather than live to see 
the downfall of his kingdom ; his successor,, Withimir, after several bloody 
defeat^ met his death on the field of battle. All resistance ceased * and 
the whole people surrendered itself to the Huns. 

The invading flood rolled w est wait! to encounter the Tervingi (375). 
At the first tidings of the events in the neighbouring country, Atlumnrivh 
called his people to arms and marched with a port of his forces to meet 
the Huns. The Gothic leader took his stand on the hank of the 
Dniester; but finding himself compel led to abandon this position by a 
crafty tuming'movement of the enemy, Alhanarich gave up thence¬ 
forward all thought of resistance in the field, and ljetook himself to the 
impenetrable ravines of the Transylvanian highlands, But only some of 
the Goths followed him thither. The mass of the people, weary of 
harcbhip and privation, separated themselves and resolved to n bunion 
their jDOphy. Under the leadership of their local chiefs Alavio and 
Ftitigem they mustered their forces in the spring of 376 on the north 
bulk of the Danube and besought permission to enter the Homan 
Empire, in the hope of finding a dwelling-place in the rich plains of 
Thrace. The Emperor Valutas graciously received their request and gave 
orders to the commanders on the frontier to take measures for the 
shel ter and provisioning of this huge mass of people. TSm Goths parsed 
the river. In boats, and rafts, and hollowed tree-trunks they made their 
way across and covered all the country round il like the rain of ashes from 
m\ eruption of Etna.” At first all went well. The new-comers maintained 
an exemplary attitude: not so the Homan officials—the chief of whom 
was the Thracian come* Lupkmus. They used the precarious position 
of the barbarians to their own profit, taking advantage of them in every 
cn r rtt. 
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possible way. It "as not long before their shameless injustice aroused 
the deep resentment of the Teutons, among whom famine had olrvju!y 
set in. 

Things soon aiwc to open rupture. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of Marciai tuple n bloody buttle was fought between the infuriated 
Teutons and the soldiers of Liipifinu*. Tire Romans were aliniHt 
annihilated, their lender took refuge behind the strong walk of the town, 
which wag immediately invested by the main body of the Tervingian 
forces. Other divisions scattered over the plains, plundering m they 
went All attempts nf the barbarians failed to take the town by storm. 
So Fritigeni “made his peace with stone walk” A strong force remained 
before the place ns an army of observation, while the main body turned, 
on detachments of it had done before, to the plundering of the adjoining 
districts of Motsis, Once more the country suffered fearfully, and to 
complete its misery other bands of plunderers now 1 joined the Goths. 
Taifali, Ahni.and oven Huns were drawn across the Danube by the hope 
of plundering and ravaging these fertile provinces. This was in the 
summer of 377. 

Troops w CTO hurried up from all sides for the defence of the threatened 
provinces; even Gration sent aid from the West. Meanwhile the Goths 
had overrun nil Kook. Not only had the bloody battle fought at a 
place called Salines (late summer 377) been indecisive and rout the 
Homans heavy lasses, but a strong detachment of Roman troops under 
™ trebune Barameres, a Teuton hy race, had been cut to pieces at 
DdjaJtus. A success which the dux FHgeridus, likewise of Teutonic birth, 
gsined over the Taifali and a company nf the Grciitungi under their 
chief hamohins was not much to balance this and did not alter the fact 
that L brace, which after the battle of Salves had been overrun by the 
teutons, remained a prey to them. 

Finally {30 May 373) Vnlem arrived at Constantinople, As soon 
as I ntigem, who lay in the neighbourhood of Hadriam.pt, heard of the 
hm r .mr, arrival, he gave the order for the widely Ottered Gothir 

forces to unite. From this point onward events followed ..fok 

suce^on. At fo>t the fortune of war seemed 1„ upon the 

Rouiam, Making Hmlnmiople his base. Sebastian us, the commander 
of reinforcements sent hy Grattan, succeeded in InRicting a reverse upon 
the Goths. Fntigem thereupon retired to the neighbourhood of Cabyk- 
and there concentrated hb forces. Thereupon Vatens. flII his part, 
advanced to Hodmnople, resolved to venture upon « decisive stroke. 
He had set h.s heart upon meeting hi* nephew Gmtiwi, who was 

»r::*z?zt “?"* t «****»**«>•. » 

wt, f . - L w “ y T,l,flr Hadnanople. It resulted in a 
fomhk defoat of the Romans, re which the Emperor himself was skin. 

.,"p ^ t ^ il,rds Il! » arm >’, the flower of the military forces of 
me hast) was left upon (lw fipjij of tuitiJe. 
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It was in truth ft second Cannae. The Empire rocked to its foun¬ 
dation*, Sheer panic fell upon dl that bore the name of Heme. The 
power and glory of the Empire set m od stamped into the dust hy the 
I’wubartaii hordes. The struggle between Home and the Teutons which 
we have followed through five centuries was drawing to a close. The 
Isattle of Madrianople introduces the last act of the great drama, the 
most pregnant with consequences which the history of the world has 
ever seen. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE DYNASTY OF VALENTI MAN AND 
THEODOSIOS THE GREAT 

The imperial throne wils once more vacant (16-17 February 364), 
but the army hail learned the danger of a tumultuous election, and 
after the troops had advanced by an eight days* march to Nicaca, both 
the civil and military authorities weighed with anxious deliberation 
the rival claims of possible candidates* Aetpiitius* tribune of the first 
regiment of the art^irii, men knew to be harsh and uncultured, 
Januarius, a relative uf Jovian in supreme command in Illyricum, was 
too far distant* and at length one and all agreed to offer the diadem 
to Valentinian. The new Emperor had not marched from Abcym with 
the army, but had received order* to follow* m due course with his regi¬ 
ment, the second Jtchnbi of aculnrii ; thus, while messengers hastened his 
journey, the Roman world wa* for ten day* without a master. Valentin inn 
was n native of Pamionk; his father Gratinn, a pendant rope^ller of 
Cibalne, luwl early ilistinguished himself by his strength and bravery. 
Risen from the ranks he had become successively protector, tribune and 
general of the Roman forces in Africa; accused of peculation, he re¬ 
mained for a time under a cloud, only to l)e given later the command 
of the legions of Britain. After his retirement, hospitality shewn to 
MagneiitiuH led to the confiscation of Gratian's property by Lnnsbkiitiu^ 
but the aerviccfl of the father made advancement easy for Valentin ion. 
In Gnul, however, when acting under JulLnirs orders he was dismissed 
from the army by Barba tio, but on lulum's accession he re-enlisted. 
Valentiriiai^H military opacity outweighed even in the eves of an 
apostate emperor his pronounced Christianity, and an important com¬ 
mand was given him in the Persian War, Later he bad been sent on 
a minion to the West* hearing the news of Jovian* election, mid from 
this journey he hail but recently returned, The life story of Gmtian 
and Yahm tin ion i* one of the must striking examples of the splendid 
career which lay open to talent in the Roman army. The father, 
a peasant unknown and without influence, by hh ability risen to supreme 
command over Britain, while hia son becomes Emperor of Rome. It is 
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hardly surprising that barbarians were ready to. enter a service which 
offered to the capable soldier such prospects of promotion. It may also 
be noticed in passing that in the council at Nicaea only milt tan’ officers 
were considered as sncoc^DR of .Jovian: we do not hear of any civil 
Administrator as a possible candidate for the vacant throne* 

From the very day of Ids accession the character of Valentinian Was 
declared. When the crowd bode him name at once a eo*Augustus, he 
replied that but an hour before they bad possessed the right to command, 
but that right now belonged to the Emperor of their own creation. 
From the first the stem glance and majestic bearing of Valentin inn 
bow*id men to his wilL Through Nicomedia he advanced to Constanti¬ 
nople, and here in the suburb of the Hehdnmon on £8 March 364 h& 
created his brother Valens eo-Emperor; he looked for loyal subjection 
and personal dependence* and he was not disappointed; with the rank 
of Augustus* Valens was content in effect to play the part of a 
Causar, At Naissus the miGtaiy forces of the Empire were divided, and 
many Fapnoninus were raised to high office. The new rulers were, how- 
ever, careful to retain in their posts men who had been chosen both by 
Julian and Jovian; they wished to injure no susceptibilities by open 
partisanship. But even though Valentiniau remained true to his constant 
principle of religious toleration and refused to favour the nominees either 
of a Christian or a Pagan Emperor, yet men traced a secret distrust and 
covert jealousy of those who hod been Julian s intimates; Sallust, the nil- 
powerful prefect, was removed* and accusations were brought against the 
philosopher Maximus, When both Emperors were attacked with fever* 
a conifni&iion of high imperial officials was appointee! to examine whether 
the disease might not lx* due to secret arts. No shred of evidence of any 
unholy design was discovered* but the common rumour mu that the only 
object of the inquiry was to bring into disrepute the memory and the 
friends of Julian. Those who had been loyal to the old dynasty began 
to seek a leader. 

At Sirmiiun the brothers parted, VaJentinkn for Milan, Ynlew for 
Constantinople; they each entered on their first consulship in the 
following year (365), and a* soon as the winter wm past Valcnu tmveiled 
with all speed for Syria; it would seem that already the terms of the 
Thirty Years 1 Peace were giving rise to fresh difficulties; too many 
questions remained open between Rome and Persia. 

But as vet it was not foreign invasion but domestic rebellion which 
was to endanger the life and throne of Valens* When Frocoppls hud 
laid the corpse of Julian to rest in Tarsus* he himself discreetly vanished 
from t he sight of kings and courtiers: it was a perilous distinction to 
have enjoyed the peculiar favour of the dead Emperor V Before long 
however he grew weary of hb fugitive existence: life as a hunted exile 
in the Crimea was too dearly bought, la desperation he sailed secretly 
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The Revolt of Procopius 




for the capita] where he found shelter in the friendly boose of a senator 
Strategics, while a eunuch, Eugcnius by name, recently dismissed from 
the imperial service, put unlimited fund* at hie disposal. As he wandered 
unrecognised through the streets, on every hand he heard men muttering 
of the cruelty and avarice of Pet ramus, the father-in-law of Videos. Th<? 
Ernperor himself wan no longer in Constantinople, and popular discontent 
seemed only to need its champion. The regiments of the Dtritcmses and 
the Tmigritnai Juniores, on their march from Hithynift for the defence of 
111 race, were at the moment in the city* For two thm Procopius 
negotiated with their officers; his gold and promises won their allegiance 
and in their quarters at the Auastasian Baths the soldiers met under 
cover of night and swore to support the usurpation. H Leaving the 
inkpot and stool of the notary," so ran the scornful phrase of the 
Court rhetorician, this stage figure of an emperor, hesitating to the last, 
assumed the purple and with stammering tongue harangued Ids followers. 
Any sensation was grateful to the populace* and thev were content to 
accept without enthusiasm their new ruler. F Those who had nothing 
to lose were ready enough to share the spoils, hut the upper classes 
generally held aloof or fled to the Court of Videos; none of them met 
Procopius as he entered the deserted senate house, He relied for 
support upon men^ devotion to the family of Constantine; as reinforce¬ 
ments iMimifl for 'Hirace reached the capital, he ctime before them with 
Faustina, the widow of Constantly by his side, while he himself 
hore her little daughter in his arms. He pleaded hb own kinship 
to Julian and the troops were won. Gumoarhis and Agilo who had 
served Conshmtiu* well were recalled from retirement and put at the 
head of the army* while to Julian'* friend Phronemiiis was given the 
charge ot the capital, Valentin inn had advanced Pamioninno, Procopius 
chose Gnu Is, for the Gallic provinces had most reason to remember 
Julian's services to the Empire. Nebridius, recently created praetorian 
praefect through the influence of Petroniua, was held a prisoner and 
forced to write despatches recalling Julius who was in command in 
Thrace; the stratagem sm rMsleil and the province wan won without 
n blow. The embody to Illyricum, however, bearing the newly minted 
coinage of Procopius, was defeated by the vigilance of Acquiring, every 
approach, whether through Dacia, Macedonia or the pass of Suc t i, being 
effectually haired. 

The news of the revolt reached Valeria ns he was leaving Bithynin for 
Antioch, hi id he was only recalled from abject despair hy the counsels of 
hi- friends, Procopius with the Divitenxs and fi hastily eol lectio I force 
lkiul advanced to Nknca, but before the approach of the Jovii and Victores 
he retreated to Alygdun nn the ^angariu.s. Ouct: more the soldiers yielded 
iriieii he appealed to their loyalty to the house of Ctmstjmrim?: the 
trou|i* of \ nh 11 s deserting 11 the degenerate Paimonian * “ the drinker of 
miserable Iwirkv beer,"' went over to the usurper. One sucres followed 
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another: Nieomedin was surprised by the tribune Kuiuitnlciw who forth¬ 
with marched to the north ; Vdens who was besieging Ohjilcedou was 
taken unawares and forced to By for hv> life to Alleyrn. 'Ihm Bithynia 
was won for Procopius. Hi* fleet under Mnreellu* attacked Cyzicus and 
when once the chain across the liarbour s mouth whs broken the garrison 
surrendered* Witli the fall of CyrieuB, Video* hud lost the mastery of 
the Hellespont, while he could expect no help from his brother, since 
Valentinian hail determined that the safety of the whole Roman Empire 
demanded his presence on the western frontier. Thus during the early 
months of $66, while Procopius endeavoured to raise funds for the future 
conduct of the war, Vnlens could only aw ait the arrival of Lupirinus. 
The Emperor's final victor}' was indeed mainly due to au ill-considered 
act of hU rival. Arbitio, the retired general of Copstan tius T had supported 
the usurper, but had declined an invitation to his court, pleading the 
infirmities of old age and ill-health. Procop iuf> replied by tin order 
that the generals house should be pillaged, thereby turning a friend 
into a hitter foe. Arbitio on the appeal of V r a]ens joined the camp of 
Lupicinus; his arrival at once inspired the Emperor with fresh hope 
and cotsnigc, and gave the signal for wholesale defections from the 
usurper's forces. Id mi engagement at Thyatira, Guuipariw procured 
his own capture and carried with him many uf his men. After the 
match of ValeiLs into Phrygia, Agile in his turn deserted when the 
armies met at Naculfcau The soldiers refused to continue the struggle 
(26 May 366). Procopius was betrayed to the Emperor by two of his 
own officers aiul was immediately put to death. Imperial suspicion and 
persecution had once again goaded a loyal subject to treason and to 
ruin. His severed bead wte* borne beneath the walls of PhilippyjHjhs 
and the city surrendered to Aequitius. Hie ghostly trophy was even 
carried to Valentmhui through the provinces of Gaul, lest loyalty to the 
memory of Julian should awake treason in the West. Valeri.* could 
now avenge his terror and itale his avarice* The suppression of the 
rebellion was followed by a train of executions, burning proscriptions 
and liiuushinenbi which enu&cd men to curse the victory of the lawful 
Emperor* 

The plea of kinship with the family of Constantine had induced some 
thousands of the Gothic tribesmen on the Danube to cross the Roman 
frontier in support of Procopius, Valeria refusal to recognise Lheir 
defence, and depriving them of their weapons settled them in the cities 
along the northern boundaries of the Empire. When discontent declared 
Itself, id fear of a gexienil attack he noted mi his brothers advice, and 
marchtd in person to the Danube, and fur the three succeeding years 
(361-369) the Gothic campaign absorbed hh attention. With Marei- 
anople u his base of operations, he crossed the river in 367 and 369; 
in the latter year lie conquered Atbanarich, and during the autumn 
concluded an Advantageous pence. The Emperor and the Gothic judex 
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met on a ship in mid-stream, For Athanarieh professed himself bound by 
a fearful oath never to set foot upon Roman soil During these years 
Valeria, pursuing in the East his brother’s policy* strengthened the whale 
of the Danube frontier line with forts and garrisons. 

Valenti man may indeed he styled the frontier Emperor; his title to 
fame is his restoration of the defences of Rome in the West against the 
surging barbarian horfles. He w r as a hard-worked soldier prince, and 
the one purpose w hich inspires his reign is his (led determination never 
to yield an inch of Homan territory. He had always before his eyes the 
terrible warning of his predecessor. In the year StM, when the Emperor 
was still at Milan, and>a3sadors from the Alenuiinu came to greet him on 
hift accession* and to receive the tribute which Homan pride disguised 
under the fairer mime of gifts. Valentmian would not i*quander state 
funds in bounty to barbarians; the presents were small, while Ursatiue, 
the magurttr qfffdorum^ w ho took hb cue from hh master, treated the 
mesaengers with scant courtesy. 1"hey returned indignant to their homes, 
and in the early days of the new year, a.d. 365, the Alemanni burst 
plundering and ravaging across the frontier. Chari ei to the count 
oisi]i naiiding in both Germanics and the aged general Servian uls, 
stationed at Cabi Ilona (Chtlons-sur-SafineX both fell before the 
barbarian onset. Gaul demanded Valentinimi*s presence ; the Emperor 
started for Paris in the month of October * and while on the march, 
news reached him of the revolt ol Fnxopiin. The report gnre no details — 
he did not know whether Valeria were alive ordcad T Hut with that strong 
sense of imperial duty which dignities the characters of the fourth 
century emperors, he siibonlinated utterly the personal interest to the 
comm an weal : 11 Procopius is but my brother's enemy and my own,** lie 
repeated to himself ; u the Alemanni are the foes of the Etonian world.” 

Arrived at Paris, it was from that city that he despatched Dagaliiiphus 
against the Alemanni. Autumn was fast giving place to winter, the 
tribesmen had scattered, and the new general was dilatory and inactive; 
he was recalled to liecome consul with the Emperors son Gration 
(Jan. iifi6} am 3 Jovinus, as jtmgi.sicr f\ quilum f took his place at the 
head of the Homan troops. Three successive victories virtually concluded 
the campaign; at Starponim (Charpeignc) one hand of Wharizms was 
surprised and defeated, while another was massacred otj the Moselle, In 
negligent security the Alemanni on the river bank were drinking, 
washing and dyeing their hair red* when from the fringe of the forint 
the Homan legionaries poured down upon them. Jovuiun then under¬ 
took a further march and pitched his camp at t'hAloiis-sur-Mjmie ; hero 
there was a desperate engagement with a third h a roc of the enemy. The 
withdrawal during the battle of the tribune Halclmbondcs serious ty 
endangered the army's safety, hut at length the day wilh won, The 
Alemanni lost six thousand killed and four thousand wounded ; of thv 
Honiuiis two hundred were wounded and twelve hundred killed ; in 
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the pursuit Ascarii in the Rumuti service captured the barbarian king, 
and in the heat of the moment he was struck dead. After a few lesser 
eiieonliters resistance was for the time at an end. It was probably his 
interest ill this campaign which had led Valentin inn to spend the early 
intmLks of 366 at Rheicns. He now returned to Paris and from the latter 
city adv anced (end of June £66?) to meet his successful general, whom he 
nominated for the consulship in the succeeding year. At the same time 
the head of Procopius reached him from the East, But in the high tide 
of success he was struck dow n with a serious illness (winter £66" ?)■ 1 he 
Court was already considering possible candidates tor the purple when 
Volentiniaii recovered, hut, realising the dangers for the tot which 
might arise from a disputed succession, at Amiens on August -it>T 
he procured from the troops the recognition of the seven year old Grati an 
as co-Augustus. It may well have been the necessity for defending the 
northern const against mid* of Franks and Saxons which had summoned 
Valentininn to Amiens j and mow on his way from that town to Trier 
tidings reached him of a serious revolt in Britain. Fullofaudeu, the 
Homan general, together with Nectiiridus, the commander of the coast 
line (count of tlie Saxon shore ?), had both met their deaths. In tlie 
autumn of 367 Scverus, count of the imperial guards, was despatched to 
the island only to be recalled, Joviuus, appointed in his place, sent Pro- 
vertides in advance to raise levies, while in view of the constant reports 
of fresh disasters the Count Tlieodosius (the father of Theodosius the 
Great) was ordered to *d) for Britain at the head of Gallic reinforcements. 
From Boulogne he landed at Hutupiae (Hichborough: spring 36H) and 
was followed by the Batavi, Hertdi, Jovii and Virions. Scenes of hope¬ 
less confusion met him on hi* arrival; Diealydotiei and Vwbmonea (the 
two divisions of the Piets), Atlacotti andScotti (Irish) nil ranged pillaging 
over the countryside, while Frank and Saxon uiaraudets swept down in 
forays on the coast. HwodosiuA marched towards London, and it would 
seem made this city hi* headquarters. IJefeating the scattered troops 
of spoil-laden barbarians, he restored the greater part or the booty to 
the ttaraned provincial*, while deserters ware recalled to the standard by 
promises of pardon. From l -onduti, where he spent the winter, Theodosius 
prayed the Emperor to appoint men of wide experience to govern the 
island—Civills a* pro-praefcct and Du Id tins as general; in this year too, 
he probably cooperated with imperial troop* on the continent in the 
suppression of Frank and Saxon pirates in the Low Countries and about 
the mouths of the Rhine and Waal. Vnleatinmn himself advanced a* 
far north as Cologne in tile autumn of <363. In the year ,Bii> llieodosius 
everywhere surprised the barbarian* and swept the country clear of their 
rubber 1 winds. Town-fortifications wore restored, lorts rebuilt and 
frontiers regam Mined, while the Areani, a treacherous border militia, 
were removed. Territory in the norlh was recovered, and a new liftlj 
province of Valentis or Valcntmm created* The revolt of Valentinus, 
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who bad been tilled to Britain on a criminal charge^ was easily crushed 
by Theodosius, whu repressed with a strong liaud this treason trials which - 
usually followed the defeat of an unsuccessful usurper* When lie sailed 
for Gaul, probably in the spring of 370, he left tlie provincials 4i leaping 
for very joy."* On his return to the Court he was appointed to succeed 
Jovmus tLh? magiMi'r zqultum (before end of May 370V 

While his lieutenant had been restoring order in Britain, Valeri tinian 
hail been actively engaged in GmiL T^m winter of 367-B the Einperor 
spent at Kheims preparing for his vengeance upon the disturbers of the 
peace in the West But the new year opened with a disaster, for while 
the Christian inhabitant* of Midm were keeping fasti ml (Epiphany ? 363) 
the Aleman prince Rando surprised and sacked the town. The Homans, 
however, gained a treacherous advantage by the murder of King Withicafa, 
and in the summer of the came year the Emperor together with his sun in¬ 
vaded the territory between Neckar and Rhine* Our authorities give us no 
certain information as to his route, perhaps he advanced by the Rhine 
road and then turned off by Ettlingen and Pforzheim* Solkiniuin (near 
Rotten burg on the left bank of the Neckar) was the scene of the decisive 
struggle, The birbarians occupied a strong position on a precipitous 
hill ; the Romans experienced great difficulty in dislodging them but 
were at length succe^fnl, and the enemy tied over the Nectar bv 
Lnpodunuin towards the Danube. The advantage thus gained was 
secured by the building of a strong fort, apparently at Altrip, and for its 
erection it seems possible that the ruins of Loptxlunum were employed. 
The Emperor spent the winter in Trier, and with the new year (369) 
begun his great work of frontier defence extending from the province of 
RjiJictiu to the ocean. Yalentmian even sought to* plant his fortresses 
in the eneniy^s territory* This was regarded by the Alemaimi as a breach 
of treaty rights, and the Romans suffered, a serious reverse at the Mans 
Pin (Heidelberg?), The Emperor accordingly entered into negotiations 
with the Burgundians, who were to attack the Aiemanni with the support 
of the Roman troop*. The Burgundians, long at feud w ith their neigh¬ 
bours over the possession of some salt springs on their borders, glcidly 
accepted the Emperor** overtures mid appeared in immense force on the 
Rhine: the confederate seemed more terrible than the foe* Valentin urn 
wo* absent superintending the building of his new forta, and feared either 
to accept or refuse the assistance of such dangerous allies. He sought, to 
gain time by inaction, and the Burgundians, infuriated lit this betrayal, 
w s ere forced to withdraw, since the Aiemanni threatened lo oppose their 
homeward march* Meanwhile Theodosius* newly arrived in Gaul from 
Britain, sw'ept upon the distracted Aiemanni from Hliaetia, and after ft 
successful cmujiHign was able to settle his captives as fanners in the vidley 
of the Po. M action * king of the Alemaum, bid been the heart and soul 
of hi* peopled resistance to Home; with the in ten (ion therefore of 
capturing this dangerous enemy by a sudden surprise, in September 371 
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Valeo linian accompanied by Theodosius left Many/for Aquae Matthew; 
byt with the troop* the opportunities for pillage outweighed the Emperor's 
strictest orders The smoke of burning homesteads betrayed the Homan 
approach ; the army advanced some fifty miles, but the purpose of the 
expedition was defeated and the E mpe ror returned disappointed to 
Trier. 

Memiwhile in the East time only served to shew the futility or 
Jovian* pence with Persia, Home had sacrificed much but had settled 
iiuthiiig* Sapor claimed that under the treaty he could do as he would 
with Armenia, which still remained the apple of discord ns before, and 
that Rome bad relinquished any right to interfere. Rut it was precisely 
tbih. claim that Home could never in the last resort allow—Armenia 
under Persian rule was far too great a menace. The chronology of the 
events which followed the treaty must remain to some extent a matter of 
conjecture, but from the first Sapor seems to have enforced his conception 
of hts rights, seeking in turn by bribes and forays to reduce Armenia to 
Persian vassalage. Valens as early a* 365 ^ on his way to the Persian 
frontier when he was recalled by the revolt of I Wo pi us. At the dose 
of the year±368 T or at the beginning of 569* Sapor got possession of King 
Ajmcesj, whom be put to death some yeans later. In 869* it would 
appear, Persia interfered in the affairs of Hiberia: Sailromaces, ruling 
under Rnirnii protection, was expelled, and A secures, a Persian 
nominee, was made king. In Armenia the fortress of Artagherk 
CArtogtnLvsi} where the queen Fharrantsem had taken refuge was 
Iw^ieged (369^ while her son Pftp* acting on his mother's counsel, fled 
* to the protection of Valera*; in his Hight he was agisted by Cylarew and 
ArtnlMumo, Armenian renegades* who now proved His]ova] to their 
Persian master. The exile was well received, and accorded a home at 
Ncocaesarca, But when Mmchegh, tlie Armenian gen cm I, preyed that 
the Emperor would take effective action and stay the ravages of Persia 
Valeo* hesitated : he felt that his hand* were tied by the term* nf the 
peace of .Jovian. Terentiu.^ the Roman (far, accompanied Pap on his 
return to Armenia, but without the support of the legions the prince 
wa f pt>werk^ r Artagherk fell in the fourteenth month of the siege 
(winter 370), PharrantBem wm hurried away to her death, and Pap was 
forced to Hee into the mountains which lay between Larica ami the 
Roman frontier. Here he remained in hiding for five month*; Persian 
pillage and massacre proceeded unchecked, until Sapor could leave his 
generals in command of the army, while two Armenian noble* were 
entrusted with the civil government of the country and with the in¬ 
troduction of the Magimi religion. At length Videos took action, and 
the Count ArinHiatus, acting in concert with Tcrentius and Adriaens, 
wan sent to Armenia to place Pap upon the throne and to prevent the 
cam miss ton of further outrage by Persia In May 371 the Emperor 
himself left Constantinople, slowly journeying towards Svria, SapOrV 
a mko, ti. viii. i. ci3, vtti. |* 
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licit move wrts nn attempt to win I v ap by promises of alliance, counsel¬ 
ing him to bo no longer the puppet of his minister*; She ruse was 
Kticcessful and the king put to death Imth Cy laces and Artahannes, 
Mean while a Persian embassy complained that the protection of Armenia 
by Route wns a breach of her obligations under the treaty. In April 
S12 Vale ns reached Antioch* His answer to Persia was further in¬ 
terference in Hiberiti. While Muschegh invaded Persian territon, 
Tcfeiitiurt with twelve legions restored Sauromace* os ruler over the 
country bordering on I^zwa and Armenia, Sapor on his side making 
gfvat prejiamtions for a campaign in the following spring, mining levies 
from, the surrnondiug tribes and hiring mercenaries. In 87S 1 mjan 
and V adorn at marched to the East with u formidable army, having 
strict orders not to break the peace hut to act ou the defensive. T lie 
Emperor himself moved to Ilierapolis in order to superintend the 
operations from that city. At Vagolwuita (Bfigavan) tlie Romans were 
forced to engage and in the result were victorious. A truce was con¬ 
cluded at the end of the summer, and w hile Sapor retired to Ctesiphon, 
Valeria toot up his residence in Antioch. 

Eicre in the following venx 374, so far as we can judge from the 
vague chronology of our authorities, a widespread conspiracy was 
discovered in which Maximus* Julian 11 5 master, Eutropius the historian, 
and many other leading philosophers and heathens were i mp3 Seated. 
Anxious to discover who was to succeed Volens, some daring spirits had 
suspended a ring over n consecnited table upon which was placed a 
round metal dish; about the rim of the di*h was engraved the alphabet. # 
The ring had spelt out the letters THEO— when with one voice ail 
promt eidwinod that Theodora* was clearly destined for Empire. 
Rum in Grnsl of an old and honourable family, he had enjoyed 
a liberal education mid already held the second place among the 
imperial notaries distinguished for hi* humanity and moderation, in 
every post alike lai^ merits outshone his office. Absent from Antioch 
at the time* he was at one* readied, and the enthusiasm of hi* IVlends 
seems to have shaken his loyalty. The life of Valeo* had previously 
been threatened by would-be assassin*, and when llio conspirator* 1 secret 
betrayed the Emperor's vengeance knew no bound*: he swept the 
whole of the Homan East for victims and* as at the fall of Procopius. "O 
now his avarice ruled unchecked. If the accused’s life was spared t 
proscription in hitler mockery posed ;ls clemency and the banishment of 
the innocent a> an act of ruvid grace. For years the trials eon tin owl: 
“We all crept about as though in Cimmerian darkness," writes ail 
eyewitness, “ the sw ord of Damocles hung suspended over our heads,” 

Of Western affairs during those years when the long drawn game of 
plot and counterplot was being played between Valent ami &apor wu 
know but little* Yolentimun remained in Gaul (autumn 371 —spring 
d73)i doubtless busied with his scheme* for the maintenance of security 
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upon the frontiers, but detailed information we have none- Where 
VoJentiman governed in person we hear of no rebellions: the constitu¬ 
tion* even shew that a limited relief was granted from taxation and tliat 
measures were taken to check oppression, but elsewhere on every hand 
the Emperors good intentions were betrayed by his agents. In Britain 
a disorganised army and a harassed population could offer no effective 
resistance to the invader; gross misgovern men L m the PiUPWiian 
provinces made it doubtful whether the excesses of imperial officers or 
the forays of the barbarian enemy were more to be dreaded, while the 
story of the woes of Africa only sene* to shew how terrible wan the coat 
which the Empire paid fur it* unscrupulous bureaucracy. Under Jovian 
(360-4) the Austuriant had suddenly invaded the province of Tripolis, 
intending to avenge the death of one of their tribesmen who bod been 
burned alive for plotting against the Roman power. They laid waste 
the rich countryside around Leptfc, and when the city appealed for help 
to the coinmander-in-chief, Count Romanus, he refused to take any 
action unless supplied with a vast store of provisions and four fhou-sund 
camels. The demand could not be met, and after forty days the general 
departed, while the despairing provincial*at the regular annual assembly 
of their city council elected as embassy to carry statues of victory to 
Videiitiman ami to greet him upon bin accession. At Milan (064-5) 
the ambassadors gave (as it would seem) a full report of the sufferings of 
Leptis, hut Eemijpuiit the register qfifcinrum v a relative and confederate 
of Raman lls, was forewarned and contradicted their assertions, while he 
wft* successful in securing the appointment af Ru alarms upon the 
commission of inquiry which was ordered by the Emperor. The 
military command was given for a time to Lhe governor Rm iciu** but 
was shortly after once more put into the hands of Eomanu*. It was 
not lung before news of a fresh invasion of Tripoli* by the barbarians 
reached Valentin inn in Gaul (a*p. 365), The African army had not yet 
received t h r ms t o n iary d< inati ve upoi i 1 1 se E mperor's ncce^ioi i; Pol I ml i us 
was accordingly entrusted with gold to distribute amongst the troops, 
and wo* instructed to hold a complete and searching inquiry into the 
aifairs of the province. Meanwhile for the third time the desert 
flaiisinen had spread rapine and outrage through Homan territory- iind 
for eight days laid laid formal siege to the city of i^eptis itself A 
second embassy consisting of Joy hi us and Pancratiu.s W 213 sont to the 
Emperor who was found at Trier (winter 367), On the arrival of 
Palladium in Africa, Roman us induced the officer* to relinquish their 
share of the donative and to restore it to Lhe imperial com missioned ils 
a mark of their personal respect. The inquiry then proceeded; much 
evidence was taken and the complaints against Homan in. proves! up to 
the hilt; the report for the Emperor was already prepared when the 
Count threatened, if it were not withdrawn, todisclaw the personal protit 
of Palladium in the matter of the donative. The commissioner yielded 
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and went over to the side of RomanU*; on his return to the 1‘ourt he 
found nothing to criticise in the administration of the province. 
Ftiiunitiusdied «t Trier but Jovinus W sent back to Africa wiUi 
F dladiwh the latter being directed to hold ft further examination a* to 
the truth of the allegations made by the second einbarey. Men who on 
the shewing of the Emperor's representative had given false witness on 
the inquiry were to have their tongues cut from their mouths. By 
threats, trickery and bribes Roman us once more achieved his end. The 
citizens of Ixqitis denied that they had ever given any authority to 
Jovimis to act on their behfdf, while he, endeavouring to save his life, was 
furred to confess himself a liar- It was to no purpose: together with 
HnrUim the governor and others he was put to death by order of the 
Emperor (969?). 

Not even this sacrifice of innocent lives gave peace to Amro. 
Hrmns a Moorish prince, on the dentil uf his father Nebuhhnd slain his 
brother; that brother however had enjoyed the favour of Romanos, and 
the machinations of the Roman general drove Furous into rebellion. 
He assumed the purple, while persecuted Donat is»ts and exasperated 
soldiers and provincials gladly rallied round him. I heodosius, tresh 
from his successes in Britain and Gsul, wn* disjiittdicd to Africa by 
Valentiniaii os coniniiuidrr-in-chief, charged with the task of reasserting 
imperial authority. On examining Ins predecessor's papen, a chance 
reference caused the dis.'uven' of the plots of the last eight years, but it 
was not till the reign of Gmtian that the subsequent inquiries were 
coneUtded. l’alkdiu* and Ranigius both committed suicide, but the 
ardi-odender Romanos was protected by the influence of Merobauden. 
The whole storv needs no comment: before men's eyes the powerless ness 
of the Emperor and the might of organised corruption stood luridly 
revealed. 

Fur at least two years Theodosius fought and struggled against adds 
in Africa; at length discipline was restored amongst the troops the 
Moor were defeated with great loss and the usurper driven to take his 
own life: the Roman commander entered Sitift* in triumph (574i), 
llardlv however was his master Vnientiniitii removed by death when 
Theodosius fell a victim to the intrigues or his enemies (at Carthage, 
A.n, 375-6); baptised at the last hour and thus cleansed of all sin, be 
walked calmly to the bloek. Wc do not know the ostensible charge 
upon which lie was beheaded, nor do our authorities name hi* accuser. 
Hut the evidence points to Merobaudes, the all-powerful minister uf 
G ratiai i. Theodi wius had sup*nseded Hoitiauus and disclosed hi * schemes, 
and Ko (nanus wot- the friend anil ynifjsjr of Mcnibtuiiks, while it is 
clear that Gratinn held in his own hands the entire West including 
Africa, for as yet (57b), the youthful Y n fen tinian II was nut permitted 
to exercise any'independent authority 1 , Possibly Mereibnudos may have 
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heen assisted m Hie attainment of his ends by timely representations 
from the East, for thu genera] T a name began with the same letters which 
had only recently (87+?) pm veil fatal to Theodoras, 

In 378 Valentinian had left Gaol for Milan, but returned in the 
following year (May 374), and after a raid upon the Aleman nl, while 
at the fortress of llobur near Basel* he learned in late autumn that the 
Qimdi and Saruiatae luul burst across the frontier. The Emperor with 
his passion for fortress-building had given order* for a garrison station 
to l»e erected on the left bank of the Danube within the territory of the 
Quadi, while at the same time the youthful Marceliianus through the 
influence of hit father Mulminw, the ill-famed praefeet uf UlyricWM*, 
had succeeded i he able general Aeqritiusaa megultrarmonm. Gabinius, 
king of Lbe Quaili, came to the Itoman camp to pray that this violation 
of hia rights might cease- The newly appointed general treacherously 
murdered his guest, and at the news the barbarians flew to arms, poured 
across the Danube upon the unsuspecting fanners, and alt but captured 
the daughter of Constantins who was on her journey to meet Gratian 
her future husband- Samatae and Qunrii devastated Mowia and Pan- 
nonim the praetorian praefect Probus was stupe hod into inactivity, and 
the Roman legionaries at feud between themselves were routed in con* 
fusion. The only successful resistance was offered by the younger 
Theodosius-— the future Emperor—who compelled one of the in vailing 
Sanitarian hosts to sue for pence. Valentin inn desired to march eastward 
forthwith, but w:ls dissuaded by those who urged the hardships of a 
winter campaign and the danger nf leaving Gaul while the loader of 
the Alemnnni was still unsubdued. both Romans and ljarbnrians were, 
however, alike weary of the ceaseless struggle, and during the winter 
Valentin inn and M action concluded an enduring pence. In the late 
spring of 375 the Emperor left Gaol; from .lime to August he was at 
Canunrtum, endeavouring to restore order within the devastated province, 
and thence marched to Acincum, crossed the Danube and waited the 
territory of the invading tribesmen- Autumn surprised him while still 
ill the field: he retired to Saharia and took up bis winter quarters at 
Bregotio. The Quiuli, conscious of the hopelessness of further resistance, 
-tut an embassy excusing their action and pleading that the [toman* 
were in truth the aggressors, The Emperor, passionately enraged 
at ibis freedom of speech, was seized in the paroxysm of his anger 
with an apoplectic fit and carried dying from the audience hall 
(17 November 375). 

High^^qipleidoned, with ft. strong unrt muscular body enst in n noble 
and majestic mouldy his ntcd-bluc eye* wanning inen and things with 
n gnzt; of sinister intensity, the Emperor ntnndiH before os an irdpming 
mid stately figure* Yet his stem and forbidding nature awakes but 
Utile »vmpatliv* and it i* easy to do less them justice to the character and 
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work of VakntiniAii. With a strong hand Diocletian had endeavoured 
by hb administrative system and by the enforcement of hereditary 
duties to weld together the Roman Empire which had been shattered 
by the iupuessivc catastrophe of the third century; to Valentininn it 
jteeincd us though the same iron constraint could alone check the process 
of dissolution. If it were possible, he would make life for the provincials 
worth the living, for then resistance to the invader w ould be the more 
resolute: he would protect them with forts and garrisons upon their 
frontiers would lighten (if he dare) the weight of taxation, would accord 
them liberty of conscience and Freedom for their varied faiths, and 
would to the best of his power appoint honest and capable men as his 
representatives; but a spirit of dissatisfaction and discontent among his 
subjects was not merely disloyalty, it was a menace to the Empire, 
for it tended to weaken the solidarity of governors and governed : 
to remove an official for abusing his trust was in Valentin ion's eyes to 
prejudice men's respect for the State, and thus the strain of brutality 
in his nature declared itself io his refusal to check stem measures or 
pitiless administration: to save the Roman world from disintegration 
it must be cowed into unity. Without mercy to others he never 
spared himself; os a restless and untiring leader with no mean gifts of 
generalship and strategy it was but natural that he should give prefer¬ 
ment to bus officers, till contemporaries bitterly cmoplamed that never 
before had civilians been thus neglected or the army so highly privileged. 
It could indeed hardly be otherwise^ for with every frontier threatened 
it was the military captain who was indispensable. The Emperors 
efforts to suppress abuses were untiring; simplicity characterised his 
Court and strict economy was practised. His laws in the Iheodosian 
Code arc a standing witness to his passion for reform. He regulated 
the corn supply and the transport of the grain by sea, he made less bur¬ 
densome the collection of the taxes levied in kind on the provincials, 
he exerted himself to protect the curinb and the members of municipal 
senates, he tattled barbarians os colonist* on lands which were passing 
out of cultivation, he endeavoured to put ft stop to the debasement of 
the coinage, while in the administration of justice he attempted to cheek 
the misuse of wealth and favour by insisting upon publicity of trial olid 
by granting greater facilities for appeals. As a contemporary observes, 
Valentinian's one scire need was honest agcid-sand upright administrators* 
and these he could not secure: men only sought for power in order 
to abuse it. Haul the Emperor been served by more men of the stamp 
of Theodwoi, the respect of posterity might have given place ti> 
admiration. Even ns it wait in later days when men praised Theodoric 
they compared him with two great Emperors of the past, with Trajan— 
ftnd Valenti Ilian. 

At the time of the Emperor's death Cf ration was far distant at Trier, 
and there was u general fear that the tickle Gallic troop now encamped 
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on the left bunk of the Danube might claim to raise to the throne 
some candidate whom they themselves had chosen, perhaps Sebastian us— 
a mao by nature inactive but high in the favour of the army. Merobaudes* 
the general in command, was therefore recoiled as. though by order of 
Valentin ion on a pretext of fresh disturbances upon the Rhine, nod after 
prolonged consultation it was decided to summon the bite KmperorV 
four year old son Valent inian, The boy's uncle covered post-haste the 
hundred Human miles which lay between Brcgetso and the country house 
of Murodncta, w r here the young prince was living with his mother 
J ustiiidv Video t ini an waa carried back to the camp in a litter, and sis. 
days after his father’s death was solemnly proclaimed Augustus* 
Gratinn's kindly nature soon dispelled any fear that he would refuse 
to recognise this hurried election: the elder brother always shewed 
toward* the younger « father's care and affection* So partition of the 
West however Look place at this time, and there could as yet be no 
question of the exercise of independent power by Valentinian II; Gratinn 
ruled over all those provinces which had been subject to Valenti nian l t 
and his infant colleagues muneii not even mentioned in the constitutions 
before the year 379. Of the government of Grotiaii however we know 
hist little; its importance lies mainly in the fact that he was determined 
tp be first and foremost an orthodox Christian Emperor, and even 
refused to wear the robe or assume the title of Pontifex Maximus 
(probably 375). 

Meanwhile in the East the fidelity of Pop grew^ suspect in the eyes 
of Rome* The unfavourable despatch** of Terciitiua* the murder of 
the Katholikos Nerses, and the consecration of his successor by the king 
without the customary appeal to Caesarea (Maxtiea) led Vilens to invito 
Pup to Tamw, where he remained virtually a prisoner. Escaping to 
hb own country he fell a victim to Roman treachery (375 r). Still 
Rome and Persia negotiated, and at length (376) Videos despatched 
Victor and Ar Indus with an ultimatum ; the Emperor demanded that 
the fortresses which of right belonged to Saupoiuces should t>c evacuated 
by the begin oing of 377. The chums of Rome were ignored, and Vftkas 
was planning at Hierapolts (J^ily—August 377) a great campaign against 
Persia when the news from Europe made it imperative to withdraw 
the Roman army of occupation from Armenia* For several yeans the 
European crisis engaged all the Emperor's energies, and he was unable 
to interfere effectually in Eastern affaire. The Huns had buret into 
Europe* haul conquered the Alans, subjected the E^it Goths (Ostrogoths) 
smd driven the West Goths (Visigoths) to crave Admission within the 
territory of Rome. Athnimrich and Fritigern hod become leaders nf 
two distinct parties, among the West Goths; Athanarich, driven before 
the Huii*, hod lost much of his wealth, and, as he was unable to support 
his followers the greater number deserted tlieir aged leader and joined 
Fritigern. It seems possible too tluit religious differences may have 
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played thdr part in the*c liisseimions: Athrumrich may have stood at 
Hie head of those who were loyal to the old religion* Fritigi-m may have 
been willing to set'll re any advantage which the profession «f tlie 
Christian faith might win from a devout Emperor. Whether this be 
so or not* it was the tribesmen of Fritigem who appealed to Valeus. 
It wan no umisual request: the settling of barbarian* a* colonists on 
Homan soil of frequent occurrence* while the provision of barbarian 
recruits for the Hainan anoy was a constant clause in the treaties of the 
fourth century. Vale ns and hia nunisteni congratulated themselves that, 
without their seeking* so admirable an opportunity had presented itself 
of infusing new life and vigour into the northern provinces of the Empire. 
The conditions for the reception of the Goths were that they should 
give up their anus and .surrender many of their sons as hostages* The 
church historians add the stipulation that the Goths should adopt the 
Chrritian faith* but tin* would seem to have been only a pious hope and 
not a condition tor the parage of the Danube* although it was only 
natural that the Goths should affect to have ruined the religion of 
their new fellow-countrymen. The condition* were stem enough * hut 
tile fate which threatened the biubariaii* at the hands of the Huns 
seemed even more unrelenting* The Goth* accepted the forms: hut 
for tins Romaic the enforcement of their own requisitions was a work 
which demanded extraordinary tact and unremitting forethought. 

In face of this immense and sobering responsibility* which should 
have summoned forth all the energy and loyalty uf which tucti were 
capable, the minister* of Vden* (>o far as we can wc) did nothing— 
they left to chance alone the feeding of a multitude which none could 
number. It is not in their everyday jieeulatioiLs nor m their habit mil 
violence and oppression of the provincials* that the degradation of the 
bureaucracy of the Empire is seen in its most hideous form : the weightiest 
count in the indictment is that when met by on extraordinary crisis 
which imperilled the existence of the Empire itself the agents of I lie 
State with the danger in concrete form lie fore their very eyes failed to 
check their lust or bridle their avarice. Maximum* and Eupicinus kept 
the Goths upon the bank* of the Danube in order to wring from them 
all they had to give—except their arms, ProviriotM failed utterly : for 
the body of a dog a man would be bartered into slavery. As for the 
Gotha who remained north of the river* Athanarich* remembering tliat 
he had declined to meet Valeo* on Roman *oi3 p thought it idle to pray 
for admission within the Empire and retired, it would seem, into the 
high hinds of Transylvania; now- however that the imperial garrison* 
had Ircen withdrawn to watch the passage of the followers of Fritigefti, 
the Gteutungi under Alatheus and Snphrex crossed the Danube unmo¬ 
lested, although leave to crow* the frontier had previously been refused 
them. Meanwhile Fritigem slowly advanced on Mitdabopk, ready if 
need lie to join Ins compatriot* who were now encamped on the south 
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bank of tike river. Still the Gottis took no hostile step, but their 
exclusion from Mamanople led to a brawl with Roman soldiers out* 
side the walls; within the city the news reached Lupirinus who was 
entertaining Al&vio and Fritigem to a feast. Orders were hurriedly 
given for the mnssaerc of the Gothic guardsmen who bad accompanied 
their leaden. Fritigern at the head of his men fought his way back to 
camp, while Alavio scent* to have fallen in the fray* for we hear of 
him no more. 

The peace was at an cut): nine miles from Marcianopte Lupicinus 
was repulsed with loss ; the criminal folly of the authorities of Hodria- 
nople forced into rebellion the loyal Gothic auxiliaries who were stationed 
in the town; barbarians bartered as slaves rejoined their comrades, while 
Labourers from the imperial gold mines played their part in spreading 
havoc throughout Thrace. Urns at last the Goths took their revenge, 
and only the walls of cities could resist their onset. From Asia Vdeiis 
despatched Frofu turns and Trajan to the province, and they at length 
succeeded in driving back the barbarian host beyond the Balkans. The 
Roman aniiv occupied the passes, Grutifin had sent reinforcements from 
the West under Ftigeridus and Richomer, and the latter was associated 
with the generals of Valens; the barbariana drawing together their 
scattered bands formed a huge wagoa burger {carrago) at a spot called 
Ad Sfllices, not for from Tomi. The Romans were still much inferior 
in numbers, and anxiously awaited an opportunity to pour down upon 
the enemy while on the march. For some time however the Goths made 
no more; when at length they attempted to seize the higher ground the 
battle began. The Roman left wing was broken and the legionaries were 
forced to retreat, but neither side gained any decisive advantage; ihe 
Goths remained for seven day a longer within the shelter of their camp 
while the Romans drove other troops of barbarians to the north of the 
mountain chain fearly autumn 377). At this time Richomer returned 
III order to secure further help from G rati an, while Satummus arrival 
from Asia with the rank of magfoter etjudum, in command, it would 
seem, of reinforcements. But the tide of fortune which had favoured 
the Homans during the previous months now ebbed. The Goths, de¬ 
spairing of breaking the cordon or piercing the Balkan passes by premises 
of unlimited booty won over hordes of ilims and Alans to their Hide. 
Saturn inns found that he could hold his position no longer, and was 
thus forced to retire on the Rhodope chain. Save for a defeat at 
Dibalto* near the sea^eoast he successfully mucked his retreat, while 
Frigcridus, who was stationed in the ueighlwiirhoocl of Rcroea, tell hack 
before the enemy upon illyricum, where he captured the barbarian leader 
Famobios and defeated the Taifali ; an in Yalcntiiiian s day the captives 
w'ere settled in the depopulated dUrieU of Italy. r Hie help however 
which were expected from the West was long delayed: in February 
the Un[buses chanced to hear from one of their fdlow-tribesmen who 
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vcns serving in the Homan army that Gentian hml been summoned to 
the B*ut P Collecting allies from the neighljouring elam, they burst 
acrw the border some 40,000 strong {panegyrist* said 70,000). 
GratiAJi was forced to recall the troops who had already marrhed into 
J’nnmjiiia, and in command of these a* well as of his Gallic legioruiries! 
he placed NannieimB and the Frankish king Mnllob&udes. At the 
battle of Argentarm t near Colmar in Alsace* Friarius the bujluixifUi 
king ^ shun and with him, it is said, more than 30,000 of the enemy : 
according to the Roman estimate only some 5000 escaped through the 
dense forests into the shelter of the hills* Grattan in person then crossed 
the Rhine and after laborious operations among the mountains starved 
the fugitives into surrender; by the terms of peace they ware bound to 
furnish recruits for the Roman army* The result of the campaign was 
a very real triumph for the youthful Emperor of the West, 

Meanwhile Sebastian t appointed in tire East to succeed Trajan in 
the command of the infantry', wa^ raising and training a small force of 
picked men with which to begin operations in the spring. In April 378 
Valeria left Antioch for the capital at the head of reinforcements drawn 
from Alia; he arrived on 30 May The Goths now held the Sehipku 
Fna* and were stationed both north and south of the Balkan# at Nico- 
poliM and Rertxti, Sebastian had succe^*fuLly freed the country round 
Hadrinimple from plundering binds, and Fritigem concentrating Hie 
Gothic forces had withdrawn north to Cabyle. At the end of June 
VaJeiiS Advanced with bis army from M elan thins, which lav some 15 miles 
west of Constantinople. Against the advice of Sebastian the Emperor 
detenuifled upon an immediate march in order to effect n junction with 
the forces of his nephew, who was now advancing by Lanriacum and 
Simiiuni. The casern army entered the Marital Pass, but at the same 
time Fritigem would seem to have despatched some Goths southwards 
Them wen* lighted by the Roman scout*, and in fear that the pastes 
.should lie blocked behind him and ills supplies cot off, the Emperor 
retreated towards Hmlrijinople- Fritigem himself meanwhile inarched 
south over the pass of Bujuk-Derhcnt in the direction of Nike, ns though 
he would intercept communication between Valens and his capital. 
Two alternative course* were now open to the Emperor: he might take 
up & strong position at Hodrnuiople and await the army of the West 
(this wan Grat inn's counsel brought by Richomer who reached the camp 
on 7 August), or be might at otire engage the enemy. Valens adopted 
the latter alternative; it would seem that he underestimated the 
numbers of the Goths, and it is possible that he desired to shew that he 
too could win victories in hi# own strength as well aa the western 
Emperor ; Sebastian, who had at his own request left the service of 
Gratiim for that of Valeua, may have sought to rob his funner master of 
any further laurel* At dawn no the following morning (9 August) 
tbo advance begun; when about midday the armies came in sight of 
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each other (probably near the modern Demenmlijn) Fritigeru, in order 
to gain rime, entered into negotiations* but on the arrival of his cavalry 
he felt hu re of victory and struck the first blow. We cannot reconstruct 
the battle: Voleim, Trajan and Sebastian all fell, and with them twp- 
thirds of the Ilorann army. In the open country no resistance could be 
offered to the victorious barbarian^ but they were beaten bock from the 
walls of Hadrian ople, and a troop of Saracen horsemen repelled them 
from the capitoL Victor bora the new* of the appalling catastrophe 
to Gratinu. 

In the face of hostile criticism Valcntinian had chosen Valens as his 
co-Augustus, intending that he should carry out in the East the same 
policy which he himself had planned for the West. His judgment was 
not at fault, for in the sphere of religion alone did the two Emperors 
pursue different ends. Like an orderly, with unfailing loyalty Valera 
obeved hb brother's instruction. He too strengthened the frontier 
with fortresses and lightened the bunlin of taxation* while under 
his care magnificent public buildings ns-e throughout the eastern 
provinces. Hut Valent iniah's masterful decision of character was alien 
to Valera: his was a weaker nature which under ftdvenrity easily yielded 
to despair. Severity, anxiously assumed, tended towards ferocity, mid 
a coradousnesa of insecurity rendered him tyrannical when hi* life or 
throne was threatened. His subjects could neither forget nor forgive 
the hornble excesses which marked the suppression of the rebellion uf 
Procopius of of the conspiracy of Theodoras. He wn& bated liy the 
orthodox as on Arian heretic and by the Pagans as a Christian zealot, 
while it was upon the Emperor that men kid the responsibility for the 
overwhelming disaster of Hadrianople. Tims there were fcw r to judge 
him with impartial justice, and it is probable that even later historians 
have been unduly influenced by the invectives of his enemies. His 
imperious brother had made of an excellent civil servant an Emperor 
who was iio match fur the crisis which he was fated to meet. 

On the news of the defeat a l Hadrianoplu Gratian at onre turned 
to the general who had shewn such brilliant promise a few years before 
in the defence of Moerio. The young Theodosius was recalled from his 
retirement in Spain and put in command of the Roman troops in 
Thrace. Hera, it would appear, he was victorious over the Sannatians, 
mid at Sirmhmi in the month of January' 379 (probably 19 January 379) 
Graf ion created him co-Augustus. It was ouly after lung hesitation 
that llieodosiuH accepted the heavy task of restoring order in the 
eastern provinces, but the decision once taken there was no delay + 
Re fora the Emperors partial company their joint forces seem to have 
defeated the Goths; Gratian then relinquished some of hk troop in 
favour uf Theodosius and himself started with all speed for Gaul, where 
Franks and Vandals had crossed the Rhine. After defeating the 
invaders Gratian went into winter quarters at Trier. Theodosius was 
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left to rule the Eastern prnefeeture, while it must perhaps remain n 
doubtful quest ion whether eastern Illvricum was not also included 
within his jurisdiction. 

The course of events which led up to the final subjection of the 
Gothic invaders by Theodosius is for m a lost chapter in the story of 
East Rome. Some few- disconnected fragments con, it is true, be recovered* 
hut their setting is too often conjectural. Many have been the attempts 
to unravel the confused tangle of incidents which Zusiinus oilers in 
the place of on ordered history, but however the ingenuity of critics 
may amaze u_s it rarely convinces. Even so bald n statement as that 
of the following paragraphs b T it must lie confined, in large measure hut 
a hypothetical reconstruction. 

A pestilence hail broken out among the barbarians besieging 
Thessalonicft, and plague mid famine drove them From the walls. The 
city could therefore be occupied without difficulty by Theodosius, who 
chose it for his base of operations. Its natural position made it an 
admirable centre: from it led the high roods towards the north to the 
Danube and inwards the east to Constantinople. Its splendid harbour 
offered shelter to merchant ships from Asia and Egypt, and thus the 
army's stores and provisions could not tie intercepted by the Goths; 
while from this point military operations could l>n undertaken alike in 
Thrace and in Illyricmn. The first task to which Theodosia* directed 
ins commanding energy was the restoration of discipline among hi& 
disorganised troops; no longer did the Emperor hold himself aloof— 
m unapproachable lieing hedged about with uwe and majesty: the con¬ 
ception which heal since Diocletian become a court tradition gave phice 
to the liberality ami friendliness of a captain in the midst of hi* men. 
Early in dune Theodosius ranched Thessaionica, and despatched Mod arcs, 
a barbarian of royal blood, to sweep the Goths from Thrace. Falling 
upon the unsuspecting ftic, the Romans massacred n host of marauders 
laden with the booty of the provinces The legionaries recovered 
confidence in themselves, and the main body of the invader* was driven 
north w r ardj*. 'lire Emperor ] uni self* with Thcssalonioa secured and 
garrisoned* marched north towards the Danube to Scupi (Uftub: 
6 duly 379) and Vicus August! (2 August), From the find he was 
determined to win the victory, if it were possible, rather by conciliation 
than armed force. It would seem probable that even hi the year 379 
he was enrolling Goths among his troops ami converting bamh of 
pillagers into Roman subjects- But in his winter quarters at Tbcrtsalonica 
the Emperor was struck down by disease, and for long hi* life hung in 
the balance (February 3W). He prepared himself for his end by 
baptism—the magical sacrament which obliterated all *in, and was 
therefore postponed till the hour when life itself wus ebbing. Military 
action was paralysed, and the fruits of the previous year's campaign 
were lost The Goth* took fresh courage; Friligcm led one host into 
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Hkttttly, Epirus and Actinia, another under A lathen* and Saphrai 
devastated Pan non in, while Nicopolis was lost to the Romans. Gratinn 
hastened perforce to the help of his disabled colleague: Haiito and 
Arbogasi were despatched to check the Goths in the north, and in the 
summer Gratian hitnself marched to Sirarinim, where he concluded a 
truce with the barbarian* under which the Romans were to supply pro¬ 
vision*, while the Goths furnished recruits for the army. It is probable 
that Grutian and Theodosius met in conference at Sirmium in September, 
The danger in the south was averted by the death of Frifcigem; w ithout 
a leafier the Gothic host turned once more northwards. In the autumn 
Theodosius was buck in Thessalonica, and in November he entered 
Constantinople in triumph. This fact of ibsdf must signify that the 
immediate peril was pest 

Fortune now favoured Theodosius: t'ritigem Iris most formidable 
opponent was dead, and t at length, the pride of the aged Athnuarich was 
broken. Wearied out by fend* among his own people he t together with 
his followers sought refuge imiongst his foes. Oil 11 January’ SHl he 
was welcomed beyond the city walls by Theodosius and escorted with all 
solemnity and kingly pomp into the capital. Fourteen (lays later he 
died, and wa* buried by the Emperor with royal honours. Thu mag¬ 
nanimity of Theodosius and the respect paid lo their great chieftain 
did more than many military JsUeccs*e* to subdue the stubborn Gothic 
tribesmen. We hear of no more battles* and in the following year peace 
was concluded. Sat urn in Lis was empowered to offer the Goths new huiui^ 
in the devastated districts of Thrace* and the victor* of lludrianuplt- 
lwxome the allies of the Empire 1 , pledged in the event of war to furnish 
soldier* for the imperial army. Them tat ins* the Court cantor, could 
express the hope that when once the w ounds of strife were healed Rome's 
bravest enemies would become her truest and most loyal friends* 

Peace was hardly won in the East before usurpation and murder 
threw the West into tunnoiL In the early years of the reign of G ration 
Christian and Pagan alike had been captivated by the grave mid ukiuiii 
of their youthful ruler, liis military success again*! the Lcntwmses, hi* 
heroic efforts to bring help to the East in her darkest hour and the 
loyal support which he had given to Theodosius only served to heighten 
his popularity* The orthodox found in him a fearless champion of 
their cause: the incomes of the vestal virgin* were appropriated in part 
for the relief of the imperial treasury and in part for the purpose* of the 
public past; in future the immemorial sisterhood was to hold no real 
property whatever. The altar and statue of Victory which Julian had 
restored to the senate house and which the tolerance of Valentiniun had 
permitted to stand undisturbed were now ordered to be removed 
Ilaujasu*, bishop of Koine,, and Ambrose, bishop of Milan * claiming to 
represent a Christian majority in the senate, prevailed upon the Emperor 
1 This ivC tlld word ftndemii finU occuft ill n document uf a.il 4(W.t 
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to refuse io receive an erabossy, beaded by Symmnchus, of the lending 
Pagan* in Home, and the chureh was overjoyed at the uncompromising 
zeal of their Emperor. But the radiant hope* which men had formed 
of Gmtian were not fulfilled; Ms private life remained blameless and 
he was still liberal and humane, but affairs of state failed to interest 
him and he devoted his days to sport and exercise. Hl» love for the 
cha.se became a passion* and ha would take part in person in the wild- 
beast hunts of the amphitheatre. Emergencies which* in the words of 
a con temporary, would have taxed the statesmanship of a Marco* 
Aurelius were disregarded by the Emperor; he alienated Ronum 
sentiment by bis devotion to bis German troops* and although he might 
court popularity amongst the soldiers by permitting them to lay aside 
breastplate and helm and to carry the xpiculum in place of the weighty 
pilum, yet the favours shewn to the Alans outweighed all else and 
jealousy awoke disaffection amongst, the legionaries. The malcontents 
were not long in finding a leader, Mfignus Clemens Maximus, a 
Spaniard who claimed kinship with Theodosius and bad served with him 
in Britain* won a victory over the Piets and Soots. In spite of his 
protests the Hainan army in Britain hailed him as Augustus (early in 
383?) and leaving the island defenceless he immediately crossed the 
Channel* determined to strike the first blow. From the mouth of the 
Rhine when: he was welcomed by the troops Maximus marched to Paris* 
and here he met G rati an. For five days the armies skirmished* and then 
Hie Emperor's Moorish cavalry went over to die usurper in a body- 
Gmtian saw bis forces melting away* and at length with 300 bondmen 
tied headlong for the Alp; nowhere could he find a refuge* for the 
citie* of Gaul closed their gates at Ids approach- The accounts of his 
death are varied and inconsistent, but it would seem that Amlrogathius 
was sent by Maxim us hot-foot after the fugitive; at Lugdunum by a 
bridge over the Rhone Gratian was captured by means of el stratagem 
and was murdered within the city walls. Assured of his life by a 
solemn oadi and thus lulled into u false security* he was treacherously 
stabbed by his host while sitting at a banquet (So August 383). The 
murderer (who was perhaps Andragathius himself) was highly rewarded 
by Maximus. 

Forthwith the usurper sent hi* chamberlain to Theodosius to claim 
recognition and alliance. The historian notices as a remarkable exception 
to the customs of the time that this otlkial was nut a eunuch* aiul further 
states that Maximus would have no eumichs about his court, Thoodosius 
hud planned a campaign of vengeance for the death of tlie young ruler to 
whom he owed so much* hut on the arrival of the embassy he temporised. 
It would be dangerous for him to leave the East; in Penol Ardaschir 
(379-383) liEid just died and the policy of the new monarch Sapor III 
(383-388) was quite unknown; troubles hail arisen on the frontier: the 
nomad Saracens had broken their treaty of alliance with Home, and 
Richomer hail marched on a punitive expedition* Although the Goths 
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were now peacefully settled cm Iktiuus and Hcbrus and hod begun to 
cultivate their allotted land>, although it was once more safe to travel 
hy road and not only by sea, yet for many years the Scyrh the Carpi, and 
the Hum broke ever and again across tta boundaries of the Km pi re and 
gave work to the generals of Theodosius; the newly won quiet and 
order in Thrace might easily hare been imperilled bv the abne-nce of 
the Emperor, With the deliberate caution that always characterised 
his action save when he was seized hy some gust of passion, Theodosius 
acknowledged his Augustus and ordered statues to be raised to him 
throughout the East Africa, Spain, Gaul and Britain* it would seem, 
acknowledged Maximal, while even in Egypt the mob of Alexandria 
shouted for the western Emperor, 

Meanwhile upon his brother's death Valentkiian II began his personal 
rule in Italy* For the next few years Ambrose and Justina fight a long- 
drawn duel to decide whether mother or bishop shall frame the young 
Emperor'*; policy : on Just inn's death there remained no rival to challenge 
the influence of Ambrose. The tatter was indeed throughout YalentininiVs 
reign the jK>wer behind the throne: tarn probably in 340, the son of a 
praetorian praefect of Gaul, he had been educated in Rome until in the 
year 874 he was appoint'd eomulftri# of Aemilia and Liguria In this 
capacity he was present at the election (autumn 874) of ft new bishop 
in Milan ; while he was taking anxious precautions lest the contest 
between Ariun and orthodox should end in bloodshed, a child'* cry (sav* 
the legend) of * 4 Bishop Ambrose I* suggested a candidate whom both 
factions agreed to accept. 'Hie city would take no refusal: against hts 
will the statesman governor became the statesman bishop, Thus in the 
winter of —1-^ although Valentinian looked to Theodosius for help 
and counsel* Constantinople seemed to the Court at Milan to lie at 
a hopeless distance, while Maximus in Gaul was perilously near. The 
Emperor instinctively turned to Ambrose, his one powerful protector, 
while even Amniatn forgot its feud with orthodoxy. At Just ilia's 
request the bishop started on an embassy to securo peace between Gaul 
and Italy, Maximus, however, desired that Valentin inn should leave 
Mill in and that together they should consider the terms of their agree¬ 
ment. Ambrose objected that it was winter: how in such weather 
could a buy and his w idowed mother cross the Alps r His own authority 
was only to treat for pace—he could promise nothing* Accordingly 
Maximus sent his son Victor (shortly afterwards created Caesar) to 
Valentin ion to request his presence in Gaul, But the net had been 
spread in the sight of the bird, and Victor returned from his mission 
unsuccessful; w hen he arrived at Mogontiaeiun, Ambrose left for Milan 
and met on the journey Valenti man’s envoys bearing a forum] reply 
to the proposals of Maximus. If the bishop's diplomacy had achieved 
nothing eb&* precious time had been gained, for Bauto had occupied the 
Alpine passes and thus secured Italy from invasion. 
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In the year 884 the Fagan party in Home had taken fre.ffi heart; 
the Emperor had raised two of their hum tier to high office—Svmmachus 
had been made urban praefect and Rraetexiatus praetorian pnvefict Men 
to hope for a repeat of the hostile measures of Grattan* and a 
resolution of the senate empowered Symmachna to present to Valenti man 
tlieir plea for toleration and in especial for the restoration of the altar 
of Victory. Gration had thought (the proofed contended) that he 
waa fulfilling the senate's own deal res, hut the Emperor had been misled ; 
the senate, nay Home herself, prayed to retain that honoured symbol 
of her greatness before which her sons for countless generations had 
pledged their faith. It was the loyalty to their past and to that 
Godhead before whom their ftneestons had bowed that had made the 
Romans musters of the world and had titled their lands with increase. 
It wm a high and noble argument* but it Availed nothing before the 
scornful taunts of Ambrose, and Valenti man dismissed the ambassadors 
with a refusal. 

At this time a Pension embassy arrived ill Constantinople (384) 
announcing the accession of Sapor III (883—388)* and bringing costly 
gift* for Theodosius—gems* silk and even elephants— while in 385 the 
Emperor secured the submission of the revolted eastern tribes. In the 
following years the disputed question of predominance in Armenia was 
revived: l^tilicho was scut to represent Rome at the Persian Cdtirt and 
in rl$i a treaty between the two great powers was concluded, whereby 
Armenia wa* partitioned. Some districts were annexed by Hume and 
by Persia, white twu vj^h] kings were in future to govern the 
country, so mu* four-iiAJis of which las to Acknowledge the supremacy 
of Persia, and the remaining one-fifth the lordship of Rome. Modem 
historians have miidemned Theodosius for his acceptance of these terms, 
hut he needed peace on the eastern frontier if he were to imirch against 
hh western rival, and his predecessors had nil experienced the extreme 
difficulty of retaining the loyalty of Armenian kings: better a di*mlvnn- 
tiigcou* jiarlitEuc] with MCttnty, he may haw argued, than an independent 
State in secret alliance with the enemy. The Emperor was, in fact, forced 
to recognise the strength of PerainV position \ In the West Ambrose 
once mure travelled tu Gaul At Valentin ion's request upon a diplomatic 
mission probably at the end of 385 or in 388* He sought the consent of 
Maximus til the burial of Grattan* corpse in Italian soil, hut permission 
was refused. Mail mu a was heard to regret that he had not invaded 
Ibdy on Grattan'* death: Ambrose and ikuito, he muttered, hud foiled 
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iris schemes, When the bishop returned to Milan he wus convinced 
that the pence could not endure. 

Indeed, event* shewed the profound suspicion and mistrust which 
underlay Mr-seeming concord. Hauto was still holding the Alpine 
passes when the Juthungi, a branch of the Aleman m, entered Jlhoctiu 
to rob and plunder. Man to desired that domestic pillage should recall 
the tribesmen to their homes. Anri at his instigation the Huns juid 
Alans who were approaching Gaul were diverted and flail upon the 
territory of the Aieniwini. Maxim us complained that horde# of 
marauders were being brought to the coniine* of his territory, and 
Valentinian was forced to purchase the retreat of his own, allic*. 

Preparations for the coming struggle with Maximus absorbed the 
attention of llitoiitwius in the Hast, and the exceptional expenditure 
placed a sc cere strain upon hi.s resources. In out' and the same y ear, 
it would seem (Jantuuy J1H7), tile Emperor celebrated his own decennalia 
and the c|uiiH|Ueunalia of hi# son Arcodius who liad been created 
Augustus in the year 383, On the occasion of this double festival 
heavy sums in gold were needed for distribution as donative# among 
the troops. In consequence, an extraordinary tax was kid upon the 
city of Antioch, and tile magnitude of the sum demanded reduced the 
senators and lending citizens to despair. But with the inherited 
resignation of the middle cheese# of the Ho man Empire they yielded 
to inexorable fate. Not so the populace; turbulent spirits with little 
to lose and led by foreigners clamoured round the bishop Flavian’s 
house; in hi* absence, their numbers swollen by fresh recruits from the 
city mob, they burst into tin; public Itaths intent on destruction, and 
then overturning the statues of the imperial family dashed them to 
pieces. One house was id ready in Homes mid a move had been made 
towards the imperial palace when at length the authorities took action, 
the governor (or fomts arientir) interfered and the crowd was dispensed. 

Immediately the citizens were seized with hojudcss dismay ns they 
realised the horror of their crime. A courier was forthwith dispatched 
with the news to the Emperor, while tlio authorities, attempting to 
atone by feverish violence for past neglect, began with indiscriminate 
tmstc* in ^Olidenin to death men, wumen iuid even children; ivonju were 
burned alive and other# were given to the beasts in the arena. The 
glniy of the East saw her streets deserted and men awaited in shuddering 
terror the arrival of the imperial commissioners, While Chrysostom 
ill hi* Lenten homilies endeavoured to rouse hi* Hock from their 
anguish of [ I read, while Li bin ins strove to stay the citizens from 
headlong flight, the agyd Flavian braving the hardshiji* of winter 
journeyed to C.mistantinople to plead with Theodosius, On Monday 
of the third week oi the fust the commissioners arrived—Cacsarius 
tnagittrr ajficMmm and HcUehicus iruigi.ittT milit'uu- —bearing with 
them the Emperor’s edict; baths, circus and theatres were to be "dosed, 
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the public distributing of grain wax to cease* and Antioch was to lose 
her proud portion and be subjected to her rival Ijiodicea, On the 
following Wednesday the commission began its sitting* ■ confession* 
were wrung from the accused by torture nod scourging** but to the 
unbounded relief of all no death sentences were passed, and judgment 
upon the guilty was left to the decision of Theodosia*. Cue^ariu.s 
himself started with hil report for the capital: sleepless and unresting* 
he covered the distance between Antioch and Constant inopk in the 
Incredibly short space of six days. The pray Lins of Flavian bad calmed 
the Emperor's anger and the passionate appeal of Caewius carried the 
day: already the principal uffendent had paid the forfeit of their live** 
the city in its agony of terror had drained its cup of suffering; let 
Thtmdmhia have mercy and .stay hi* hand! The news of a complete 
amnesty was borne hot-foot to Antioch* and to the joy of Easter were 
added the transports of a pardoned city* 

At length in the West the formal peace wits broken* and in 387 the 
army of Gaul invaded Italy. Gf late Justina’s influence had gained the 
Upper hand in Milan, and the ArianUm of Valeo tin ian afforded a laudable 
pretext for the action of Maximus; he came as the champion of 
oppressed orthodoxy;;—previous warning luid produced no effect on 
the heretical Court; it must be chastened by the scourge of God. It 
would seem that Yalentinkrus opposition to Ambrose Imd tor the time 
alienated the bishop* and the Emperor no longer chose him w his 
ambassador. Domnin ua nought tn strengthen good relations between 
Trier and Milan, and asked that help should lie given in the task nf driving 
f>ack the barbarian* who threatened Paiitionin The cunning of 
Maximus seized the favourable moment; he detached a part of hin own 
army with orelem to march to the support of Valenti man. He himself 
however at the head of hi* troop followed close behind* and wm thus 
able to force the passes of the Coition Alp unopposed. This treacherous 
attack upon Yakntinian wm marked by the murder of Meruhnudes* the 
minister who bail carried through the hasty election at Bregetio 
(autumn 387), From Milan -Imttiim and her son Hed to Aquikk* 
from Aquikia to Thcsuakmca where they were joined by Theodosius* 
who had recently married Gal la, the skter of Yakntinian If. Here it 
would seem that the Emperor of the East received nil embassy from 
Maximus, the latter douhtli=& claiming that he Imd only acted ill 
the interests of the Creed of Xieaea, of which his cu-Augustus was so 
staunch a champion. The action of Theodosius was characteristic; he 
gave no definite reply* while he endeavoured to convert the fugitive 
Emperor to orthodoxy. "Hie whole winter through he made Ids 
preparations for the war which be Could no longer honourably escape. 
Goths, Huns and Alan* readily enlisted s Pacatu# telb us that from the 
Nile to the Caucasus from the Taurus range to the Danube* mm 
streamed to his standards Froiuotu*, who luid recently annihilated 
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a host of Greutungi tinder t Jclothneua upon the Danube (386), commanded 
the cavalry and Timasius the infantry ; among the officers were Hichomer 
and Arbogadt In June Theodosius with YnJentmian marched towards 
the Wist; he could look for no support from Italy, for Home hod fuUen 
into the hands of Maximus during the preceding January* and the 
usurper's fleet was cruising in the Adriatic, Theodosius reached Stobi 
on June II and Scupi (Uskub) on June It would *eem that 

emissaries of Maximum had spread disaffection among the Germans in 
the eastern army, hut n plot to murder Theodosius was dbdosed in time 
and the traitors were cut down in the swamps to which they had fled 
for refuge. The Emperor advanced to Siseia on the Savei here, despite 
their inferiority in numbers, his troop* swam the river and charged and 
routed the enemy. It ia probable that in this engagement Andnigathins, 
the foremost general on the side of Maximus, met Ids death. Theodosius 
won a second victory at Poetovio, where the western forces under the 
command of the usurper's brother MarceUinu? fled in wild disorder* 
Many joined the victorious army, and Aenionn (Laibach), which had 
stubbornly withstood a long siege, welcomed Theodosims within its walla. 
Mannioa retreated into Italy and encamped around Aquilda* Hut he 
was allowed no opportunity to collect fresh forces wherewith to renew 
the struggle. Theodosius followed hard on the fugitive^ track. 
Maximus with the courage of despair fell upon his pursuers, hut was 
driven back into Aquileia and forced to surrender. Three miles from 
the city wal!>i the captive wm brought into the Emperor's presence. 
The soldiers anticipated the victor's pity and hurried Maximus off to 
his death -(probably S8 July 3HS) + Only a few of his partisans, among 
them his Moorish guards, shared tlieir leader's fate. Hi* fleet was 
defeated off Sicily ? and Victor who had been left as Augustus in Gaul 
was slain by Aibogast A general pardon quieted unrest in Italy, and 
Theodusius remained in Milan during the wi nter* Valentin inn was 
mturod to power, and with the death of his mother Jus h mi hi* conversion 
to orthodoxy was completed. 

Maximus had fallen, and for a court orator his character possessed 
no redeeming feature. But from Jess prejudiced authorities wc seem 
to gain a picture of a man whose only fault was his enforced disloyalty 
to llieodosiiiK, and of an Emperor who shewed himself a vigorous and 
upright ruler, and who conlil plead as excuse fur hb avarice the pressure 
of long-threatened war with hU m-A ugustus* From these exactions 
which were perhaps unavoidable Gaul suffered severely, and on his 
departure from the West, while Noumea us and (Juintimia were acting 
as joint magiHri miKtinn, the Frank* burnt across the Rhine under 
Gcnobaudes* Mnrcomir and Sunno and threatened Cologne. After a 
Roman victory at the Silva Carbonaria (near Tournai?) (Juiiitinus 
invaded barbarian territory from Novoedum, but the campaign wn* a 
drsiist tolls failure. On. the Fall of Victor Arbogust remained! under the 
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title of CWj or Count, the Ritual niter of GauI, while Carietto 
and Svmis os fniiitum the noniitiees of Muximit& r 

Arbognst on his arrival counselled a punitive expedition, but it would 
seem that Theodosius did not accept the advice, A pence was concluded, 
Marconi ir and Spnno gave hostages, and Arhogast himself retinal to 
winter quarters in Trier, 

Valentinian remained with Theodosius in Milan during the winter 
of 38B-9 and was with him on IS June 389 when he nude bis solemn 
entry into Home, accompanied by his five year old son Honoriuw. On 
this, apparent!v his only visit to the western capital he anxiously 
endeavoured to weaken the power and influence of Paganism* while he 
effected reforms both in the social and municipal life of the city. To 
the stem and haughty Diocletian the familiarity uf the populace hud 
been insufferabte: Theodosius was liberal with his gift^ attended the 
public games and won all hearts by his read j courtesy and genial 
humanitv. In the autumn of 3S9 he returned to Milan, and there he 
remained during 330—that memorable year in which Church and State 
met as opposing powers and a righteous victory lay with the l. hutch. 
In fact, he who would write of affairs of state during the last years of the 
fourth century must ever go borrowing from the church historian*; he 
dare not at his peril omit the figure of the counsellor of Emperor after 
Emperor, the fearless tyrannous, passionate and loving bishop of Milam 
Though the conduct of Ambrose may at times be arbitrary and repellent, 
the critic in his own despite admits perforce that lie was a mmi w orthy 
of a sovereigns trust and confidence. The facts of the massacre of 
Thessnlonica are well known. Popular discontent had been aroused 
by the billeting upon the inhabitant! of barbarian troop*, and resent¬ 
ment sought its opportunity. Botberich* captain of the gattison, 
imprisoned a favourite charioteer for gross immorality and refused to 
free him at the demand of the citizens. The mob seized the occasion: 
disappointed of its pleasure* it murdered Botherich with jsavage brutality. 
The auger uf Theodosius was ungovernable, and the repeated prayers 
of Ambrose for mercy were of no avail. The court circle hod lung 
been jealous of the bishop's* influence and hud endeavoured to exclude 
him from any interference with state policy. Ambrose knew well that 
he no longer enjoyed the full confidence of the Emperor. Theodosius 
listened to his ministers who m^ed an exemplary punishment, and tlie 
order wa* issued fur a rutiller vengeance upon Thessalouica. The 
message conceiting the imperial command arrived too kte to save the 
city. The Emperor had decreed retribution ami his officers gave rein 
to their passions. Upon the people crowded in the circus the soldiers 
poured and an indiscriminate slaughter ensued; at least 7000 victims 
fell before the troops stayed their h\m\. Ambrose, pleading illness 
withdrew from Milan and refused tn meet Theodosius. With his own 
bund he wrote a private letter to the Emperor, acknowledging his real 
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and love for God, but claiming that for such a crime of headlong passion 
there must he profound contrition; as David listened to Nathan, so let 
Theodosius hear God's minister \ until repentance he dare not offer 
the sacrifice in the Emperor's presence. The letter is the apjn±al 
of undaunted courage to the essential nobility of the character of 
Theodosius* The gusts of fury passed and remorse issued in penitence. 
With hi* subjects around him in the Cathedral of Milan the Emperor* 
stripped of his royal purple* bowed himself in humility before the olfcnded 
majesty uf Heaven, Men have sought to heighten the victory of the 
Church and fables have clustered round the story, hut the dignity of 
feet in its simplicity is far more splendid thin the ornate fancies of any 
legend. Bishop and Emperor bad proved each worthy of the other. 

In 391 Theodosius returned to Constantinople by way of Thessnlomca 
and Yidcntiniui? was left to rule the West. He did not reach Gaul 
till the autumn of 3Q1; it was too late. Three years uf undisputed 
power bad left Arbogast without a rival in Gaul* It was not the troops 
alone who looked to their unco liquored captain with blind admiration 
and unquestioning devotion: he was surrounded by a circle of Frankish 
fellow-countrymen who owed to him their promotion, while his honourable 
character, hi* generosity and the sheer force of hi* personality had brought 
even lhe civil authorities to his side. There was one Iaw r in Gaul, and 
that was the will of Arbogost, there was only one superior whom 
Arbogost acknowledged, and he was the Emperor Theodosius w ho had 
given the West info bis charge. From the first Valenti man's authority 
was hunted: his legislative power was allowed to rust unused, his orders 
were disobeyed and his palace became bis prison : not even the imperial 
purple could protect Harmonius, who was shun by Arbogast's orders at 
the Emperor's very feet. Valentinian implored support from Theodosius 
and contemplated seeking refuge in the East; he solemnly handed the 
haughty Count his dismissal, but Arhogpot tore the paper in piece* with 
the retort tliat he would only receive his discharge from the Emperor who 
had appointed him. A letter was despatched by Valentinian urging 
Ambrose to coma to him with all speed to administer the sacrament 
of baptism ; clearly he thought hi* life was threatened. He hailed the 
pretext of barbarian disturbances about the Alpine passes and himself 
prepared to leave for Italy, but mortification and pride kept him still 
in Vienne. The Fagan party considered that at length the influence 
of Arbogast might procure for them the restoration of the altar of Victory, 
hut the disciple uf Ambrose refused the ombas^adnra 1 request A few 
days later it was known that Valent in ion had been strangled. Contem¬ 
poraries could not determine whether he had met his death by violence 
or by his own hand (15 May Aui brose seem* to have accepted 

the latter alternative, and the guilt of Arhogast was never proven ; with 
the longed-for rite of baptism so near at hand suicide certainly appears 
iiaprnbahle, hut perhaps the strain and stress of thuse days of waiting 
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broke down the Emperors endurance, mid the mockery of his position 
became tod bitter For a son of Valeri tin ian L Hk death, it must be 
admit ted, did not find Arbogast unprepared. He could not declare 
himself Emperor, for Christian hatred, Roman pride and Frankkh 
jealousy barred the way; thus he became the firat of m long line of 
barbarian king-makers: he overcame the reluctance of Eugenios and 
placed him on the throne* 

The first sovereign to be at once the nominee and puppet of a barbarian 
general was a man of good family ; formerly a teacher of rhetoric and later 
h high-placed secretary in the imperial service, the friend of Riehomer 
and Symmachus and a peace-loving civilian—he would not endanger 
Arbogast's authority. Himself a Christian, although an associate of 
the Pagan aristocrats in Rome, he was unwilling to alienate the sympathies 
of either party, and adopted an attitude of impartial tolerance; he 
hoped to find safety in half measures. Rome saw a feverish revival of 
the old faith with strange processions of oriental deities, while Flavian us* 
a leading pagan* was made praetorian praefecL Hie altar of Victory was 
restored, but Eugenios sought to respect Christian prejudice, and the 
temples did nut recover their confiscated revenues; these were granted 
as a personal gift to the petitioners. Rut in the fourth century none 
save minorities would hear of toleration, and men drew the inference 
that he who was no partisan wa* little better than a traitor. The 
orthodox Church in the person of Ambrose withdrew from Eugeni us 
as from an apostate. The new Emperor naturally recognised Theodosius 
and A read in* as co-August] p but in all the transactions between the 
western Court and Constantinople the person of Arbogast wm dkcreetly 
veiled; his name was not suggested for the consulship, and it w*is no 
Frankish soldier who headed the embassy to Theodosius: the wisdom 
of Athens in the person of Rufinus and the purity of Christian bishops 
attested the king-makeris innocence, hut the ambiguous reply of 
Theodosius hardly disguised his real intentions. The nomination of 
Eugeni us was, it would seein, disregarded in the East, while in West and 
East alike diplomacy was but a mean* for gaining time before the 
inevitable arbitrament of war. To secure Gaul during his abmCfc 
Arbogast determined to impress the iiorbarinns with a wholesome dread 
of the power of Rome; in a winter campaign he devastated the territories 
of Hrucieri and Chainnvi, while Alemanni and Franks were forced to 
accept terms of peace whereby they agreed to furnish recruits for the 
Roman armies. Thus freed from anxiety in the West, Arbogast and 
Eugcnius left with large reinforcements for Italy, where it 8H9RS that 
the new Emperor had been acknowledged from the time of hits accession 
(spring 393?). In the following year Theodosias marched from 
Constantinople (end of May 394); Hoirarius, who hud been created 
Augustus in January 393, was left behind with Arcadius in til* capital. 
The Emperor appointed Timosius as general-in-chief with Stilicho for 
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his subortli mite; immense preparation* had Wn made for the campaign— 
of the Goths alone some £0,000 under the leadership of Saul* Gamas 
and Bacurioft had been enlisted in the army, Arbognst, either through 
the claim of kinship or as virtual ruler of the West, could bring into 
the field large foree* both of Franks and Gauls, but he was outnumbered 
by the troops of Theodosius. Eugcnius did not leave Milan till 
X August. Fla vinous, jls augur, declared that victory was assured; he 
had himself undertaken the defence of the passe* of the Julian Alps > 
where he placed gilded statues of Jupiter to declare his devotion to 
Paganism. Theodosius overcame all resistance with ease and Flavian us, 
discouraged and ashamed, committed suicide. At about an equal 
distance between Aemona and Atpiileiu, un the stream of the Frigidus 
(Wiphftch) T the decisive battle took place. The Western army wus 
encamped in the plain* awaiting the descent of Theodosius from the 
heights: Arbogast luid pasted Arbitio in ambush with orders to fall 
upon the unsuspecting troops as they left the higher ground. The 
Goth* led the van and were the first to engage the enemy. Despite 
their heroic valour, the attack was unsuccessful; Bacurius was skin and 
10,000 Gotha lost their lives. Eugenius, us he rewarded hi* soldiers, 
considered the victory derisive, and the generals of Theodosius counselled 
retreat. Through the hours of the night the Emperor prayed alone 
and in the morning (6 September) with the battle-cry of “ Where is 
the God of Theodosius?’' he renewed the struggle. Arbitio played the 
traitor's part mid leaving his hiding-place joined the Eastern army. 
But it wm no human aid which decided the issue of the day. A 
tempestuous hurricane swept down upon the enemy: blinded by cloud* 
of dust, their shields wrenched from their grasp, their missiles carried 
Slack upon themselves, the troojis of Eugenio* turned in panic flight. 
Theododus had called on God, and Heaven hod answered. The moral 
effect was overwhelming. Eugeni us was surrendered by his own soldiers 
and skin: Arbogast fled into the mountains and two dap later fell by 
his own hand. 

Theodosius did not abuse his victory; he granted ft general pardon 
—even the usurper's minister* Jo*t only their rank and titles, which 
were restored to them in the following year. But the fatigue* and 
hardship* of the wur Intel broken dow r n the Emperor 1 * health ; Hcmonua 
was summoned from Constantinople and was present in Milan at his 
fathers death (IT January S 9&% 

From the invective of heathen critics and the flattery of court 
orators it is no easy task rightly to estimate the character and work 
of Theodosius. To the Cfiristicms he was naturally find and foremast 
the founder of an orthodox State and the scourge of heretics and pagans, 
while to the worshipper* of the older faith it wm precisely his religious 
views and the legislation inspired by them which inflamed their furious 
resentment. Tlie judgment of both parties on the Empoofa policy 
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as a whole was determined by their religious preconceptions. Hume 
at was Lis debtor; In the darkest hour after the disaster at 

Hadrianople he had not despaired of the Empire* but Jmd proved 
himself at oik® statesman and general. The Goths might have become 
to the provinces of the East what the Aleman ill hail long been to Gaul; 
the fact that it was otherwise was primarily due to the diplomacy of 
Theodosius* Retrenchment and economy* a breathing *pace in which 
to recover from her utter exhaustion, were a nrcrassitY for the Roman 
world : a brilliant and meteoric sovereign would liave been hut jui added 
peril. To the men of his time the unwearying caution of Theodosius 
was a positive and precious virtue* His throne supported bv no 
hereditary dynastic sentiment, and be thus consciously and deliberately 
maile a bid fur public favour; he abandoned court tradition and 
appealed with the directness of a soldier to the sympathies of hi* 
subjects. In this he was justified : throughout his reign it was only 
in the We&t that usurpers arose, and even they would have been content 
to remain his colleagues* had he only consented. But this was not the 
only result of his refusal to play the demigod; Villen Union had often 
been perforce the tool of his ministers* but Theodosius determined 
to gather his own information and to see for himself the abases from 
which the Empire sufiereiL His legislation is essentially detailed and 
practical: the accused must not be haled off forthwith on information 
laid against him, but must be given thirty days to put his house in order; 
provision is to be made for the children of the criminal,, whether he he 
banished or executed, far they are not to Buffer for their father's sins, 
and some share of the convicts property is to jiass to- his issue; men 
are not to he ruined by any compulsion to undertake high-priestly 
offices, as that of the high-priesthood of the province of Syria which 
entailed the holding of costly public games; provincials should not be 
driven to sell corn to the State below its market price, while com from 
*»-™t Land* is to be shipped to neighbouring sea-roast towns and 
not to distant inland districts, in order that the cost of transport may 
not ruin the farmer. Fixed measures in metal and stone must be used 
by imperial tux collectors, that extortion may be made more diffieiilt t 
while dtfknjttres ore to be appointed to see to it that through the 
connivance of the authorities robber* and highwaymen shall not escape 
unpunished. Theodosius himself had superintended the work of clearing 
Macedonia from troops of brigands, Jind he directed tliat men were to 
be permitted to take the law into their own hands if robbed on the 
high-road* or in the village* by night, and might slay the offender where 
he *tood. Examples alight lie increased at will, but such Jaws as these 
aufiice to illustrate tins pint* In a Word* Theadudu* knew where the 
shoe pinched, and he did what he could to raise the pain. Even when 
claims of Church and State conflicted, lie refused to sacrifice justice to 
the demands of orthodox intolemrsce : in one case the lymiinoUis nuislenre 
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of Ambrose conquered, and Christian monks who hod at Cnllmicuu] 
destroyed a Jewish synagogue were at last freed from the duty of 
making reparation i but even here the stubborn resistance of the 
Emperor shews the general principles which governed hfo admin istmtiom 
Though naturally merciful, so that contemporaries wondered at his 
clemency towards the followers of defeated rivals, yet when seized by 
some sudden outburst of passion be could be terrible in his Ferocity. 
He himself was conscious of hi* gtmt failing, anil when his anger had 
passed, men knew that he was the readier to pardon: Pratrogativa 
igfttinfcndi ernt Jui&xe. But with every acknowledgment 

mode of his weaknesses he served the Empire well; he brought the East 
from chaos into order; and even if it be on other grounds,, posterity can 
hardly dispute the judgment of the Church or deny that the Emperor 
has. been rightly styled ^Theodosius the Great." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE TEUTONIC MIGRATIONS, 370-412, 

The enormous Force of the onrush mode bv the Huns upon the 
Ostrogoths had been decisive for the fate of the Visigoths also, A 
consider* bk- part of Athanarich's army under their leaders Alavio and 
Fritigem had asked for and obtained from the Emperor YaJens in the 
year 376 land for settlement* on the right bank of the Danube. From 
that time these Goths were ^foederati of the Enipire, and a s such were 
obliged to render armed assistance and supply recruits. A demand 
for land made by hands of Ostrogoths under Alatheiis and Snphmx was 
refused; nevertheless these bold Teutons effected the crossing of the 
river and followed their kinsmen. Quarrels between Romans and 
Goths led to Fritigcrns victory of Marcianop1e 1 which opened the way 
to the Goths as far as Had riftnople. They were pushed back indeed 
into the I>obnjdscha by Valent 1 army, and the troops under Ricfaomer 
sent from the West by Gratian to assist the Eastern Empire were able 
to join the Eastern forces. After this however the success of arms 
remained changeable, especially when a section of Huns and Alani liad 
joined the Goths. Thrace was left exposed to the enemy’s raids, which 
extended as far as Macedonia. Now it was time for the Emperor to 
intervene in person, the more so as Gmtiaxi had promised to come 
quickly to his assistance. At first the campaign was successful. The 
Goths were defeated on the Maritza near Hadrianople, and Valero 
advanced towards Fhilippopolb to effect a junction with Gratian. But 
Fritagcni hlstmed southward to cut Valero off from Constantinople. 
The Emperor was forced to turn back* and whilst at Hadriiuiople woa 
asked by Gratian in a letter delivered by Richomer to postpone the final 
attack until his arrival. At a council of war however Valent complied 
with hiri general Sebastian's opinion to strike without delay, as he had 
been informed that the enemy numbered but ten thousand. In any ease 
they would have hail to wait ft long time for Gratian, who was hurrying 
eastward from a remote held of war. After rejecting a very ambiguous 
message from Friiij^rn* Valero led the Romans again d the Goths* and 
(9 Aug. STS) a battle took place to the nurth-cast of Hadrianople, 
probably near Uemcmnlija, The Goths were fortunate in receiving 
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timely assistance (from the Ostrogoths and Alan! under A lathe us 
and S&phrax) after they had airily defeated ft body of Roman 
cavalry, which had attacked them prematurely. The Rmn&it infantry 
also met with defeat at the halide of the Goths, and two- thirds of 
their army perished. The Emperor hinuielf wa-t killed by an arrow, and 
his generals Sebastian and Trajan also lost their lives. When he heard 
the news from Rlchomcr, Grattan withdrew to &inuifctm, and now the 
Eastern Empire lay open to the attacks of the bmbariaiis. 

On 10 August the Gotha advanced to storm Hadriunuple, as 
they hod been informed that there, in a strongly fortified place, the 
Emperor's treasury and the war-chest were kept But their efforts to 
seize the town were in vain. The municipal authorities of Had rial Maple 
had not even admitted within its walla those Ronuui soldiers, who 
during the night after their defeat had lied there and found shelter 
in the suburbs under the ramparts. At ten o'clock in the morning 
the long-protracted struggle for the town began. In the midst oi 
the turmoil three hundred Roman infantry formed a wedge and went 
over to the enemy, by whom, strange to say, all were killed. At last a 
terrible storm put an end to the fight by bringing the besieged the 
much needed supply of water, for want of which they had suffered 
the utmost distress. After this the Goths made several fruitless 
attempts to take the town by stratagem. When in the course of the 
struggle it became evident that many lives were being sacrificed to no 
purpose the Goths abandoned the siege from which the prudent I s ritigern 
had from the beginning tried to dissuade them. Early on 1^ August 
a council of war was held, in which it was decided to march against 
Perinthus on the Propontis, where, according to the report uf many 
deserters, great treasurer were to be found* 

When the Goths had left Hadrianuple the Roman soldiers gathered 
together and during the night one part of them, avoiding the high-roads* 
inarched by lonely forest-paths to Phihppopolis and thence to Kaniica* 
probably to effect a junction with Grulians whilst another part conveyed 
the well-preserved imperial treasures to Macedonia^ where the Emperor, 
whose death was hs yet unknown, was siipjK^d to be. It will be 
observed that at this time the position of the J^ostern Empire stsjmcd 
hopeless. It could nu longer defend itself against those robbing and 
plundering barbarians who, now that the buttle was won, actually 
Uiought themselves strong enough to advance southward as far m the 
Propontis, and <ri their march could also rely on the assistance of the 
Hurts and Alani. Hut here again the Goths had trusted too much to their 
good fortune* For, though on their arrival in the environs of Peri nth us 
they encamped before the town, they did not feel strong enough for an 
attack, and carried on the war by terrible and systematic devastations 
only* iti these circumstances it is surprising that they next marched 
upon Constantinople itself, the treasures of which greatly excited their 
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covetousness. Apparently they hoped to surprise anil take the capital 
at one blow. This time, however, through fear of hostile attacks they 
decided to approach the town in close array. They had almost reached 
Constantinople when they encountered ft body uf Saracens, who had 
come out in its defence. It is reported that by a monstrous deed one of 
these, a hairy, nuked fellow, caused them to turn bock. He threw 
himself with wild screams on one of the Goths, pierced his throat with a 
dagger, and greedily drank the blood which welled forth. For a time 
the struggles seem to have continued, but soon the Goths s«w that they 
were powerless against the large and strongly fortified town and that 
they suffered greater loss than they inflicted. They therefore destroyed 
their siege engine* on the Bosphorus, and bursting forth in Mingle 
detachments, moved in a north-westerly direction through Thrace, Moeoia 
and Illyrieum as far as the foot of the Julian Alps, plundering and 
devastating the country ns they went. Every liaud in the Eastern 
Empire was paralysed with horror at the unrestrained ferocity of the 
barbarians. Only Julius, the wi^m/it militum, who held the command 
in the province of Asia, had courage enough for a terrible deed, which 
shews the boundless hatred felt by the Homans for the Goths, ns well u 
the cruelty practised in warfare at that time, He announced that on a 
certain day all Gothic soldiers in the towns and cat ups of Asia should 
receive their pay; instead of which all of them were at his com inand cut 
down by the Rohiuds, In this manner he freed the provinces of the 
East from future danger. At the same time this incident shews dearly 
the straits to which the Eastern Empire was reduced. There was tired 
of a clear-headed and determined ruler, if peace was ever tn be restored to 
the Empire-. 11 ith regard to this, however, everything depended upon 
the decision of Gration, of whose doings we sliai] now have tu give a 
short account. 

\\ e know that Gration hml made efforts long before the catastrophe* 
to come to his uncle's aid against the Goths. From thi he was 
prevented by a war with the A lemon ni. An AJeroan from the country 
of the Ix-ntienses (afterwords the Linzgau on the Ijike of Cone Lance) 
who served in the Roman Guard had returned to his country with the 
news that Gratiun was shortly going to render assistance to hi* unde in 
the East. This news hnd induced his tribesmen to make a raid m-ross 
the Rhine in February #78. They were at first repulsed by frontier- 
troops; but when it became known that the greater part of the Roman 
army hud marched for Illyrieum they prevailed u[H>n their tribesmen to 
join ill H big campaign. It was rumoured in Guul that 10,000 ur even 
as many a s 70,000 Alenmnni were on the war-path, Gratian at once 
called liuck those of his cohorts which were already on the vmv to 
Fill I linn in and put this come* BritUumiae Narnucmu in' command uf his 
tro<>|>, together with the brave Midlobaudes, king of the Franks. A 
battle was fought at Algerian* {near Culmnr), in which the Romans, 
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thanks to the skill of their general*, won a complete victory, and 
Priori its, the chieftain of the Lentknw* was killed. G ration now 
attacked the Alenmnjii. crossed the Rhine and sent the LentiEtues Hying 
to their mountains. There they were completely hemmed in nnd hail to 
surrender, promising to supply recruit* to the Romans. After this 
Grotian marched from Arbor Felix (near St G alien) eastwards along the 
high-rood, passing Lfuiriacum on the wav. As we have already seen, he 
did not reach Thrace in time* and on hearing of the defeat nt limiriai topic 
he withdrew to Sin nium. Here, at the beginning of 319, a greftf political 
event took place. It must be mentioned that Theodosius who had 
formerly been the comniander-in-chief in Upper Moboa, and had since 
been living in a kind of exile in Spain, had been recalled by Gratifl.fi and 
entrusted with a new cammimd. Before the end of 318 Heoda&ma hod 
already given a proof of his ability by the defeat uf the Sarmotian** who 
appear to liavc in vailed Pantianiit. The success wq_s webomc in a time 
bo disastrous for the Roman*. This is mmt probably one of the reasons 
why Grotian (19 dan. 319) at Slrmimn raised him to be Emperor of the 
East and enlarged his dominions by adding to them Dacia, Upper 
Mticsui, Macedonia, Epirus and Achkia* u. Eastern Illyriciiin, 

The Vmgulh* under Fritigeni hud without doubt been the moving 
spirit to the war, although the Ostrogoths hod played a valiant part in 
it. After Enminomh hod committed suicide, Withimir hod become 
king of the Ostrogoths, He lust his life fighting against the AlonL> and 
seems to huve been succeeded by his infant son, in whose i untie the 
princes Alotheus ami Saphnix reigned supreme. These* as we saw, 
joined forces later oil with the \ intgotbs anti contributed largely to the 
■victory at l hid nonuple. 11 appears that for simic time after this, both 
tribes of the Goths made common cause against the Ronums. At firet 
the two Emperors were successful in some minor campaigns against the 
Goths and while Gnihon went westward against the Franks and pcrliap* 
against the Vandals who hod maiie an invasion across the Rhine, Theodosius 
succeeded in creating at Thessaloniki, a place which he chose- a* a strong 
and sure liase for his further operation*, a new and efficient army, into 
which he admitted a considerable number of Gotha. Before the end uf 
319 he and hi* forces gained important aucoe**e* over tire enemy, who 
found themselves almost entirely confined to Lower Moesia and, a wing to 
a lack of supplies, were compelled to renew the war in 880* The 
Visigoths under Fritigem advanced in a south-westerly direction towards 
Macedonia, whilst the Ostrogoths, Alatii and Huns went to the north¬ 
west against Piiiinonia. TheodiiHius, who hurried to meet the Yhigptlis* 
suffered a severe defeat ii] an unexpected flight-attack. The Goths, 
however, did not follow up their victory, but contented themselves with 
pillaging Macedonia and Thmalj, whilst the Emperor Theodosius lay 
a prey to a protracted illness nt The^salonica, During this period 
Moved on Sll suffered terribly from the barbariajis. At last when G ration. 
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whose assistance Theodosius hud implored, sent an anov under Bauto 
and Arbog&st, two Fran lush generals, the Goths were compelled to 
retreat into Lower Moesia. Grattan himself was at the same time forced 
to take command of an army again; for hb general ViUliaiius had been 
unable to prevent the Ostrogoths, Alum, and Huns from invading 
Pannonia. As this barbarian invasion wm a great danger to the 
Western Empire, it was highly important for Oration to make peace 
with the enemy before an Haring great losses. This he accomplished by 
assigning Pannoma and Upper Moesia to the Ostrogoths and their allies 
as Jbcderail This settlement of the barbarians at its eastern frontier 
guaranteed the peace of the Western Umpire in the immediate future. For 
the Eastern Empire also peace seemed now ensured. When Theodosius, 
who os an orthodox ruler Commanded greater sympathy from hi* subjects 
than lib predecessor, the Arina Valeria, had recovered from hi* illnes* v he 
made a triumphal entry into Constantinople {524 Saw 380), and here 
(11 Jail 381) Uic Visigoth Attianurich arrived with hb followers. He 
had been banished by the Goth* whom he hoi] led into Transylvania, 
and not desiring to ally himself with FriHgem on account of an old feud, 
asked to be admitted into the Empire. He was received with the 
greatest honours by Theodosius, but only survived his entrance by a 
fortnight* The high honour shewn to Athanarich was evidently intended 
to create the impression among the inhabitants of the capital that war 
with the Goths was at an end | perhaps it was also hoped to promote 
more peaceful feelings among Fritigtrrn's followers. We a nr also led to 
believe that Theodosius soon commenced negotiations with this dreaded 
prince, which were brought to a conclusion in 38J2 by the magisier 
miiitum Satuminus. A treaty of peace was concluded at Constantinople 
(8 Oct. 8fcft£) by which permission was given to Fritigem and nil his 
Goths to settle as allies in Lower Moesia. They were also to retain 
their domestic legislation and the right to elect their own princes. It 
was their duty in return to defend the frontier and to furnish troopa, 
which, however* were to be led by their own chiefs. They obtained the 
districts assigned to them free of tribute, and moreover the Romans 
agreed to pay them annually a sum of money* 

This treaty via*, without doubt, at the time a triumph for 
Theodosius* and as such it was loudly praised by the Emperor 1 * Hatterers, 
But on closer examination we shall sec that the Homans bad only 
gained a momentary peace. From the outset it vaa Einpossible to 
accustom the Guilts, proud conqueror* of the Roman armies m they 
were* to the peaceful occupation of tilling the ground, and, jls they had 
doubtless been allowed to settle in Muesia in a compact iiuei* f retaining 
their domestic government, all efforts to Romanise them coidd hut prove 
vain. Besides this the Danube, with the exception of the Duhrutlschn, 
was stripped of Human troops, and the ever in creasing number of Goths 
who entered the Roman army wits naturally a considerable danger to it* 
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Moreover Uie majority of the Gotha were Arians and the rest still 
heathens, A year previously, however,, Tbeodcuius hud not only attacked 
heathen ism, hut had bailed a law against heretics* especially Arlans He 
had even sent lib general Sapor Into the East- to expel the Arlan bishops 
from their churehe*; only bishop* professing the Nicene faith were to 
possess the churches* Thus the peace could not possibly lie of long 
duration. 

How greatly political question* excited the Goths* and how 
passionately their national feeling would sometime* break forth b shewn 
by an event which occurred at Cutistantmopk 1 soon after 383, One day 
at the royal table two Gothic princes* who were specially honoured by 
Theodosius gave free utterance to their opposed politic ixinviction*. 
Eriwulf wfLs the leader of the national party among the Goths, which 
considered the destruction of the Roman Empire their ultimate object; 
he was an Arum by cuitfe&iion. Fravitta* on the other hand* was the 
head of that pEirty which swr their future salvation in a close union with 
the Empire. He hzul married a Roman lady, and had remained ft 
heathen* The quarrel between the two party-leaders ended by Fmvitta 
drawing hi is sword and killing his opponent just outside the palace. 
The attempts of EriwuLTs followers to hike immediate revenge were met 
with armed resistance nn the part of the imperial prince-guards. This 
incident doebtbs helped to strengthen FmvittaV position at the 
EnipemrV Court, whilst he had inside himself impassible to the Goth*, 

At this time a new danger to the Empire arose from those Goths who 
had remained at home and had been conquered by the Huns, As early 
as the winter of 884 or $85 they had taken possession of Halmyris (a 
town to the south uf the estuary of the Danube) which how ever they left 
again, only to return in the autumn of 886 to ask for admission into the 
Empire together with other tribes But the magider militum lVonotus, 
commander of the troops in Thract, forbade them to cross the river. 
He had the frontier carefully guarded, *uid met their attack with a ruse, 
cleverly conceived mi cl successfully executed* by sending some of his men 
to the Ostrogoths under the pretence of bet raying the Roman army to 
them. In reality however those soldiers of his reported to Promo In* the 
place and time of the proposed night-attack, mid when the bu-barians 
Led by Odothaeus, crossed tlie river, the Homans, who were posted on a 
large number of anchored Imais, made short work of them. ThU time 
the better strategy of the Romans gained a complete victory over the 
Gutlis, To commemorate this victory the Emperor, who subsequently 
appeared in person on the hat tie-field, erected a huge column ornamented 
with reliefs in the quarter of the town which is called Taurus, 

Meanwhile (f&5 Aug. 888) Grattan had been killed at Lyons at the 
instigation of the usurper Maximus^ who had been proclaimed Emperor 
by the army in Britain and had found followers in GauL At first 
llieodosiiis pretended to accept Maximua for a colleague; but in 588 he 
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led hh army against him and defeated him at Likcir and Pcttau, In the 
end the usurper was taken prisoner and killed at AquikU, Theodosius 
now appointed YalentminJi H, Gnitiara's youthful brother* Emperor of 
the W^t* only reserving for himself the co-regency of Italy, He then 
Hcnt his experienced general Arbogast into Gaul., where the Teutons 
fro in the right bank of the Rhine had seized the occasion offered by the 
quarrel for the throne to extend their power beyond the frontier. 
Three chiefs of the Ripnuriaji Franks* Genobaudes* Marcomir and 
Soiraft, had indeed crossed the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Cologne 
and made a mid upon the Roman territory. When the Roman generals 
Nan menus and Quintinus went to meet the raiders at Cologne, one port 
of them left, the borderland of the province* whilst (he others continued 
their inarch into the country, till they were At last beaten back in the 
Cwbofmrmn forest (to the east of Toumai). Quin turns now proceeded to 
attack the enemy jyid crossed the Rhine at NotseriuiD (Neu&i). But after 
pushing forward fur three days into the wild and pathless regions on 
the right hank of the Rhine, he was decoyed into an ambush, in which 
almcKt the whole of bis army perished* Thus it appeared likely that the 
Ron am rule in the Rhenish provinces would before lung be completely 
overthrown; for the generals Carietto and Syras, wham Maxima had 
left behind, found it impossible to put a stop to tile liarlmrian raids. 
At this juncture Arbpgast whs sent by Theodosius to save the West 
His first act won to capture Flavius Victor, the infant son of Maxim hr, and 
to have him put to death. Then he reinforced hi* army with those 
troops which Maximus hail left stationed in Gaul, and which together 
with their generals Carietto and Sym* were easily won over tu his side. 
Lust of all he turned agaiUHt his former tribesmen* the Franks, and 
demanded from them the restitution of the booty and surrender of the 
originator* of the war. When these demands were refus'd* he hesitated 
to begin war by himself. He found it difficult to come to a derision* for 
the fate of QumtiiW troops was still fresh ill hi,* memory* In these 
straits lie wiute to the Emperor Vakntmkn 11, who seems to have urged 
a friendly settlement of the feuds; for in the autumn of 3H9 Arbogast 
had on interview with Marcomir and Sun no. The Frank** possibly 
fearing the mighty Theodosius* gave hostages* and a treaty of peace was 
concluded which cannot have been unfavourable to the barbarians* 

In this way the Western Empire shewed coiiNidcmbk indulgence in 
it* treatment of the Teutons* The Eastern Empire on the contrary* and 
especially tlie Emperor, was soon directly and indirectly exjKt-ted to 
perious trouble from the Visigoths. We know that the Goths hod 
extended their raids a* far a* Thcosulodca. In this large town, the 
second m importance in the Balkan peninsula* there existed a certain 
amount of ilh feeling against the barbarians, w hich was great! v increased 
by the fact that the highest offices, both civil and military, were chiefly 
held by Teutons; moreover the town wo* garrisoned by Teuton soldiers 
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The innate pride of Greeks and Homans alike wan deeply wounded by 
this nit nation, and a very i resign lficaiit occurrence in the year 390 sufficed 
to make their hatred burst into flame*. It happened m the following 
way. Bothericht the commandant of the t«wn T had imprisoned a very 
popular charioteer and refused to set him free, when the people clamoured 
for his deliverance bemuse of the approaching dreus-gune^ This caused 
a rising against the obnoxious barbarian in which he lost his life. At 
the time of this incident the Emperor Hieododm wax at Milan where he 
had frequent intereourse with the influential bishop Ambrose; this w m 
not without it* effect upon him, though in his innermost heart the 
Emperor as a secular autocrat could not hut be opposed to ecclesiastical 
pretensions. Although Theodosius inclined by nature to leniency, or 
at any rate made a show of that quality, in this case at least wrath 
overcame every human feeling in him v and he resolved to chastise 
the town in a way so cruel, that nothing can be put forward in 
defence of it. When the people of The^salonica were assembled in the 
circus and absorlied in contemplation of the game* soldiers suddenly 
broke in and cut down all whom their swords could reach* For three 
hour* the slaughter went on* till the victim* numbered 7000. The 
Emperor himself, urged perhaps* to mercy hy Ambrose, had at the last 
hour revoked his order, but it was too iate r Probably Thcodraius had 
been led to this unspeakable cruelty by persona of his intimate acquaint- 
ance among whom flu Anus played a prominent part. It seems that 
Euflmu had Wn magigter ojftclorum since 3H2; in 392 he rose to the 
position of Pmcftcttu Practorio* When the news of this ma^suere 
reached Milan, the Christian population of the town was pimdysed with 
terror. Ambrose left the town and addressed a letter of the utmost 
gravity to Theodosius. He explained to him that his deed called for 
penitence and warned him not to attend at church. The proud 
sovereign perceived that he wnuld have to submit to the penitence 
imposed on him, and obeyed the bishop^ will He did not leave Milan 
till the following year} but before returning to the Eastern capital he 
bad to sustain a dangerous attack from the Goths in Thrace, 

In 390 the Visigoths broke the peace to which they had sworn* and 
invaded Thrace; Huns and other tribe* from beyond the Danube had 
thrown in their lot with them. They were commanded by Alaric, a 
prince of the Visigoths, belonging to the family of the Haiti, This is 
the first appearance of Al&rie, who was then about twenty years of agi« T 
and whoae great campaigns subsequently excited such terror throughout 
the Homan Empire. But even then the Thracian* appear to have lieen 
in great distress: for (I July 391)Theodosius issued an edict at Aijuilcia, 
by which the inhabitant* of the endangered district received permission 
to carry Etnas and to kill anybody found nuinuiding in the open 
country. After Theodosius had entered the province, he took great 
pain* to destroy the bond* of imuikuder*, and himself assisted in their 
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pursuit. On the Maritoa, however, he fell into an ambush, and was 
completely defeated* Even his life seems to have I wen in danger, but he 
ms rescued by his general Promotus. 'Hie Latter continued the war 
Against the Goths till the end of 391* though he had apparently fa Hen 
into disfavour *t Courts He lost his life in the war, and public opinion 
at the capital attributed his death to Ru firms- StiLicho- the \ nulal now 
became commander of the troops in Thrace* lie was bom about $60* 
and had at an early age been attached to an embassy to Persia. After- 
wards Theodosius tiod given him his niece Serena in marriage and 
promoted him step by step. He w r a< considered to be one of the ablest 
statesmen its the Eastern Empire* and the military command entrusted 
to him in 3ffi2 was destined to increaw the importance of his position. 
For he succeeded at length in defeating the enemy, who for so long a 
time had been the terror of the Empire, The Goths were surrounded 
on the Maritza. But again the Emperor shewed mercy anti gave orders 
that the enemy should bo permitted to go free. Theodosius policy >*uiy 
probably be attributed to a certain fear of revenge and it was doubtless 
influenced by Rufinus, who did not wish StiLkrhu to become too 
powerful* Thus a treaty with the vanquished Goths was concluded* 
Meanwhile Arbogost bad embarked upuri a most ambitious course 
of polttica. His aim wns to get rid of the young and irresolute 
\ alc£itinian IL Not Indeed that he himself wished for the imperial crown* 
for he very likely felt its possession to he unde*iruble. His idea was to 
get Valentinian II out of the way* and then assist to the imperial throne 
some one of his ardent devotees, under whose name he himself toqxd to 
wield the supreme power* For the attainment of this end, his first 
requisite wjls a trustworthy army. He therefore levied a large number 
of Teuton troops, in whose loyalty he could place the utmost confidence* 
When Valcntliuan took up his abode in Gaul, the relations lie tween hiiu 
and the powerful Frank became inure and more strained* t il! finally the 
Emperor from his throne ham led to his rival a written Order* demanding 
that he should resign his past. Arbognst tore the durum cut in pieces 
before the eyes of the Emperor# whose days were thenceforth numbered. 
On 15 May the "youthful sovereign was assassinated at Vienne; but 
whether Arbogast wils directly responsible tor this deed rtiimius unver- 
tain. The wav was now clear forth* Frank’s ambitious plans, A short 
time previously the Frank Richomcr liad recommended to his tribesman 
At buglet tfie head of the imperial chancery, the magitfer scrin&nm 
Eugenios* This Koimm* formerly :i rhetorician and grammarian, was 
the man whom Arbogft&t Intended to raise to the imperial throne. 
Eugeni us could not but yield to the mighty man’s wish. He therefore 
sent an embassy to Theodosius in 393 tv obtain his recognition. But 
Theodosius gave ah evasive answer; and as there was every prospect of ei 
war* Arbogast deemed it necessary to make provision tor a safe retreat* 
We know that the ntdghlmurhood of the Frank.? formed a very vulnerable 
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point of the Roman government in Gaul. For this reason m the winter 
of 39% Arbcigast undertook a campaign against these dangerous 
neigh hours. He probably hoped at the same time to reinforce hU arm y 
with Frankish troops, should he l>e successful in this. war. He pushed 
on through Cologne and the country along the river Lippe into the 
territory of the Bructeri and Chomari, after which he turned eastward 
against the Ampsivatti, who had joined forces with the Chatti under 
Marcotnir. Apparently lie met with but little resistance, for in the spring 
of 3£Hi Eugenios succeeded in coneluding treaties with the Franks anti 
even the ASemaiini, on condition that they supplied him with troops. 
The ensuing period was spent in piepamtioEi for war in both Empires, 
Eugenia? haring been, thanks to Arbogast's influence, recognised os 
Emperor in Italy al*o. Theodosius had reinforced his army more 
especially with Teutons: the Visigoths were again commanded by Alaric, 
whilst the leaders of the other Jbedtrati were Gamas, Saul and the 
c&mt* domctHcorum Baturins, an Armenian, The meeting of the two 
armies took. place 5 Sept. 894 on the Frigid us*, a tributary of the 
Lsumui, probably the H ubd. As the Gothic troops formed the vanguard 
and opened the attack on the enemy, who were posted retry favourably, 
they suffered severe losses on tile first day of the battle, which greatly 
elated the Westerns, On the second day the battle would in all 
probability have been decided in favour of Arbogut, had nut his 
general Arbi trio, who commanded the Frankish troupe gone over to 
Theodosius. It is relate) besides, that a violent storm from the north* 
east—the Bom, as it is called—wrought such havoc in the ranks of 
Eugenius’ army, that it helped Theodosius to gain a complete victory* 
Eugeuius was taken prisoner and put to death, and Arbogast escaped 
into the mountains, where he died by his own bund {& Sept-)- But whilst 
the relations and followers of Eugenios and A rbogus.t were pardoned, 
Alaric waited in vain for the post in the Roman army, which Tbeodorius 
had promised him: and when (17 Jrm. 395) Theodoriu* died at Milan, 
still in the prime of life* the Goths were sent home by StiBclia, who had 
been second in command during the war. To moke matter* worse, the 
yearly payments which had hitherto been made to the Goths* were now 
injudiciously held back* These various causes combined to disturb the 
peace between the Homans and Got!is, whic h bad *o far been tolerably 
well preserved, and the Gotha once more contmcnced hostilities. 

The time for n general rising seemed to be well choKEi. Theodosius, 
whose strong hand had endeavoured to maintain the peace within the 
Empire, was now- no more, and Ills sons were yet of tender age* The 
late Emperor hod been the last to reign over the whole Empire. And 
even he, powerless to stay its decline, had been obliged to cede to the 
Go ills an extensive district within ils benders. How important the 
Teutonic element had grown can best l>e understood from the foot that 
the Teutons not only furnished the best part of the troops, hut also 
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commanded the armies and held the highest appointments, both civil and 
military. Sow that Theodosius was dead, the Empire was divided for 
ever, At an age of hardly eighteen years his son A read! us received the 
Empire of the East under the guidance of Rutinus, who had in 894* during 
the absence of Theodosius, been entrusted with the regency u well as 
with the supreme direction of Aradim On 27 April 595, to flu tin us’ 
great vexation, the young Emperor married Eudoxia, who had been 
brought to hi in by Ku tropin*, the eunuch of the palace. She was the 
daughter of Bauto, the Frank who had played an important part under 
G ration and Vuleuti won. In the course of the same year Rufinu* was most 
cruelly slain by the soldiers whom Gaums had but recently led bark to 
Constantinople, After his death Eutropms stood in high favour with 
the Emperor. He received the office of High Chamberlain (praepemfout 
mrri cnhicuti) and later cm the title pairidm. The younger sun 
Elonorius, who was id his eleventh year, received the Western Empire- 
Btilk-ho was appointed his guardian and also regent* He had I seen 
raised to the rank of magiater utrhaqur mititfoe by Theodosius before his 
death, and, as we saw, had married a niece of the Emperor. This 
capable mail was no doubt better fitted than any other to rule the 
Empire in the spirit of Theodosius, and when the Emperor died it was 
he who without delay hurried to the Rhine to receive homage for 
llonorius from the 'Fenton tribes, even as far ns the Ratavh Apparently 
on this journey King Marcomir was delivered into bis hawk, and was 
sent into exile to Tuscany* After this Stilicho ini mediately returned to 
Italy. 

Meanwhile fhe Visigoths had broken loose from M train. Those of 
their tribesmen who had formerly accompanied AIjltic to Transylvania 
had joined them mid chosen A Uric, whose power at that time, however* 
was still limited, as leader in the coming war. This war was fraught 
with clanger for the Eastern Empire, for it appears that in the early 
spring of 595 the whole mass of the Visigoths marched south towards 
Constantinople* As before, there could of course be no question 
of capturing the city, but the surrounding country was mercilessly 
devastated. It is most probable that RuHims, who paid repeated visits 
to the hostile camp, bribed the enemy to retire. Alone now mode his way 
along the const to Macedonia and Thessaly* Near t.Jiri*sa he encountered 
S t ilk ho, who bod left Italy with strong force*. These were the victorious 
East-Hiim jus soldiers, whom he was leading house to their own country* 
hoping at the same time to win hack Illyria for the Western Empire. 
This province, though given to Theodosius by Gratian, was said to have 
been restored by the former & abort time before his death* Apparently 
the Gottis had first of all tried to gain the volley of the Pencils, the Void 
of Tempo; but meeting with resistance they had pushed on across the 
eastern slopes of Olympus into Thessaly, where they barricaded them¬ 
selves behind their wagons. Stilicho was on the point of attacking 
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them when he received a menage from Aitiadim, ordering him to dismiss 
the army of the Eastern Empire, and himself return to Italy, If at 
fireL sight this order saentf strange* it is because we have long been 
accustomed to see in Stilicho a disinterested stateamim and general, who 
dedicated his labour and personality to the family of Theodosius. This 
disposition uf Eastern Illyria, which Theodosius was supposed to have 
made shortly lsefore his death, is however very doubtful, and it is certain 
that Stilicho had entertained personal ambitions with regard to that 
province. Viewed in the light of these circumstances, the order from 
A read) us appears in a very different light, especially if to this is added 
the fact that in the same year the Hans had broken through the gates 
of the Caucasus at Baku on the Caspian 3« and reached Syria by way of 
Armenia. There they laid riege to Antioch and proceeded thence to 
Asia Minor, Ravages of every kind marked their way. In this situation 
it was an absolute necessity for the welfare of the State that the army 
should return to its own country, Stilidio obeyed the order* because* m 
has justly been remarked* he was probably uncertain about the future 
conduct of the Eost-ltomnn troop, a section of whom remained in 
Greece under Gerontius 1 command to cover Thermopylae. ALftric, how¬ 
ever, assisted perhaps by treachery* took possession of this famous pass 
without difficulty. After this the Goths marched through Bneotia into 
Attica. Here Alaric succeeded in f-ciring the Piraeus, and forced Athens 
to capitulate by cutting off her supplies. It is probable that die escaped 
pillage by the payment of a sum of money: Alaric stayed for a short 
time peacefully within her walls. From Athens the march of the Goths 
wus continued to Eleusis, where they rutoadred the temple of Dcmeter* 
and further to Megara* which was quickly taken. Gerontiu* Imd left the 
entrance to the Peloponnesus undefended t and the Gothic hordes, 
meeting with no resistance, broke like a torrent upon Corinth and thence 
on Argos and Sparta, Many an ancient work of art must have perished 
in this rush* but no mention is mode of anv systematic and wilful 
destruction of the ancient monuments. 

It is a curious fact* that after all this the East-Rum an government 
sterns neither to have made war against the Huns, who had invaded 
Aria, nor to haw lent assistance to the Greeks, when Gernntius laid 
utterly failed to do his duty at Thermopylae and the Isthmus. Help 
came rather from another quarter, and primarily* it must l* j owned, 
with a different purpose in view T Though Stilicho had returned to 
Italy* he taul been kept well informed about events in Greece, As he 
himself hud designs on East-11 lyria, to which Epirus and Achaia 
belonged* and Alaric was to all appearance* endeavouring to create an 
independent sovereignty in these provinces* it w*l> imperative for the 
vicegerent of the West to interfere, In 697 he transported an army to 
Greece, and, landing on the south side of Corinth* expelled the Goths 
from Arcadia an<.i surrounded them at Elis near the Alpheus on the 
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plateau of Pholoe. But no decisive buttle was fought, for Stiiicho was 
not sufficiently master of his; own troops, and just then the It volt of the 
Moorish prince Gildo threatened to become a serious danger to the 
V\ astern Empire, Gildo had formerly been pratfovl of Mauretania and 
had subsequently been raised to the oHhse qf uutgititr i itriuMjuc miUtiae. 
In the year 30+ He began his revolt, whereby he intended to satire the 
North coast of Africa as a dominion of his own, and in 307 he offered 
Africa as a feudal province to the Eastern Empire, hoping thereby to 
kindle war between the two Empires. In tins predicament Stiiicho 
avoided a decisive encounter with the Goths. For the second time he 
allowed his adversary to escape. He even concluded a treaty with 
Alone, which doubtless contained an alliance against the Eastern 
Empire; for in these precarious circumstances the chief of the brave 
Goths might possibly prove of great service to Stiiicho in his ambitious 
private polity. The eflect of these conditions on the mutual relations 
of the two Empires was sotm apparent. At Constantinople Stiiicho was 
declared an eneniv of the State, whilst in the Western Empire the 
consulship of Eutropius, who had bttn nominated for 399 and hail 
entirely won the favour of Areadius, was not acknowledged. Before his 
death Theodosius had so arranged the division of the Empire that the 
cohesion of the whole might for the future be firmly and permanently 
secured. Thus the first deep cleft had been mode in a union which 
was already difficult to maintain. Neither Empire had a permanent 
diplomatic representation; only special embassies were sent from time 
to time, so that unfounded suspicious were very likely to arise on 
either side. 

At this time, while Stiiicho was sailing back in liaste from Greece to 
Italy to prepare for war against Gildo, the Goths made a raid into 
Epirus, which they devastated in a terrible maimer. At last the 
government at Constantinople was roused sufficiently to make proposals 
of peace to A lane. In return for a sum of money and the position of 
milder miiitum in Illyria, Alarie withdrew from the alliance with 
Stiiicho, made peace with the Eastern Empire and occupied Epirus, 
which hud lag'll assigned to him, with his Gothic troops. Another 
trouble for the Eastern Empire at this time arose from the large number 
of Goths who served in the army, and inure especially through their 
leader Gamas. At his command they had killed Kufimis in ap-j. 
When Eutropius did not reward him for his services with the high 
military office he coveted, he joined a rebdlion of his compatriot 
Tnhigiid in Phrygia, against whom he hurl been sent out with an army, 
tor after the fall and execution of the powerful favourite Eutropius in 
the summer of 399, a national movement was set on foot at Constan¬ 
tinople, having fc, r its object the abolition of foreign influence in the 
ig» government offices; Aurelianus, Ktitropius’ successor, was at the 
leal o 1 1 is movement. But the Roman supremacy wo* not destined to 
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be mini The Gothic rebellion in Asia Minor grew more and more 
alarming, rind Arcadius was soon obliged to negotiate with Guinns. 
During on interview with the Emperor, the Goth succeeded in obtaining 
hi* nomination to the [Hist of magitter mi/rfum priwjunlolh and the 
extradition of the three leaders of the national party, one of whom was 
Aurelianus. On hi* subsequent return to the capital, Gainas could 
consider himself master of the Empire, and as such demanded ol the 
Emperor a place of worship tor the Arlan Gotlis But the famous 
theologian and bishop, John Chrysostom, contrived to avert this danger 
to the orthodox Church. But the power of Gamas was not to lie of 
long duration. When in July 400 he left the town with the majority 
of the Goths, owing to a feeling of insecurity, the inhabitants rose 
against those who had been left behind. At last no refuge remained to 
them except the church they lind lately lieeo given. In its ruins they 
were hnmetl, as Gaiiins failed to come to their rescue in time to storm 
the city. Gain** was declared a public enemy, and the pursuit was 
entrusted to his tribesman Frarittn, who so far carried out hU order tliftt 
he followed Gainus to Thrace and the Hellespont, mid prevented him 
from crossing to Asia. Eventually, at the end of the year -WO, Guinns 
was killed on the further side of the Danube by a chief of the Huns, 
called Uklin, who sent his head to Constantinople. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the impotence of the Eastern 
Empire, than the revolt of this Gothic general, whose downfall was only 
secured by a combination of favourable dreumstanres, The clever and 
valiant Goth succumbed only to strangers; the Empire itself had no 
mean-- to overthrow him. 

Such were the conditions at the dawn of the new century ; the last 
twenty-five years of the old having brought nothing hut war, poverty, 
and depopulation to the Eastern Empire. It is true that for the 
Western Empire the century hod closed more favourably; the campaign 
against Gildo especially liod lwen prepared by Stilirho with characteristic 
ability. Thin Moorish prince, after putting to death the sons of Ids 
brother Masceael, who had gout- to Italy, luid proceeded to conquer the 
North of Africa. Only the large and fortified towns could resist his 
ever-increasing [tower. He created great anxiety in Koine by cutting 
off her African com-supplv; but the danger of a famine was averted by 
Stilicho, who succeeded in having corn brought by sea from Gaul and 
Spain. When his preparations for war were completed, Stilicho did not 
«t this critical time put himself at the head of the army, but resigned 
the supreme command to Masccrel. 'fhe army was not large, hut it 
seems that Stilicho relied upon the skill of its commander for entering 
into secret relations with the leaders of the enemy. Mascezel departed 
for Africa, where the campaign was dtcided lictween Tebcste and 
Anunetlcni on the Ardalio, a tributary' of tlu* Ungradas. Apfiureutly no 
read battle was fought, but Gildo’* troops went over to the enemy or fled 
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into the mountains, Gildo himself Brat tried to esc Apt* by sea, but 
returned to Ituitl sml soun after met his death at Tiibrnca, These wars 
against the two rebels Gaums and Gil do so excited the imagination of 
tiie contemporary world, that they formed the subject of ninny poetical 
productions. Of these “ The Egyptians or On l*rovidenrt‘,“ a novel bv 
Synesius of Cyreue, and Claudian's “ War against Gildo" ore preserved' 
Witl ' the year 401, however, there began for the Western Umpire 
a period similar to that which the Eastern Empire hod already so 
lopg endured. The Teutons began to press forward in dense nmGwi 
nguinst tlie provinces of the Western Empire, which they had so long 
spared, and finally effected the complete dissolution of that once so 
mighty realm. But this time the disturbance did not proceed from the 
Goths only; other tribes also were involved in Ihe movement, which 
could no longer lie restrained, and the danger to the Empire grew in 
proportion. In tlie first place Alaric had mode use of the short time of 
his alliance with the Eastern Empire to increase his power, chiefly by 
re-arming his Goths from the Roman arsenals, HLs plan of founding an 
independent kingdom for himself in Greece had failed, and it probably 
seemed most tempting to him to transfer his attentions to Italy, whose 
resources were not yet so completely drained by the Goths. No doubt 
StHuIiu ruled there with a firm hand. He had in 398 created for 
himself an unassailable position by giving his daughter Maria, a mere 
child, in murringe to the Emperor Huiiorius, who was then fourteen 
years of age. Rut apparently Alaric did not fear the power of Stiiicbo, 
who hod twice allowed him to escape from & most critical position ■ 
furthermore the Western Empire was just now engaged in n different 
direction. In the year 401, the Vandals, who hod long ago settled in 
the regions between the Danube and the Theiss, began to grow restless. 
On account of their increasing population the majority of them had 
resolved to emigrate with their king Godigisel, retaining at the same 
time the right of possession over their old dominions. They were joined 
by Alnni from I’atmonia, and in the same year this new wave of migration 
reached Rhactia by way of Noricum, StiJicho at first opposed them, 
Irut was eventually obliged to grant them territories in Noricum and 
' indclicin under tlie suzerainty of Rome, in return for which they bound 
themselves to serve in the Roman army. 

Rv this time Alaric had already left Epirus for behind and reached 
Aqnilein by way of Aemona and the Birnhanm forest. TTiis invasion of 
Ilaly by the barbarians mused great consternation; the fortifications of 
Uoniu were repaired and strengthened, and the young Emperor Houoriu* 
even contemplated an escape into Gaul. Veneii* was already in the 
enemy s hands, anil the road to Milun was occupied by the Goths. As 
Honor,us m staying in this city, Alaric naturally derircd above all to 
take |KK»e-«.tun of it. But Sstilicho came to the rescue. He bad rein¬ 
forc'd tub army with the Vandals and Alani with whom he hod just 
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mode peace, and Alaric was forced to abandon the siege of Milan, He 
now tried to gain the coast in order to roach Rome. With Stlliehep at 
bis heck he turned to Tkin urn and Hasta and thence to Polientia, 
Here (<F April 402) a battle was fought in the early stage* of which it 
seemed Likely that the Roman* would be defeated* as Saul, the Homan 
general of the Alaru, had begun the battle prematurely. But the appear¬ 
ance ofStfikhowiti the main body of infantry changed the aspect of affai rs* 
The fight wo* continued until nightfall but though the Homans were 
left in possession of the field and took numerous prisoners Stilkho can 
hardly be said to have gained a victory. For Akric'* fora>* retreated in 
perfect order anil were able to continue their march on Home, In this 
crisis Stilicho waa obliged to come to term* with Alaric* The Gothic 
chief wjis nosed to the rank of magUtsr mitUtm and promised to evacuate 
Italy, For the future the two general* arranged to conquer Eastern 
Illyria for the Western Empire, This treaty* which put a considerable 
check on the movements; of the Goth*, is explained not only by the state 
of alfhira at that time, but also by the fact that Alaric** wife and 
children hail been made prisoners during the battle; The Goths now 
left Italy, but remained close to the frontier, and made a fresh invasion 
in 408, This lime AJaric tried to lay siege to Verona, but was defeated 
by Stilicho, and on trying to gain Rhactia by way of the Brenner again 
found himself in a very dangerous plight, from which he could only 
extricate himself by concluding a new treaty with Stilicho against the 
Eastern Empire, Probably it was at this juncture that Sarus the 
Visigothic prince with his followers went over to Still cho, a desertion 
which must be ascribed to StilichoV diplomatic skiU + The uncertainty 
of the situation may account for the very remarkable fact that Stilicho 
suffered the enemy to escape so often from his fatal embrace. He that 
as it may, the Goth* withdrew* and Stilicho could celebrate a brilliant 
triumph with Honoring Alurie, however, does not appear to have 
ictumcd to Fpirus till much later, hut remained for some time in the 
neighbourhood of Illyria* 

In the following year (405) the Ostrogotlis and Vandals, the Alant 
and the (Juari] under the leadership of Lladagaisus left their homes, 
crossed the Alps, and descent let! into Italy. Their number* though much 
exaggerated by contemporary historians, must have been considerable ; 
for the hostile army marched through the North of the peninsula in 
several divisions. Stilicho seems to have collected his troops at Pavia; 
the invasion happened at a very inopportune moment* as he was about to 
carry out his designs on Eastern Illyria. This time, however, he (|ukkly 
succeeded in ridding himself of the enemy. He surrounded Hmlognisus 
who hud at lacked Florence* in the narrow valley of the Apennines near 
Faesulne, atid destroyed a large part of his army. BodagaiiiVH himself 
was captured with his sons whilst trying to escape* and was shortly 
afterwards executed. For this victory Stilicho* thanks were chi cHy due 
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to two foreign generals, Sams the Goth, and LTldin the Hun. In this 
manner Italy had indeed been speedily saved from great danger, hut at the 
end of the next year (’H)6) host!te hordes lirokc into GauL witli set much 
the greater violence. It is very probable that this Invasion, which was 
undertaken by the \ andals. hail some connexion with that of RadJigaisus. 
In duiijunctioii with the limdils were the Akni, who IlbiI ncentlv foniwl 
an alliance u ith them, and the liiiuvi, by whom we must understand the 
yuadi, who had formerly dwelt north of the Vandals. This great tribal 
migration, following the rood along the Roman frontier (Ijnkw), reached 
the river Main, where they met the Sillngi, a Vandal tribe which had 
gone westward with the Burgundians in the third cunturv. These now 
heljK^i to swell the Vandal hordes, whilst a part of the A laid under the 
leadership of Goar enlisted in the Roman army on the Rhine. Near this 
mer the Vandals were attacked by some Frankish tribes, who were 
keeping guard on the frontier, in accordance with their treaty with 
Stilkhn. In the ensuing fight the Vandals suffered severe losses, their 
king Godigisd being among tlie slain. On receiving this news the Alani 
immediately turned about, and, led by their king R^pendial, they 
completely routed the Franks, On tlie last day of 406 this mass of 
people crossed the Rhine at Main*, which they invested and destroyed. 
The march was continued by Treves to Rheims, where the bishop 
N '“* ,Ui was slain “» h ** ^h«rch; thence to Toured, Terouenne, Arras 
and Amiens, From this point the journey proceeded through Gallia 
LugdunenHs to Paris, Or leans, and Tours, and, passing through Aquitama 
into Norempopulana, by Bordeaux to Toulouse, which the bishop 
Lxupenus saved from felling into the enemies' hands, But the fortified 
[»**? °\ the l > en « s Put a stop to their further advance. Thu* Smin 
remained unconquered for the present, and the Vandal* now nude their 
way into the rich province of Narbcmensk The devastation of the 
extensive provinces and the conquered cities of Gaul was terrible: 
contemporary writers of prose and verse alike complain bitterly of tlie 
atrocities committed by the barbarians in this unhappy country. The 
oldest people could not remember so disastrous an invasion, The 
weakness of the Empire is revealed by the absence of a Rimnui army to 
oppiise the Germans. Stilicho’s policy was at that time directed to winds 
IUyna, and for this reason he probably found it impossible to come to 
the assistance of Gaul. 


Tl’ is firat great danger was soon fo! I ow ed by a second. The migration 
ol I he vandals had very likely caused the Burgundians along the middle 
course of the Main to become restless; they now ljugnu to bear down 
upon the A lei nm mi on the lower Main. A part of the Burgundians had 
perhaps intended to join the great migretlon of 406, for shortly after we 
meet with them on the west side of the Rhine. Thu must important 
result, however, was, that the Alemannl now entered on a campaign 
against Roman Upper Germany, and conquered Worms, Speier, and 
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Strasshurg* Here again the Empire failed to send help, and the allied 
Franks remained quiet Stilkho meanwhile collected an army in 406 
and arranged a plan with AUric, by which he could carry oat his Illyrian 
projects from Epirus, Already a Prutfirtu# Prariurk} fur Illyria had 
been nominated in the person of Jftfius, when in the year 407 an event 
occurred which threw every tiling else into the background. A new 
emperor appeared on the scene. When a rumour had spread f that 
Atarie was dead, the legions in Britain after two imsuttfeMfal attempts* 
proclaimed (Constantine emperor. According to Qrosiu*, he was a 
common soldier, but his name excited hopes for better times. The new 
Emperor erosiscd over to Gaul without delay, where he wus recognised by 
the Homan troops throughout the country. He imm ediately pushed 
forward into the district* along the Rhone, where* though he probably 
concluded treaties with the Alemanm, Burgundians and Franks ho made 
but little impression cm the Teutons who hail invaded the land. Rut 
StiHcho had already sent the experienced general &arus with an army 
against him. In the neighlKJUrhood of Valence* which Coils tan tine had 
marie his temporary abode, hi* general Justinian was defeated and killed 
in little hv Sam-. Another of the usurpers generals met his death soon 
afterwards during an interview with the crafty Goth* When, however, 
Constantine sent against him his newly appointed generals, the Frank 
Edobic and the Briton Geruutius, Saras almndoueil the siege of Valence 
and effected a passage into Italy by paying a sum of money to the 
fugitive peasants called Bagauthie, who at that time held the passes of 
the Western Alps. Stilidio joined Honorin'- at Koine to discus the 
■serious situation. Constantine, however, directed his attention towards 
Spain, evidently with a view to protect hi,*i rear before attacking Italy* 
At the parses across the Pyrenees he met with energetic resistance from 
Didvmus, Verenianus, Theodosiuo, and I^ogadius, nil relatives of the 
Emperor* But Constantine's son Constans soon avcmmie the enemy; 
he captured Veremmnua and Didynure t whilst Theadosiua and Log&dius 
HttL, the former to Italy, the latter to the East, After this,, when 
Constant hnd returned to Gaul in triumph, he entrusted the passes to 
Geron tins, who was in command of the Honorion^ a troop of barbarian 
fo&imtfi. The^c* it appears, fullilled their duty but indifferently, fur 
during the quarrels which ensued in the borderLunds the Vandals, Alaui 
and Suevi, who had pushed on an far ns southern Gaul, saw an opjair- 
tunity of executing their design uii Spam. 

With these disturbances in Spain i* generally connected a great rising 
of the Celts in Britain and Gaul, which was directed against the 
advancing Teutonic tribes as well it* against the Roman rule, and in 
which the Gaulish district of Armorica was specially concerned. Thus 

1 Una a man wun^d Marca* and ofli'r him Rratiaii p a British offieEnh had 
been declared emperor* i hath however wen* after a abort time pul to death hy the 
nUllvra. 
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was prepared in these provinces the Reparation from the Roman govern* 
ment which had lasted For centuries, and at the same time Teutonic rule 
aiipejnsfded tliat of the Rmimn* in Spain. 

Mummlijlg Alanc had not failed to profit hv the violent disturhuiipcf 
u ^ ^^ ^ S ’ ^ ps tern E iiipire. As Stilicho hnd Deri ther undertaken t h& 
c^pMgn against Illyria nor met the demands of the Gothic soldiers 
fm tlieir^ pay, Alnnc believed himself entitled to deal a powerful blow 
at the W feitem Empire. Stilicho hud recently strengtheiu’d his relation:! 
with the imperial house by a new link. The Emp ress Maria had died 
early, still a virgin as rumour went* and Stilicho succeeded in pcreusuhiig 
the Emperor to raflirj- his second daughter Thcnnantia. Now Alarm 
tried to force his wav into Its]?. lie had left Epirus and reached 
Aemuna. There he probably found the roads to the South barred ; he 
therefore crossed the river Arjuilis And made his way to Viruntitii in 
Noricum, whence he sent an embassy to Stilicho at Ravenna, The 
ambassadors demanded the enormous sum of four thousand pounds of 
gold Ms compensatiun for the long delay in Epirus and the present 
campaign of the Goths, btilicho went to Rome to discuss the matter 
with the Emperor and the Senate. The majority of the Senate wus 
opposed to the concession of this demand and would have preferred war 
with the (auths, but Stilicho s power in the Assembly was still so great 
that bis opinion prevailed and the huge sum was paid. At this juncture 
the rumour spread that the Emperor of the East was dead. Arcadius 
hod indeed died (1 May 408), This greatly altered the situation, for 
Theodosius [1, the heir to the Eastern throne, was but a child of seven, 
tionorius now decided to go to Ravenna, but was opposed by Stilicho, 
who wanted himself to inspect the troops there. Rut neither did 
Stilicho succeed in dissuading Hunorius nor could a mutiny among 
the soldiers at Ravenna, which Sarus had promoted, induce the 
Emperor to desist froiu his plan. Nevertheless: he eventually diverged 
fToni the route to Ravenna, and went to Bologna, where he oidered 
Stilicho to meet him for the purpose of discussing the situation in 
the East. 

Stilicho s first concern At Bologna was to calm the agitation amongst 
the soldier* and recommend the ringleaders to the Emperor’s mercy i 
then he took counsel with Honorius. It was the Emperor’s wish to go 
in person to Constantinople and settle the affairs of the Eastern Empire, 
but Stilicho tried to turn him from this purpose, pointing out tliat the 
journey would cause too much expense, mid tliat the Emperor could not 
wd! leave Italy whilst Constantine was as yet powerful and residing 
at Aries. Hunorius bent his will to the prudent counsel of his gnat 
statesman, and it was resolved that Stilicho should go to the East, whilst 
Alnrie was sent with an army to Gaul against Constantine. Stilicho, 
however, neither departed for the East nor did he gather together the 
troops which remained assembled at Pavia, and were ill-disposed towards 
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him. Meanwhile a cunning Greek, the chancellor Olympius, profited by 
the change in the Emperors feelings towards his great minister. Under 
the mask of Christian piety be secretly intrigued against St did so in 
ortfc-r to under [nine his position. Thus Olympias accompanied the 
Emperor to Pavia and on this occasion spread the calumnious report* 
that Stilicho intended to kill the child Theodosius and put his own son 
Eucherius on the throne. The storm now gathered over StiHcho’s head. 
The prelude to the catastrophe* however, took place at Pavia. 

When the Emperor had arrived with Olympias at this town* the 
latter made an exhibition of his philanthropy by visiting the sick 
soldiers: probably hk real object was to gather the threads of the 
conspiracy which he had already spun and to weave them further. On 
the fourth day Honorius himself appeared among the troops and tried 
to inspire them with enthusiasm for the fight against Constantine. At 
this moment Olympics gave a sign to the soldiery and* in accordance 
with m previous arrangement, they threw themselves upon all the high 
military and civil officers present, who were supposed to be Stilicho’s 
adherents. Some of them escaped to the town, but the soldier* rushed 
through the streets and killed all the unpopular digit italic*. The 
slaughter continued under the very eyes of the Emperor* who had 
withdrawn at first but reappeared without his royal robes and tried to 
check the mad fury of the soldiers. When the Emperor, fearing for fais 
own life* had a second time retired* Longinianus, the Pratfrv fw,r Pretoria 
for Italy* was also slain. Sews of this horrible mutiny reached Slilicho 
at Bologna. He at once summoned all the generals of Teutonic race in 
whose loyalty alone he could still trust. It was decided to attack the 
Human army* should the Emperor himself have been killed. When* 
however, Stilicho learned that the mutiny had not been directed against 
Honor!us* he resolved to abstain from punishing the culprits, for his 
enemies were numerous and he was no longer sure of the Emperors 
support. But to this the Teuton generals would not agree, anil Sums 
even went so far as to have Stilicho's Humiic body-guard killed during 
the night. Stilieho now betook himself to Ravenna, and to this towm 
Olympias despatched a letter from the Emperor, addressed to the army* 
with the order to arrest Stilicho and keep him in honourable custody. 
During the night Stilieho took refuge in a church to secure the right of 
sanctuary; but in the morning the soldiers fetched him away* solemnly 
assuring him that his life was safe. Then a second letter from the 
Emperor was read, which condemned Stilichu to death for high-treason. 
The fallen man might still have saved his life by appealing to the 
Teuton soldiers, who were devoted to him, and would readily have 
fought for him. Rut he made no attempt to do so, probably to preserve 
the Empire from a civil war, which would have been fatal at this time. 
Without resistance he offered his neck to the sw ord. In him the Roman 
Empire (£3 August 40B) lost one of its most prominent statesmen, and 
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*t the mune time one of ltd Ablest generals, one who I mil been in commam! 
of the army for twenty-three Years, 

Without doubt we should ctm>ider the fall of Stiticho as a mani¬ 
festation of a national Roman reaction against the ever-increasing 
Teutonic influence within the Empire, n reaction proceeding from the 
political party which saw in tile remold of the liorbarions the salvation 
of Rome, Whether this party was right or not, they certainly had acted 
most unwisely, for Olympius, the successor to Stjlieho 1 * position, turned 
liis power to very foolish account. Even the severest tortures could not 
wring from StilicWs friends and followers the confession desired by 
Olympius, that the executed minister liad aspired to the imperial throne. 
And still more injudicious was the edict by which all those who had 
Attained high office under Stilicho’s administration forfeited their 
property to the State. But most incomprehensible of ah was the fact 
that the Roman soldiers were allowed to wander about murdering and 
robbing the families ot the teuton troops in Italy. The consequence 
was thftt thousands of these soldiers deserted, and went over to Alarie. 
Thcrmantia wns sent back to her mother Serena by Honorius, who also 
sentenced Eucherius to death. But as the latter had escaped to Rome 
and taken refuge in a church, lie was left unmolested for a time. 
Shortly afterwards, however, he was murdered by two eunuchs who were 
rewards) by high offices in the State, 

Alarie s opportunity Imd arrived, now that the Empire hrul of its 
own free will lost the services of its great lender. At tirst the Gothic 
chief tried to maintain the peace, lie sent ambassador* to the Emperor 
with the message that be would adhere to the treaties made with Stilicho, 
if he received a moderate payment of money, and tliat if an exduuige of 
hostages were effected, he would withdraw his troops from Noricoin to 
Pannonia. Although Honorius rejected A lanc'd proposals for a peaceful 
arrangement, he did not take any active stops to ensure success in the 
campaign which had now lucome inevitable. Instead of entrusting to 
Surus the cnmmrmd of the troops against Alarie, Olympius bestowed it 
on two men who were faithfully devoted to him hut absolutely devoid of 
meriL This time Alarie did not tarry long. However, as the campaign 
promised to assume greater djmeuxiunh, he sent fur reitdbrceiiients front 
his brother-in-law Ataulf, who was stationed in Upper l’annonia with 
Huonic and Gothic troops. Without waiting for Ataulfs arrival, Alarie 
marched to Aqiuleia and thence westward to CremOna, where he crossed 
the Po, without meeting with the slightest distance. Then the Goths 
proceeded south-east from Placentia to Ariniiuum, leaving Ravenna 
unmolested, and through Pjcenum, until they arrived before Rome 
without opposition. When Alarie surrounded the city the Senate 
believed Serena, Stilicho’s widow, tu lie in connivance with him, and ns 
1 lacuna, the sister of Honorius, was of the same opinion, Serena was put 
to death. This act of violence had, of course, no influence upon Alarm's 
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policy; an the contrary the in vestment of the city was earned on with 
grater vigour than before. As the Goths also blockaded the Tiber, the 
city was cut off from all supplies, and soon famine broke out No help 
came from Ravenna* and when the distress in the city was at its highest 
ftinbasaadon were sent to the hostile camp to ask for moderate terms. 
At first Alaric demanded the surrender of all the gold and silver in the 
city, inclusive of all prtdous movable goods, and the emancipation of all 
Teuton slaves, but in the end he lowered his demand to an imptidtioii^ 
which, however, w p as still so heavy that it necessitated the confiscation of 
tile sacred treasures stored in the temples. After this he withdrew his 
troops from Rome and went into the neighbouring province of Tuscany 
where he collected around his standard a great member of slavey who htid 
escaped from Rome, Hut even in this situation Honoriu* declined the 
negotiations for peace which w ere now urged by Alaric and the Senate 
alike. 

This temporising polity could not but bring ruin upon Italy, the 
more so, as at the beginning of 400 ambassadors came to treat with 
Hcnorius about the recognition of Cons Ian tine. The usurper hrul 
raised his son Constant, who had returned from Spain to Gaul, to the 
dignity of a co-emperor, and had had the two cousins of HoiioHua put 
to death. The Emperor, who entertained hopes that they were still 
alive and counted upn assistance from Constantine against AI uric, no 
lunger withheld hi* recognition, and even sent him an imperial robe T 
During this time Olympias did not shew himself in any way equal to the 
situation, but continued to persecute those whom he belie veil to be 
Stillcho's adherents Honoring now ordered a body of pitted troops 
from Dalmatia to come to the protection of Rome, These six thousand 
men, however, under their leader Vakns were on their way surprised by 
Alone, and all of them but one hundred were cut dawn. A second 
Rommi embassy, in which the Homan bishop Innocent took part, and 
which was escorted by troops furnished by Alaric, was now sent to the 
Emperor. In the meantime Atoulf liad at la*t made his way from 
Rannon ia across tlie Alps, anil although an army sent by the Emperor 
caused him some loss, prolwdilv near Eaveum, hi^ junction with Alaric 
could imt be prevented. Now at last a general outcry against Olympias* 
who hud shewn himself so utterly incompetent, arose at tile imperial 
Court The Emperor waa forced to give in and depose Ms favourite, 
and after this he at length inclined his ear to mans paceful proposals. 
When* however, the Gothic chief in an interview with the Pmfficttu 
Pnuitrrh Joviu* at Ariininum demanded not only an annual subsidy of 
money and corn, but also the cession of Vcnetia, Noricum and Dalmatia, 
and when moreover the same Jovian in a letter to the Emperor proposed 
that Alaric should Ik- raised to the rank of a mngifUr utrhuque 
because it wjls hoped that this would induce him to lower his 
terms, Honorius refused even 1 thing and was determined to go to war* 
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Apparently this bellicose mood continued, for shortly afterwards a fresh 
embassy from Constantine Appeared at the Court, promising Honorius 
speedy support from British, Gaulish, and Spanish soldiers. Even 
Jovius hod allowed himself to be persuaded by the Emperor and together 
with other high official* had taken ms oath "on pain of death never to 
make pence with Alaric, 

At first all seemed to go well; Honoritis levied 10,000 Huns for his 
army, and to his great satisfaction found that Alaric himself was inclined 
to pence and was sending some Italian bishops as ambassadors to him. 
Of Us former conditions he only maintained the cession of N’oricum and 
a subsidy of com. the amount of which was to he Deft to the Emperor a 
decision, He requested Honorius not to allow the city of Borne, which 
had ruled the world for more than a thousand yearn, to he sacked and 
burnt by the Teutons. There can la* no doubt that tin* Gotha were 
forced by the pressure of circumstances to offer these conditions. But 
Honorius was prevented from complying with them by Jbvius, who is 
said to have pleaded the sanctity of the oath which he and others hail 
taken. Alaric now had recourse to a simple device in order to attain 
the object of his desires. As he could nut out of consideration for the 
Goths aspire to the imperial crown himself, he caused an emperor to be 
proclaimed. In order to put this proclamation into effect he marched to 
Rome, seized the harbour of P«rtna and told the Senate of his intention 
to divide among bus troops nil the com which he found stored there, 
should the city refuse to obey his orders. Hit* Senate gave in, and in 
compliance with Alaric** wish At talus was raised to the throne. He was 
a Roman of noble descent, who had been given a high government post 
by Olympius and shortly afterward* made prnefect of the city by 
Honorius. Attains, thereupon raised Alaric to the rank of magixtrr 
miUtum prueieutallty and Atftulf to that of comes tlomatticarum j but he 
gnve them each a Roman colleague in their office, and \alena wn* mi w fc 
tnagixtcr mifUim, while lampadtus, an enemy of Alaric, became prAefect 
of the city. On the next day Attalus delivered a high-flawn oration in 
the Senate, boasting that it would he a small matter for him and the 
Homans to subjugate the whole world. Soon, however, his relations with 
Alaric became strained. Formerly he had been a lieathcn, but though 
he now accepted the Arian faith and was baptised by the Gothic bishop 
Sigesur, he not only openly slighted the Goths but also, disregarding 
Alaric’s ndviee to send a Gothic army tinder Druma to Africa, despatched 
the Roman Cons tom with troops ill-prepared tor war to that country 
Africa was at that time held by Hcnulian, one of Honorius’generek, the 
murderer of Stilicho, and the province required the EmprorV whole 
attention, m» the entire com supply of Rome depended upon iLs 
poaftc^ioii^ 

Attalus himself now marched against Honorius at Ravenna, The 
latter, who hail already contemplated an escape to the East, sent Attain* 
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u message to the effect that he would consent to acknowledge him as 
co-emperor. Attalus replied, through Jovius^ that he would order 
Honor! us to be mutilated. and banish hi mi to some remote island* besides 
depriving him of his imperial dignity* At this critical moment, however, 
Honorius was saved by four thousand soldiers of the Eastern Empire, 
who disembarked, at Ravenna and came to his assistance* When the 
news arrived that the expedition against Ilemcli&n in Africa had proved 
a complete failure and that Rome was again exposed to a great famine, 
owing to this victor)' of Honoring arms. Attains and Alarm abandoned 
the siege of Ravenna, Aiaric turned against Aenidia where lie took 
possession of all the cities except Bologna, and then advanced in a north- 
westerly direction towards Liguria. Attalus on the other hand hastened 
to Home to take counsel with the Senate about the pressing African 
question. The majority of the assembly decided to send an army of 
Gothic and Homan troops to Africa under the command of the Goth 
Dm in a, but Atialus opposed the plan* This brought about his fall; 
for when Aiaric heard of it he returned, stripped Attains of the diadem 
and purple at Ariimmim and sent both to Honorius. He did not, 
however, leave the deposed Emperor to his fate, but kept him and his 
■cm Am pell us under Ids protect ion till peace hod been concluded with 
Honoring Plocidia, HanoriuiT sister, also in A lane's keeping. If 
we may believe Zcsimus, she ^ brought from Rome as a kind of hostage 
hy Aiaric, who, however, granted her imperial honours. 

The deposition of Attains in May or June 410 was the starting-point 
for renewed negotiations for peace between Aiaric and the Emperor, in 
the course of which the former perhaps claimed apart of Italy for himself 
But the peaceful propositions were nipped in the bud by the Gath Sores. 
He was hostile to Akric and Atauif; at that time he lay encamped in 
Ficenunn Under pretence of being menaced by Ataulfs strong body of 
troops, he went over to the Emperor and violated the truce by an attack 
on the Gothic camp. Aiaric now marched for the third time against 
Rome, doubtless firmly resolved to punish the Emperor for his duplicity 
by thoroughly chastising the city, and to establish at last a kingdom of 
his own. The investment by the Goths caused another terrible famine 
in the city, and at last* during the night preceding £4 August 410, the 
Salurinn gale was treacherously opened* Then fallowed a complete nek 
of the city* which did not, however, degenerate into mere wanton 
destruction, especially as it only lasted three days. The deeds of 
violence and cruelty which are mentioned more particularly in the writing* 
of contemporary Christians were probably for the greater part committed 
by the slaves, who, as we know* had Docked to the Goths in great 
number*. As early as 27 August the Gotlis left Rome laden with 
enormous spoil, and marched by Capua and Noln into sou the ns Italy. 
For Aiaric, who haul probably borne the title of king already for a con¬ 
siderable time* had resolved to gu to Africa by way of Sicily* mid gain 
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tlie dominion of I bilv liv the [KJwH^km of thut rich province. But when 
pfirt of the army had embarked at Hhegmnu his ships wen. 1 scattered and 
destroyed by a storm. Alaric, therefore* turned back ; blit on the way 
north vas seized by an illness which proved fatal lasfbre the end of the 
year 410. He wa> laid to rest in the river Ease nt us (Busento) near 
Gotten tia. A large number of glare* were employed in Hrst diverting the 
course of the river and then bringing it back into its former channel after 
the dead king and his treasures had been buried. In order that nobody 
might ever know the burial place* all the slaves who had been employed 
in the labour were killed. Atanlf was now elected king. He seems at 
first to have thought of carrying out the plana of his brother-in-lav, 
Alaiie; but on further consideration of the great power of llentelimi in 
Africa, he abandoned them mid resolved rather to lead the Goths against 
Gaul. It is possible that on his march northward be again sucked Rome, 
and he certainly married Pladdfa before he withdrew from Italy* He 
invaded Gaul in 413, and in that year commenced the war which wus 
waged so long by the Teutons against the Roman supremacy in that 

country. 

A little earlier a similar struggle had begun in Spain, which 
resulted in the victory of the barbarians. In the autumn of 409 the 
Vandals, A lain* and Suevi had penetrated into Spain, tempted thither 
no doubt by the treasures of that rich country and by the greater 
security of a future settlement there. The course followed by those 
tribes was towards the west of the peninsula^ first of all passing through 
Galicia and Lusitania. Constant on leaving Spain, bod certainly made 
an unfortunate choice in appointing Gerontius pmefect; for not onlv 
did lhi? official allow’ the Teuton? to enter the country hut he tried at the 
same time to put an end to Constantine* nde, by deserting him and 
causing one of Kir own follower?, Maximus, to be proclaimed emperor. 
Circumstances even forced Gerontuis into on alliance with the barbarians 
For when Constant returned to Spain, the usurper could only drive him 
out of the country by making common cause with the Teutons. 
Gcrontius followed Cons tails to Gaul* invested him at Vienne* and put 
him to death at the beginning of 41L He then tsnri his attention to 
Constantine, who concentrated his force? at Arles, But Honoriu* bud 
by now- recovered sufficiently to make war against Ci ms tontine, For 
that purpose He sent the Homan. Constontius and a Gotb named Wulfiln 
with hi i army to Gaul. When Gemntius ruivuiired to meet them, bis 
soldiers deserted biin and joined the imperial troops. Hq himself met 
his death shortly after ward? in a burning house, whilst Maximus 
ftteoecjri in escaping. Thi* sqak-d the fate of Constantine; for 
Constantins and Wulfila defeated the army of the Frank Edobk, 
who came to render him assistance, Coiurtontius then prtweeded to 
besiege Aries, which for a considerable time withstood his cflorb, but 
eventually surrendered on conditions to the general of Honorius. The 
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reason for this was that Constantin* had heard that Guntiorius* king of 
the Burgundians, and G<mr, king of the Alani, bad raised lhe Gaulish 
noble Jo Tin us to the imperial throne at Mainz, and in these circum- 
stancea he deemed it necessary to offer easy terms i>f capitulation tip 
Constantine. The usurper submitted ; but on the way to Ravenna lit 
and bis youngest son were killed by Honorius 1 com ns arid, His bead wji> 
brought to Jttiven eul (18 8ept. 411). Meanwhile Jorums with an untiv 
corns is ting of Burgundians, Franks, and Aleman hi had inarched south¬ 
ward, apparently in the belief that the critical situation of Lite Empire, 
which was at w ar with both Goths and Vandals* would fiidlitttie a rapid 
extension of his pow er* 

In these dreamsLances it wns an easy matter for the Teutons who 
hud invaded Spain to spread over a large part of the peninsula. For 
two years they scoured the west and south of the country, devastating 
and plundering iis they went, until the alteration in the political 
situation, caused by the victories of Constantins, induced them to join 
the united Empire as Jbadcraii. In 411 they concluded a treaty with 
the Emperor* which imposed upon them the duty of defending Spain 
from foreign invasions, In return the Asdiugt and Suevi received landed 
property for settlements in Galicia, the Silingi in Bactica, ami the 
AJani in Lusitania and Caithagincnab. T Fhe larger Roman landowners 
probably ceiled a third part of the land to them. 

It was a time of the gravest convulsions for the Western Empire; 
for during these years were laid the foundations, on which the Hrst 
important Teutonic Statei on Roman soil were built. Stjllcho seems to 
have thought it possible for a kind of organic whole to develop out of 
the Roman and Teutonic nationalities 4 at least, thut great statesman 
had always promoted peaceful relations between Homans and Teutons. 
Hut the change in politics after his death, as w^ell as the immense size of 
the Empire, inode a fusion of those two factors impossible. Now the 
time of the Teutonic conquests begins, though the name of /bctlcnUi 
helped For 11 w hile to hide the real state of allnirs. The very foundations 
of the Western Empire were shaken; buL, above all, the future of Italy 
as the ruling power of the West was endangered by violent agitations in 
Africa, the country from which she drew- her food-supplies. Just 
here, in the heart of the Empire, so too on its holders* could serious 
danger l *, 1 foreseen. Throughout the provinces the dissolution of the 
Empire was threatening. It had probably only been delayed hu far by 
the lack of system in the Teutonic invasions and by the immense prestige 
of the Empire. Hut in respect of this # the hist generation had wrought 
A very perceptible change. During the long-continued warfare the 
Teutons had luul time to become familiar with the manners of the 
Romans, their strategy* diplomacy* and political institution*, and it w'as 
owing to this tlml the great coalitions of tribes in 405 and 406 had 
already taken place. They are probably to l>e explained by the ever- 
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increasing political discernment of the Teutons, Another result of those 
years of war was that under A lane's rule the principle of monarchy was 
evolved out of military leadership; for the continuous warlike enterprises 
eould not but develop an appreciation of a higher and more com- 
prehensive supreme power. Thus Alarie was no longer the mere adviser 
of his tribe. His actions however do nut shew that he abused his high 
rank in his behaviour towards his tribesmen, while at the same time he 
ever displayed towards the Homans a humane and generous spirit which 
was remarkable in those times. On the other band the Teutonic tribes, 
and especially the Visigoths, had seen enough of the internal weakness 
of the great Empire and of the impotence of its rulers to cncuurage 
them to make more serious attacks on the Western half, although Alarie 
in 410 would willingly have saved from pillage the capital of the world 
—that capital which, according to his own words in a message brought 
to Honorius by an embassy of bishops, hod ruled the world for more 
than a thousand years. The fact that he nevertheless led his army to 
tile sock of the city proves that lie did not shrink from extreme measures 
when it was important to display the superiority of the Gothic army 
over the Roman mercenaries. 

Thus it is evident that the Teutonic tribes, and more especially the 
Visigoths, were at this time passing through a transition stage. They 
had not yet forgotten their native customs and manner of living, whilst 
at the same time the foreign influences to which they had hcen exposed 
hod been sufficiently strong to modify to some extent their original 
disposition and mode of viewing things. But os far os may be gathered 
from contemporary sou roes, their policy had not been influenced by 
Christian principles, and Christianity altogether played an unimportant 
part in the history of these migrating Teutons. It is true that, owing 
to the scantiness of contemporary evidence, we have in many decisive 
castH to trust to conjecture, and it is a cause for much regret that the 
moving political forces mid even more the real conditions of life among 
the migrating Teutons are wrapt in impenetrable dork ness, which is only 
dispersed as they begin to live a more settled life, and in particular after 
the establishment of the Visigoths in Gaul and Spain, the Vandals in 
Africa, and tlie Ostrogoths in Italy. 
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CELAPTER X. 

(A) 

THE VISIGOTHS IN GAUL, 412 - 507 , 

Kisg Atactlf had no intention of establishing a permanent dominion 
in Italy* As an occupation of Africa seemed hopeless he turned towards 
Gaul in the year 412, prolmbly making use of the military road which 
crossed Mt Gnxi&vre via Turin to the Rhone. Here he at first joined 
the anti-emperor Jovinus (set up in the summer of 411) who had 
a Hure footing, especially in Auvergne, but w m little pleased by the 
arrival of the Visigoths, which interfered with his plans of governing the 
whole of Gaul. Hence the two rulers soon came to open strife, especially 
as Jovinus hod not named the Gothic king co-ruler, as he had hoped, 
but his own brother Sebastian. A tail If went over to the side of the 
Rmperur Honoriu* and promised, in return for the assurance of supplies 
of groin (and assignments of Land), to deliver up the be^uls of both 
usurpers and to set free Flacidia, the Emperor's sinter, who was held as 
a prisoner by the Goths. He certainly succeeded without much trouble 
in getting rid of the usurpers. Ah, however, Honorius kept back the 
supply af grain and Atftulf, exasperated by this, did not give up Pladdia, 
hostilities once more began between the Goths and the Iluiimns. After 
an unsuccessful attempt to surprise Marseilles Atirnlf captured the 
towns of Narbonne, Toulouse and Bordeaux by force of arms (41$)* 
But a complete alteration took place in the king's intentions, obviously 
through the influence of Fhieidia, whom he took as his (second) wife in 
January (414). A* he himself repeatedly declared, he now finally gave 
up his original cherished plan of converting the Roman Empire into u 
Gothic one, and rather, strove to identify his people wholly with the 
Roman State. Ills political programme was therefore just the same as 
Unit of the Ostrogoth king Tbeodoric, later on, when he accomplished 
the founding of the Italian kingdom. In spite of these assurances the 
Emperor refused him every concession; influenced by the general Con- 
a tan tins, who himself desired the hand of the beautiful princess, l-Ionorjus 
looked upon the marriage of his sister with the Rarljarinn as a grievous 
disgrace to his house. In consetjuenre Ataulf wats again compelled to 
turn hi* amis against the Empire. He first nppuint^l an anti-emperor 
in the person of Attains, without however achieving any success by this 
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move, since Attains hail not the slightest support ill Gaul. When Con¬ 
stant ius then blockaded the Gallic ports with his fleet ami cut off’ 
supplies, the position of the- Goths there tieennic quite (in ten able, so 
that Atrnilf decided to seek a place of retreat in Spain. He evacuated 
Gaul, after terrible devastation, and took possession of the Spanish 
province of Tarmeonensis (in the Itegiuning of 415), but without quite 
giving up the thought of a future understanding with the imperial 
power. In Barcelona, Placid ia bore hi in a son, who received the name 
of Theodosius at his baptism, but he soon died. And not long after¬ 
wards death overtook the king from a wound which one of his followers 
indicted out of revenge (in the summer of 415). 

After Ataulfs death the anti-i-oniauLsiiig tendencies among the 
Visigoths, never quite suppressed, became Active again. Man} Pre¬ 
tenders contended for the throne, hut all, as it seems, were animated bv 
the thought of governing independently of Rome and not in subjection 
to it. At length Sigerieh, brother of the Visigoth prince Sums, 
murdered Ataulf, succeeded in getting possession of the throne. 
Sigerich at once Had the children of Ataulfts first inurringe slaughtered, 
and Placid in suffered the most shameful treatment from him, However, 
after reigning for one week only he was murdered; certainly by the 
instigation of Widlia, who now became head of the Goths (autumn 
415). 

Wallin, although no less an enemy to Rome than his predecessor, 
at once granted the imperial princess a more humane treatment, and 
first tried to develop further the dominion already founded in Spain, 
But os the imperial fleet again cut olf all supplies, and famine broke 
out, he determined to take possession of the Roman granary in Africa. 
But the undertaking miscarried because of the foundering in the Straits 
of Gibraltar of a detachment sent on in advance, which was looked upon 
as a bid omen (416). The king, obliged by necessity, concluded a treaty 
with Constantius in consequence of which the Goths pledged tliemsdvtB, 
in return for a supply of 600,000 measures of grain from the Emperor, to 
deliver up Plocidim to free Spain from the Vandals, Alans and Soeva 
and to give hostages. After fierce protracted fighting the Gothic army 
overcame tirst the Silingian Vandals and then the Alans (416-fid). 
But when Widlia also wanted to advance Against the Asdingiati Vandals 
*tnd the Sueves in Galicia he was suddenly called back by Cuiistantiun, 
who did not wish the Goths to become too powerful, and land for his 
people to settle upon was assigned to him in the province of Aquitanica 
Secunda and in some adjoining districts by the terms of a treaty uf 
ajhanro (end of 418), Shortly after Wallin died, and was succeeded on 
the V isigoth throne hy Theodoric 1, chosen by the people. 

Historical tradition is silent over the first years of Thoodoric’s 
reign . ley were taken up with the difficulties of devising and exe¬ 
cuting L e partition of the land with the settled Roman population. 
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ITie Goths kept their national constitution. and were pledged j“ 
JZ 2Uv to the Empire* Their king w« under the 

supreme command of the Emperor; he onlv pencil ft rwi ^_ r " * 
hi own people, while he had no legal authority over the Roman pro 
XJX 3, an indeterminate situation, after the endeavor £ 
bug directed towels the attainment of political independence, cmUl 

'"'IZmTm Theodoric fulfilled h« agreement hy^ndingu con¬ 
tingent to the Roman army which «J marching ^unnt the luMi. 
in U,e decisive battle the* troops fell upon the Uomaun from tehnul an 
>o helped the Vandals to a brilliant victory, In *pite ofUrn Wbr^* 
of faith the Goths came off unpunished, ^d even dared te adwmoc 
southwards to the Mediterranean mast- In the . vc ' ir ^ 
corps was before the important fortress of Arles, the coveted key o * 
Elbme valley; but it was forced to retreat by the rapid approach vf an 
*™,v rate AKto. Alto further fight** about *“ 
nothing detailed is known te us, peace was made nud the Goths weft 
granted full sovereignty over the provinces which had originally beeii 
Ligned to diem for occupation oidy-AciujUnica Seem,da rnul the 
north-west corner of Narlxmeiiri* IMma-while they restored alt 

‘“^n^plu^witinued fur a considerable period and was only inter¬ 
rupted by the unsuccessful attempt of the Goths to surprase Arles (+m 
But when in 435 fresh disturbances broke out m Gaul, lhe«W ^ 
op once more his plans for the conqOWt of the whole of Narbonminim 
Gaul In m he appeared with a strong force before the town of 
Narhoniie, which however after a long siege wa, relievxd by Uonum 
troops (437). The Gotlis went on fighting, but without success, 
we real lost driven back as fur as Toulouse. Hut m the decisive battle 
which L fought before the walk of this town (430) tbe Bomans suffereil 
u severe defeat, and only the heavy loss of life which the Goths them¬ 
selves sustained could decide the king to agree to the provisional 

% SSjfcl * br «»W *k te tete 

territory surrendered to him. Therefore (c. 443) we find bjn. agjm on 
the side of Rome’s enemies. Find ho entered into close relations with 
Gaiscric, the dreaded king of the Vandals: but this coalition, which 

would tiav-e be^n so dangerous for tht h Roman haiptn.% wji> _ I. - 

* . 1 f victim He next tried to attach himself to 

the ingenious diplomacy of Aeuus, rrent^a n 

the powerful and rising kingdom of the Sucres by gmng h 

ollC uf lus daughters in marriage, and by fun.ishmg troop to a~.*l 

W* advance into Spate (449). It w*» only when dmiger threatened 

the w hotc of the civilised West by the rise of the power of the Huns 

under Attilft, that the Goths again allied themselves with the Romans. 

In the beginning of the year +51 Attila’s ™"«hty army, estimated at 
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half a mil] ion, set out from Hungary, crossed the Rhino at Ewto- tami 
and invaded Iklgica, It was only now that Actios, who had bcra 
decern'd by the false representations of the king of the Huns, thought 
0 f offering resistance; but the standing army at his command was 
absolutely insufficient to hold the field against such a formidable oppootnL 
lie found himself, therefore, obliged to hcg for help fniin the king of 
the Visigoths, who although he had at Hmt intended to keep himself 
neutral and await the development of events in hi.s territory, thought, 
after long institution, that it would be to his own interest to obey the 
mil Theodorie joined the Homans with a fine army which he himself 
led, accompanied by his sons Thorisniud and Theodorie. Attila had 
in the meantime advanced as far as Orleans, which Jsaiigibftn, the king 
of the Alans who were settled there, promised to betray to him. The 
proposed treachery, however, was frustrated, tot the allies were already 
on the spot Iwforc the arrival of the Huns, and had encamped in strength 
before the city. Attila thought he could not venture an attack on the 
strong fortifications with his troops, which principally consisted of 
cavalry, so he retreated to Troyes and took up a position five miles 
before* that town on an eat tensive plain near the place called Mtuiriacua, 
there to await a decisive battle with the tiotho-lions an army which was 
following him. Attila occupied the centre of the Hun array with the 
picked troops of his people, while both the wings were composed of 
troops from the subjected German tribe*. His opponents were so 
arranged that Theodorie with the bulk of the Visigotlis occupies 1 the 
right wing, Aetius with the Romans and it part of the Goths under 
Tianfetmid formal the left wing of the army, while the untrustworthy 
Alans stood in the centre. Attila first tried to get posasmon of a height 
commanding the battlefield, but Aetius and Thorismiid were beforehand 
and successfully repulsed all the attacks of the Hun* on their position. 
The king of the Huns now hurled himself with great force on the 
Visigoth it- main body commanded by Theodorie. After a long straggle 
the Goths succeeded in driving tin- Hun* hack to their camp; great 
losses occurred on both side*; the aged king of the Goths was among the 
slain, as was also u kinsman of Attila'*. 

The battle however remained drawn, lor both side* kepi the field. The 
morel effect, which told for the Romans and their allies was, however, 
verv important, inasmuch ns the belief that the powerful king of the 
Huns was invincible had suffered a severe shuck. At first it was decided 
to shut up tht Hum in their barricade of WHgqti* anil starve them 
iHst. Hut when tin? body of Theodorie,, who iuul been supposed up till 
then tii hn among the survivor^ had Imo (bund and buried, Thnristmid, 
who was recognistd ns king by the army* called upon hi- [people to 
revenge and to take the enemy's position by stonily But Atkins* who 
dkl not wish to let the Goths Income too powerful, sucecidetl in per- 
binding Thoriumiid to reltnqubh lsrn scheme, advising Ilia return bo 
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Toulouse, to prevent anv attempt on his brothers part to get jfossessimi 
of the crown by means of the royal hoard there. Thu. we* the Goth, 
deprived of the well-earned fruit* of their famous exploit; the Huns 

returned home unmolested (451). . 

Thorisniud proved himself anxious to develop the national po u v 
adopted by hi* father, and in the same spirit. After he liad succeed^!, 
for the time being, in keeping possesion of the throne, he subdued the 
Alans who hud settled near Orleans and thereby made preparation* tor 
extending the Gothic territory beyond the Loin. Then lie tried to 
bring Arles under Ids power, imt without having attained his object lie 
returned oucc mote to hb country , where in the meanwhile his hrothera 
Theodoric (II) and Friedrich had stirred up a rebellion. After several 
armed encounters Thorismnd was assassinated (453), 

Thcodoric 11 succeeded him on the throne. The chwwtewbc mark 
of his rule is the close though occasionally interrupted connexion with 
Home. The treaty broken under Tlieodoric [—which implied the 
supremacy of the Empire over the kingdom of Toulouse—was renewed 
immediately after his accession to the throne. For the rest, lIn- eou- 
notion was never taken seriously by Theodorir but was principally- used by 
him a* a means towards the attainment of that end which his prodewsson 
W vainly striven for by direct meaus-the spread of the Wsigoth 
dominion in Gaul and more especially in Spain. Already, in tlu: year 
4M, Theodoric found an opportunity for activity in the interest at the 
Roman Empire; a Gothic army under Friedrich marched intu bpam 
and purified the rebellious llagnudae or mirforttete ftimtina. After 
the murder of Vaientituan HI (March 455) Aritu* went a* magitkr 
mddum to Gaui to win over the most influential powers o! the country 
for the new Emperor, PctTOtrius Maximus. Its consequence of h» 
personal influence—he had formerly initiated Tbeodonc into the know¬ 
ledge of Roman literature—he succeeded in bringing the king or the 
Goths to recognise Maximus. When, however, soon after this. Use new - 
of tlie murder of the Emperor arrived (SI May), Th cod one requested 
him to take the inifiaiutu himself. On 9 duly, A'itu>, who uju 
been prod Aimed Emperor, accompanied by Gothic troop marched 
into Italy where he met with universal recognition. The dose relations 
between the Umpire and the Goth* came again into operation against 
the Sueves. As the latter repeatedly made plundering expeditions into 
Roman territory, Theodoric, with a considerable force to which the 
Burgundians also added a contingent, marched over the lyreuees in the 
summer of 456, decisively defeated them and took possesaicm of a large 
part of Smin ? nominally for the Empire, but actually for hnnsdf. 

But the state of affairs changed at one stroke when Avitus, in tlie 
Outumn of the year +56. abdicated the purple. Theodoric had imw no 
lonirer any intent in adhering to the Empire. He had m fact reqmred 
the promotion of Avitus because he enjoyed a great reputation in Gaui 
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and possmd then? n strong support among the resident nobility. 
Friendship with him could only be of use to the king of the Goths in 
respect to the Roman provincial 1 * living in Toulouse. But the elevation 
of the new* Emperor Majimim, tm 1 April 457, had occurred in direct 
opposition to the wishes of the Gallo-Roman nobility to place one 
of themselves upon the imperial throne. Taking ail vantage of the 
consequent discard in Gaul, Theodoric appeared an the open foe of the 
imperial power of Home. He himself marched with iui army into the 
Gallic province of Nariumne and once mure began with the ricgje of 
Arles; he also salt troop to Spain which, however, only fought with 
varying success. But in the winter of 45S the Emperor appeared in 
Gaul with considerable forces, quieted the rebellious Burgundian* and 
obliged the Visigotlu* to raise the blockade of A He* and again conclude 
peace (spring 459). 

Although in tiie year 461 yet another change took place on the 
imperial throne, Theodoric thought it more mlvmvtagufl^ for the time 
being to maintain,, at least formally, the imperial alliance. On the other 
hand the chief general Aegidius. a faithful follower of Majorinn, 
supported by a line army, marched against the new imperial ruler. In 
the conflict which then ensued Theodoric found a favourable opportunity 
for resuming his policy of expulsion in Gaul. At the call of Count 
Agripptnu*, who way commanding in N + arbonne and was hard pressed by 
Aegidius, he marched into the Roman territory and quartered upon thal 
important town Gothic troop* under the command of his brother 
Friedrich (469), Thriven out uf southern Gnu!, Aegidiu* turned north- 
wards whither a Gothic army led by Friedrich followed him. A great 
battle took place near Orleans hi which the Goths suffered a severe 
defeat, chiefly through the bravery of the Salian Franks,, who were 
opposed to them and lost their leader in the battle (44 jS)l Taking 
advantage of the victory, Aegidius now began to pre*s victoriously into 
the Visigoth territory, but sudden death prevented him from carrying out 
hi* purposes (464). 

Thcodoric, freed from his must dangerous enemy, did not delay 
making good tlie losses he had sulfured; but lor died in the year 460 
at the hand of his brother Euric, who Wu a champion of the anti- 
Roman national party and now ascended the throne. Contemporaries 
agree in describing the new king in characterised by great energy and 
warlike ability. We may venture to add from historical facts that he 
was also a man of distinguished political talent. The leading idea in 
his policy—the entire rejection of even a formal suzerainty of the 
Roman Empire—came into operation on his accession to the throne* 
The embassy which he then sent off to the Emperor of Eastern 
Rome can only have had for its object a request for the recognition of 
the Visigoth sovereignty. As no agreement was arrived ut he tried to 
bring about an alliance with the Vandal* and the Suevea* but the 
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negotiations came to nothing when a strung East-Roman fleet nppeore 
in African widens (467). Euric at first pursued u neutral courtc, buL «> 
the Roman expedition, set on foot with such considerable effort tyomA 
the Vandal kingdom. resulted so lamentably (468}, he did not hesitate 
to conic forward «* mwaiteut, while he simultaneously pushed forward h» 
troops into Gaul ii.nl Spain (469V He opened hostilities m Gaol with 
a sudden attack os. the Bretons whom the Emperor had sent to 
the town of ltourgis*; at Denis, not fur from Chateauronx, a ImtUe 
took place in which the Bret™ were overthrown. \ et tlie Goth* did 
not succeed in pushing forward over the Loin? to ll, f I,t>r l ’ 

Paul us, supported by Frankish auxiliaries, successfully opp^ed tfajm 
here. Euric therefore concentrated his whole strength partly on ie 
conquest of the province of Aquitanica Priam, partly on the amiexatmn 
uf the lower Rhone valley, especially the long-coveted Arlea. The 
provinces of Kovempopulana and (fur the most part} Nartxmcnsis Pnma 
had been probably aImdy occupied by the Goths under Theodunc U 
An army which the West-Rommi Emperor Anthemius sent to Gaul 
for the relief of Arles was defeated in the year GO or W, a»>« j “ r 
the time being a large part of Provence was Heated bv the Gotfe. In 
Aquitiuiica Prima, also, town after town fell mto the hands of tunes 
general Victorius; only Clermont, the capital rfty of Auvergne, o is ma o 
detied the repeated attack* of the barbarians for many years. Ihe 
moving spirit* in the resistance were the brave Ecdicius, a son i» ie 
former Emperor Avitus, and the poet Sidomus Apolhnons, who bud 
been its bishop from about +“0. The letters of the latter giw u * 
clear picture of the struggle which was waged with the greate.t ammorfly 
on both Euric: is said to have stated tlmt lie won ric «r gi*t 

up the much more valuable Septimaniu than renounce the o 

Hint town. 'Die wholly impotent Western Empire was unable to do 
anything for the besieged. In the year 475 waH * 1 ^ n ” 

between* the Emperor Ncpos and Euric by the mtervention of B^hop 
Epiphanius of Ticimuu (Pavia). Unfortunately the «"***«'■!’* T 
tuorv accurate!v known, but there can be iu> doubt . V i - 
previously conquered territory in Spain, the district k> ween . ’ 

the Rhone, the Pyrenees and the two seas was relinquished te Eun 
sovereign possession. Tims Auvergne, so fiercely con em e , 

surrendered to the Goths. _ 

Rut in spite of this important success the king of the Go is a y 
no means readied the goal of his desires; it may he .'■eiii rmii u- _ 
of policy he followed later that the present moment seemed to himi lit 
forcing out that subjection of the whole of the West which had 

long since been the aim of Akric I. _. 

For this reason peace only lasted, for a year, whie was »pe ^ 
settling internal affaire. The most Important event “*"*■** 
government at this* time i» the publication of a ( ode of w w m 
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intended to settle the legal relations of the Goths, both amongst them¬ 
selves and with the Romans who had come under the Gothic dominion. 
lTie deposition of the last West-Roman Emperor, llomuliis by the 
leader of the mercenaries, Otlovacar (Sept. 476), gave the king a welcome 
reason for renewing hostilities, as he looked upon the treaty made with 
the Empire as dissolved. A Gothic army crossed the Rhone and 
obtained final possession of the whole of southern I'rovcnre a* far hs the 
Maritime Alps, together with the cities of Arles and Marseilles, after 
a victorious battle against the Burgundians, who had ruled over this 
district under Roman suzerainty. But when Eurie also marched a 
body of troops into Italy it suffered defeat from the officers of Oduvncar, 
Consequently a treaty was concluded by the East-Roman Emperor 
Zeno and the king of the Burgundians whereby the newly conquered 
territory in Gaul (between the Rhone and the Alps south of the 
Durance) was surrendered fay Odovm-ar to the Goths, while Euric 
evidently pledged himself to undertake no further hostilities luminst 
Italy (c. 477). 

Euric was incessantly harassed by the difficulties of defending this 
mighty conquest from foes without and within. In particular, very 
frequent cause for interference was given by the conduct of the Catholic 
clergy, whu openly shewed their disloyalty, and in the Vanda) kingdom 
did not shrink from the most treacherous actions. Vet they seem unlv 
in rare instances to have been answered by violence and cruelty. The 
Saxon pirates who, according to old custom, infested the coast of Gaul 
were vigorously punished by a fleet scut out against them. In the 
same way it seems that an invasion of the Saltan Tranks was warded 
off successfully. It is not strange that, owing to the prestige of the 
Visigoth [tower, 15uric’s help was repeatedly requested by other people*, 
a* by the lleroli. Wand and Tulingi who', settled in the Netherlands, 
found themselves threatened by the overwhelming might of the Franks 
and owed to the intervention of the Gothic king the maintenance of 
their political existence. The poet Sidonius Apollimris has left behind 
a vivid description of the way in which, at that time, the representative, 
of the must diverse nations pressed round Euric at the Visigoth Court, 
even the Persians arc said to have formed un jdliimre with hi in against the 
Eastern Empire. It seems that envoys from the Roman population of 
Italy also appeared at Toulouse to ask the king to expel Odomear, whost- 
rule was only reluctantly endured by the Italians. 

We do not know if Euric intended gratifying this last request, in 
any ease he was prevented from executing any such designs through 
death, which overtook him in Arles in December 484. Under his son 
Alaric tl the Visigoth power fell from its height. T« be sure, the 
begmmng of thy decline originated at a lime further hock. Ataulfs 
pohtiail programme, jlh already observed, had urigjtuilh contemplated 
th* establishment of a national Gothic Stutc in the piore of the Homan 
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Empire. Vet not one of the Visigoth rulers, in spite of honest purpose, 
cudd accomplish this task. It is to their credit that they succeeded nt 
last, alter severe lighting, in freeing themselves from the suzerainty of 
the Emperor and obtaining political autonomy, but the State which 
thus resulted resembled a Germanic National State no more than it did a 
Roman Imperium.and it could not contain the seeds of life because it was 
in a great measure dependent on foreign obsolescent institutions. The 
Goths bad entered the world of Roman civilisation too suddenly to be 
able either to resist or to absorb the foreign influences which pressed on 
them from all sides. It was fortunate for the progress of Rumanisatka 
that the Goths, cut ofT from the rest of the German world, could not 
draw thence fresh strength to recuperate their nationality or to replace 
their losses, and moreover that through the immense extension of the 
kingdom under Euric the numerical proportion between the Roman and 
Gothic population had altered very much in favour of the former. So 
under the circumstances it was a certainty that the Gothic kingdom in 
Gaul must succumb to the rising and politically creative power of the 
Franks. Neither the personality of Alaric, who wae little fitted for 
ruling, nor the antagonism between Catholicism and Arinnism caused 
the downfall, they only hastened it. 

Alaric ascended the throne on 58 December 484. The king was 
of an indolent weak nature, altogether the opposite of his father, and 
without energy or warlike capacity, as immediately became evident. 
For example, he submitted to give up Syngrius, whom he had received 
into his kingdom after the battle of Soissotis (4SG), when the victorious 
king of the Franks threatened him with war. The inevitable settlement 
by anus of the rivalry between the two principal powers in Gaul was 
of course only put off a little longer by this compliance. About 494 
the war began. It lasted for ninny years and was carried on with varying 
success on both sides. Hostilities were ended through the mediation 
of the Ostrogoth king Tbeodoric—who in the meanwhile had become 
Alaric's father-in-la w—by the conclusion of a treaty of peace on the 
terms of Uti pox&idetis (r. MH2), but this condition could not last 
long, for the antagonism was considerably aggravated by the conversion 
of Clovis to the Catholic Church in the year 49(5 (55 Dec.). Conse¬ 
quently the greatest part of A lane's Roman subjects, with the clergy of 
course at their bead, adhered to the Franks, and jealously endeavoured 
to bring about the subjection of the Visigoth kingdom to their rule. 
Alaric was obliged to adopt severe measures in some instances against 
such treasonable desires, but usually he tried by gentleness and the 
granting of favours to win over the Romans to his support, an attempt 
which, in view of the prevalent and insurmountable antagonism, was of 
course quite ineffectual and even defeated its own ends, being regarded 
only as weakness. Thus he permitted the bishoprics kept vacant under 
Euric to be again filled, he moreover permitted the Gallic bishops to 
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hold a {'mint'll at Agile in September 506, and—indication of the 
ambiguous attitude of the clergy—it wag opened with u prayer for 
the prosperity of the Visigoth kingdom. The publication of the so- 
ttdled Levr Romano Ftsigothonm , also named Bmiaritm Alarinanum y 
represented the most important net of am dilation- This Code of Ijiw, 
whidj Imd been composed by a commission of lawyers together with 
prominent laymen iuid even clergy, nnd was drawn from extracts and 
explanations of Homan law, was sanctioned by the king at Toulouse, 
~ I’ch. 506, after had tig received the approval of an assembly of 
bishops and distinguished provincials, and wu ordered to be used bv 
tins Roman population in the Gothic kingdom. 

Why the explosion was delayed until the year 507 is unknown. That 
the king of the Franks was the aggressor is certain. He easily found a 
pretext for beginning the war as chump ion and protector of Catholic Christ' 
tianitv against the absolutely just measures which Abiric took against his 
treacherous orthodox clergy, Clovis had sufficiently appreciated the by 
no means despicable power of the Visigoth kingdom, and hod summoned 
11 vcr y considerable army, one contingent of which was furnished by the 
Ripuorinit Franks. HLs allies, the Burgundians, approached from the 
east in order to take tile Goths in the dank. Among his allies Clovis 
probably also counted on the Byzantines, who placed their Heel at his 
disposal. On his pirt AJaric had not looked upon coming events 
idly, hut his preparations were hampered by the had state of the finances 
of his kingdom. In order to obtain the necessary funds he was obliged 
to coin gold pieces of inferior value, which were soon discredited everywhere. 
Apparently the fighting strength of the Gothic army was inferior to the 
army of Clovis, hut if the Ostrogoth troops, w ho had held out prospects 
of coming, should arrive at the right time Akric could hope to oppose 
his foe successfully. The king of the Franks had to endeavour to bring 
about a decisive action before the arrival of these allies. In the sprint 
of 507 he suddenly crossed the Loire and inarched towards Poitiers 
where he probably joi ned the Buigundiana. On the Campus Vocladensu, 
ten miles from Poitiers, the Visigoths had taken up their position. 
A lari r put off beginning battle Iwcauae he was waiting for the Ostrogoth 
troops, but as they were hindered by the appearance of a Byzantine fleet 
in Italian waters he determined to fight instead of beating a retreat, 
as it would have been wire to do. After a short engagement the Goths 
turned and fled. In the pursuit the king of the Goths was killed, it wa* 
sjuil by Clovis' own hand (507). With this overthrow the rule of the 
Visigoths in Gaul was ended for ever. 

1 he principal town of the Gothic kingdom was Toulouse, where the 
royul treasure was also kept; Euric from time to time also held court in 
Bordeaux, Alarm II in Narbonne. The Gothic rule originally stretched, 
as has been already mentioned, as far as the province of Aquitanica 
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Secuntb and so me tK>rdering municipalities among which was the 
district of Toulouse, but later on it extended not only nver the whole 
territory of the Gallic provinces, but in addition to several part* of the 
provinces Viennrnfris, Narhonetisi* Secunda, Alpes Muritimae* and 
Ijigduncnns Tertiu. The Gotlric possession^ included also the greater 
part of the Iberian peninsula, U the provinces nf Boctica* LuaiUnk, 
Tiirraoonensb and Carthaginensis. Thu provinces named were b Roman 
times, in so far as it was a question of civil administration* governed by 
eonmlam or prmxidt'x T and th ey were again divided into cit y-districts 
(civitaiex nr wttmkipia}. Under the sovereignty of the Goths this 
constitution was maintained in its chief features. 

The inhabitants of the kingdom of Toulouse were composed of two 
races—the Goths and the Romans. Hie Goths were regarded by the 
Romans a* foreigners so long as the feder*d connexion remained in force, 
yet both peoples lived side by side, each under its own Law and jurisdic¬ 
tion : intmmarriage was forbidden, This rigid line of vpft&tion was 
adhered to even when the Goths had jdinken oft the imperial suzerainty 
atid the Gothic king hod heroine the sovereign of the native population 
of Gaul Theoretically, the Romans had equal privileges in the State; 
thus they were not treated as a conquered people without rights, a* 
the Vandals and Xjingohaids (lombards) dealt with the inhabitants id 
Africa and Italy. Hut the Goths w ere the real rulers ms dearly enough 
made manifest to the Romans, 

The domestic condition of the Visigoths before the settlement in 
Gaul was undoubtedly on the same level as in their original home; 
private property in land was unknown, agriculture wns com pare Lively 
primitive, and cattle-rearing provided the principal means of subsistence. 
A national change began with the settlement Ui Aquitaine. This was 
done on the principle of the Roman quartering of troops, ao that the 
Homan landowners were obliged to give up to the Goths in free possession 
a portion of their total property together with the ffltofw, slaves and 
cattle appertaining to it. According to the oldest Gothic codes of law 
the Goth received two-thirds of the tilled land and, it seems, one-hall 
of the w pods, The wood And the meadow land which was not partitioned 
belonged to the Goths and the Romans for use in common. The parcels 
of land subjected to partition were called sortc*, the Roman share, 
generally,, tertia^ their occupants hatpitr* or con writs. Hie Gothic 
.writ's were exempt from taxation. As the invudera were very numerous 
compared with the extent of the province to l*e apportioned* there 
m no doubt that not only the large estates* hut also the middle- 
sized and smaller properties were partitioned. Nevertheless it k evident 
tluvt not every Goth can have shared with a Roman possessor* because 
there would certainly not have been estates enough; we must rather 
assume that in the share given up larger properties were split up among 
several families* ns a rule among kinsmen. As the apjjortionineiit of the 
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Single lots undoubtedly took place through the derisive influence of the 
it is natural thatthe nobility (U nobility by military service) was 
favoured In the partition above the ordinary freemen. 'Hie landed 
property of the monarch 1 * favourites must have gained considerably in 
es flit, iw elsewhere, through assignments from state property, 'I'he 
vciy considerable imperial possessions, both crown and private property, 
ns & rule fal! to tbe *hnre of reynHy. ~ 

land partition in the districts conquered Inter followed the same 
fT" m A< I mU ‘ ine = sei*«ros of entire Roman estates certainly occurred 
but they were exceptions and happened Under special circumstance*. A* 
‘T tht Row™ were protected by law in the possession of their 

S S; ," " lf I 3nl - V for fisca| “■« considerably 

° r ? C 6041110 kingdom offered the people ample spacif 
f r colonisation, so it woa not neressaiy to encroach on the whole of the 
Romaii territory xis had been the case in Aquitaine. Jt U to be assumed 
that m the newly won territories only the superfluous element of the 

fiSHr “ £££*“ ror; " - to -w- * 

The sodal economy proceeded, on the whole, on the same lines ns 
before, t.e. through cotom and slaves, from whose toil the owners derived 
hhrnr principal support, at least in so faros it was a question of food, 
tor the Goths, whose favourite ix-cupations were warfare and the chase, 
![!r 1,0 ,hd, ™ l, on to devote themselves to arduous agricultural toil. 

0 only wanted to control directly the rearing of cattle, ns they Hid 

of w! T"\ r W l,cen P roi]d «* prind pal I v bv main* 

of large herds of swine. Ihe revolution which the partition of hind 

brought about ,0 the 1 mbits of the Goths was too powerful not to exert 

Jt* 1 ” lfloellce on ft]] the conditions of life. The rich revenues 
led to the display of a wanton and indolent way of living ■ the dose 
contact with Ure Roman*, who were for the most moral?; tJZ 
was bound to aflect injuriously a people so famous in curlier times for its 
austere manners. The old national bonds of union. Inside* having been 
relaxed through the- migration, now from the scattering of the mass in 
rolomsation lost more and more of their original importance, since kirn- 

T Lw * ™"P““ ns on the farmstead in order to obtain 

V? g ’ rhe- adoption of the Roman conditions of land-holding 
obliged the Gotha to accept numerous legal arrangement* which were 

£211 !? r U ^' n,iH \ Uw ,md altered its principle considerably. 

Nevertheless the national comanousiitew was strong enough to urevent 
it from merging itrelf quickly and completely in the Ilomun tvstern in 
rout rust lolk Ostrogoth* who did m! thing hut 

Srr a 1 ;?J d ns - f r n, \*■ vi ^° th * ** 

i™* M» r«»p, 

ITic entire power of government lay in the hands of the king, but 
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the several ruler* did nut succeed in making their power abaoltite* 
Outwardly the Visigoth king was only slightly distinguished from the 
other freemen ; like them he wore the nntiomd skin garment, and long 
curly hair. The raised seat os well as the sword appear a* tokens of 
royal power, the insignia such as Hie purple mantle and the crown do 
not come till later. The succession to the throne follows the system 
peculiar to the old German constitution of combined election and 
inheritance. After the death of Alaric I his brother-in-law' Ataulf was 
chosen king; thus a kindred connexion played an important part in 
this choice. AtnulFs friendliness to Home had placed him in opposition 
to the great maw§ of the people; therefore his successor was not Jus 
brother, as he had wished, but first Sigcrich and then Wall jo, who both 
belonged to other houses The elevation of Ibeodohc 1 is aUo an 
instance of free election ; the royal dignity remained in his house for 
over a century. Th oris mud was appointed king by the army; the 
succession of Theodoiic II, Emit and Alaric II, on the other ham], was 
only confirmed by popular recognition. 

Just as the peuple regularly took a part in the choice of the successor 
to the throne, so their influence was often brought to bear on the 
sovereign's conduct of government. After the settlement in Gaul there 
could certainly no lunger lie any question of a national assembly in the 
old sense of the word, especially after the great expansion of territory 
under Eurie. Meetings of all the freemen had become impossible on 
account of the expansion of the Gothic colonies. The circle of those 
who could obey the call to assemble became therefore, smaller and 
smaller, while in carrying out the principal public functions, such as 
the coronation of the king, only tlu>*e of the people who hapja-ned 
to be present at the place of electron or who lived in the immediate 
neighbourhood, could as a rule take pirt. The importance which the 
commonalty hereby lout was gained by the nobility, an aristocituv 
founded on persomd service to the king. It was only in the army that 
the greater part of the people found opportunity of expressing its will. 
It l* certain that among the Visigoths, as among the Frank', reguhsr 
military assemblies were held, which at first served the purpose of reviews 
and were under the com in ami of the king* In these assemblies important 
political questions were discussed: hut the decision of the people was 
not always fur the welfare of the State. 

The kingdom was subdivided very nearly on the lines of the previous 
Homan divisions into pn>vincini\ and these again into rwitrttr* {UrrUoria). 
At the head of the province was the du+r as magistrate for Goths and 
Romans. He wji* also, a* his title implies, in the first place the 
commander of the militia in his district, and he provided also the final 
authority and appeal in matters of government, corresponding to the 
ProfftttU* Ffoetorio or vueirifiv of imperial times. The centre of 
gravity of the government lay in the municipalities whose rulers were 
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ymitr .s avitata nk They took exactly the place of the Roman pro¬ 
vincial governors so that the city-districts also appear Linder the title of 
provincial. Their authority extended even to the exercise of jurisdiction 
with the exception of such eases as were reserved to the chic magistrates, 
and included control of the police and the collection of taxes. The 
diLT could at the same time be cornu of a chutas in hh district. At 
the he^d of the towns themselves were the mrittte* who* a* hitherto* were 
bound by oath to I ill their offices; and they were personally responsible 
for collecting the tuxes. The most important official was the dtfcnxr, 
who was chosen from among the curiafcx by the ritifruis and only con¬ 
tinued by the king. He exercised, in the first instance, jurisdiction in 
minor matters, but his activity extended over all the branches of 
municipal odin inis l nut ion. Side by side with Oils Roman magistrature 
existed the national system which the Goths hud brought with them. 
Tiie Gothic people formed themselves into bodies of thousands, five 
hundreds hundreds and tens, which also remained as perkuial societies 
after the settlement. The mtUcnariws, as of old, led the thousand in 
war and ruled over it jointly with the heads of the hundreds both in 
war and in peace. The come* rivhath and his vicar original!y only 
possessed jurisdiction over the llonianB of his own circuit, but in Ii uric's 
time that had *:> far changed tliat he now possessed authority to judge 
the Goths as well in civil suit* in injunction with the miiknurius: thus 
the later condition was prepared in which the millcnariui appears only 
as military official* On the other hand the dcfnmtr remained a judiciary 
solely for the Romans. 

We know but little about the officers of the central government. 
The first minuter of Eurie and of Alone II was Leo of NWbonne, a 
distinguished man of varied talents, Hi.s duty ami prised n combination 
of the functions of the quaestor mcri pal&iti and of the magirtcr 
ofikiarum at the imperial Court; he drew op the king"* order*, con¬ 
ducted budne** with the ambassadors and arranged the applications for 
an Audience. A higher minister of the royal chancery was A man us* 
who attested the authenticity of the official copies of the jL-j- Itomana 
Vimgathonm and distributed them ; he seems to have answered to the 
Homan primwerim mdariamm or rcfcraidarhts. 

The organisation of the Catholic Church was not disturbed by the 
Vbigoth rule: rather it was strengthened. The ecclesiastical subdivision 
of the land as it hod developed in the lost year* of the Koimm sway 
corresponded on the whole with the political: the bishoprics, which 
coincided in extent with the town districts, were grouped under metro¬ 
politan see*, which corresponded with the provinces of the secular 
admilustration. Since the middle of the fifth century the authority of 
the Roman bishop over the Church had been generally recognised. Next 
to the Pope the bishop of Arles exercised over the Gallic clergy a theo¬ 
retically almost unlimited disciplinary power. A bishop was chosen by 
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the kit v ami the clergy of hk see, ami was ordained by the metropolitan 
bishop of the province together with other bishops. Although the 
boundaries of the Visigoth kingdom now in no way coincided with the 
old provincial and metropolitan boundaries, the hitherto existing nietru- 
pulihtn connexion was nevertheless not set aside, dor were the relations 
of the bishops with the Pope interfered with. The Gothic government 
as a rule shewed great indulgence and consideration to the Catholic 
Church, which only changed to a more severe treatment when the cleargy 
were guiltv of treasonable practice*, as happened under Euxic. No 
organised and general persecution of the Catholic* from religious 
fanaticism ever took place. The Catholic Church enjoyed particularly 
favourable conditions under Alftrie II, who in consideration of the 
threatening struggle with Clovis acknciwkHlged the formal legal position 
of the Roman Church iiccording to the hitherto existing rules. 

Hardly anything is known of the ecclesiastical organisation of the 
AriaiLs in the kingdom of Toulouse. Probably in all the huger towns 
there were Arran bishops as well as orthodox ones, and no doubt in 
earlier times they bid been appointed by the king. Under the several 
bishops were the different classes of subordinate clergy; presbyters and 
deacons art mentioned as in the orthodox Church. The endowment 
of the Arum Church was probably art it rule allowed for out of the 
revenue; now and then confiscated Catholic churches os well as their 
endowments were also made over to it. The church service was of 
course hdd in the vernacular as it was in other German churches; the 
greater number of the clergy were therefore of Gothic nationality. The 
opposition between the two creeds was also certainly a very sharp npe. 
Roth side* carried on an active propaganda, which on the Arian side 
not imfrequently seems to have been urged by force, but such ebullitions 
scarcely had the support and approval of the Gothic government. 

Very scanty indeed is our knowledge of the civilisation of the 
kingdom of Toulouse. That the Romance element was foremost in 
almost every department has already been observed* The Goths how¬ 
ever held to their national dress until a later period ; they won? the 
characteristic skin garment which covered the upper pirt of the laxly, 
jmd laced liout.H of burac-hide which reached up to the calf oi the 
k-g; the knee was left l>are- There is no doubt that the Gothic 
tongue was spoken bv the people in intercourse with each other \ 
unhappily no vestige* remain of it except in proper name*. It is certain 
however that a great pirt of the nobility, especially the higher olticiiiLs, 
understood I^atin well. Most of the Ariun clergy undoubtedly were 
also masters of both langUAge*. I^tin whs the language of diplomatic 
intercourse and of Legislation. TTieodoric II was trained in Roman 
literature by A vitas; Ernie however understood so little of the foreign 
language that he was obliged to use all interpreter for diplomatic 
correspondence. Yet this king was in no way opposed to the knowledge 
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and significance of classical culture. The Visigathic Court therefore! 
formed u haven of frequent resort for the hist representatives of Unman 
literature in Gaul. And the kings, from various motives* but especially 
from ft fondness for Homan models, would employ the art of these men 
to celebrate their own deeds. Here may be named In the first place 
the poet Sidoniiis Apollinaria who for a long time lived, first in the 
Court of Theodora' II and then in that of Euric, Kune's minister Ijl-u 
also is said to have distinguished himself as a poet, historian and lawyer* 
hut no more of his writings have been preserved than of the rhetorician 
Lampridiu*, who sang the fame of the Gothic royal house at the Court 
of Bordeaux. But the decay of literature and of culture in general, 
which had been for so long in progress in spite of the support of the 
still existent schools of rhetoricians, could assuredly not be stayed by 
the patronage of the Gothic kings. 


<B) 

THE FRANKS BEFORE CLOVIS, 

Tacitus, in the d? Moribm Grriminonim, tells ms that the Germans 
claimed to be descended from a common alias tor, Mannus* son of the 
earth-born god Tuiaco, Mamma, according tu the legend, had three 
sons* from w _ hom sprang three groups of tribes ’ tlie hlayvoni 1 ^ who 
dwelt along the banks of the Rhine \ the Ingiievone*, whose seat was on 
the shores of the two hols* the Qciamw Grrmnninw (North Sea) and the 
Mfirc Sticvicum (the Baltie) t fknd hi the Cinibric peninsula between ; and, 
lastly s more to the east and south, on the banks of the Elbe and the 
Danube, the Herminones. After indicating this general division, 
Taritu-% in the latter part of his work, enumerates about forty trilnsr, 
whoae customs presented* no doubt, a strong general resemblance, hut 
whose institutions and organisation die wet I differences of a sufficiently 
marked ehameter- 

\\ hen we pass from the first century to the fifth, we find that the 
names of the Germanic people given by Tacitus have completely 
disappeared. Not only is there no mention of Istaevones* Irigrievuniis 
and Henninonc^ but there is no trace of individual' tribe* such jls the 
Chutti. Cl laud and Chemsci; their name* are wholly unknown to the 
writers of the fourth and fifth centuries. In their place we find these 
w riter* using other dt&igmitions; they speak of Franks, Saxons, Alemans* 
Hie writer* of the Merovingian period not trnnaturally supposed 
that thc“* were the names of new people^ who had invaded Germany 
and made good their footing there in the interval. This hypothesis 
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found favour especially with regard to the Frank*. As early a> Gregory 
of Tours, we find mention of a tradition weanling to which the t ranks 
had come from Fajroonia, had first established themselves on lhe right 
bank of the Rhine, and hod subsequently crossed the river. In the 
chronicler known under the name of Fredegw the Franks are represented 
as descended from the Trojans. “Their first king was Priam: nfti-r- 
wards they had a king named Frigas later, they divided into two parts, 
one of which migrated into Macedonia and received the nnnie o 
Macedonians. Those who remained were driven out of 1 hrygia anil 
wandered alwut, with their wives ami children, for many years, they 
chose for themselves a king named Fruneion, and from him took the 
name of Franks, Frandon made war upon many peopH and aflt-r 
devastating Asia finally passed over into Europe, and established UmiwuE 
between the Rhine, the Danube and the sea." The writer of the Uber 
Hidoriac combines the statements of Gregory of Tours anil of the 
psendo-Fredegar, and, with a fine disregard of chronology, relates that, 
after the fall of Troy, one part of the Trojan people, tinder I mm and 
Ail tenor, came by way of the Black Sea to the mouth ot the Danu >, 
sailed up the river to Pannonia, and founded a city called Sinimbnu. 
The Trojans, so this anonymous writer continues, were defeated by l no 
Emperor Valentiniaft, who laid them under tribute and named them 
Franks, that is wild men (Jertts), because of their boldness and hardness 
of heart. After a time the Franks slew the Roman officials whose duty 
it w m to demand the tribute from them, mid, on the death of Priam, 
they quitted Sicmnbria, and canic to the neighbourhood of the Rhine. 
There they chose themselves a king mimed Pharttnond. son of Marconiir. 
This najf legend, half-popular, hair-learned, was accepted ft* ffiet 
throughout the Middle Ages. From it (done comes the name of 
Pharutnond, which in most histories heads the list of the kings of 
Franco. In reality, there is nothing to prove that the Franks, any 
more than the Saxons or the Alemans, were races who came in from 
without, driven into Germany by an invasion of their own tern to ty. 

Some modem seholurs have thought that the origin of the t r “' lt; 'j 
and of the other races who make their appearance between the third 
century mid the fifth, might be traced to a curious custom of the 
Germanic tribes. The nobles, whom Tacitus tolls priuiifxi, attached 
to themselves a certain number of comrades, romik#, whom they lam nil 
to fealty by a solemn oath. At the htJui of these followers they mink 
pillaging expeditions, and levied war upon the neighbouring peoples, 
without however involving the community to which they belonged. 
The cowtt’# was ready to die for his chief i to desert him would lmve been 
an infamy- The chief, on his part, protected his follower, and gave 
hJiP n war-horse, gpemy^tev ns the reward of hss loy.nl ty. there 

were formed, outside the regular State, bands of warriors united together 
by the closest ties. These bunds, so it is said, soon formed, in the 
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interior of Germany, what were virtually new States, and the farmer 
prmtrpt simply took the title of king. Such, according to the theory, 
was the origin of tile Franks, the Alemans and the Saxons. Hut this 
theory, however ingenious, cannot he accepted. Hit bam is were formed 
exclusively of young men of nil age to bear arms; among the Franks 
we find I rum the first old men, women and children. The ha mis were 
organised solely for war; whereas the most ancient laws of the Franks 
hftte much to say aliuut the ownership of land, and about crimes Against 
property; they represent the Franks as an organised nation with regular 
institutions. 

1 he Franks, then, did not come into Geinionv from without; nnil 
it would be rush to seek their origin in the custom of forming hands. 
11:iit. being so, only one hypothesis muuius open. From the second 
century to the fourth the Germans lived in a continual state of unrest, 
'Hie different com muni ties ceaselessly mode war on out- another and 
destroy ill one another. Civil war also devastated many of them. The 
muient communities were thus broken up, and from their remains were 
fori nisi new communities which received new names. Thus is to la¬ 
cs plained why it is that the nomenclature of the Germanic peoples in 
the fifth century differs so markedly from that which Tacitus has recorded. 
But neighbouring tribe* presented, despite their constant antagonisms, 
considerable resemblance*. They had a common dialect anil similar 
Irnhits and customs. They sometimes made temponuy alliances, though 
holding themselves free to ipiarrel again before long and make war on 
one another with the utmost ferocity. In time, groups of these tribes 
came to be called by generic names, mid this is doubtless the diameter 
of the names 1-ranks, Alemans and Saxons. These names were not 
applied, in the fourth and fifth centuries, to a single trilie, but ton group 
of ncighlioiiriiig trilns who presenter!, along with real differences, certain 
common characteristics. 

It apfiwirv tbit the peoples who lived along the right hank of the 
Whine, to Hit? north of the Main, received tile name of Franks; those 
who hml established them selves Ix-tweeii the Em* and the Elbe, that of 
Saxoiw (Ptolemy mentions the Hdfosec tu inhabitants of the Cimbric 
jwnimula, and perhaps the name of this petty tribe had passed to the 
whole group); while thane whose territory lay to the south of the Main 
mul who at some time or other had over Hawed into the agri dtcMHtda 
(tho present Baden) wore culled Alemans. It is possible that, after idl, 
w« should sec in these three peoples, ns Waits lias suggested, the 
Istnevone*. Ingrtevtmes and Iterminoncs of Tacito*. 

But it must \k understood that between the numerous tribe* known 
under each of the general names of Franks, Saxons mid Alemans there 
wns no common bond. They did not constitute a single State but 
groups of States without federal connexion or common organisation, 
sometimes two, three, even a considerable number of tribe*, might join 
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together to prosecute n war in common, but when the war wins over the 
link snapped Jind the tribe* fdl asunder again. 

Documentary evidence enable* us to truce! ho« the generic name 
Franri nunc to' be given to certain tribe* between the Main and the 
North Sea, for we find these tribes designated now by tin* ancient 
inline which ™ known to Tadtus and again by the later name. In 
Ffentmger's chart we find Chamai'i qpd el Pranci and there is no 
doubt that we should read f/vi ft Fmjiri. The Cham&vi inhabited the 
lountrv between the Yssel and the Emu; Inter on, wc I hid them a little 
further south, on the banka of the Rhine in Hamalaild, and their laws 
wen; collected in the ninth century in the document known as the £f-r 
Franrarttm Cfuimavontm. Along * ith the Chaniavi we may reckon among 
tin Frank* the Attuarii oi Cbattuarii, We read in Animianus Marcel! iiius 
( S i. 10) Hhetut tninmuivi* reginnem /jmmriK (Julian in A.n, S®0) 
Fnuuvritm quui AWvuarm vacant, I^ter, the paguz Attwiriontm will 
correspond to the country of Emmerich, of Cloves and of \aiiten. W e 
may mite that in the Middle Age* there was to Vie found in burgundy, in 
the neighbourhood of Dijon, a pagns Jttuitriomm, and it is very probable 
that « portion of this tribe settled at Mbs spot in the course uf the lifth 
century. The Hiucteri, the Anipsivarii and the Chatti went, like the 
Chamavi, reckoned us Frank*. They are mentioned as hucIi in a well-k nown 
passage of Sul pic jus Alexander which is cited by Gregory of Tout* 

(mrtoria Frniwarum , n. 9). A rbogavt, a barlwtferi general i'' the serv let 
of Rome, desires to take vengeance on the Frank* and their chief*— 
siihrtguti —Suimo and Mareomir. Consequently in midwinter of tin: 

year JJ9S coBctio fjmvtii* Iransgretttu Hhfmim, llmderot rijutf prinrittiim, 
pagnm rtiawt quern Chamavi i twain nt depopuialw ext, Httlh muputm 
occurtontt % flint quml patici e,r AmfW'tHM'U* ti I ’iitihie Marcomere duct in 
utlerioritiue coUium Jugii itppitmen. It is this Mareomir, chief of tic 
Ampaivarii ami Chatti, whom the author of the Ubtt Bwtonae uiaki-* I he 
father of Fhummond, though he lias nothing whatever to do with the 
kalian Franks. 

Thus it is evident Llmt the mime Franks tfiu given to ft pWp ™ 
tribes, not to ii single tribe. Tile esirli^t historical mention of the 
mime may be that m IVntingerV chat* 1 , !iup]Kismg t At hunt, tint Hie words 
rt Fraud are net u Liter interpolation* The earliest mention in a 
literary mom U in the Vita Jtirdium uf VopimH* tap. 7. In the year 
^40, Aurelifui* who wa* then only a military tribune, immediately after 
defeating the Franks in the ueightiourhoocl of Mwnzj llSLS inarching 
jkjpiind the F^touuib* and hbi soldiers an they marched ehrmted thi* 

MilLe Smrmmllle Franco* vuiitL Mine! o ct^hn nn ; 

Mille Pro* titL*crinio&> 

It would be in uny case impossible tu follow the history of all 

■ Tins data tif tbf rltart i* very uncertain. 
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Frankish tribe* for want of evidence, but even if their history was known 
it would lie of quite secoHdaty interest, for it would have only n remote 
t-uiincxion with the history of France, Offshoots from these various 
tnbt» no doubt established themselves sporadically here and there in 
ancient Gaul, os in the ease of the Attuarii. It wns not however by 
Uie Franks as a whole, but by a single tribe, the Salian Franks, that 
Gaul was to be conquered ; it was their king who was destined to be the 
ruier of this noble territory. It is therefore to the Salian Franks that 
we must devote our attention. 

The Salinii Franks ore mentioned for the first time in a.d. 358, In 
that year Julian, as yet only a Caesar, marched against them. Petti 
P rimo *' omnium Franco* t eon videlicet quo.t consuetudo Suliaa appeUaz’it 
(Aminianus Mnreellimis, xvn. 8), What is the origin of the name? 
It wo* Jung customary to derive it from the river Yssel (isalaj, or 
troin Sanliaud to the Nouth of the Zuiderzee; but it seems much more 
probable that the name conies from .ml (the salt .sea). The Salian 
Franks at first lived by the shores of the North Sea, and were known 
by this name in contradistinction to the Kiptiarian Franks, who lived 
on the bmks of the Hhine, Ail their oldest legends speak of the sea, 
and the name of one of their earliest kings, Meruvech, signifies sea-born. 

From the shores of the North Sea the Salian Franks hud advanced 
littk by little towards the .south, mid at the period when A mmi an us 
Marcelluius mentions them they occupied Toiandria, that is to *ay the 
region to the south of the Meuse, between that river and the Scheldt 
Julian completely defeated the Salian Franks, but he left them in 
possession of their territory of Toxandria. Only, instead of occupying 
it as conquerors, they held it mjb&mik agreeing to defend it against 
all other invader*. They fitnushed aim to the armies of Rome soldiers 
whom we hear of its serving in far distant regions. In the Notitia 
Dignitatem, in which we find a sort of Army List of the Empire drawn 
up about the beginning of the fifth century, there is mention of 
Sul a senior c.i mid Solti Juniom r, and we also find SalU figuring in the 
auxiEa palaihm. 

At the end of the fourth and beginning of the fifth century the 
$nlltm I'rank* ^tajjlished in TaBUidria ceased to recognise the fuithnritv 
fif Rome, and l&g&n to itsMirt their independence, It was at Urn period 
tl)<il (In. 1 Homan civilisation disappeared from these regions. The hatin 
language ceased to be spoken ami the Germanic tongue uas alone 
employed, liven at the present day the inhahitouts of these districts 
sjnak Flemish, a Germanic dialect. The phaMiames were altered mid 
took on ti Germanic form, with the terminations hem, ghent, Kelt and 
'sir, indicating a dwelling-place, km wood, dal voilev. The Christian 
reiigimi .retreated along with the Roman civilisation, and those regions 
reverted ti* paganism. For a long tune, it would seem, these Salian 
l ranks were held m check by the great Roman road which led, bv wa v 
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of Amis, Cwnbrai and Bvray, to Cologne, find winch was profocLid by 
numerous forts. 

The Silinns were subdivided into n number of tribes euh holding n 
pngm. Each of these divirions had n king wh« was chosen from 
the most noble family, and who was distinguished from his fellow- 
Franks by bis long hair—crinifi rtgcu. The first of these kings to whom 
we have a distinct reference bore the name of Clogio or Clojo (Clodion)- 
He bid his seat at Dispurgwn, the enact position of which has not 
been determined—it may liave been Ihest in Brabant. Desiring to 
extend the borders of the Salima Franks be advanced southwards in 
the direction of the great Roman road. Before reaching it, however, he 
was surprised, near the town of Helena (Heiesines-Nonl), when engaged 
in celebrating the betrothal of one of his warriors lu a fair-haired 
maiden, by Actios, who exercised in the name of Rome the military 
command in Gaul. He sustained a crashing ddiwt; the victor carried 
off his chariots and took prisoner even the trembling bride. This was 
about the year 4S1. But Clodion was not long in recovering from this 
defeat. He sent spies into the neighbourhood of Cambrai, defeated the 
Romans and captured the town. He had thiiH gained command of the 
great Roman ramd. Then, without encountering opposition,he advanced 

far as the Somme, which marked the limit of Frankish territory. 
About this period Touniai on the Scheldt seems to have become the 
capital of the Sal inn Franks. 

Clodion wjui succeeded in the kingship of the Franks by Merovech. 
All our histories of France assert that he was the son of Clodion; but 
Gregory of Tours simplv says that he belonged to the family of that 
king, and ho does not give even this statement as certain ; it is main¬ 
tained, he says, by certain persons—/* hmv* *tirpe quidam Mrravcvh*m 
regem fui*x adunmt. Wc should perhaps refer to Merovech certain 
statements of the Greek historian Friscus, who lived about the middle of 
the fifth century. On the death of a king of the Franks, he says hi< 
two sons disputed the succession. The elder betook himself to Attila to 
seek his support: the younger preferred to claim the protection of i e 
Emperor, and jBuroeyed to Home. * I »w Him there,” he uiy&; “he ™ 
*till quite young* Hi® fair hair, thick und very long, fell over hi* 
tihoulJei^' Acting who wjls at thi^ time in Rome, received him 
graciously* loaded him with prints and *eni him back aa ft friend ana 
illy. Certainly, in the sequel the Snlfctn Frank* responded to the 
appeal of Aetius and mustered to oppose the great invasion of Attila, 
fighting in the ranks of the Roman army at the battle of the Mittllta c 
Plain tA.u. 451). The VUa Lup\ z in which some confidence may lje 
placed, inline* King Merovech among the combatants. 

Various legend® have gathered round the figure of Merovech. ^ t he 
psetido-Fnedegnj narrate* that as the mother of this prince was sitting 
bv the sea-shore a monster sprang from the waves and overpowered her ; 
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And fwtn this union was bum Memvoch. Evidently the legend owes its 
origin to an attempt to explain the etymology of the name MerovwK, 
son of the sen. In consequence of this legend some historians have 
maintained that Merovech was, a wholly mythical personage and they 
have sought out some it ill ark able etymologic* to explain the name 
Merovingian, which is given to the kings of the lint dynasty; hut iti 
our opinion the existence of this prince is sufficiently proved, and we 
interpret the term Merovingian as meaning descendants of Merovech. 

Merovech had a son named Child eric. The relationship is attested 
in precise terms by Gregory of lours wbo says ntjtit t'Aiifltriftw, 

In addition to the legendary narratives about Childeric which Gregory 
gathered from oral tradition, we have also some very precise details 
which the celebrated historian burrowed from annals now no longer 
extant, I he legendary talc is as follows, C'hilderic, who was extremely 
licentious, dishonoured the daughters of maqy of the Franks. HiV 
subjects therefore rose iu their wrath, drove him from the throne, and 
even threatened to kill him. He fled to Thuringia—it is uncertain 
whether this was Thuringia beyond the Rhine, or whether there whs a 
Thuringia on the left bank of the river—but lie left behind him a 
fait It fid friend whom he charged to win iiack the allegiance of the Franks. 
Childeric ami his friend broke a gold coin in two and each took a pari. 
“ Wlwa 1 sen!l y®u my part,” said the friend, “ and the pieces tit together 
to form one whole you may safely return to your country," The Franks 
unanimously chose for their king Aegidius, who had succeeded Aetius 
m Gaul B magitttr miStvm. At the end of eight yearn the fait I if u] 
Fneitd, having succeeded in gaining over the Franks,’sent to C'hilderic 
lUv token agreed upon ,md the prince, cm hh return, wha ngfcnej to the 
throne. 'He quecio of the Thuringimi^ Bun by nnme, her 
husbuid Bntimn to follow C'hilderic. i4 1 know thy worth,” said she, ‘'and 
% greot courage: therefore I have pome to live with thee. If [ bu] 
known, even beyond the sea, a. in^i more worthy than tliou art, 1 would 
have gone to him. C'hilderic, well pleased, married her forthwith, mid 
from their union was Ivra Clovis, This legend, on which it would lie 
rash to liase any historical conclusion, was urn pi i lad Inter, and the 
fnrtIter developments of it have been preserved by the pseudo-Fredegar 
and tile author of the Litter Hittoriae. 

Rut alongside of tliis legendary story we lutve some definite information 
regarding ChiMeric. While the main centre of hi> kingdom continued 
to he in the neighbourhood ofToumai, he fought along with the Roman 
generals in the valley of the Loire against all the enemies who sought 
to wrest Gaul from the Empire. Unlike his predecessor Clodion and 
Ins son Clovis, he faithfully fulfilled hi* duties, as a JaederattH. In the 
year the Yisigoths nrnile an effort to extend their dominion* to the 
banks ft the Can re. Aegidius marched against them, nod defeated them at 
I Jrlcons, bnedrich, brother of KingTlieoduric II,being slain in the battle. 
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Now we know for certain tbit Childerk wds present at thi* battle. A short 
time afterwards the &«on* made a descent, by way of the NorthSea* 
Channel, end Ihe Atlantic, under the leadership of a chief ma»^Od»vaeM, 
established themselves in some islands at the mouth of the LoWC, iwd 
threatened the town of Angers on the Mayen* I he Motion was he 
mure serious because Aegidio* had lately died (tk-to kt >■ caving 
command to his sou Syogriu* Cbildenc threw him h-U into Angers and 
held it against the Saxons. He succeeded in beating oft the wagers 
assumed the of&wdve and recaptured from the Aisoits the islands which 
they had seized. The defeated Odovucar placed himself, ufa Unldurit, 
at the service of Rome, and the two adversaries, now reconeded, mrred 
the path of a troop of Alemans who were returning from a pillaging 
expedition into Italy. Thus CbilderK policed haul on liehalf of lbmiv 
and endeavoured to check the inroads and forays of the other barbarian*. 

The death of Childeric prolmbly took place in the year 481 » "f“ ” u 
was buried at Tounuu. His tomb was discovered in the yew Ibo.k In 
it was a ring bearing his name, cimmiaict RKius, with the miag 1 ' 
of the head and shoulders of a long-haired warrior. Numerous objis L- 
nf value, amis, jewels, remains of a purple robe ornamented with golden 
bees, gold coins bearing the etHgies of Luo 1 and Zeno, Emperor* ot 
Constantinople, were found in the tomb. Such of these inwiires as 
coultl be preserved are now in the Bibiiotheipie Naticuwlc at Paris, i h«v 
serve as evidence that these Merovingian kings sere fond of luxury and 
ponied quantities of valuable objects. In the ensiling volume it will 
be neen how ChilderieV son Clovis broke with his father’s policy, threw 
oil’ his allegiance to the Empire and conquered Gaul for hi* own iwal. 
While Childiric was reigning ftt Toumai, another >alian chief, Ragnm lyir, 
reigned at Camhrai, the town which Clodion had taken; the resident oi 
si thiftL lumniil Chamric, is unknown to m* 

The Salian Franks, ILS WO have said above, were so called in contra¬ 
distinction to the Ripuamiifc H* l^ter doubtl^s included a certain 
number of tribes, such ns the Anipsivmii and the Bructen .luluui, m 
the vmr 360, checked the advance of thi^o IwirbanaiLs and forced them 
to retire across the Rhine. In 389 Arbqgast similarly du-eked Ihmr 
inroads and conquered all their territory in 89*, as «c tore already 
said. But in the beginning of the fifth century, when Stihcho Lad 
withdrawn the Roman garrisons from the hanks of the Rhine, they 
were able to advance without hindrance and establish themselves on the 
left liank of the river. Their progress however was far from rapid. 
They only gained potion of Cologne at a time when Salvmn, 
born about 400. was a man in middle life; and even then the 
town wits retaken. It did not finally pass into their hand* until the year 
4(Si. The town of Trvvea was taken mid burned bv Jsm; rrank> luui 
LimeA before they made them reives master^ «f Inward* 170 the 
Kipnariaii^ Imd founded a fairly couip&et kingdom, of mum the 
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principal cities were Aix-La-Chnpcllo, Bonn, Juliers ami Ziilpich. They 
W ml vanned southwards as far flj Divodurum (Metz), the fortifications 
of which seem to have defied all their efforts, The Kanian civilisation, 
the to tin language, and even the Christian religion, seem to have 
disap jawed from the regions occupied by the compact masses of these 
invaders. The present frontier of tile French and German languages, or 
a frontier drawn a little further to the south—for it appears that in 
course of time French has gained ground a little—indicates the limit of 
their dominions. In the course nf their advance sou thwards, the Ripunrinm 
imtke into collision with the Alemans, who had already made Ihcnisclves 
toasters of Alsace and were endeavouring to enlarge their borders in all 
directions. There were many battles between the Ripuorians and 
Alemans, of one of which, fought at Ziilpich (Tolbiacum), a record has 
been preserved. Sigebert, king of the Itipuarians, was there wounded 
in the knee and walked lame for the rest of his life; whence he was 
known as Sigrbaivj, Ckiurfux, It appears that at this time the Alemans 
hm! penetrated far north into the kingdom of the Ripuariaiw. This 
kingdom was destined to have hut a transient existence; we shall see in 
the following volume bow it was destroyed by Clovis, and how all the 
imnkLih trilss on the left bank of the Rhine were brought under hi * 
authority. 

While the Sniian and Ripmirian Franks were spreading along the 
left I Kink of the Rhine, and founding flourishing kingdoms there, other 
Frankish trihes remained on the right bank. They were firmly estab¬ 
lished, especially to the north of the Main, and among them the ancient 
tribe of the Chjitti, from whom the Hessians are derived, took a leading 
place. Later this territory formed one of tile duchies into which 
Germany was divided, and took from its Frankish inhabitants the name 
of Franconia. 


It we desire to make ourselves acquainted with the manners arid 
customs of the > ranks, we must linve recourse to the most ancient 
document which has come down from them—the Salic Law. The 
oldest redaction of this Law, as will be shewn in the next volume, 
proliahly data only from the hist yearn of Clovis (507^511), but in 
it are codified much mure ancient usages. On the basis of this code 
we can conjecture the condition of the Franks In tlie time of Clodion 
of Merovech, and or Childeric. The family is still a very closely united 
whole; there is solidarity among relatives even to a remote decree If 
a murderer could not pay the fine to which he hod been sentenced he must 
bring before the mal (court) twelve comprobatom who made affinnation 
that he could OOt pay ,t I hat done, lie returned to his dwelling, took 

£ 727 "? four conim of room and cost it with 

tlie left hand over his shoulder towards his nearest relative' then h*™. 

fw,t ft,ld daJ onl y in hSs ***** but ^ritig a spear in his hand he 
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leaped over the hedge which surrounded his dwelling. Once this cere¬ 
mony had been performed, it devolved upon hi* relative, to whom h& 
had 'thereby ceded his house, to pay the fine in hi* place. He might 
appeal in this wav to a. scries of relatives one alter another; and it, 
ultimately, none of then, was able to pay, he was brought before four 
successive mah, and if no one took pity on him and paid W debt, he 
was put to death. But if the family was thus a unit for the pay meatof 
lines, it hail the compensating advantage of sharing ^ h ™,P“ “ r 

the murder of one of its members. Since the solidarity of the family 
sometimes entailed dangerous consequences, it was p«mi®iblc tor an 
individual to break these family ties. The man who wished to do so 
presented himself at the mil before the centcnnmu and broke into 
four pieces, above his head, three wands of alder. He then threw the 
pieces into the four comers, declaring that he separated himself f™u 1B 
relatives and renounced all rights of succession. Thu family included the 
slaves and liti or freedmen. Slaves were the chattels of their master; if 
they were wounded, maimed, or killed, the master received the com¬ 
pensation ; on the other hand, if the slave had committed any crime the 
unv»ter was obliged to pay, unless he preferred to give him up to hear 
the punishment. The Pranks recognised private property, and severe 
penalties were denounced against those who invaded the rights of owner* 
shin: there ore penalties for stealing from another’s garden, niefu on, 
corn-field or flax-field, and for ploughing another’s land. At a man s 
death all his propertv was divided among hi'- sons; a daughter had no 
chum to any share of it I^ter, she h simply excluded from Salic 
Eroiind that is from her father’s house and the land that surrounds it. 

W C find also in the Salic I*hw some information about the °rgan^- 
tiirn of the State. The royal power appears strong. Any man who 
refuses to appear before the royal tribunal is outlawed. All his goods 
ore confiscated and anyone who chooses may slay him with impunity; 
no one, not even hit wife, may give him foot!, under penalty of a very 
heavy fine. All those who are employed about the kings person are 
protected by a special sanction. Their vxrg&l is three times as high 
us tliat of other Franks of the same social status. Over each of the 
territorial divisions called pagi the king placed a representative of hw 
authority known as the grafb, nr, to give him hi* kter title, the corner 
The grafio maintained order within hi* jurisdiction, levied such hues, 
were duo to the king, executes! the «#*** of the coiirts and seized 
the property of condemned pereona who refused to pay their hn->. he 
pJu, was ill turn subdivided into “hundreds' (ccnteaae), Liu.li hundred 
E its court of judgment known os the mAh the place where it met 
W1L , known ns the mAB*rg. This tribunal w tu presided over by the 
cmtatariuA or fAmjgWw—these terms appear to us to be synonymous* 
Historians have devoted much discusdon to the question whether this 
official was appointed by the king or elected by the freemen of the 
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hundit^. At the court of the “hundred” all the freemen had „ 
nght to I* present, but only n few of then took part in the proceedin#* 
^eome of them wM be nominated for this duty on one oc^stoa, so™ 
on another. In their capacrty as assistants to tile ccnttnarh* at the m&t 
he f,wo len were Asignated rachi^btirgi. In order to make a sentence 
vahd ,t was ramrod that seven taMnebtrrgi should pronounce judg- 
mint. A plaintiff had the right to summon seven of them tt/giv,* 
jiidgment upon his suit. If they refused, they had to puv « fij of 
hree *ok If they persisted in their refusal, and did not undertake 
to pay the three sols before sunset, they incurred a tine of fifteen sok 
. Evwy u m» itfe w^ rated at 11 certain value; this was his price, 
the xrrgtM Ihe Wr^ of a Sftlian Fmnk was 900 sols; tlmt nf « 
Homan 100 sok If a Salbu, Frank had killed another Salinn, „ f a 
Ron an. without aggravating circumstances, the Court sentenced hi m to 

ffc 01 '*•!**Thecw^Vfom this case 
IS exactly equivalent to (he wcrgtkl-, if, however, he had only wounded 
his v^tim he paid aiding to the ^verity of the injury, a lower sun, 
preporrionate to the roergdd. If, however, the murder has taken plare 
in particularly atrocious circumstances, if the murderer has endeavoured 

if theltL S*/ t hy an armed bond J 

it the o^nmtiun has been unprovoked, the vampo.ntio may be three 

w^T',*? m ^ e i ,me3 \ tb f ** 7 S* W ’ Of this rompori/io. two thirds 

o^r-rt^T ° f tb,> Viltim ' ^ «» and bought 

ott the right of private vengeance ; the other third paid f)j t , 

*“ -rjhdnm fttun the German 

. ^ fl . 11 - HftK n *’umpemation for the breach of the public 

peace ofwhich the kmg is the guaniion. Thus a very lofty principle 
was embodied in this jama] tv. * * r r ,1CI P 1L 

The Salic Ijlw is mainly a tariff of the fine, which must be paid for 

ZTSSTI “ d oRl ‘T; The State thus endeavoured to Jffitute 
the judicial sentence* of dip courts for private vengeance, part of the 

compensation being paid to the victim or his family to im£ lh l t 
renounce this nght. But we may safely conjecture that the triumph of 
ka over inveterate custom was not immediate. It was Jong before 

hTk 1 " ^ t0 Ic *™ the of the courtf serious 

enmes whid. had been committed against them, such a, homicides 2 

jw nkmH; they flew to ann& and made war upon thfl rmitK- 
and his family. The forming in this way of ba£k 

detrimental to public order. Vu ? 

the crimes mentioned most frequently in the Sali<« I nui * 
ground, on which to form an id^of riie ^ & tL ' 

teristu, of the Frank,. These l£b“3d tlmZZ T ^ 

5X" ^ mention, a JJJ ^ £ 

reproach' him with « ° IK ' S “> , ™7 * 6* or a hare, or to 

poach him with having dung away hi* shield; it | s forbidden to 
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mil a woman mcrctriJft or to aajf that ^ ^ad joined the witches at 
thdr revels. Warrior who are so easily enraged readily pass to violence 
and murder. Every form of homicide is mentioned in the Adic Law. 
'The roads art not" safe, and are often infested by tXWtA bands. In 
addition to murder, theft is very often mentioned by the code--theft 
of fruit', of hav, of cattle-bells, of horse-dogs, of animals, of river-boats, 
of slaves and even of freemen. All the* thefts are punished with 
severity and are held bv all to be base mid shameful crimes. Hut 
there is a punishment of special severity for robbing a corpse winch has 
been hurled. The guilty person is outlawed, and is to be treated like n 

wild beast. ,. . 

The civilisation of these Franks is primitive; they are, above all else, 
warriors. As to their appearance, they brought their fair hair forward 
from the top of the head, leaving the back of the neck bare. On their 
fares thev generally wore no hair but the moustache. They wore close- 
fitting garments, fastened with brooches, and bound in at the waist by a 
leather belt which was covered with 1 lands of enamelled iron and clasped 
bv an ornamental buckle. From this belt bung the long sword, the 
hanger or wronvww, and various articles of the toilet, such as scissors 
and combs made of bone. From it too was hung the emgle-bladed axe, 
the favourite weapon of the Franks, known os the Jranasca, which they 
used both at dose quarters and bv hurling it at their enemies from a 
distance. They were also armed with a long lance or spear (Lat. Jr. mural 
formed of an iron hlade at the end uf a long wooden shaft For defence 
they carried a large shield, mode of wood or wattles covered with skms, 
the centre of which was formed by ft convex plate of metal, the boss 
(tonfto), fastened by iron rods to the body of the shield. 1 hey were 
fond of jewellery, wearing gold iiager-rings and arm lets, anti collars 
formed of besds'of amber or glass or paste inlaid with colour. They 
were buried with their arms and ornaments, and many Frankish ceme¬ 
teries have been explored in which the dead were found fully armed, a# 
if prepared for a great military review. The Franks were universally 
distinguished For courage. A* Sidutiius Apotlii laris wrote of them; 
“from their youth up war is their passion. If they ore crushed bv 
weight of numbers qr through being taken at a disadvantage, death 
niay overwhelm them* but not ftsftr. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE SUEVES, ALANS AND VANDALS IN SPAIN, 409-423. 
THE VANDAL DOMINION IN AFRICA, 429-offii. 

'IWs to ib geographically strong position, the Iberian peninmk had 
up till now escaped barbarian invasions ; when however the Homan troops 
atoboned to protect the pa*** of the Pyrene® gave w aV to negligent 
* e Asdingwoand Silingian Vandals, the (non-German) Alans and the 
Suexts availed themselves of the favourable opportunity to cross the 
mountains (autumn 409). For two whole year* the four peoples wandered 
about devastating the flourishing country, especially the western and 
southern province*, without settling anywhere; it w*s only when famine 
and disease broke out and menaced their own distent* that tiiev wen; 
persuaded to more peaceful relations. They concluded a treaty in the 
year 411 with the Emperor, according tit which they received land to 
settle on a sfocdcratU U as subjects of the Empire with the duty of 
defending Span, against attacks from without. The assignment of the 
provinces in which the different peoples .should settle wo. derided by 
lot; Daltcia fell to the Asdingians and tile Sueves, while tiie Siiingians 
rccciiei ■■ actual (southern Spain), and the A Ians, numerically the strongest 
peop e, Lusitania (Portugal) ami Curthaginensis (capital Carthage mi), 
i rnbuhly they divided the lend with the Roman proprietors. The 
peace brought about in this way did not however ]^ t long - the 
Imperial Government had professed only to regard the arrangement as 
« teropomry expedient. As early to the year 416 the Visigoth king 
YVnllia, appeared m Spain with a considerable army to fret the land 
froiu the barbarians in tile name of the Emperor. Find of nil the 

. tiow! L !tWC f^ Rltll f! <c< | . un . ,1 « " fler wsp^att'd combats, complctcl v destroyed 
y\ H ) thc,r k '"& Predbol, being carried to Italy a, prisoner. As a 
nbal untile the name of Asdingians disappears; it only survived as the 
ft7 f members of the royal family. Tic AW .dsn, against 
ThlT i <U !w °T " 5ftrched * wtrc .^>«d '$ ^iiten and no „ 1U ch warned 

^tlSbeSw^ ^ tht P 60 !^ *<* to choose 

ther head but to join the Asdmgmn Vandals, whose kings from that 

mu re the title Reg&t Vandabrtim et Jlanonm (416). Only the 
^ ° r W «* m the Asdingians and tfaS-S 
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from the extermination which menaced them. 'Hr funner rid lied 
wonderfully: they first of nil turned against their Sucviuii neighbour 
then; under the rule of Henueric, who hud once more mode overtures 
to the Emperor, and pressed them back into the Cantabrian Mountains 
from which they were only extricated by a 1 toman army which hurriedly 
came to their assistance (419% Obliged to rctvmt tu IkivticH, the Vandals 
encountered m 421 or 422 a strong Roman army under CdstihUs but 
owing to the treachery of the Visigoth troop* who were fighting on the 
Roman side they gained a brilliant victory. This success imrrieu*ch 
stiniulated the power of the Youduls and their desire for expansion* 
They then laid the foundation of their uioritime power, afterwards m> 
formidable; we understand that they infested the Balearic Isles and the 
coast of Mauretania in the year 425. At that time Carthagena and 
Seville, the last bulwarks of the Romans in southern Spain, also fell into 
their power. 

Three years later died Gunderic who had ruled over the Vandals 
since 406- He was succeeded un the throne by his brother Gaiseric 1 
(bom about 400), one of the most famous figures in the Wandering of the 
Nations (428}. A year after his accession Gaiseric led his people over 
to Africa* This undertaking sprang from the same political considera¬ 
tions as had earlier moved the Visigoth kings, Alaric and Wallin: the 
rulers of that province., whose main function it was to supply Italy with 
com, had the fate of the Roman Empire in their hands, but they were 
themselves in an almost UDA^oikblc position so Jong as a good navy 
was at their disposal. The immediate occasion was famished by the 
confusion which then reigned in Africa—the revolt of the Moors the 
revolutionary upheaval of the severely oppressed pcmntns the revolt 
of the ecclesiastical sects, particularly the Donatbts (Circumcdliones), 
the manifest weakness of the I Ionian system of defence everywhere, and, 
finally, a quarrel between the military governor of Africa, Boni&dutf, 
and the Imperial Government The well-known storv that Hunifarins 
himself had called the \ andais into the land to revenge the wronga he 
hud suffered is a fable, which litst appeared in Kouian authorities of a 
later time and was invented to veil the real reason. The entering took 
place at Julia Traductn, now Tariff in May 429. Shortly before 
embarking the Vandal king turned back witli a division of his army 
and totally defeated the Suevcs in a bloody light near Merida. 'File 
Sueves had taken advantage of the departure of their enemies to invade 
Lusitania, According to a trustworthy account, Gaiseric’te people 
numbered at tliat time about 80,000 souls iL#, atamt 15*000 armed men ; 
their number* were inode up of Vandals Alans and Visigoth stragglers 
who hod remained behind in Spain* 

The Germans Hi-sL met with the sternusl resistance when they 
entered Nuinidia in the yo&T 4:40; Boliifacing opposed them here with 

1 Chnrcllj- li^isartx. The fireq&eat form Geuserk ii plii]ijk>£u-ally irrigrtJSMilkfc. 
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some hurried!y collated troops, but was defeated. Tt ic open country was 
then completely given over to the enemy ; only n few forts—Hippo 
Regius (now Bona), Cittii (Constantine) and Carthage—were kept by 
the Romans* Hippo mainly through die influence of St Augustine who 
died during the siege 28 August 430. As it was impossible for 
die barbarian* to take these strongholds owing to their inexperience 
in siege-work, and as the Romms in the meantime sent remforoements 
under Aipar into Carthage by Gakeric* after heavy losses, resolved 
to enter into negotiations with the Emperor. On 11 Feb* 435, at 
Hippo Regius a treaty was concluded with the imperial agent Trigetius* 
according to which the Vandal* entered the service of the Umpire as 
Jbcdcrail and were settled in the proconsulate of Numidia (capital Hippo), 
probably in the same way as earlier in Spain, for here too no formal 
cession of territory took place. 

Gaiseric, however, no doubt regarded the situation thus produced 
as only temporary. After he had again to some extent united his forces, 
he posed as a perfectly independent ruler in the district assigned to him. 
The arbitrary actions in which he indulged comprised the deposition of a 
number of orthodox clergy who liuci tried to binder the performance of 
the Arian service. Vandal pirates scoured the Mediterranean and even 
plundered the coasts of Sicily in 4S7. But on 19 OcL 439 t Gabcric 
unexpectedly attacked Carthage and captured the city without a stroke. 
The occupation was followed by a general pillage which naturally did 
not end without deeds of violence., even if we ore not told of any 
deliberate destruction or damage to pirfciculor buildings. The Catholic 
clergy and the noble inhabitants of Carthage experienced the fate of 
banishment or slavery. All the churchy inside the town as well a» 
some outside were closed for orthodox services and given over to the 
Arian clergy together with the ecdesiastkal property* 

Gaherie must have expected that after these proceedings the Imperial 
Government would use every possible means of chastising the bold 
raiders of its most valuable province, To prevent this and to reduce 
the Western Empire to a state of permanent hdplcfumess by continuously 
harassing it* he fitted out u powerful fleet in the harbour of Carthage in 
the spring of 440 with the special aim of attacking Sardinia and Sicily, 
which were now r primarily relied upon to supply Italy with corn. 
Although extensive preparations for defence had been arranged the 
Vandals landed in Sicily without encountering any resistance and moved 
to and fro, burning and laying waste, hut returned to Africa in the same 
year* 440, on hearing tidings of the approach of powerful Byzantine 
succour*. The expected Greek fleet certain I y appeared in Sicilian waters 
in 441, but the commanders wasted their time there in useless delay, 
and when the Persians and the Huns invudid the borderlands which 
hod Ikch denuded of true pa, the whole GghtLdg force was colled hack 
without having cflfccted anything. Under these circumstances the 
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Emperor of Western Room found himself obliged to conclude a pence 
with Guiseric, whose rule wm officially recognised ha independent* +4E 
It is stated by some authorities that Africa was divided between the 
two powers. The best parts uf the country : Tmgition Mauretania (by 
which the Straits of it ibndtar were controlled), Zeugitana or ProconsdU™, 
ftyzacemi and Numidia preftonsularis fell to the Vandals, whilst 
Mauretania C&caanensiH and Sitifensis, Cirtan Numidia and Tripoli* 
remained to the Roman Empire. 

TMs treaty forms an important epoch in the history of the Vandals 
and marks the end of their migration. A final settlement of the 
conditions for colonisation now took place. The Vandals settled down 
definitely in the country districts of Zeugitanu in the neighbourhood of 
Carthage. Military' reasons, which made a settlement of the people 
desirable* especially in the neighbourhood of the capi tal city, os well as 
the circumstance that the most fertile amble land lay there, were ol 
principal weight in this step. The former Imidownars—as many as hud 
not been slain or exiled during the conquest—bad to choose whether, 
after the hiss of their property, they would make their home as freemen 
elsewhere or remain as servants, i & probably sis tuiWii, on their former 
estates. The Catholic clergy, if they resided within the so-called Vandal 
allotment,, met with the same fate us the landowners, a measure which 
was principally directed against their suspected political propaganda* 
In the other provinces and especially in the towns the Roman conditions 
of property remained as n rule undisturbed, although the Romans were 
considered m a subject people and the hind the property of the State or 
the king. In order to deprive his enemies* internal or external, of every 
possible gathering-point, Gaiseric next had the fortifications of most of the 
towns demolished, with the exception of the Castle Septa in the Strait 1 ' 
of Gibraltar, and the towns Hippo Regius and Carthage. The last was 
looked upon as the principal bulwark of the Vandal power. The 
sovereign position which Vandal power had now attained found expression 
in the legal dating of the regnal years from 19 OeL 4^9* the date of 
the hiking uf Carthage* which was reckoned as New Year's Day. "there 
is no truce here of any reckoning according to the consular years or 
indlotions, as was the custom, for example, in the kingdom of tl*e 
Elurgiiurimns, who continued to consider themselves formally as citizens 
of tlie Rnunui Empire. 

How powerful the kingdom of Gaiscric was at tins epoch is seen 
from the fact that the Visigoth king, Theodorie I, sought to form 
alliance with him by marrying his daughter to the kings son Hunerie, 
the heir-presumptive to the throne, This state of aftaira however did 
not last lung, for (iiiisuric, under the pretext that his daughter-in-law 
wonted to poihOn him, sent her Iwuk to her father after having cut off 
her nose and her ears. Probably the dissolution of this coalition, so 
mcmemg to Rome, was brought about by a diplomatic move on the jjart 
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of the West-Roman minister Ac tins, who held out prospects to the king 
of tlies Vandals of a marriage between his son and 11 daughter »f the 
Emperor Valent in inn III, Although the projected wedding did not 
take place, friendly relations were begun between the Vandals and the 
Romans which lasted until the year 4sxx Gniseric was even induced to 
allow the see of Carthage, which hud been vacant since 4dS t to Ixj again 
filled. 

But this friendly connexion ceased at once when the Emperor 
Valentinian, the murderer of Aotira, was himself skin by that generails 
following (16 March 455) P Gauecfc aiinutmccd that he could nut 
recognise the new Emperor Maximum who find had a hand in the 
murders of Actius and Valentin hm and laid forced the widowed Ein press 
Eudoxin to marry lum, as a lit inheritor of the imperial throne. 
Under this pretest he immediately sailed to Italy with a large fleet, 
which seem# to have been long since equipped in readiness for coming 
events, That he came in response to an appeal from Eudoxin cannot 
be for a moment -supposed. Without meeting with any resistance the 
Vandals, amongst whom also were Moons, lauded in the harbour of 
Tortus, and marched along the Via Porturnxis to the Eternal City, A 
great number of the inhabitant# took to fiight ; when Maximus pn- parts! 
to do likewise he was killed by one of the soldiers of his bodv-guard 
(Si May). On £ June Gaiscrie marched into Rome, At the Porta 
PortuLiisis he was received by Pope Leo I, who is mid to have provailed 
upon the king to refrain at least from fire and slaughter and content 
himself merely with plundering,, 

The Vandals stayed a fortnight (June 455) in Rome, long enough to 
take all the treasures which had been left by the Visigoths in the year 410 
or restored since. First of all the imperial palace vai fallen upon, all 
tliat was there was brought to the ships to adorn the royal residence in 
Carthage, unsung other things the insignia of imperial dignity. Tile 
s*ine fate befell the Temple of Jupiter Capita Emus, of which even the 
half of the gilded roof was taken away. Among the plundered treasure 
the vessels of Solomon’s Temple, formerly brought to Rome by Titus, 
took k conspicuous place. On the other hand, the Christian churches ns 
a ruld 1 were spainetL Mulder and incendiarism also, as has been certainly 
proved* did not take place, neither was there any wanton destruction of 
build/ngs or works of art. It iw therefore very unjust to brand Gaiscrics 
ptx4>k with the word "Vandalism,” which indeed came into use in 
Vraiice no earlier than the end of the eighteenth century. Besides the 
enormous spoil which the Vandals carried away were numerous prisoners, 
in particular the widowed Empress Endoiln with her two daughter^ 
Eudoxin and Placid ia, as well as GaudeutiuH, the son of Actius. The 
Vandals and the Mocm divided the prisoner# between them on their 
return , nevertheless Bishop Deogratias rnisetl funds to ransom ninny of 
them by selling the vessels of the churches. 
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The capture of the Empress Kudos in, and her daughter* gave the 
king valuable hostage* against the hostile invasion of his kiTigdons 
which might now be expected. He was now fully master of the situation * 
his personality b from this time the centre of Western history. The 
Vandal fleet ruled the Mediterranean and cut off nil supplies from Italy, 
so that a great famine broke out. In order to pot an end to this 
intolerable state of affaire, Avitos the new Emperor of Western Home 
(from 9 .Inly 455) sent an embassy to Byzantium to induce the Emperor 
to take pitrt in a joint attack against the Vandal Empire, for in an 
attack on Africa he could nut dispense with the Eaat-Bottun licet. But 
MarciJuit probably influenced by the chief general A spar, all-powerful 
in the East, still clung to inactivity and contented himself with asking 
Gaiscrie to refmrn front further hostilities towards Italy and to deliver 
up the prisoners of the imperial house, a proceeding which of course 
was quite ineffectual* 

The result of this lethargy on the part of both empire* was that 
the Van dab were in a position to scire the rest of the African provinces 
belonging to Home ; even the Moorish tribes seem to have acknowledged 
the Vandal sovereignty without positive resistance* Moreover fiaiseric 
made an alliance with the Spanish Sueves who had invaded and 
plundered the province of Tarraconcnsjs (456) which belonged to the 
Roman Empire, At the same time u Vandal fleet laid wasle Sicily and 
the bordering coast territory of South Italy. It h true that on land the 
Romans succeeded, under Hi rimer, in defeating a hostile division at 
Agrigehtum, as well os one at sen in Corsican waters, but these successes 
hail no lasting effect, for the Vandals *till commanded the Mediterranean 
as before. The populace* furious front the continued famine, compelled 
Avitua to fly to Gaul, where he died at the end of the year 456, 

His successor oil the imperial throne^ Majorian (from 1 April 457), 
at once began in real earnest to consider schemes for the destruction of 
the Vandal Empire, It might be looked upon os auspicious that not 
long after his accession a body of Homan troop succeeded in defeating 
a band of Vandal* and Moore* led by Gaiserica brothersn-law* who were 
engaged in desultory plunder in South Italy. The Emperor himself 
marched with a large army* which he had not got together will tout 
difficulty* from Italy to Gaul* in November 458> in order to exact 
recognition of his authority from the Visigoths and Burgundians who 
had receded from Rome, and his success in this task at once rendered 
nugatory Gjuseric^ conclusion of a Visigoth* Sue vian and Vandal alliance. 
In May 4fiD Majorian crossed the Pyrenees and moved upon Zamgotfa 
to Carthagcna in order to cross from thence to Africa. r l he force that 
had been raised was so impressive tliftt the king of the Vandals did not 
feel himself a match for it and sent messenger* to sue for pence. When 
peace was refused he laid waste Mauretania and poisoned the wells in 
order to delay the advance of the enemy os much us possible, Tbft 
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Ruts inn attack, however, could not tie carried out, for the Vandals 
managed by mean* of treachery to seize 11 great number of the Homan 
ships which were lying outside the naval hnrlsonr new the modem Klche. 
Majorinn lend no alternative but to make peace with Gniseric; his 
authority, however, was so shaken by this failure that he was divested 
of his dignity by Rieimer in August -tGl, 

The result of the elevation of a new Emperor, Li bins Scverus, was that 
Gsiserie once more declared the agreement he had but just made to be at 
an end. He again began his naval attacks 011 Italy and Sicily. The 
embassies sent to him by the West-Roman as well ns by the tlvzanttne 
Emperor Tam had no further result than the deliverance of Vftlentinian’s 
widow and her daughter Placid in, for he hod previously given the elder 
princess Ludnxia to his son Hu meric in mamagie. The king received 
as ransom a part of the treasure of Vdicntinine, It also seems that no 
agreement was come to with the Eost-Romnn Empire. On the other 
hand the hostile relations with West-Rome continued, for Ricinicr 
refund to comply with Gaiwrit's principal demand, the bestowal of the 
imperial throne of the West upon OJybrius, Huncric’s brother-in-law. 
Every year in the beginning of spring detachments of the Vandn! fleet 
left the African harbours to infest the Mediterranean coasts, l^npro- 
tected places were plundered and destroyed, while the garrisoned places 
were carefully avoided. 

Tim danger threatening the Western Empire reached its height 
when the commander Aegidius, who maintained an independent position 
in Gaul, made an alliance with Gniseric and prepared to attack Italy in 
conjunction with him. This scheme was not carried out, for Aegidius 
diet! prematurely (4d4), but the situation still remained dangerous. 

These miserable conditions lasted until the end of ■Wit The 
energetic Emperor Ijsi had by this time -succeeded in overcoming the 
influence oi Aspnr, who had always been a hindrance to hostile measures 
against the Vandals, He despatched a fleet under the command of 
Marcdllnus to convey the newly .treated Western Emperor Anthemius 
to Italy and afterwards proceed to Africa, But first he sent an embassy 
to Gftiseric to inform him of the accession of Anthemius and to threaten 
him with war unless he would relinquish his manujilitig expeditions. 
'Hie king instantly refused the demand and declared the agreements 
mode with Byzantium at an end* His ships no longer sought Italy, but 
the coasts of the Eastern Empire: Illyria, the Peloponnesus and nil 
the rest of Greece felt his powerful arm, and even Alexandria frit 
itself menaced. But when the attempt of Mareellinus to advance 
agonist Africa miscarried on account of contrary winds, Leo determined 
to make great warlike preparations and to destroy his terrible opponent 
at (me blow. Eleven hundred ships were got together arid an army 
ot 100,000 men raised. The plan of campaign wo* to attack the Vandal 
Empire ot, three sides. The main army was to march under Bad likens 
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direct to Carthage, nnollier body under Heracliu* and Mwsus was to 
advance overland from Egypt to the West, while Mareollinus with his 
fleet was to strike Ht the Vandal centre in the Mediterranean, lint 
once more fortune favoured the Vandals. They succeeded under cover 
of night in surprising Basilbcus’ fleet, which was already authored at 
the Pro 0 ) 00 torium Mercurii (now Cape Bon), anil destroyed a part 
of it by tire. The rest took to flight and scarcely otic-half of the fine 
armada managed to escape to Sicily (468). The not unimportant 
successes which the other Byzantine generals had in the meantime 
achieved could not balance this catastrophe, and as a crowning mis¬ 
fortune the able Matvei lmus when on the point of sailing for Carthage 
was murdered (August 468). Leo was therefore obliged to relinquish 
further undertakings and make peace once more with GaiBcric. 

'Hie peace, however, only lusted a few years. After LeoV death 
(Jan. 474) the Vandals again devastated the coast of Greece in frequent 
expeditions. The Emperor Zeno, who was not prepared to punish the 
marauders, was obliged to sue for peace, and sent the Senator Sevenis 
to Carthage to superintend negotiations. It was agreed that the two 
empires from that time should not lie hostile to each other. The king 
promised to guarantee freedom of worship to the Catholics in Carthage 
mid to permit the return of the clergy who had been banished for 
political intrigues, although he could not be prevailed upon to allow 
a new appointment to the Cartliagmian bishopric, vacant simt 
DeogratW death (457). Besides this he restored without ransom the 
Hoi mm prisoners who had been allotted to him and his family, and gave 
Sevenis permission to buv back the slaves allotted as booty among the 
Vandals with the goodwill of their owners. In return the Byzantine 
Emperor, as the overlord of both halves of the Empire, no doubt formally 
recognised the Vandal kingdom in its then extent—it comprised the 
entire Roman province of Africa, the Balearic Isles, Pithyusac, Corsica, 
Sardinia and Sicily (autumn 476). Gaisoric soon afterwards made 
over Sicily to Odovacar in return for the payment of a yearly tribute, 
only reserving for himself the town of Lilybaeimi. which had a strategic^ 
imp*trtaiin' as a starting-point for Africa. 

Ob 25 January 477, Gaisorie died at a very great age after he 
had raised the Vandal Empire to the height of its power* WiunL he 
accomplished. a> general and politician, in his active life is beyond praise 
and « unreservedly acknowledged In coutranporarka. On the other 
hand, a less fovoundile verdict must be- pronounced on his. statesmanship. 
The Empire he established was n hybrid State and therefore Imre from 
the la-ginning the seeds of decay in itself. The nrttiuns under his rule 
huh* kept strictly istipaiatc from each other, <md the possibility ofmi 
which might have been the foundation of n new political 
or jmiiL^itioii T wil> thus prevented. Herein is ^en the truth Found 
by experience, that the existence of aU Mngdoim erected by conquest is 
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bounJ up wjth the lift* of their creator unless the latter ran succeed 

in crating a united organism on n national, oftnstitutional ur economic 
basts. 

The decline was already noticeable under Gaiscrieh eldest son and 
successor, Himedc, the husband of the imperial princess Eudnxia. The 
Moorish tribes Jiving in the Aura mountains, after fighting for some 
tune with varying fortune, succeeded at lust in shaking off the Vandal 
™ j “ * 9' lrtrrel w 'th the Eastern Empire over the surrender of 
Ludosias fortune, Hunerir early gave in; he wa* even willing to 
permit the episcopal see at Carthage to Le filled again (431) and grant 
the Catholic* in his Empire still greater freedom of movement Only 
w luri he learned that he had not to fear hostilities from By/untimn did 
“ ““ w hinwelf io his true Bolotins, a tyrant of the wont, most blood, 
thirsty type. Then he raged against the members of his own house 
and against his father’s friends. Some of them he banished, other* he 
murdered in a horrible manner in order to secure the succession to hU 
«jii tiildenc. When nothing more remained for him to do in this 
direction he proceeded to oppress his Catholic subject*. Among some 
of the measures taken by him the most important is the notorious 
Edict of 21 January m, in which the king ordered that the edicts 
made by the Homan Emperor against heresy should he applied to nil 
Jus Catholic subjects unless they adopted Aiianism by 1 June in 
that year. Next, orthodox priests were forbidden to hold religinus 
H-nicra. to possess churches or build new ones, to baptise, consecrate 
«.id so forth, and they were especially forbidden to reside in any towns 
or villages. The property of ail Ctitholie churches and the churches 
themselves were bestowed on the Arian clergy. Laymen were di.mbled 
tnm making or receiving gifts or legacies; court officials of the Catholic 
creed were deprived of their dignity and declared infamous. For the 
several classes of the people graduated money-fines were established 
according to rank; but in case of persistence ail were condemned to 
transportation and confiscation of property. Huuatk gave the execution 
of these provisions into the hands of the Arian clergy, who carried out 
™ puftishmaiia threatened with the most revolting cruelty, and even 
went beyond them, Itepeated intervention on the piirt of the Emperor 
and the Pope remained quite ineffectual, for they confined themselves 
to representations. Perhaps CathoUcism might have ten quite rooted 
out in Africa if the king had not died prematurely on 23 December 4«4. 

Under his successor Guntluimund, better time* began for the oppressed 
orthodox Church. As early a*, the year 4H7 most of the Catholic 
churches were opened again and the banished priests recalled. The 
reason f P r those changed cireuinstances lay partly in the personal 
character of the king, partly in the Emperor’s separation from the Roman 
. . whlch appeared to deliar Gunthamunds Catholic subjects from 
conspiring with Byzantium. and partly in the now everdiicreaHing 
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dimensions of Moorish rebellion. Gunthamund «ns very fortuiinte in 
driving back these last to their haunts, but he did not succeed in com¬ 
pletely defeating them. He absolutely failed when he attempted to 
regain possession of Sicily during the struggle between Odovacfir and 
Theodoric the Great. The expedition sent thither was expelled by the 
Ostrogoths, and the Ling was compelled even to relinquish the tribute 
which had hitherto been paid to him (491). 

Gunthamund died 3 September 496; Thrasuniund, his brother, 
distinguished for his beauty, amiability, wisdom and general culture, 
succeeded him on the throne. He pursued yet a different course 
from that of his predecessors with regard to the Catholics. He tried, 
like Huneric, to spread Arianism in his kingdom, yet as a rule he avoided 
the violent measures to which that Ling had recourse. Ihus several 
bishops, among whom was the bishop of Carthago, were once more 
banished, but they were well treated in their exile. His action was 
mainly due to religious fanaticism, fur there was no ground for political 
suspicion, at least during the greater part of his reign; the Ling was 
on friendly terms with the Bchismatieal Emperor Anas U* ms. After 
the accession of the orthodox Emperor Justin (518) Thrasnmund's 
aversion to the Catholics is easier to understand, especially when 
the Emperor took steps to improve the position of the orthodox 
episcopate in Africa. 'The Vandal kingdom Found a real support in 
the alliance with the Ostrogoths in Italy. Theodoric the Great, swayed 
by the desire to bring about an alliance of all Gennmi princes of the 
Ariftn faith* wdWfid his widowed sister Amuhifridn to Thrfffianiuiin, 
whose first wife hud died childless; she came to Carthage with a retinue 
of 1000 distinguished Goths as her body-guard as well as 5000 slaves 
capable of bearing arms, and brought her royal husband a dowry of the 
part of the idand of Sicily round Lilybaeum (500). A temporary 
interruption occurred in the alliance between the two States in 510-511, 
because Thrasaniimd gave pecuniary support to Gcsalech the pretender 
to the Visigothic throne, who was not recognised by Theodoric; hut on 
the representation of his brother-in-law he repented and apologised. 
Serious difficulties occurred in the Vandal kingdom once more through 
the Moon. The tribes of Tripe I is really succeeded in making them¬ 
selves independent. At the cud of his reign the king himself took the 
field against them, hut suffered defeat. 

Thnisanrond died on 6 May 5S3; he was succeeded hy the al¬ 
ready xigcd, utterly effeminate son of Huneric and Euduxm, Himerie, 
who was averse from warfare. Thrasaniuml, having a presentiment of 
future events, had exacted an oath from him not to restore to the 
banished Catholic's either their churches or their privileges, but Hudcrtc 
eviKltKi lits for even before his forciiii.1 iicces&it>n t he reralU-d the 

exiled clergy aiul ordered fresh elections in the place of those who had 
did. Ill foreign polities also the new king turned entirely from the system 
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hitherto followed, of iJlinncc with the Ostrogoth kingdom, and entered 
into » dose connexion with thfe Byzantine Empire where Justinian, the 
nephew of the Ageing Emperor Justin, already practically wielded the 
sceptre. Inasmuch os he had coins struck bearing tile effigy of Justin I, 
I lildcric formally gave the impression of recognising a kind of suzerainty 
ot the Byzantine Empire, To the opposition of Aumkifridu and her 
foIhming he replied hv slaughtering the Goths and dinging the sister 
of Tbeodoric into prison. To avenge tins insult the Gothic king fitted 
out a strong fleet, but his death (BS6) prevented the despatch of tire 
expedition, which would probably have been fatal to the Vandal kingdom, 
The<*lories grandson mid successor Athalaricb, ot rather his mother 
Awalosuntha, was content with making remonstrances, which of course 
received no attention. 

Though there was nothing to fear from the Ostrogoth*, the danger 
from tho Moors waxed ever greater. After the year 595 it appears that 
they had acquired control over Mauretania Caesariensb with the exception 
of its capital city, or the Si ti frauds Province and of southern Numidia 
as well—Mauretania Tingitnmi had already been given up. But especially 
momentous in its widespread results was the rise of An tolas who at the 
hdul of some tribes in the southern part of Byzocenc infested this 
province more and more, iuiiI at last severely defeated the relieving 
Vanda] troops commanded by Gamer, a cousin iif Hilderic. 'Hie dislike 
of the Vandals tu their king, which hud been existent Jong before this 
event, shewed itself fully at this failure. Hilderic was deposed by the 
defeated army on its return home and was imprisoned together with his 
followers, and in his stead the next heir to the throne Gdimcr 1 , a great- 
grandson of Gaiseric, was called upon to rule (19 May 530). Doubtless 
this usurpation wan mainly the result of Gelimors ambition and love of 
power, but on the whole it was sustained by the will uf the people. 
Hiey were discontented with the policy hitherto pursued towards the 
Catholics and Byzantium os well as with the unwarlike, inconsistent 
character of Hilderic, who was to Teutonic ideas utterly unworthy of 
royalty. ■ J 

r Diis course of events was most welcome to the Byzantine Emperor, 
who in any case had for souse time past harboured some idea of the 
plan which Inter he definitely announced for joining dl the lands 
tielonging to the old Roman Empire under his own sceptre. Just as 
he afterwards posed as tlie avenger of ArnnkmnUm, so he now became 
the official protector of the rights of the deposed king of the Vandals, 
lb* asked Gelimc-r in tlie most courteous maimer not openly to violate 
the law regarding the succession to the throne, which had been decreed 
by (.ajsenr and liud been always hitherto respected, but to la- satisfied 
wjtli the actual exorcise of power and to let the old king, whose death 
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might shortly bo expected, remain as nominal ruler. Gctimer did nut 
deign At first to answer tho Emperor; when, However, the bit tor took 
n slmiiKT tone and demanded the surrender of the prisoners He haughtily 
rejected the interference, emphatically claimed validity for Ins " w| * 
succession and declared that he was ready to oppose with the utmost 
vigour any Attack which migh t occur. Justinian was now firmly resoled 
to bring matters to an armed decision, but first took stops ttJffli e 
wat which had been begun against the Femians. In the year pem-e 

was conducted with them. t 

The scheme directed against the Vandal kingdom found no approval 
from the body of crown councillor before whom Justimon laid it for an 
opinion. They objected to the chronic want of money m the state 
treasury and that the same fate might easily be prepnreil for the 
Byzantines mi had befallen B*mU«ib under Gaisenc. the troops, too. 
which hod just sustained the fatigue of the Persian campaign, were little 
fit to be again sent to an uncertain conflict against a jwwerfi] and 
famous kingdom on the other side of the sea. Just,man ™ «dm«t 
persuaded to give up the undertaking when a fresh impulse, that of 
religion, made itself felt. An oriental bishop appeared at Court and 
declared tliat God himself had, in a dream, commanded him to reproarh 
the Emperor on account of his indecision and to tell him that lie ring i 
count on the support of Heaven if he would march forth to liberate the 
Christian (that is, the orthodox) people of Africa from die dominion of 

Through this kind of influence on the part of the (’athehe clergy, and 
through the endeavours of the Roman nobility who had heat reinstated 
by Hilderic but driven forth again by Gelimer, Justinian ™ entirely 
brought round. Bdisarius, previously commander-in-chief n the Fermu. 
war, ww placed at the head of the expeditnm with unlimited ^uthont.1. 
It waa verv fortunate for the Emperor that, in th* fin* ptare, the Ortre - 
goth quern A Hildas Lint ha declared for him and held out "f 

supplying provisions and horses in Sicily, tuid, further, 'irt vi , mu J 
governor of Sardinia, Godas, rose against Gdinicr and aiked for troop 
to enable him to hold his own, and finally that the jJ 

Tripoli*, led by a distinguished Roman, PrudcfiUus, declared itself m 

favour of union with Byzantium. 

In June @S3 the preparations for war were completed. Ha- ■ 
mustered reckoned 10,000 infantry under Johannes of Lpidamnw and 
atimit rdKW cavalry, also the 3000 men of Bcliswiu# powerfully mount^ 
gufird, 44)0 [ferula and (WO Huns, 'l'he fleet was composed ol <> 
traraport vessels and 9« battleship under the command of katonymus, 
Amtific BeUsarim' rttetidwit* was the historian FrocopUi^of Caesarea* 
to whom we owe the vivid and trustworthy description of the campaign. 
The departure of tl*e ships took place at the end of July , and the W 
hour of the kingdom which was once bo powerful had struck. 
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It » only in Africa tlmt we are well acquainted with the internal 
cireum.buu-es of the Vandal kingdom s for of the parallel conditions 
U^ Spameh cornmnnitaB of the Sieves, Alan, and the Silingian and 

iSS - " r 0 S 7 °ni y lmow '»* t th * P™** time, that they were 
under monardHcd rule, 1'hc centre of Vandal rule in Africa wan Carthage • 

here all the thread., of the government converged, here the king d*o 
held court. I he Homan division of the land into provinces (Mauretania • 
Ting*tana* Cwaariensia, Sitjfonds { Numidh; Proconralaris or ZeugitniuiS 
v/acene ; inpohtana) remained the same. Hie districts aligned to 
a- juulals, the so-called “Sorter Vandalorum," were separated as 
especial common*. The governing people were the Vandal* of the 
Asdinginn branch which now afonc survived, with whom were joined the 
Alans and continent* from different peoples, among whom in particular 

Hnu i Th * A3 »°*’ who w ere already Germanised at the 

■ nf , ° f JJ“ to Africa, seem to have maintained a kind of 

^rependence for a while, but in Procopius time these foreign elements 
Wi become completely merged in the Vandal.,. The Romans were by 
for more numerous, 1W* were by no means looked upon as having 
etpial privilege*, but were treated n* conquered subjects according to the 
“*^5“ of war. Marriages between them and the Vandals were forbidden, 
“ 9 1**** 1 * i l th l G ™™ St *t« founded on Homan soil except 

' f ** 5“.^ bpwever, the hitherto existing aoUngemenU 

fodr U r tL ’ rtinlAined thc saale fo the nuihi •—and 

indeed even the high offices were left in the hands of the Romans—this 

omvi ii‘ PRt T i*T’r *?* Van . dd killfiS prt>ve<! *•■■*«» incapable «f 
pro,fiwb political organisation. On thc other hand, the numerous 

1W T,l™ 11 *"»* « tent htld “ only slight subjection, 
my retained tharairtonomy, as they did in the time of the Homans, 

but there pnnees received from the hands of the Vandal kings the 
2! °I* their dignity. Under Gaelic’s stem government they 
themnlves quietly and completely left off their raids into 
dised tkstnits, which laid occurred so frequently in the last veare of the 
Roman rule, but even under Huneric they Iwgan with cver-increaaing 
sia'ces.H o struggle for tliere independence. The destruction which befell 
the works of ancient cvilisation in Africa must he placed to the aroouS 
uf thc Moore, not of the Vandals, * 

The first settlement of the Vandals in Africa was on the basis of „ 
pty with the Roma., Empire, when the people were settled among the 
Roman landowners and as an equivalent became liable to hmd tax and 
uuhtaiy service The land settlement which took place after the 
rerogoitma , ,r th Q Undid sovereignty was carried out as bv right of 

ZZttr S*,”* 7*** * *• coimtrV’L 

to SirCrt ^ *—** of and given 

wan tin ir v J } lou -^ u,l(h ' f Urtlier particular* of thc details are 

*" - l " wrtain thAl Woman organisation nrrangi.fi on the 
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Ixu-is of landed property {fronts was not disturbed. The property only 
changed hands, otherwise the conditions were the same a & they had been 
under Roman government. Of the villa, the manor-house on the 
Roman estate, a Vandal with his family now took possession, and the 
ra&M had to pav the necessary dues to the landed proprietor or his 
representative and render the usual compulsory service. The profits of 
the single estates were in any case on an average not insignificant, for 
they made the development of a Insurious mode of life possible even 
after an iBcrcaae in the number of the population. I he management uf 
the estate was, as formerly, directed only in a minority of eases by the 
new masters themselves, for they lacked the necessary knowledge, and 
service in the Court and in the army compelled them to be absent 
frequently from their property. More often the management was 
entrusted' to stewards or Farmers (ctmdudores) who were survivals from 
the curlier state of things. Nevertheless the position of the dependents 
of the manor, wlierevcr they were directly under the Vandal rule, must 
have been materially improved in comparison with wliat it had been 
Formerly, for we know from various authorities that the country people 
were in tio way content with the rein traduction of the old system of 
oppression by the Byzantines after the fall of the Vandal kingdum* 

The Vandals like the other German races were divided into three 
classes—slaves, freemen and nobles* The nobleman as lie now appears 
is a noble by service who derives his privileged position from serving the 
king, not as earlier from birth. The freemen comprised the bulk of 
the people, nevertheless they had, in comparison with earlier times, lost 
considerably in political importance while the rights of the popular 
assembly had devolved in the strengthened monarchy. I he slaves were 
entirely without rights, they were reckoned not os pemotis but os 
alienable chattels. The position of the rofoui who were taken over 
from the Roman settlement w*is wholly foreign to the Vandals; they 
remained tied to the soil but were personally free peasants who kept 
their former constitutional sidtrn. 

At the head of the State was the King, whose power had gradually 
become unlimited and differed but little from that of the Byzantine 
Roman Eui peror. His full offidli title was Hex Va wialontm d Jianorum. 
Ilia mark of distinction and that of hU kindred was, as with the 
Mervrings, long hair falling to the shoulders. While the earlier rukro 
dressed in the customary Vandal costume, Gclimer wore the purple 

tiiiintk, like the Emperor- , , 

The succession to the throne to legally settled by Gd^rtc s riii-RLlkd 
tcbtunicnt* Qaiserici who himself hod obtained the throne through the 
choice of the people, ignoring probably the son* of Im predetxa^ior 
Gunderic* who were ill minors, considered himself after he had fully 
monarchical power ns the new founder of the Vandal kingship* 
L the originator of a dynasty. The sovereignty was looked upon m an 
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inheritance for hi* family over which no right .if reposal belonged to 
the people. As however the ex intent* of seven*] heir* threatened the by 
mi means solidly established kingdom with the risk of subdivision in b. 
stvLTal portion^ Galseric «ftablished the prmcipte of individual succ^iem 
moreover he provided that the crown should pas* to the eldest of hi* 
limit' mm at the time being. By this last provision the government of 
a minor, unable to bear arms, was made, humanly speaking, impossible. 
Jhe \andal kmgtlom was the Hist and for a Jong time the only State in 

which the idea ol a perm an cut rule of ttuoeesaion came to be ronlised_ 

and rightly is Gaiseries family statute reckoned in history am one the 
most remarkable facts relating to public law. It remained valid until 
the end of the kingdom. Gaiseric himself was succeeded by hi* eldest 
son Humane "ho was succeeded in turns by two of his nephews 
(Ttmthamund and Ihresataund, and only after the death of the latter 
came Hunerics son Hilderic, Gelimer obtained the throne, on the 
other hand ,» a direct and irregular way, and his endeavour* to represent 
himself to Justinian as a legitimate rnler did not succeed. 

The scope of the royal power comprised the national army, the 
convening of the assembly, justice, legislation and executive, the a.momt- 
ments to the Prefecture, the supreme control of finance, of polk* and of 
the Church. Of any cooperation in the government by the pcople- 
v, lie Vandals (not of course by the Homans) such ns obtained in 
older, times, there is no sign whatever. 

The development of absolute government seems to have been com, 
pleted in the year U<1: according to the brief but signilicant statements 
uf our authorities several nobles, who hud twiue ris^n aminst the kins 
because he had ovemtepped the limits uf hi, authority, were put to 
death with a gwdtnany uf the people. The origin of tile royal power 
is traceable to God; the dominant centre of the State is the king and 
his court. ® 

In war the king is in chief command over the troops and issues the 
su nun on* to the weapon-Wring freemen. The arrangement of the 
anny was, like that of the nation, by thousand* ami hundreds. I Jlr£J cr 
d,v,smn.s ot troop were placed under commander* appointed especially 
by the monarch and generally selected from the royal finally. The 
Vandal* had been even in their settlement* m Hungary a nation of 
horsemen, and they remained so in Africa, They were d. icily armed 
with long spew* and swords, and were little .oiled to long caminugns. 
Them principal rirengthlay in their fleet. The ship they com, dialed 
tre usually small, lightly built, fast sailing cruiser* which did not hold 
more than about 40 person*. In the great mobility of the army as well 

Vrnll i""'', > '*l he *• successes which the 
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thiiy lost their warlike mpitity niurt and more, nod thus before 

the* attach of the Hysmtines in a manner almost unique in his ton-. 

The king is the director of the whole external polity. He sends 
fm-l.li and receives envoys, concludes alliances, decides war and pence. 
On single and peculiarly important questions he may take counsel 
beforehand with the chiefs of his following, but the royal will alone is 

absolute. . 

The Vandals were judged according to their national principle* of 
jurisprudence in the separate hundred districts by the leaders of the 
thousands. Sentences for political offences were reserved for the king 
as executor of justice in the national assembly. Legal procedure for the 
Romans remained the same as before. Judgment was passed on trivial 
matters by the town magistrates, nn greater by provincial governors 
according to Roman law but in the name of the king, Quarrels between 
Vandals and Romans were of course settled only in the Vandal court of 
justice according to the law of the victor, 1 hat the king often inter¬ 
fered arbitrarily in the regular legal proceedings of the Romans is not 
surprising, considering the state of affairs, but a similar arbitrary inter¬ 
ference among the Vandals is a circumstance of political importance: 
treason, treachery against the person of the king and his house, upostasy 
from the Arion Church come into prominence, ho .that the life and 
freedom of individuals were id moat at the mercy oi the monarch s 
will. 

The laws which the Vandal kings enacted were, as far as we know, 
for the most part directed a gai n s t the Romans and the Catholics, In 
addition to the numerous edicts concerning religion the regulations 
issued against the immorality so widespread in Africa are especially 
worthy of remark, hut like all regulations of the kind only possessed a 
temporary efficiency. On the other hand, the law of royal succession 
which we liavc already alluded to power'd universal validity. 

The officials in the service of tile Court and State ns fdno those in 
the Church are all subject to the royal power; they are nominated by 
the iiiunare-h or at least continued by him, and nui be deprived of their 
functions by pereinptory royal decree. The members belonging to the 
household of the king represent different dements, spiritual and lay, 
German and Roman, free and unfree together. The highest official in 
the Vandal Court was the prgepotiiu* rt'giti, whose importance lay entirely 
in the sphere of the government of the kingdom; hi* ptwition corresponded 
to that of a prime minister. A* holders of this office appear, so far as 
is known, only persons of Teutonic nationality. An important post was 
also that of head Df the Chancery of the Cabinet, who had tu draw up 
the king’s written edicts and was besides frequently entrusted with 
different missions of especial political importance. The existence of a 
special Arian court clergy is to he inferred from the fact that at the 
princely courts house chaplains are mentioned. Besides these there 
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lived permanently at the Vandal Court a supernumerary class of men 
who without holding any definite office enjoyed the favour of the king 
niitl were employed by him in different ways' A number of them seem 
to have borne the title comet as among the Franks, Ostrogoths mid 
others : from among them were taken, for eiAinple, the envoys sent to 
foreign tuitions. Together with the provincial officials, who might be 
temporarily present at the Court, and the Arian bishops, the persons of 
principal position in the kings aide frequently co-operated in the 
decision of important questions of state affairs. As a general designation 
for these persons alien they belonged to the laity the expression dtmtdki 
appears. Admittance into the royal household required an oath of 
fealty. 

From among the king's circle were drawn the greater part of the 
Jiigher officials in the provincial government, especially over the Vandals 
The most important officers of the Vandals were' the heads of the 
thousands (the chiliarehs, mi& nani), on whom devolved the management 
of tlie d'stncta, it. the settlements of a thousand heads of fuudlies, in 
judicial, military, administrative mid fiscal reflects. Outside the Vandal 
allotments the organisation of the Roman system in Africa still remained 
with the exception of the military, ami the duties of the separate officj 
were discharged by tlie Romans themselves. The only exceptions were 
the islands UJ the Mediterranean; Sardinia, Corsica "and the Balearic 
Isle* were umted mto one province and placed under a governor of 
German nationality who resided in Sardinia and excreiscd both military 
and civil Functionji. J 

Thc ruler has by virtue of his position absolute right over the 
revenue of the State: state properly and royal private property nre 
identical. A principal source of revenue is provided by the produce of 
toy til dotiiAiiiHj vi'lsicrii in Raman Africa occupy a partk-uiarly important 
place, lo tlii* vm added the taxes paid by tjie provincials, from which 
the Vandal* thcmwlvL* were entirely exempt. The burdens, however 
cannot as a rule ban bem so oppressive as they were under the Roman 
rule, for later on, under the government of the Byzantines, the former 
more lenient conditions were regretted. Besides tl ( e taxes were to be taken 
into account the proceeds from the tolls, the right of coinage, fine*, dues 
from mines and manufactures, and other unusual receipts. 

The Arian ns well as the Catholic Church h subject to the royal 
power: the appointment of bishops is dependent on the consent of the 
sovereign, the synods are convoked by the king and can only meet with 

fi rmi.v.ion. The Asdiiigian Vandals in their seats in Hungary had 
clearly been already converted lo Arianism, while the Silingians. Alan*, 
and Sueve* in the first phase of their Spanish career were still adherents 
of paganism. After the occupation of Africa the Catholic clergy were 
entirely expelled from the country districts in the province of ZeugittW 
irn well a* trom Carthage, and the vacant places were given over to the 
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Ariu durgy with the whole of the church property, in the other 
part* of the kingdom few or no Arian priests were to 1 m? found; onlv 
under Huiieric who presented the whole of the Catholic churches to the 
Arlans (a measure whirls certainly wiu never wholly carried out) were 
they infilled in grea ter numbers* The bishop residing in Carthage 
Ikjit the title of F&triareh and exercised as metropolitan a supreme 
power over the whole of the Arian clergy* Since the Arkn church- 
service was held in the vL-nmcular st* aniong the other Germans, t Iw 
dergy were mostly of German nationality. 

The position of the Catholic Church was, as has been already remarked* 
very varied under the different ruler* and very largely dependent on the 
state of foreign politic*. In Africa, after the tumult of the conquest 
had passed over and the endowment of the Arian Established C hurch 
was put into effect, Gmseric only proceeded against those adherents of 
orthodoxy from whom dauger to the? State wjl> to be fuiredr 1 he clergy 
beyond the Vandal allotment were closely supervised, hut they were not 
molested if they did not oppose tile rujpd will but confined themselves 
to the execution of their pastoral duties* The real persecutions began 
first under Hunerie and were continued. Jitter an interval of peace, by 
Gunthainuiul and Thmsamund, though in a milder form. Ililderie 
gave the Catholic Church its complete freedom again; his successor 
Gelimcr, an ardent Arian, wow too much occupied with political com¬ 
plications to lie able to he active in that sphere. Eecleshistical condition* 
suffered therefore only temporary not permanent disturbance and 
sustained no material hurt; rather, the persecutions contributed largely 
to temper the inner strength of the African Church, 

When the Vandal# occupied Africa they were undoubtedly still in 
the same primitive stage of rivi]i&&tion in which they had lived in 
their home* in Hungary* Their political position a* conquerors, the 
settlement in an enclosed district, the sharp religious opposition must 
certain!v have hindered a rapid acceptance of the Homan influence. 
But under Gelimer they quite adopted the luxurious mode oi life of 
the Romans, i.r. of the rich nobility; they lived in magnificent palaces, 
wo re fine clothe*, visited theatre^ gave themselves up to the pleasures 
of an ^xi'dltiit table and did hom-age with great pa**ion to Aphrodite. 
Human literary culture had just mode its appearance in the royal 
Court and among the nobility, Gaberic was himself certainly, at least 
at first, not skilled in Latin, but one of his grandsons wo* famous 
for having distinguished himself in the acquisition oi manifold know¬ 
ledge The same is said of Thrusmund, and we may assume it of 
Hilderic* 

Latin was the language of diplomatic intercourse and legislation, as 
it was in the other German kingdoms; the Vandal language wa* quite 
supplanted, and only remained in use in popular intercourse and in 
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titer church-smice. So in the last years of the Vandal dominion 
Honnui literature in Africa produced a tiny harvest. The poet Draconfcius 
is to be rememberqd in this coiiitexiou, and the poets preserved in the 
anthology of the Codes Sahnasianus* and Bishop Fulgenti m of KuEpe. 
The art of nrchitcobure found in Thrai^murtd an eager patron ; mention 
i* made of splendid buildings which were raised under this king. There 
k certainly no authentic trace extant of any artistic capacity among the 
Vandals themselves. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

(A) 

THE ASIATIC BACKGROUND- 

The Asiatic background has it* basis in the immense zone of steppes 
and deserts which stretches From the Caspian to the Khin-giui 
Mountains* nod te divided into two regions by the Pamir and the Thian 
>han ranges. The western region* like the whole lowland district of 
West Asia, even to the extreme north* is a deserted sea-bed ; the eastern 
(Tarim basin and Gobi) seems formerly to have been covered with great 
fresh-water lakes. The water- basin* began to evaporate and to shrink to 
inland seas, while the intervening country became a desert. The Largest 
remains of former enormous vvjitcr-ljasiiis are the salt Caspian Sea and 
the sweet-water Aral Sea. In both regions all the moisture that falls 
evaporates, so that no rivers reach the open sea; most of them ooze away 
in the sand, and only the greatest, mch ils the Syr, Amu, III, Chu, 
Tarim, low into large inland sea*. The feet that the evaporation is 
greater than the fall of moisture, and that the latter takes place chiefly 
iu the cold season, has important consequences* which account for the 
desert nature of the land. All the salt which is released by the 
weathering and decomposition of the soil remains in the ground, and 
only in the higher regions with greater falls of moisture, mad by the 
banks of rivers is the soil sufficiently lixiviated to be (st for cultivation. 
Everywhere else 1* steppe and desert absolutely uneulti vnble. The surface 
of the land can be divided into sis categoric*: sand-deserts, gravel- 
deserts* salt-steppes, loam-steppes, loess-land, and rocky mountains. 

Of these the saud-dcsorbi form by far the greatest part. They 
consist of fine drift-sand* which the driving storm wind forms into sickle¬ 
shaped shifting dunes (barkhiuu). The loo*e drift-sand is waterless, and 
for the mrat part without vegetation; the barkhanji however, here and 
there display a Few poor saxaul and other shrubs; human life is impossible* 
The gravel-deserts abo very extensive* which fonn the transition between 
the sand-destttB and the steppes, have a sparse vegetation and serve the 
nomads its groring-grounds in their wanderings to and from winter 
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quarters and summer pastures* The adjoining salt steppes comb ting 
of loam and sand* are so impregnated with salt thoJt the latter 
-eitlc* down on the surface like rime. Ill spring they bear a >canty 
vegetation, which! on account of its saline Natures affords excellent pasture 
for numerous flock* of *h©ep. During the rain of autumn and spring 
the Iciiim-skppes, consisting of lucss-soil mixed with much wtmd, are 
covered with luxuriant verdure and myriads of wild flower*, specially 
tulips and T cm the drier ground* with camel-thorn [AMagi rawkirum), 
without which the camel could nut exist for any length of time. These 
steppe* form the read posture* of the no muds. Ln the loess-land 
agriculture and gardening are only possible where the ^oil ha- been 
sufficiently softened by min fall and artificial canals* and is constantly 
irrigated* It forms the sub-MJil of all cultivable oast*. Without irri¬ 
gation the soil becomes in summer m hard m concrete* and its vegetation 
dies completely* The oases comprise only two per cent, of the total area 
of Turkestan, As a rule the rocky mountains are quite Imre ; they consist 
of black gleaming stone cracked by frost and heat* and are waterless. 

Roughly speaking these difference* of vegetation follow- one another 
from south to north* viar„ the salt-! the *&fed- and tlie grass-steppes* A little 
below BQP N, latitude the landscape of West Asia changes in consequence 
of ii greater fall of moisture. The undrained lakes become less frequent, 
the rivers reach the sea (l.shitil, Tobol T etc. ), and trees appear, i I eit L begi1i£, 
as a transition to the compact forest-larid, the treo^teppe uti the very 
fertile black earth**' On the Yenisei are park-like districts with splendid 
grans plains,, and luxuriant tree*. Northward come endk=*s pinc-fore-sls, 
and beyond them* towards the Arctic Sea, is the moss-steppe or 
tundra. 

The climate js typically continental* with icy cold winters, hot 
rammers, cold nighty and hot days with enormous fluctuations of 
tempera t ure. The warmth increases quickly from winter to spring and 
decrease* just as quickly from rammer to autumn. In West Turkestan* 
the rammer is almost cloudlet and milder* ntid at this time the steppes 
become deserts. On account of the dryne** little msow falls; as a rule it 
remains Ioo*e and is whirled aloft by the north-east storm wind [kart in)* 
These storm Imram are just as terrible as the summer storms of suit-dust 
in Tftmj-Ctispia at a temperature of 104 to IIS' Fahr Considering 
that in sum in ef the temperature Sometimes reaches 118 in the shade* 
exceeding body-heat by 20\ and that in winter it sinks below - 31% 
mul further that the heat, especially in the ttiud-deserts* reaches a 
degree at which the white of egg coagulates* the climate, even if 
not deadly, should be very injurious to man; Hindustan, which is 
fur less hut* enervates the European on account of the greater 
moisture, and hiLi changed the Aryan, mice so energetic* to the weak 
and cowardly Hindu* Nmttebs the contrary is the case. The 
climate of Turkestan is wholesome, and ib people are long-lived and 
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healthy, Anil that especially in the hot summer, on nernunt: of the un- 
paralleled Jrvnws of tilt air. Once sediiniitiseii, one besrs the heat very 
ivell, and likewise the extreme told of winter. The climate of Central 
Asia farthers a nspul bodily and mental development and premature 
agoing, a* well us corpulence, especially among the Altaians. Obesity 
is even regarded os a distinction, and it became so native to the mounted 
nomads that it accompanied them to Europei it is charru-teristk of all 
the nomads who have invaded Europe; and Hippocrates mentions it 
expressly as a characteristic of the Scythians. The climate of Turkestan 
also influences the character, leading to an apathy which create* indiffer¬ 
ence to the heaviest blows of fate, mid even accompanies the condemned 

tfl the SCfllfoltL 

The entire West Asiatic region from the salt-steppes to the compact 
forest-land forms one economic whole. The well-watered northern part, 
which remains green throughout the summer, feeds countless herds in 
the watiii season, but affords no pasturage in winter owing to the 
deep snow. On the other hand, the southern part, which ii poor in 
vdt^r—the grass-, sand-, and .salt-steppe*—i* uninhabitable in summer. 
Thus the northern part provides sampler pastures, the southern—the 
Aral-Caspian basin—winter pastures to one and the same nomad 

people , . ,, 

The nortmd then is the son and product of the peculiar and variable 
constitution—which nevertheless is an indivisible economic whole—of the 
Asiatic background. Any agriculture, worthy of the name, is impossible 
in the steppes and desert*— I he few oases excepted—on sccount of the 
dryness of the summer, when animals also Hud no food- Life on the 
step|WH and deserts is only jmssible in connexion either with the 
Siberian gras?-region or with the mountains. This life is necessarily 
extreme!v hard and restless for man and beast and it creates a condition 
of nomadism, which must At the same time be a mounted nomadism, 
seeing that a wagon would be an impossibility in the long trackless 
wanderings over mountain and valley, river and swamp, and that good* 
and chattels, together with the dkjoi liable dwellings, call only be carried 
on the backs of beasts of burden. 

Setting aside the Glacial Period and the small Bruckner cycle of 
85 vinrs or so, the climatic changes of Central Asia, according to 
Huntington >, fall intu cycles of several hundred year}’ duration within 
which the aridity rises and sinks considerably. “ All < entral *\>ia 
ha* undergone a series of climatic pulsations during historic times. 
Then,* seems to be strong evidence that at the time of Christ or 
earlier the climate was much Minister and more propitious than it now 
k Then during the lir,t few centuries of the Christian era there 
appears to have liven an epoch of increasing aridity. It culminated 
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About A.n. 900, at which time the dinuite appears to hiivc been drier 
than at present. Next ivime on epoch of more propitious climate which 
readied its acme about a.d. 000. There is a little evidence of n second 
epoch of aridity which was especially marked in the twelfth ccntuiy. 
Finally, in the later Middle Aj{e>, a rise in Lhe level of the Caspian Sea and 
the condition of certain ruin* render it probable that climatic conditions 
once again became somewhat favorable, only to give place ere lone to 
the present aridity 1 . 4 * 

But Central Asia Etas not been, since the beginning of historic 
records, in a state of dmecatian, The process of “ geological K desic¬ 
cation was already ended in prehistoric times, and even the oldest 
historic accounts testify to the same climatic conditions as those of 
to-day. The earliest Babylonian kings maintained irrigation works.and 
Hammurabi (H3rd rent. n.r.) had canals mode through the land, one 
of which bore his name. Thus, as at present, without artificial irriga- 
tion agriculture was not possible there 4200 yean ago. Palestine's 
climate too has not changed in the least since Biblical times; its present 
waste condition is the result of Turkish mi^niruiugvinent, and It jot has 
proved from the cultivated plants grown in the earliest thus that the 
temperature of China has remained the same for 3300 years. Curtius 
Rufus and Arrian give similar accounts of Bactrim 

Amid the enormous wastes there are countless sand-buried ruins of 
populous cities, monasteries and villages and chokcd-up canals standing 
on ground won from the waste by systematic canalisation; where the 
system of irrigation wag destroyed, the earlier natural state, the desert, 
returned. The causes of such destruction are manifold’. 1. hjtrl.h- 
(jiinke. 2, A iolent min-:-, pouts after which the river does not find its 
former bed, and the canals receive no more water from it. 3. On the 
highest edge of the steppe, at the foot or the glacier, lie enormous Ikt 
lumps of ddms, and here the canalisation liegins. If one side of this heap 
rises higher than the other, the direction of the current h shifted, and 
the oases nurtured by the now foreakcn stream became derelict. But tlie 
liabitable ground simply migrate* with the river. Ir, for example, a 
river altered its course four time# in historic time*, three series 0 f r uins. 
renimn behind; but it i* erroneous simply to add these ruins together, 
and to conclude from them that the whole once formed a flourishing 
land which has become waste, when in reality the three series of settle- 
mi-tits did not Hoi Irish side by side but consecutively. This fallacy 
vitiates all accounts which assume a progressive or periodic desiccation 
■is t lu chief cause of the abandonment of oases. 4. Continuous drought 
m consequence of which the rivers become so waterless that they cannot 

* b >- 
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feed the caimb of the lower river-bavin, and thus the QW affected rmmt 
become parched, and are not always resettled m more favourable vears. 

5. Neglect of the extreme care demanded in the mlminiHtratKih of the 
canal system, tf irrigation is extended in the district next the mountain 
from which the water comes, just so much water is taken fro m the lower 
oast*, But in tills ease too nothing is lost which cannot be replaced in 
another direction; utos verxd if un oasis on the upper course of the 
river disappears through losing its canal system, the lower river course thus 
becomes well watered and make* possible the formation of a new oiwjr + 
fi r The most terrible mbd&fcj i* the work of enemies In order to make 
the whole ommi liable to tribute they need only seize the main canal; and 
the nomads often blindly plundered and destroyed every thing, A single 
mid was enough to transform hundreds of oatfs into adies and dwt 
The nomads moreover not only mined countless cities and villages of 
Central Asia, but they also denuded the steppe itself, and promoted 
drift-sand by sunseks* uprooting of trees and bullies for the sake of 
firewood. But for them, according to Berg, there would be little drift- 
sand in Centra] Asia, for, in bis opinion, all sand-foroialions must in 
time become firm. All the sand-dcscrte which he observed on the Ami 
Sea and in ScmiryerheiLsk were originally firm, and even now most of 
them are still kept firm by the vegetation. 

With the varied dangers of irrigation *y*tcms it is impossible to 
decide in the case of each group of ruin* what causes have products I 
them; it ifl therefore doubtful whether we can place in the foreground 
the secular changes of climate. It is nut even true that the cultivation 
of the oases throve better in the damper and cooler period* than in Ihe 
arid and hot ones. Thus the oases of Turfftfi in Chinese Turkestan, 
which is so extremely arid and so uiundurubly hot in summer, are 
exceptionally fertile. We may therefore conclude that the cultivation 
of the oases was considerably more extended in the clamper and 
cooler periods, but comdembly less productive Bum in the arid and 
hot ones «f to-day- Cluuiges in the volume of water of single rivers 
and lakes are clearly apparent within short periods, and these lead 
to frequent local migration* of the peasant population oml to new 
construction* a* well m to the abandonment of irrigation canals. ITiu* 
there i* here a continual local Huctuaiion in the settlements, but history 
knows no thing of regular migrations of agriculturists. 

Still Ics* is an unfavourable elimalic change the cause of the nomad 
invasions of Kurope. The nomad does not remain at all during the 
Hummer in the parched steppe and desert; ami in the periods of inercasing 
aridity and summer heat South Siberia was warmer and the mountain 
glaciers retreated* and hence the pastures in both these directions were 
extended, The only etuiafcqoenee of this was that the distance between 
summer and winter pastures increased and the nomad had to wander 
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further And quicker. The computation in correct in itself, that the 
number of Animals that can be reared to the square mile depends on 
and varies with the annual rainfall 1 ; but the nomad is not hampered 
hy square miles; the poorer or richer the growth of gnu* the shorter 
or onger time he remains, and he is accustomed from ycAr to year to 
mtuations in the abundance of his flocks. Moreover a shifting nf the 
winter pastures is not impossible, for their autumn and spring vegetation 
is not destroyed by a progressive Aridity, and if the water current 
changes its bed, the nomad simply follows iL Further, the effect of 
a secular progressive aridity is spread over so many generations that it is 
tlt} catastrophic for aov one of them. The nomad invasions of China 
aru uropo must therefore have luul other causes; and we know some* 
thing about the invasions of several- nomad hordes—of the Avars, Turks 
(Osmans) and Cumans, for example. 

Kfnw the second half of the fifth century a. o,—that is, the time to 
which Huntington assigns the greatest aridity—there had existed in the 
°j\“ basin the powerful empire of the Ephthalite horde, on the mins of 
w-iueh t ie empire of the West Turks was founded in the middle of 
the ms th century. Hail Central Asia been at that time so arid and 
t lerefore poor in pasture, the then victorious horde would have driven 
out the other hordes m order to secure for themselves more posture land. 
Yet exactly the opposite took place; the Turks enslaved the other 
hordes. And when the Avars fled to Europe, the Turkish Khagan claimed 
therii back at the Byzantine Court. In like manner the Turks (Osmans) 
fled From the sword of the Mongols in 1235 from Khomsan to Armenia, 
and in 123 j the Cumans fled to Hungary, The violence of the Mongols 
is strikingly described by Gibbon; “from the Caspian to the Indus thev 
ruined a tnmt of many hundred miles which was adorned with the habi¬ 
tations am a hours of mankind, uad five centuries have not been sufficient 
to repair the ravages of four yearn.** Therefore the main cause of the 
numad invasions of Europe is not increasing aridity but political changes. 


There remains the question; How did the nomads originate? On 
the theory of a progressive desiccation It is assumed that the Aryan 
pasantTy of Turkestan were compelled to take to a nomad life through 
the degeneration of their fields to steppes ami wastes. But the peasant 
” to th f 50,118 incapable of a mode of life so unsettled, and requiring: 
of lorn much new experience. Bobbed of his corn-fields and reduced to 
beggary, could he be at the same time so rich as to procure himself the 
herds «f cattle necessary to his existence, and «> gifted with divination 

^ ", " it! : th ?! in ,^ flrdl ° f over immeasurable 

!w i ? s A fict ’ raa “ of disable M»il would bring alxmt only a 
!ur i[J J £lWMC ln Uk nunib ^ r of 'hhabiUnIft, The peasant «s such 
pearw , emigrated, or perished, and his home became a desert, 
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and was occupied by smother people who knew from experience how to 
mute uae of it in its changed state, hr. aa winter paring-ground. This 
new people must have been already nomadic, and have made their way 
from the pastures of the North and therefore they must have belonged 
to the Altaian rtce*. 

The delta oases have been the home of man from early prehistoric time, 
throughout Turkestan and northern Persia. The two oldest culture- 
strata of Allan* prove that the settlers of the first Culture cultivated 
wheat and barley, had rectangular houses of air-dried bricks, but only 
wild animals at first, out of which were locally domesticated the bug- 
homed ox, the pig and horse, anil successively two breeds of sheep. The 
second Culture had the domestic ox* both long- and short-homed, the 
pig, and the burse. The domestic goat, camel, and dog appear, and a new 
hornless breed of sheep. The cultivation of cereals was discovered in 
Asia long before n,c. H000. The domestication of cattle, pigs, and sheep, 
and probably of the horse, was accomplished at Anau between a,c, 8000 
and 6800- Consequently, the agricultural stage preceded the nomadic 
shepherd stage in Asia, It fallows, therefore, that before domestication 
of animals was accomplished, man kind in Central Asia was divided 
sharplv into two classes—settled agriculturists on the one hand* and 
hunters who wandered within a limited range on the other hand. When 
the nomadic hunters became shepherds, they necessarily wandered 
between ever-widening limits as the seasons and pasturage required for 
increasing herds. The establishment of the first domestic breeds of 
pigs, long-homed cattle, large sheep and horses, wn_s followed by a 
deteriorating dinrakevvhicb may have—a* Pumpelly, though quest ion ably* 
hmuiih*S'— changed these to smaller breeds. Dr Duerst identifies the 
second breed of sheep with the turbary sheep ( Torfoch/if )* and the pig 
with the turbary pig (TorfucJr^chx ), which appear as already domesti* 
cated in the neolithic stations of Europe, They must therefore have 
been descendants of those domesticated on the oases of the Anau district* 
They make their appearance in European neolithic stations apparently 
eontcmporaneouid v with an immigration of a people of a round-headed 
Asiatic type which *ecm* to have infiltrated gradually among the pre¬ 
vailing long-headed Europeans, The presumption b, therefore, that 
these animals were brought from Asia by this round-headed people, 
and that wo have in this immigration perhaps the earliest post-glacial 
factor in the problem of Asiatic influence in European racial ns well as 
cultural origins, for they brought with them both the art of cattle- 
breeding and some knowledge of agriculture. 

The skulls of the first and second cultures in Anau are nil 
dolichocephalic or inesocephalic r without n trace of the round-headed 
element. VVc are therefore justified in assuming that the dDinestiration 

1 Prisker, £1* 
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.sniff the forming of the several breeds of (tomestic aimiml* wore effected 
hy n li*ng-hended people. And since the people of the two auccesrive 
cultures were settled oasis-agriculturists and breeders, we may n^uie 
flat probable that agriculture jmd settled life in towns on ihe oases 
originated among people of a dolichocephalic type. Since Dr Duerst 
identifies the second breed of ;Jieep established during the first culture of 
Arum, with the turbary ?diccp in iurope, coidemponmeaiulv vvjth skults 
of the round-headed Gnleha type, it should follow’ that the domestic 
miiiiuds of the European neolithic stations were brought thither* together 
with wheat and barley, by round-headed i in migrants < of an Asiatic type), 
^inee the original agriculturists and breeders were long-headed, it ^eeins 
probable that the Immigrant* were brood-headed nomad*. who, having 
acijuifcd from the oasis people doinestic animals and nidhiienhiry 
agriculture ot the kind still practised by Ehe shepherd nomads of Central 
Asia, infiltrated among the neolithic settlements of Eastern and Central 
Europe, and adopted the stone-implement culture of the hurtling and 
fishing peoples among whom they came. In this connexion it is not 
without significance that throughout the whole historical period, the 
combination of titled tow n life and agriculture ha* been the fundamental 
characteristic of the Aryan-speaking Gtik'has. imd of the Iranians inhabit¬ 
ing A\ estom Central Asia and the Persian plateau, white the peoples of 
pure Asiatic monguloid type have been essentially shepherd noimuk who, 
a* already shewn, could have become sbephertb only alter the settled 
agriculturists of the uusc* had established domesticated breeds of 
cattle. 


The origin of the taming of wild into domestic animals is one of the 
nittal difficult problem* of economic history. What was its aim > The 
that we make of domestic arum ids r Certainly not, fur adaptability 
thereto could only gradually be imparted to the animals am! could not 
be foreseen; it could nut he anticipated that the cow and the goat 
would ever give more milk than their young needed, and tloit bey (Hid 
the time of lactation; nor could it lie anticipated that .dioep not woolly 
by nature "‘uuld develop a Heeee. liven for us it. would be too 
uneconomical to breed such a powerful animal and such a large con¬ 
sumer of fodder as the os merely for ti supply of meat; and "besides 
ln?ef is nut readily eaten in Central Asia. Moreover the wild ox is entirely 
unsuitable for draught, for it is out of the shyest us well as strongest and 
most dangerous of runmids. And it should lie specially i-mphasi/^d Unit 
a long step lie* between taming individual animal* and domestienting 
them, f«r a* a rule wild animals, however well tamed, do not breed in 
captivity. Consequently the domestication was not produced simply by 
laming or for economic ends. It Is the great service of Eduard Hahn' 
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to have kid down the theory that the domestication—involuntary 
and unforeseen —was the result of forcing for religion* purposes certain 
favourite animal* of certain divinities into reservation* where they 
remained reproductive* and at the same time gradually lost their or iginol 
wildness through peaceful contact with man. the beasts of sacrifice 
were taken from these enclosures. Thus originated the castrated ox 
which quiet)v let itself be yoked before the sacred car; anti by systematic 
milking for sacrificial purjosses the milk-secretion of the cow and the gnat 
w+Ls gradually increased. Lastly, when man perceived what he hail 
gained from the animals* lie turned to his own use the peculiarities 
thus produced by enclosure and gradual domestication. 

In general, cattle-rearing is unknown to the severest kind of 
nomadism K The ox soon dies of thirst* mid it has not sufficient 
endurance or speed far the enormous wanderings; its Hesh has little 
value in the steppe. The animals actually employed for rearing and 
food are consequently the sheep (to a less extent the goat os leader of 
the sheep Hocks), the hmwe T and here and there the n*s; also, in a 
smaller number, the two-humped camel (in Turan the one-humped 
dromedary as well) os n bent of burden. W here the district admits 
of it, and" long wanderings are not necessary (r-gv in Mongolia, in the 
Pamir, in the Amu^ddta, in South Russia, etc,), the Altaian lias engaged 
in cattle-breeding from the remotest times. 

A wealthv Mongolian possesses as many as GOJXH) horses and still 
more sheep* Rich Kirghiz sometimes have hundreds of camels, thousands 
of horses, tens of thousands of sheep* The minimum for a Kirghiz 
family of five h 5 oxen, S3 sheep, and 15 hordes, Some have fewer 
sheep, but the number of horses cannot sink below 15, for a stud 
of marcs with their foals, is indispensable for the production of 
knmiz. 

The Turkoman is poorest in horses. However, the Turkoman hur-e 
is the nobles! in the whole of I'entm! Asia, and tiurposse* all other breeds 
in speed, endurance, intelligence* faithfulness, and a marvellous sense 
of locality: it -erics' for riding and milk-giving nnly* and is ^iint 
a bca^it of burden, as are the camel, the dromedary', or the ox. 1 he 
Turkoman horse is tall, with long narrow' body, long thin legs and 
neck, und a small head; it L nothing but skin, bones, muscles, anil 
sinews, mid even with the best attention it does not fatten. The inane 
is represented by short bristly hairs. On their predatory expeditions 
the Turkomans often cover 650 miles in the waterless desert in five days* 
and that with their heavy booty of goods mid men. r l heir horses attain 
their greatest speed when they have galloped from 7 to H miles, and 
races over such a distance ox that from Loudon to Bristol art uot too 
much for them* Of course they owe their powers to the training oi 

3 Umkr Aouinrf and ndmwiUw f mfuinlcd-nmmd (Ger* J?dfrnwHfl r irfr) J etc,,, i* 
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thousands of years in the endless .steppe and deserts, and tn the 
continual plundering raids, which demanded the utmost endurance 
and privation of which horse and rider were capable. The least, 
attractive to look at in Turkestan is the Kirghiz horse, which is 
smalt, powerful, and strong-maned, During .snow-storm or frost it 
often does without fond for a long time. It La never sheltered under a 
rniil, and bears - 40" Fahr, in the open nir, and the extremes* summer 
luat, during which it can do without water for from three to four days. 

It can easily cover 80 miles a dav, and never tastes barley or oats in its 
life. 


The Altaian rides with a very short stirrup, and thus trotting would 
be too exhausting both for man and horse, so as a rule ho goes fit it walk 
or a gallop.^ Instead of tine trot there is another more comfortable move¬ 
ment in which the horse's centre of gravity moves steadily forward in a 
horizontal line, and shaking and jolting is avoided The home advances 
the two left feet one after the other, and then the two right feet (keeping 
the tunc oi four threshers) ; m this way it can cover ten mile* per hour. 
Ihe mont prized horees are the "ambiers,” which always move the two 
feet on one side simultaneously, and are sometimes "so swift that other 
“ aT T Ca f 1 5carcd - V k «P “P them at a gallop. Spins are unknown 
to the Altaian, and in the steppe horseshoes are not needed. The 
nomad spends the grater part of his life in the saddle; when he is not 
lying inactive in the tent he is invariably on horaeWk At the 
markets everybody is mounted. In the saddle all bargains are struck, 
meetings are held, Jhiiai.v is drunk and even sleep is taken. The seller 
too has In- wares—folt, furs, carpets, sheep, goats, calves—before, 
behind, and beneath him on his horec. The riding-horse must answer 
promptly to the hridle, and must not betray ills master by neighing 

during a raid. Therefore the youngstallion—for mares are not ridden_ 

ih t.akim from the ht k rd with ft lasso* and l rated. 

Ihe nomads of the Asiatic background all belong to the Altaian 
branch of .^ e <_ T ml-Altaian race, The Altaian primitive type displays 
the following characteristics; body compact, strong-ljoiied, small to 
medium-sired; trunk long; hands and feet often exceptionally small; 
teet thin and short, and, in ronsequenre of the peculiar method of 
riding (with, short stirrup), bent outwards, whence the gait i- very 
waddling; calves very little developed; head large anil brachycephalie; 
hue broad* cheek-bones prominent; mouth large and broad; jaw 
mescgnathic; teeth strong and snow-white; chin broad; nose broad 
and ttat; forehead low and little arched; cars huge; eyes considerably 
wale apart, deep-sunken, and dark-brown to piercing bkdk; ew-opening 
narrow, and slit obliquely, with an almost pcrpeuiiicular fold of skin 
^er iln: inner comer (Mongo!-fold), and with elevated outer comer: 
skin wl.eat-culour, light-buff (Mongob) to bi ooze-colour (Turks); hair 
* -tilt as a horse's mane, cool-hiack; beard scanty and bristly, often 
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entirely wanting,. generally only a moustache; bodily strength consider* 
able: scndtiveness to climatic influences and wounds slight; wight and 
hearing incredibly keen; memoir extraordinary. 

The Ufftl-Altaian lang uag es, branch off an follows i 
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Sis to ten blood-related tents (Mongol* jt/uiia )—on the average, 
families of five to six heads—form a camp ( Turk. aul t Mongol* khutor^ 
khotan, Roumanian inlun ) which wanders together; even the best 
gnamg'grouml would not admit of ft greater number together. 
The leader of the camp is the eldest i a ember of that family which 
possesses most animal Several camps make a clan (Turk. tire* 
Mongol, own ok). Hcott there are the general interests of the clan 
and also the individual internets of the camps* which latter frequently 
conflict. For the settlement of disputes an authority h umanxy* n 
personality who through wealth* mental capacity, uprightness, bravery, 
and wide relationships h able to protect the clan. As an election ot 
a chief is unknown to nomads* and they could not agree if it were 
(mown, the chieftainship is usually gained by a violent usurpation, and 
is seldom recognised generally. Thus the judgment of the chieftain 
S 3 mostly il decision to which the parties submit themselves more or lew 
voluntarily. 

Several clans form a tribe (j/ruA')* several trihes a folk ( r l urk. H T 
Mongol, tduxx)* Conflicts within the tribes and the folks are settled 
bv n union of the separate elan chieftains in an arbitration procedure in 
which each chieftain defends the claims of hh clan* but very often the 
collective decision is obeyed bv none of the parties. In time* of unrest 
great hordes have formed themselves out of the folks, and at the hind of 


uh, ill. 
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Sochi Organisation 


tKcse stood a Khflgpa or a Khan. The hordes, like the folks and tribe*, 
fonji a separate whole only in so far as they are oppos'd to other 
hurtle.*, folks, and trilies. The horde protects its parts from the rental u- 
!“5 hordes, just as dot- the folk and the triho, Thus all three are 
III a real sense insurance societies for the protection of common 
IU tvres t-S. 


Lhe organisation huscd on genealogy is much dislocated bv political 
occurrences, tor in the Steppe the peoples like the drift-sand, are in 
constant motion. One people displaces or bunk* through another, 
and so we hud the same tribal name among people* widely separated 
mm. one another. Moreover from the names of great'war-heroes 
nruse tribal names for those often quite motley conglomeration* »f 
peoples who were united for a considerable time under the conqueror’* 
W and then remained together, for example the Seljukfl. if,begs. 
UiagnLu*, (.Ismail* and many others. This easy new formation, 
exchange, and It** of the tribal name lia* operated from the earliest 
times mid the numerous awarm* of imunds who forced their way into 
hurope under the most various name* one really only different olfkhoota 
of the ^ime few nations. 


the organisation of the nomads rest* on a double principle The 
greater union* caused by political circumstance*, haring no direct 
connexion with the life and needs of the people in the desert, often 
cease soon after the death of their creator; on the other hand the 
camps, the dans, «»d in part the trilies rklso, retain un organic life, and 
take deep root a the life of the people. Not merely tiie con¬ 
sciousness of their bU»d-rel«tfon*hip but the knowledge of l lie degree 
. rel*tionship is thoroughly alive, and every Kirghiz bov know* ho 
jrtt-afalar, that is, the names of his seven forefathers. What is outside 
this is regarded as the remoter relationship. Hence a homogeneous 
political organisation of large masses 1 h uii frequent and transitory, and 
to-day among the Turks it Ls only the Kam-Kirghu people of East 
Turkestan—who are rich in herds—that live under a central govern- 
ii.ent-th.it of on hereditary J&i-Munaj,, beneath whom the Jfo™, 
also hereditary, of the Separate toil**, with a council of the “ JL.’ 
licartU (atoakal i) of the separate dans, rule and govern the people 
rather ^ despotically. What among the Turk* « the except ion. wra 
from the earliest time* known to history the rule among the Monrala 
who were despotically governed by tliuir princes. The Khan wielded 
unlimited authority over all. No one dared to settle in any pla» to 
whmh he hurl not bew assigned. The Khan directed the princes, they 
£, t “- lD ^ the 'Uhoiisand-men* the “hundred-men," and 
tire ten-men. Whatever was ordered them was promptly carried 

forewL" *K rUlin dCaU ' ** Withuut ft mun nur 1 hut’toward* 

,wS hCJ WCi y JUSl “ lwrbf ™ “ the Turks. The origin of 
sin among the Altaian* is to be traced to a subjugation by 
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another nomad horde* which among the Turkish Kazak-Kirghiz and 
the Mongol Kalmuck* of the Volga developed into a nobility (“white 
bones,' 1 ’ the female sox “white flesh”) in contrast; with the common 
people (“black bone*," 14 black flesh”}. 

The tnin-sitorine^ of the wider unions on the one hand, and the 
indestructibility of the clans and camps on the cither, explain why exten¬ 
sive separations, especially among the Turko-Tartars^ were of constant 
occurrence. The desert rear* to independence and freedom from restraint 
small patrinrchrilly-directed family alliance* with u grav-bcards " {ak- 
sakats) from families of aristocratic strain lit their heath "these fund lies 
boost of their direct descent from some Sultan, Reg or famous Batffr 
(“hero," Ttcte robber, eat tie-thief). But the “ gmy-beanls" mostly 
exercise the mere shadow oi dominion, Hit Turkomans say: '■ We are 
a people without a head, and we won't have one either; among us each 
is Padishah " z as on appendage to this, “ Sahara is full of Sheikhs.” 

The wanderings of the nomads arc incorrectly designated when they 
are called “ roaming” wanderings, for not even the hunter H roams." He 
Ull* hi* definite Imu ting-ground*, and always returns to hi* accustomed 
place*. Still more regular are the wanderings of the nomads, however 
far thev extend. Tlie longest are those of the Kirghiz who winter by 
the And Sen and have their so aimer postures ten degrees of latitude 
further north in the -.teppes of Troitsk and Omsk. The distance, 
allowing for tlie zig-zag course, come* to more than 1000 miles* so that 
each year the nomad must cover £000 miles with all his herds and other 
good*. 

During the winter the nomad in the desert is* so to speak, a prisoner 
in his tent, practical, neat, and comfortable as this is. It is a rotunda 
15 feet high, mid often over 30 feet broad. It* framework consists of 
n wooden lattice in six to ten separable divisions which can be widened 
out, or pushed together for [tucking. Above tin* come* the roof-frame 
of Sight rafters which come together in a ring above. This is the 
opening For air, light and smoke, and is only covered At night and 
during severe told. Inside a matting of steppe-gm^ run* round the 
framework, and outside is a felt covering bound round with ropes of 
tamer* hair. Tent-pegs and ropes protect the tent from being over¬ 
turned bv the violent north-ead orkmu during which the hearth-tire 
must be put out. As the felt obaotba and emits Very little heat, the 
tent is warm in winter, and cool in summer. Inside the tent the sacks 
of victuals hang on the points of the wall-lattice ; on the rafters above 
are the weapon*, harness saddles, and, among the heathen tribes, the 
idol*. Behind the- hearth, tlie seat of honour for guests and old men is 
spread with the best felt and carpets; in front of the hearth is the place 
for drinking-vessel* and sometimes for fuel, the latter consisting of 
camel- mil eat tie-dung, since lire wood is found only iu a few- places 
in the steppes and desertx The nomaddife admit* of only the must 


cu. xrr. 
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The Tent and its Contents. Property in Land 


necessary and least breakable utensils: for preparing food for all in the 
font there i* a huge cast-iron caldron, acquired in Chmwe or Illusion 
IruJtic, with tripod and tong*; a trunk-like ftwwfc-viit 0 f f our 
move-hides thickened with fat; tornib-bottlw, olid water-bottla of 
- wr * wooden dltsts tubs mid runs hot[yw L d put of pittas of wood 
or gourds; wooden dishes, drinking-bowls, and spoons; among the 
slave-hunting 1 urkouion* abort and long chains, iiiiuiaales, fetters, and 
iron collar* al» hung in the tent to the right of the entrance 

l-he ucconiniodatiun provided by the tent, and the economising of 
space is astonishing; from fong ^*t times everything has had its 
5g" d Id-ice; there is room for forty men by day, and twenty by 
mght, notwithstanding the many objects hanging and lying about, 
the master of the household, with tlic men, omipic-t the place of 
honour; left and right of the hearth are the sleeping-places (felt, which 
*" ro4, ° d u y “ lhe daytime); left of the entnm™ the wife and the 
women mid children, to the right the male slaves, do their work. For 
anyone to leave his wonted place unnecessarily, or without the order of 
the master, would be an unheard-of proceeding. I» three-quarter. of mi 
hour n Luge tent w be put up and furnished, anil it can be taken to 
piece* ami packed just as quickly; even with movables and stores 
it is so nght that two camels suffice to carry it. The Nogni-Tartars 
™riy their Wkct-hkc felt tents, which are only 8 to 10 feet in diameter, 
on two-wheeled carts drawn at a trot by small-sired oxen. I„ Die 
thirteenth century, under Chfogh* ami his follows, the Mongol. 
W cart-tents, drawn by one camel, aa store-huhL, 

but only III the Volgn-distnct and not in their own country in Mon- 
goiio- they also put their great tent#-** much as thirty feet in 
diameter mi carts drawn by twenty-four own twelve in a line 1 The 
nature of the ground admitted of this procedure and consequently the 
font had not to be taken to piece* at each stopping-place (as mud 
be dune in the sfopfMs and deserts), but only where a considerable 
bolt was made. In South Ruaaia such wagon-fonta date from the 
oldest times, and were already in use among the Scythians. 

Among a continually wandering pastoral people the interests of 
nctglik’Ura often collide, as we know front the Bibles W of Abraham 
and Lot. I hus a definite jmrtition of the land comes about, 4 folk 
or a section of a folk-a tribe-regards a certain stretch of land as ifo 
special property, and tolerate* no trespass from anv neighbour whatso¬ 
ever. Ibc tnbe, again, consist* of elans and the latter of camps, which 
m their turn, regard ports of the whole tribal district as their own’ 
Tim produces a very confused medley of districts, over which the 
iialmdrod camp* wander. In spring and autumn the nomad ran 
Irnil abundant fodder almost everywhere, in consequence „f the greater 
moisture and luaunant grow crop. The winter and summer abode. 

* Habrequi* in Rtewi/, ir. p. 230; Mono Pole, r. 365, 
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demand definite conditions for the prosperity of the herds. The 
winter settlement must not have too revert a climate, the summer 
gnuin^-gTonml must be jl^ c?xempt ns possible from the terrific plague 
of insects. Since many inon' cunditS oils must tie satinfied for the 
winter than for the summer pastures, it is the winter quartern which 
determine the density of the nomad population. Thus the wealth of a 
jk-ople accords with the abundance of their winter quarters,, and all 
internal encounters and campaigns of funner enm tune* are to be regarded 
m a constant struggle for the best winter «til«nent*. 

In winter, whenever possible, the some places a* have been uml for 
long times past are occupied; in the deep-lying valley of a once-existing 
river, not over-exposed to the wind, with good water, and gnmng-pLaee* 
when? the snow- settles as little as pc*sible, and the i-tusL years dung 
makes the ground wanner and, at the same time, provider fad* Here 
at the end of October the tent, made wanner by another covering, in 
pitched, protecting the nomad from the raging winter Imran and the 
numbing cold. The herds, however, remain in the open air without n 
sheltering roof, mid must scrape for the ogives the withered till rub 4 -, 
stalks, and root* from the snow. Hey get terribly thin; indeed sheep, 
camel**, and oxen perish when the snow falls sleep, and the horses in 
scraping for fodder l ram pie down the plants and make them line a table, 
or when ice forms and shut* out sustenance entirely. Hut in early spring 
the situation improves!, especially for the sheep, which, from mere skeie- 
tons, revive and get fat on the sult-steppc* where « cursory inspection 
reveals no vegetation on the glittering crust of unit. p lhe wdt-pastures 
are incomparably more nourishing (ban the richest Alpine incfu lows, olid 
without salt there would h? no shi^p*rvaring nomads in Central Aria. 
To freshen the qiring-jja-dumge the itcppc is burnt off as *000 as the 
mow hod melted, as the dry lost year's steppe-gnu^ gets malted under 
the Allow, and won til retard the sprouting of the new graMl the ground 
manured by the ashes then get* luxuriantly gnxm afU-r a few days. 

In the middle or at the end of April, during Use lambing of the 
diecp, and Use foaling of the mares, pfepamtiom for striking the winter 
Urn t an? maria, At this time the uni mats yield roast milk, and a *tstck 
of hard cheese {kurutj in in rule. At the beginning of May the atcpjse 
begins lo dry up, and the intolerable insects appear. Now the goods 
which are * 1.1 peril nous for the summer arc secretly buried, the tent is 
struck, and loaded with nil ttoccssnry goods and chattels on the decorated 
camels. It 1 b the day of greatest rejoicing for the nomad, who leaver 
his in hasp! table winter quarter? in festal attire. 

The winter quarter* are regarded m the fixed property of the in¬ 
dividual tent owners, hut the summer pastures are the common prcijierty 
of the dan. Here each member of the clan, rich or poor, \ma in theorv 
the right to settle where he likes. Hut the wealthy and illustrious 
always know how to secure the boat place?.. To effect this each camp keeps 
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the rime of departure to the summer pastures and the direction to he 
tnfcen ns secret as possible; at the same time it make* an arrangement 
with the nearest-related camps, in conformity with which they suddenly 
depart in order to reach their goal as quick! v as possible. If the place 
chosen is already occupied, the next which is still free is taken. At the 
beginning of spring, when the gross is still scanty, the canips ctm remain 
only a very short time—often one day nr even onlv half a day— in one 
place; Later on in their more distant wandering—From well to well—they 
can .stay for weeks in the ml me place. At midsummer movement is more 
rapid, and in autumn, with on ino'ensing abundunce of water, it is again 
slower. In the *£uid<le>eri the nomad hods the wells covered bv drift- 
santh and he must .dig down to them afresh, if necessary daily- The 
regulation of these wanderings is undertaken by the (tkmkfi/jt, not always 
according Injustice. 

The cattle can easily be taken olF by a hostile neighbour, for the 
steppe is free and ojkil Therefore the nomads of the steppes, unlike 
the nomads of the mountains^ do not split themselves into single families. 
They oonrtttltlv need a small war-band to recover the stolen booty Gram 
the enemy* On the other hand, the instinct of self-preservation often 
driven a whole people to violate their neighbours' rights of property. 
When there h dearth of fodder the cattle are ruined, and the enterprise 
and energy of the owner cannot avert calamity. The impoverished 
nomad infallibly gpea to the wall as a solitary individual, arid only 
seldom is he, as a former wanderer (lihon-a\ capable of bocommg a 
despised settler (tohomru). For he feels it to be the greatest misfortune 
and humiliation whm he must take to the plough, somewhere by a 
watercourse on the edge of the desert : and so long as the Joss of all his 
herds lias not hopelessly crushed him, he does not resign himself to that 
terrible fate which Mohamet has proscribed with the words: whereve r 
this implement has paidanled, it has always brought with it servitude 
find shame,"' 

In spring, when severe frost suddenly sets in after the first thnw + and 
the till ei Layer of snow is covered in a single night with a crust of ice 
an inch thick, the cattle cannot scrape food out of the snow, and the owner 
cannot possibly supply a substitute. When the frost continues hundred* 
nf thousands of lieasts perish, and whole districts previously rich in herds 
become suddenly poor, bn as soon he ice appears the people affected 
leave their winter quarters, and penetrate far into their neighbour* 
territory until they find food for their herds. If they ate successful a 
pnrt at least of their cattle is saved, ami when the weather changes they 
return home. But if all their cattle perish entirely, they must starve 
if they are unwilling to rob their wealthy neighbour of a part of his 
berth*. Bloody feuds occur too in autumn on the return from tbe 
*usmner pastures, when the hordes have become fat and powerful and the 
longer nights favour and cover long rides, Hk nomad now carries out 
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the mills uf robber) ;ind revenge resolved upon anil skilfully plumed in the 
suiTini&r, and then he goes to Ids winter quarters. 

Hut how can these burbarou* robber* live together without exter¬ 
minating each other ? They an- bridled by an old and tyrannical king, 
invisible to themselves, the deb (custom, wont). This prohibits robbery 
and murder, immorality mid injustice toward* associated in times of 
peace; but the strange neighbour is outlawed; to rob, enslave ur kill 
him is an heroic deed. The uomadF ideas of justice are leuuirknhlv 
similar to those of our ancestors. Every offence is regarded ns an injury 
tu the interests of a lit low-in mu and b expiated by iudeinnhicaiSun of the 
loser* Among the Ka&ik-Kirghiz anyone who Itu killed a man of the 
plebs (a 44 black bone 1 "), whether wilfully or accidentally makes rnj differ¬ 
ence, must compensate the relations with a Jtun (i.r. 1 000 sheep or 
100 horses or oil camels). The slaughter of a (L white twine " casts a 
sevenfold bun r .Murder of their own wives, children„ arid slaves goes 
unpunished, since they them selves are the losers. If a Kirghiz steals an 
animal, he must restore it together with two of the same value. If n 
wrong-doer is unable to pay the Hue, bis nearest relation*, and failing 
them the whole camp, must provide it. 

The principal food consists of milk-products—not of the fresh milk 
itself, which is only taken by children and the sick. A spcckd 
Turko-Tartmr food is t/ognrt n prepared with leaven from curdled milk. 
The Mongols also eat butter—the mote rancid the more palatable— 
dripping with dirt, and carried without wrapping in their hairy greasy 
coat-pockets. From mures milk, which yields no cream, hmiz (Kirghiz), 
tfhcgnn (Mtmgolish) is fermented®, im extreme!v nutritious drink which is 
good for consumption and frtmi which by itself life can he sustained, How¬ 
ever, it keeps only a few hours* after which it becomes too flour anil idtbrves- 
cent, and so the whole supply must be drunk at oneo. In Minimer, with an 
abundance of mints, there is such a superfluity of ktimiz that hospitality 
b unlimited, and half Altai is always drunk* The Turkomans and Kani- 
Kalpaks, who possess few horses and no studs, drink kumh seldom- The 
much-drunk ninja from fermented un^kinmd camel, vow* mid sheep-milk 
quenches thirst for hours, just as does the kefir of the Tartars from cowV 
milk. r Flie nintr\, alter being condensed by ladling, and dried hard as 
stoiii: into little halls in the sun, is made into frurtf, burnt, which aci be 
kept fur months and is the only means of making hitter salt-water 
drinkable. According tu Marco Polo it formed the pmvision of the 
Mongol armies and if the horseman could not quench his thirst m any 
other way, he opened one of his horse's veins and drunk the blood. From 
homz iLiid also from millet a strong spirit (Kirghiz bozu} is diatilled, 

1 ZsinWrcliW (AtP, 508) mentions tlto -clrink kmp Jit the Turkish KhftnV 
KubruijiUS U,ri. Ia63) (varkiit epmaf) eunoii^ the MoripU^ and 

llm prince* drink fiflrq cwuut, Murcn Fob, krmiz 1 4II OOrraptigoi of the ward 
kumiz. 
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whifh produces (Jcad-drytikcnness followed by a pleasant Nirvana* 

sensation. 

A com parison of Rubniqtiis' account with that of Radiol shews that 
the dairying among [he Altaians has remained the same from the earliest 
time*. A Into acquisition from China* him:! only available for the 
wealthier, is the “ brick-tea*’ 1 which b abo a currency* and a substitute 
for money* 

Little meat is eaten* notwithstanding the ahuikdaficc of the herd*; it 
is only customary on festive occasions or as a consequence of a visit of 
special honour. In order not to lessen the stock of cattle* the people 
content themselves with the cattle that are sick beyond recovery* or dead 
and even decaying. The meat is eaten boiled* and the broth drunk 
afterward*. Only the Volga-Kalmucks and the E&r&4urghk* who are 
very rich in flacks, live principally on sheep and horse meat. That the 
Iluns and Tartars ate raw- meat softened by being carried under Qie 
saddle, is a mistake of the chronicler*. At the present time the mounted 
nomads are accustomed to put thin strip of salted raw meat on their 
horses' sores* before saddling them* to bring about a speedy healing. 
But this meat* impregnated with the sweat of the horse and rocking 
intolerably, is absolutely uneatable*. 

From the earliest times* on account of the enormous abundance of 
game, bunting has been eagerly practised for the sake of food and skins* 
or as sport* either with trap and snare* or on horseback with falcon and 
eagle. From Persia came the long-haired greyhound in addition. Fish¬ 
ing cannot be pursued by long-wandering nomads, and they make no 
use even of the best-stocked rivers. But by the lakes and the rivers 
which do not dry up* fashing is on important source of food among short- 
wandering nomads. 

For grain the seeds of wild-growing cemils arc gathered; here and 
there millet is grown without difficulty, even on poor soil. A bag of 
millet-meal suffices the horseman for days ; a handful of it with a drink 
of water appeases him well enough. Thus bread is a luxury for the 
nomad herdsman* and the necessary grain con only be procured in barter 
for the products of cattle-rmring and house-industry. But the Kirghiz 
of Ferghana in their short but high wanderings on the Pamir anil Alai 
high above the hist agricultural settlements, which only extend to 

+G00 feet, carry on an extensive agriculture (summer-wheat, millet* 

barley) by means of slaves and labourers at a height of 8500 feet* 
while they themselves climb with their herds to a height of 15*800 feet* 
and partly winter in the valleys which are free from snow in winter 1 . 
The nomad* vat vegetables seldom* as only carrots and on Soils grow 
in the steppe*. The half-settled agricultural half-nomads of to-day 

1 Rubraquh, pp, 227 fc J TUdloff* l pp. 425 f. ■ Mrddccifbrfl\ pp. tm £ 

1 SdiWmr*, Ttsrkeitan, p. Q9 (note). 
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can be left out of consideration 1 . According to Plano Carpirn the 
Mongols hast neither breiid nor vegetables nor leguminous food, nor 
anytiling else except meat, of which they ate so little that other 
peoples could scarcely have lived on it. However, in summer they 
consumed an enormous quantity of milk, and that failing in winter, one 
or two bowls of thin millet boiled in water in the morning, and nothing 
more except a little meat in the evening. 

We see that from lhe earliest times the Altaian numad has lived by 
animal-rearing, and in a subsidiary degree by hunting and Ashing, at id 
here and there by a very scanty agriculture. As among sonic hordes 
especially the old Magyars, fishing and hunting are made much of, 
many believe that they were originally a hunting and fishing folk* and 
took to cattle-rearing later. This is an impossibility. The Magyar*, 
just ns were the others were pure nomads even during winter, other¬ 
wise their herds would have perished. Hunting and fishing they 
pursued only m stop-gaps when milk failed, A fishing and bunting 
people cannot so easily become mounted nomads, and least of all 
organised in such a Leirihly warlike way as were the Magyars, 

The innate voracity of the Turko-Tartars is the consequence a:' the 
climate. The Bedouin in the latitude of 20* to 32% at ft mean temperature 
of 86® F. can easily l>e more abstinent and moderate with his single meal 
a day (meat* dates, truffles) than the Altaian in the freezing cold, between 
the latitudes of 38 s and 58\ with hb three copious meals. The variable 
climate ftnd Lis consequences—hunger in ivf liter, superfluity in summer 
—have so hardened the Altaian that he can without difficulty hold out 
for days without water, and for weeks (in a known case forty-two day's) 
Ln a snowstorm without any food; but he tan also consume a six-months'- 
old wether at one sitting, and is ready to repeat the dose straight off! 

Originally the Altaian clothed himself in skills* leather* and felt, and 
not till later in vegetable-stuff* acquired by barter, tribute, or plunder. 
Today the outer-coat of the Ka/ak- Kirghiz is still made of the shining 
skin, of a foal with the tail left on for ornament. The The idan-Mongols 
wear next their bare skin a felt gown, with the addition of a skin in 
winter only* and leather breeches. All Central Asiatics wear the high 
spherical sheep-skin cap {also used ns a pillow), the tihapan (similar 
to a dressing-gown and consisting of fur or felt in winter), leather boobs, 
or felt stocking* bound round with rags. Among many tribes the ludr 
of the men is worn long or shaved off entirely (Herodotus tells of u 
snub-nosed, iliaven-headed people in the lower Uml), and the Magyars* 
C Limans and others were shorn bare* but for two pigtalb. 

The wife occupies a very dependent position. On her shoulder* fall* 
the entire work of the household, the very manifold needs of which are 
to be satisfied almost entirely by home industry. She must take down 

1 For the transition firoin the nomad Lo the hfllf-namad tflato r r Vdmbery, 
TQrktnmik s p. l?L 
Cfth xll. 
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the tent* pack it up* load it on camels, uml pitch it; she mmt prepare 
leather, fdi, I mther-bottles, curds waterproof material-, and colours 
from various plants; she must spin and weave wool mid hair; she must 
moke clothes* collect camel- and cattle-dung, knead it with dust into 
totigh paste and form and dry it into cakes ; she must saddle and bridle 
horses and camels, milk the sheep, prepay kumhi t kumt* and airan^ and 
graze the herds of sheep in the night—for the husband docs this only hy 
day, and in Addition only milks Hie mares: his remaining occupation is 
almost entirely war and plundering. To ahure the domestic work would 
he for an Altaian patorfftiiii lilts an mihcard-of humiliation. 

Originally the choice of a wife was el* unrestricted among Jill the 
Altaians as among the Mongols, who* according to Plano Carpini 
and Marco Polo, might marry any relative and non-relative except 
their own mothers and daughters, and sisters hy their own mothers* 
But to-day several nomad peoples are strictly esogaiuJc. The bride 
was chosen by the father, when still in her childhood; her price {kojkfm} 
was twenty-seven to a hundred mFires,, and her dowry had roughly the 
same value. Polygamy was consequently only possible among tribes 
rich in herds, hut it was a necessity, as one wife alone could not 
accomplish the many duties. Virgin purity and conjugal fidelity are 
among the Turko-Tartars, and especially among the Kirghiz* somewhat 
rare virtues; on the other band, Marco Polo agree* with Badloff in 
praising the absolute fidelity of the Mongol women, 

r lTie upbringing of the children entails the extreme of hardening. 
During it» first six weeks the new-born child !s bathed daily, summer 
and winter alike, in the open air; thenceforward the nomad never 
washes, his whole life long. The Kalmuck in particular is absolutely 
shy of water. Almost to puberty the children go naked summer and 
winter; only' on the inarch do they wear a light khalat and fur-cap. 
They are suckled at the breast to their fifth year. At three or four 
they ol reaily sit free with their mother on horseback, and a six-year-old 
girl rides like a sportsman. The education of Ihe boys is limited to 
riding i at the meat falconry in addition* On the other band, the girls 
arc put to most exhausting work from their tcndcrest years, and the 
value oi a bride is decided by the work she can dhdratge. Among 
nearly all Altaian peoples the son thinks little of his mother, hut 
towards his father he is submissive. 

Hereditary right is purely agnatic. As soon a* Uie married son is 
able to look after himself, he is no longer under the authority of his 
father, and if he likes he can demand as inheritance a port of the 
herds* adequate to establishing a separate household. Then however he 
it! entirely -settled with, and he crnmot inherit further on the death of 
his father when then; are younger sons—Ws brothers— still unpnrtiohetl. 

iiii|Hiit'nshef ! the father lin* live right to take back from his uppur- 
hoiiwl sons every fifth animal from the herds (Kalmucks). The daughter* 
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are never entitled to inherit, and on marrying receive merely a suitable 
dowry hum their brothers, who then receive the krtfipn. If only 
daughters survive, the inheritance gue^ to the father's brothers or 
cousins w ho in that case receive the ktdtpn as well. 

Speedy as the Altaian is on huraeback* on fW he is helpless- ami 
unwieldy ; and so the dance is unknown la him. All games foil of 
dash and excitement are played on horseback. His hospitality is 
marvellous; for weeks at a time he treats the new arrival to the be*t he 
Un-% even when it is the despised and hated Hhiitisb Persian, He possesses 
many signs and songs—mostly in the min nr key, and nionotonoua an 
the steppes—which are accompanied on a two-stringed guitar- Tenor 
and mezzo-soprano predominate, and the gait of the horse ami the stride 
of the camel mark the rhythm. 

The surplus of the female house-industry and of the herds it, as a 
rule, exchanged in barter for weapons and armours, metal and wooden 
articles, clothing material, brick-tea and grain, Instead of our gold 
and silver coinage they liave —*it venia tvrio—a sheep coinage, in 
which all valuations are made. Of course they were aci|iuiinted with 
foreign coins from the earliest times, and obtained countless million** 
of pounds from tribute* plunder, mid ransom of prisoner*, and Lhey 
used coins, now and then, in external trading, but among themselves 
they still barter, and conclude all their business in sheep* cattle* horses, 
and camels, Ruhruc|uis says of the Mongols in l£53: 44 We found 
nothing ptireluLsahle for gold and silver, only for fabrics, of which we 
bod nunc. When our servant shewed them a Hvjjerpyron (Byzantine 
gold coin)* they rubbed it with their fingera and smelt it to see if ii 
were copper/™ They have no hand-workers except a few smiths. 

The Altaian, and especially the Turko-Tartar barbarian* conridered 
oi Jy tile a id vantage of the moment; the unlimited plundering was hostile 
to any transit-trade. But when and so long ais a strong hand controlled 
the universal plundering spirit, a caravan trade lie tween north and south,, 
and especially between east and west was possible, and* witli high duties,, 
formed a considerable source of income for the Centred-Asia Lie despate. 

The religions conceptions of a group of primitive people inhabiting 
such an enormous district were of course never uniform. To-day the 
greatest part of the Altaians is Buddhist, or Island tic, and only a few 
Siberian Turkish tribes remain I rue to the old-Altaian Sltnmnnisnr 

The characteristic feature of Shamanism is the belief in the dose 
union of the living with their long dead ancestors; thus it is an un¬ 
interrupted ancestor worship, This faculty however is ptMsessed only by 
a few families thuHC of the SliamaiiH (Mong. *haman+ Turk. kam) 9 who 
pass on their power from father to son, or sonic Lillies daughter—with the 
visible symbol of the Shaman drum by means of which he can call up 
the spirits through the power of hh anrestora, and compel them to active 
ambiance* and eon separate bis own soul from his body and scud it into 
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thy kingdom* of light and of darkiic&e He prepays the sacrifice, con¬ 
jure* up the spirits* lend* pm vers of petition and thanksgivings and in 
short is doctor, soothsay cr* and weather prophet. In consequence he U 
held in high regard* hut is less loved than feared, as hi* ceremonies are 
uncanny, and he himself dangerous if evil inclined. 'ihe chosen of hi* 
Hi locator* attains to his Sham jus power hot by instruction hut by sudden 
iuspiration ; he falls into a frenzy, utter* inarticulate cries, rolls his eyes, 
turns himself round in a circle a* if possessed, until* covered with per¬ 
spiration, he wallows on the ground in epileptic convulsion*; his liody 
becomes insensible to 1 m predion*; according to account* he swjdlow* 
automatically: atid without subsequent injury* red-hot iron, knives, and 
needle* and bring* them up again dry- These passions get stronger 
and stronger, till the individual seize* the Shaman drum and la-gin* 
“sham ante ring.'’ Not lieforc this does his nature compose itself, the 
power of bin ancestors hm passed into him* and he must thenceforth 
“shamaneer*" He is moreover dressed in a fantastic garb hung with 
rattling iron trinkets. f Vhc Shaman drum in & wooden hoop with a 
akin* painted with gay figures, stretched over both side*, *uid all kinds of 
clattering bells and little sticks of iron upon it. In “ shamaiieering * 
the drum b§ vigorously struck with one drumstick, and the ancestors 
thus invoked interrogated about the cause of the evil which is to be 
hamahed* and the sacrifice which u to be made to the divinity in 
order to avert it* The beast of sacrifice h then slaughtered and 
oaten, the skin together with ail the bones is set aside as the s&crilkuU 
offering. Then follows the eunjunition-iii-chief, with the most frantic 
hocus-pocus, by means of which tin; Shaman strives to penetrate with 
his soul into the highest possible region of heaven in order to undertake 
an interrogation of the god of heaven himself. 

From the grmt confusion of local creeds some such Slmiiuuj system 
as the following can la= constructed; though the juroplc themselves have 
only very vague conception* of it. 

The universe comista of a number of layers separated one from 
another by a certain something. The seventeen upper Laycri form the 
kingdom of light, seven or nine the underworld of darkness In between 
Sics the surface of man'* earth* constantly influenced by both power*. 
The gtmd divinities and spirits of heaven protect men, but die laid 
endeavour to destroy them. Original I y there was only water and neither 
earth nor heaven noraun nor moon, Then Tcngert Kakn Khan (“the 
kind heaven*) created first a being like himself, JCuAj* man. Both 
soared in bibs over the water* but Kishi wished to esall himself above 
the creator, and losing Hi rough Ids tnuisgras-sion the power to fly* fell 
headlong into the but tom h?* water. In hi* mercy Kaira Khan wised 
a star to rise out of the flood, upon which the drowning Kishi could sit; 
but ns he could no longer fly Knim Khan caused him to dive deep down 
anti bring up eartln which he strewed upon the surface of the water. 
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But Kbshi kept a piece of it in bis mouth in order to create ft spedfil 
country' out of it for himself. This swelled in his. mouth and would liave 
suffocated him hml he not spat it out so thiit morale* formed on Knira 
Khan's hitherto smooth earth* In consequence Kaira Khan named KisH 
Erlik t banished him from the kingdom of light* and caused a iiino 
branched tree to grow out of the earth* and under each branch created 
a man as first lather of each of the nine peoples of the present time* In 
vain Erlik besought Eftifft Khan to entrust to him tile nine fair and good 
men; but he found out how to pervert them to evil* Angered thereat 
Kuini Khan left foolish man to himself* and condemned Erlik to the 
third layer of darkness. But for himself he created the seventeen layers 
of heaven and set up his dwelling in the highest. As the protector mid 
teacher of the now deserted mee of man lie left behind Moi-Tard (the 
Sublime). Erlik too with the permission of the Kaira Khan built himself 
a heaven mad peopled it with his own subjects, the bad spirits* men 
corrupted by him. And behold* they lived more comfortably than the 
sons of the earth created by Knira Khan. And so Kaira Khan caused 
Erlik's heaven to be shattered into small pieces* which falling on the 
earth formed huge mountains and gorges* But Erlik was doomed until 
the end of the world to everlasting darkness. And now from the seven¬ 
teenth layer of heaven Kaim. Khan controls the destiny of the universe* 
By emanation from him the three highest divinities came into being; 
Bai Utgtin (the Great) in the sixteenth* Ktftagan Tengerc (the Mighty) 
in I be ninth, and Mergm Tcngcrc (the All-wise) in the seventh layer of 
heaven, where Mother Sun " dwells also. In the sixth is enthroned 
“Father Moon," ill the fifth Kudai Yat/ufahi (the highest Creator). 
LTlgoifs two sons Yttifik and Mai-Ter&* the protecting patrons of man¬ 
kind* dwell in the third cm the milk-white sea Sut-nk-kol* the source of 
all life \ near it is the mountain Slim* the dwelling of the seven Ktulat, 
with their subjects the Ya^tdnhi f the guardian angel* of mankind. Here 
k also the paradise of the blessed and righteous ancestors of living men, 
who mediate between the divinities of heaven mid their own descendants, 
and can help them in their need, The earth is personified in a com¬ 
munity of spirits (Ker-jii) beneficent to man, the seventeen high Khans 
[princes) of the seventeen spring districts, whose abodes lie on the 
seventeen snow peaks of the highest mountains, by the sources of the 
seventeen streams which water the land. In Lhe seven layers of the dark 
underworld prevails the dismal light of the underworld sun peculiar to 
them, 111 is Is the dwelling of nil the evil spirits who waylay men at 
every tom: misshapen goblins* witches, A'errmk, and others ruled by 
Eriik-Khan the dreadful prince on the block throne. Still deeper lies 
the horrible hell, Katyrgm^ where the sinners and criminals of mankind 
Miller just punishment All evil comes from Erlik* eattleH^isea^e, 
poverty, illness* and death. Thus there is no mom important duty for 
man than to hold him steadfastly in honour* to call him “father Erlik T 
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and to appease him with rich sacrifirce&. If a man is to be hnm, Ulgtm, 
M the request of the farmer's ancestors, orders his $m\ Vnyik to give 
a Yayutsbi charge of the birth, with the life-force from tile milk-white 
ACfL This Yayutshi then watcher over the uewly-bom during tile whole 
of his life on earth. Hut at the nme time Erlik smith forth a Kortuii* 
to prevent the birth or at least to hamper it, and to injure and misguide 
the newly-bom his whole life long. And if Erlik k successful in anni¬ 
hilating the life-forces of n man, Komnife drugs the soul liefore Erlik's 
jiidgment-sent. If the man was mole good than bad, Erlik has no 
power over him, Kormos stands aside, and the Ynyutshi brings the soul 
up to paradise. But the soul of the wicked is abandoned bv its 
Yavutshi, dmgged by its Komiiis to hell in the deepest layer of the 
underworld, and Hung into h gigantic caldron of scalding tar. The 
worst sinners remain for ever beneath the surface of the tar, the lest rise 
gradually above the bubbling tar until at last the crown of Hie head 
with the pigtail comes to view. even the sinner's good worts are not 
in vain. The blessed in haven reflect on the kindnesses once done by 
him, and they and bis ancestors send his former Yayutsbi to hell, who 
grasps him by the pigtail, pulls hint out of the hw% and hears the soul 
tip to heaven, for thm reason the Kahn neks let their pigtails grow* as 
did many of the nomad peoples of history. 

However, there is no absolute justice. The gods of light, like the 
spirits of diiftnes, allow themselves to tie won over by sacrificial viands, 
and, if rich offerings are forthcomings they willingly wink nt train- 
gre*don; they are envious of man's wealth and demand gifts from oil, 
and *o it ia advisable to stand well with both powers, and "that con only 
be done through the medium of the ShamnnsL So long os Erlik is 
banished in the darkness, a uniform ordering of the mu verse exists til] 
the lost day when everything created comes to an end, and the, world 
ceases to be 1 * 

With Shamanism fire-worship was closely associated. Fire purifies 
everything, wards off evil, and makes every enchantment ineffective. 
Hence the sick man, mid the strange arrival, and everything which he 
brings with him must pass between two fires. Probably fire-wor&hip was 
originally common to all the Altaians, and the Magyars also of the 
ninth century wen* described by the Arabian geographer us fire- 
wondiippers. 

In consequence of the healthy dimate, the milk diet, and the Spar tan 
hardening, the Altaian enjoys; excellent health, hence the saying “Healthy 
« ft Kirghiz/" There are not a few old men of eighty/ami some of a 
hundred years. Infectious diseases are almost unknown, chiefly because 
ttm mmsbint smoke in the tent nek o.h a disinfectant, though combined 
with the ghastly hlthinraft it promotes tht very frequent eye-coin plain tw, 
itih, and eruptions of the skin. In consequence of the coils tunt wandering 

1 HaJloffj n. \t[). j if, 
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on camd-bark, and through the shaman hocus-pocus, illness and death 
lit homo art vexntitHi-s* and sudden death on the held of battle is preferred. 
In order not to be forgotten, the Tu rk n-Tnrtar—i n contrast to the 
Mongol — likes to be buried in ft conspicuous place, anti, as such places 
do not exist on the steppes, after a year there is heaped over the buried 
corpse an artificial mound which, according to the wealth of the dead 
man, rises to n hill-tike turn ulna At the same time an ostentatious 
funeral festival lasting seven flays is held* with races, prize combats, md 
other games on horseback. Hundreds of horses* camels, and dieep are 
then consumed. 

The nomad loves his horses and weapons as himself. The principal 
weapon is the lance, and in European warfare the IXhlaiis and Cossacks 
survive from the Armies of the steppes. The nomad-peoples who invaded 
Europe wore nil wonderfully sure bawnsen. The value of the how lies in 
the treacheraus noiselessncss of the arrow, which is the bed weapon for 
hunting and ambush, and is therefore still in use to-day together with 
the rifle. In addition there have always been long-handled iron hatchets 
mid pick-shaped battle-axes for striking and hurling, and the bent sabre. 
The warrior's body was often protected by a shirt of armour made of 
small polished steel plates, or by a harness of ox-leather plates, the 
heard by ft helmet i nil mostly Persian or Caucasian work. 

The hard restless life of the mounted nomad is easily disturbed by 
pressure. 8 from his like, by the death of his cuttle from hunger and disease, 
and by the prospect of plunder, which makes him a professional robber. 
Of this the Turkoman was long a type. The leading features ip the life 
of a Turkoman are the ataman (predatory expedition) or the tchapaa (the 
surprise). The invitation to any enterprise likely to he attended with 
profit finds him ever ready to ann himself and to spring to his saddle. 
The design itself ifl always kept a profound secret even from the nearest 
relative; jind as soon as the serdar (chief elect) lias had bestowed upon 
him bv some matlnh or other the jtitiha (benediction), every man betakes 
himself, at the commencement of the evening, by different ways, to a 
eertain plai-e indicated before as the rentlcxvoUK. The attack is always 
made either at midnight, when an inhabited settlement, or at sunrise, 
when a caravan or any hostile troop is its object, This attack of the 
Turkomans, like that of the Huns and Tartars* is rather to be styled a 
surprise. They separate themselves into several divisions* and make two, 
hardly ever three, assaults upon their unsuspecting prey; tor, according 
to a Turkoman proverb, “Try twice, turn back the third time, 1 ' The 
party assailed must possess great resolution and firmness to be able to 
withstand a surprise of this nature ; the Persians seldom do so. Very 
often a Turkoman will not hesitate to attack five or even more Persians, 
and will succeed in his enterprise. Often the Persians* struck with a 
pmie, throw away their arms, demand the cords, and bind each other 
mutually : the Turkomans have no occlusion to dismount except for the 
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purpose of fastening the last of them, He who resists is cut down * the 
ri)himl tiiiD surrenders hi is his hands bound, and the horseman either 
take» him up on his saddle (in which ease his feet are hound under the 
horse« (jelly), or drives him before him : whenever from any cause this 
is not possible, the wretched man u attached to the tail of the animal 
and has for hours and hours—even for days and dap—-to follow 
the robber to hb desert home. Each captive is then ill-treated until 
hi> wptor learns from him how high a ransom can be extracted 
from his kinsmen. But nuisoming was a long way from nu-iming aal- 
t a lion itself, for on the journey home the ransomed were not seldom 
captured again and once more enslaved. Poor captives were sold at the 
usual price in the slave-markets at Bokhara, Khiva, etc,; for example, a 
woman of fifty for ten ducats. Those that could not he disputed of and 
acre retained as herdsmen, had the sinews of their heels cut, to hinder 
them from flight. Until their overthrow by Skobdev in 1881 more than 
15,000 Tekke-Turkomans contrived such raids day «nd night; about a 
million people in Persia alone were carried uff in* the text "century, And 
mode on the average certainly not less than £10 per head*. 

ninth century the Magyars ! and their nomadic predecessors in 
>oLLth according to I Ini Ku.ita's Arabian souict ( behaved exactly 

as the Turkomans in Persia; they provided for the slave-markets on the 
Pontiw so many Slav captives that the name dove finally became the 
designation in the West of the worst servitude. 

With man-stealing was associated cattle-stealing (fwronte), which 
finally made any attempt at cattle-rearing impossible for the systematic¬ 
ally plundered victim, and drove him to vegetarianism without milk 
nourishment. And what a vegetarian Lon, when agriculture had to 
suffer from the ever-recurring raids, and from bid harvests! And 
where the predatory herdsman settled for the winter in the midst of an 
agricultural population and in his own interests allowed them a bare 
existence as his serfs, there came about a remarkable connexion of two 
strata of people different in race and, for a time, in speech also. 

^pical ittn d «i this respect is Ferghana, the former Khanate of 
hlinkand, on the southern bonier of the Great Kirghiz horde. The 
indigenous inhabitants of this country, the entirely vegetarian Tadjiks 
and harts, from immemorial times passed from the iiands of one nomad 
people t» another in the most frightful servitude. In the sweat uf their 
brows they dug canals for irrigation, cultivated fields, and put into 
practice a hundred arts, only to pay the lion’s share to their oppressors 
»ho, in the full consciousness or their boundless power,indulged the most 
bestial appetite*. But the majority of the dominant horde could not turn 
rrom then-innate and uncontrollable impulse to wander; in the aprine 
they were drawn irresistibly to the free air of the high-lying steppe, and 
only a part of them returned to winter among the enslaved peasantry. 

'***** TTnVrU ' PP- *■> ™ » Mar^uart, p,,. 430 ff. ' 
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This hopeless state of affairs continued to the Hussion conquest in 1876. 
for the directly adjoining diverts si ways poured forth wild hordes afresh, 
who nipped in the bud any hu manor intercourse of herdsmen and 
pcomnt*. For rapine and slavery were inevitable wherever the noinacb 
of the vast steppes and deserts made their abode in the immediate 
neighbourhood of more civilised lands. What their own niggardly 
soil denied them, they took by force from the fruitful lands of their 
neighbours. And because the plundered husbandman could not pursue 
the fleet mounted nomad into the trackless desert, he remained unpro¬ 
tected* The fertile districts on the edge of the Sahara and the Arabian 
desert were also in this frightful position, and Iran felt this calamity all 
the harder, because the adjoining desserts of Tumn are the most extensive 
and terrible, and their inhabitants the wildest of all the nomad* of the 
world. 

No better fared the people inhabiting East Europe, on the western 
boundaries of the steppe-zone. As early m the fourth century B.C. 
Ephorus stated that the customs* according to the individual peoples, 
of the Scythians and the Sunuatian* (both names covered the most 
medley conglomerations of nomad* and peasants) were very dissimilar. 
Some even ate human beings {as the Massagetae ate their *iek or aged 
parents), others Abstained from all animals. A thousand years later 
Pseudo-Gaesari us of Narianzus tell* of a double people, that of the Sklnvenes 
{Slavs) and Fhisonites on the lower Danube, of whom the Sklavenes 
abstained from meat siting. And Constantine Forph yrogen Itus in the 
year 952 stated that the Russians ( f Pi»c ? North Germanic Varangians* who 
coming from Scandinavia held sway over the Slavs of Russia) bought 
horses, cattle and sheep from their terrible nomadic Height Jours the 
Fatzinaks, because they liad none of these animals themselves (ijf, in 
the Slav land* which they dominated). In certain districts of East 
Europe therefore vegetarianism urns permanent among the peasant folk, 
who for more than two thousand years hod been visited by the Altaians 
with rapine mid murder; this can be proved from original sources to have 
been the cast from the fourth century ex, to the tenth century a. n.—that 
is, for 1400 yearsf It is exactly the same .state of things as in Ferghana 
in modem times. 

As long as a nomad horde finds sufficient room in the *teppt it does 
not think of emigration, and always returns home from its raids richly 
laden with the plunder. Rut if the steppe-rone Is thrown into a ferment 
bv struggles for the winter pastures or by other causes the relatively 
weakest horde gets pushed nut of the steppe, and must conquer a new 
home outside the gone. For it is only weak against the remaining normal 
hordes but against any other State upon which it falls it is im^iatible. 
All the nomads of history who broke into Europe* the Scythians, Sanaa- 
tians Huns, Bulgarians, Avars, Magyars, Cunians, were the weakest in 
the steppes and had to take to flight^ whence they became assailants of 
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thf world, before whom the strongest States tottered. With an energetic 
Kluin nt their head, who organised them on military lines, such u horde 
traits formed itself into an meouupaialile umjr, compelled by the instinct 
of *«lr-prcscrv«Lion to huM fast together in the midst of the hostile 
population which they subjugated; for however superfluous a central 
government may be in the steppe, it is of vital importance to 
a conquering nomad horde outside it. Consequently* while that part 
of the people which remained in the steppe wels split up into loose 
' ^ asftoeiat ions, the other part, which emigrated, possessed itself of 
immense territories, exterminated the greater part of entire nations 
anti enslaved the rest* scattered them ns far as they pleased* and 
founded a despotically governed State with a ridiculously small band 
of Iturspiucii. 

11 te hi^h liguns* ill Ihc chrouiclts lire fictions pxiiggfinitcfi bv terror 
and imagination, siting that large troops of horsemen, who recklessly 
destroyed everything around them, would not have found in a narrow 
space mi the ftecawaij pasture for their many horses. I-laeh Mongol 
under Cbinghiz Khan, for example, was obliged to take with him td 
horses and mans* 1 , *o as always to have a fresh steed and sufficient mare's 
milk and horse’s blood for food and drink. Two corns under the 
command ul Sabulai and thebe sulliced this great conqueror for the 
overthrow of West Asia 1 . In four years they devastated and in great 
pari depopulated Khoresm, North Persia, Arerbaidjan, Georgia, 
Armen i a, Caucasia, the Crimea, and the Volga territories, took hundreds 
of town*, and utterly defeated in bloody engagement* the large armies 
of the Georgians, Lesgliian*, Circassians, and Cumajis, and the united 
forces of the Russian princes. Rut they spared themselves as much as 
possible, by driving those of the subjugated people who were capable 
of bearing aims into the light before them (as the Him and Avars 
ilia previously), find cutting them down nt once when they hesitated. 

Rut what the Altaian armies lacked in numbers was mode up for by 
their skill in surprises, their fury, their cunning, mobility, end durivenea, 
and lhe F uc which preyed them and froze the bloskl of all amplZ 
On their man ellously lieet horses they could tmvt-rce immense distances 
and their scouts provided them with accurate local information as to the’ 
remotest land* and their weakness. Add to this the enormous advantage 
llmt amung them even the most insignificant dews spread like wildfire 
friitn aul to atd by means of voluntary couriers surpassing an v intelligcnce- 
departmeut, however well organised. The tactics of the Mongol* are 
desenljciJ by Marco Polo in agreement with Plano Carpini and all 
the other writers as follows; “They never Let themselves come to 
close quarters, but keep perpetually riding round and shooting into 
the enemy. And as they do not count it any shame to run away in 

1 AWto Polo (iiunuun'* edition;, r. p. 

* Vwutwry, T*rkent«tk t p. 1B0: hreiaehueiiier.,. p. gy*. 
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battle, they will sometimes pretend to da ho, and in running away they 
turn in the saddle and shoot hard and strong nt the Foe, mid in this way 
make great havoc. Their horses are trained so perfectly that they will 
double hither and thither, just like a dog T in a way that is quite 
astonishing. Thus they fight to as good purpose in running away as if 
they stood and faced the enemy, Isecause of the vast volleys of arrows 
that they shunt in this way, turning round upon their pursuers, who ait? 
fancying that they have won the battle. But w'hen the Tartars see that 
they have killed and wounded a good many hordes and men, they wheel 
round bodily and return to the charge in perfect order and with loud 
cries: and in a very short time the enemy tire routed^ In truth they are 
stout and valiant soldiers apd inured to war. And you perceive that it 
is just when the enemy sees thtan run, mid imagines that he has gained 
the iiattle, that he hm in reality lost it; for the Tartars wheel round in 
a moment when they judge the right time ha* come. And after this 
fashion they lwe won many a light.* The chronicler, Peter of Zittau, 
in the year 1515, described the tactic* of the Magyars in exactly the 
same way. 

When a vigorous conqueror like Attihi or Chinghiz arose among the 
mounted nomad* mid combined several hordes for ft cyclonic advance, 
they .swept all before them un the march, like a veritable avalanche of 
people*. The news of the onward rolling flood scared the bravest 
people, and compelled them to fly from their homes; thus their neigh¬ 
bor!!*, too, were set in tumultuous motion, and so it went on until 
some in ore powerful State took defensive measures mid stemmed the 
tide of peoples. Now the fugitives hail to face the assailant. A battle 
of nations was fought, the flower of famous peoples strewed the field, 
and powerful nations were wiped out, The deserted or devastated 
territories were occupied by peoples hitherto often quite unknown, 
or settled by nations forcibly brought there by the conqueror; States, 
generally without tl unit ion and kept together only by the one powerful 
hand, were founded. The giant State, having no cohesion from within, 
fell to pieces nt the death of the conqueror or shortly after; but the 
sediment of peoples, together with a stratum of their nomad oppressors 
which remained from the flood, could not be pushed back again, and 
immense areas of a continent received once again an entirely new ethno¬ 
graphy—the work uf one single furious conqueror, 

Oftener and longer than in Europe successive Altaian empires held 
together in Asia, where the original population had long become 
worn out by eternal servitude and the central zone of the steppe* 
supplied a near and secure base for plundering horde*. That some of 
these Asiatic empires attained to a high degree of prosperity h not 
due to the conqueror*, who indeed quickly demongolised themselves 
by marriage with aliens, but wjis the consequence of the geographical 
position, the productivity of the soil, and the resigned tractable ness and 
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adaptability of the subjugated who, in .pile rt f nil the splendour of their 
mJiKti'R, were forced to languish in helpless servitude. 

Out of Central Asia from time immemorial one nomad horde after 
another broke mto the steppes of South Russia and of Hungry, and 
after exterminating or pushing out their predecessor* and occupy™ 
their tern tone*, used this new base to hairy and enslave the surround in- 
*" d f ° rCibl> transftJ ™ n S their whole being, a, in 

Hut the bestial fury of the nomads not only kid bare the country, 
ry? depopulated enormous track, dragged off entire people* and 
forublj transplanted and enslaved them, but where their away was of any 
duration they brought their subjects down to the level of'brutes and 
^tirpatcd every truce of nobler Ming from their souls. Central Asia 
of to-day, as \rtmheiy states from personal observation, is a sink 
of all necs And Franz von Schwarz draws the following cheerless 
picture Of the 1 urkestau tkrk, among whom he lived for fifteen years: 
«ith respect to character they are sunk hs low as niftu possibly can 1* 
But this is not at all to be wondered at, us for thousands of yean they 
^ere oppressed and enslaved by all puraible j^.ples. against whom they 
um d only maintain themselves by servility, cunning, and deceit. The 
- tu t is coward y, fawning, cringing, reticent, suspicious, deceitful 
revengeful, cruel, and boastful. At the aune time he shews in his 
appearance and manner a dignity and bearing that would compel the 
uninitiated to regard him os the ideal uf a man of honour, hr the 
former native States, as in Bokhara and Khiva today, the entire system 
° J’? l ?. rntnei,t administration waa based exclusively on lying, deceit, 
and bribery, and tt was quite impossible for a poor man to get justice! 

Ihc opposite of the Sart is his oppressor the Kirghiz, who is shy, 

h™?T’ 'n!' T??** mt T h «nmicable, upright, good-hearted, and 
ra e. I he terrible slave-hunting Turkoman is distinguished from idl 
other Central Asiatics by his bold and piercing glance and proud bearine. 
In wild bravery no other race on earth can match itself with him, and 
as a horseman he h unsurpassed. He has an unmly disposition ami 
recognises no authority, but his word can be absolutely relied upon-. 

Ts- * . h T T, f '! T ™ Although its lowest 

degradation is already behind it, how lung yet will it be tlie object of 

umvemai and not unnatural contempt, while its former oppressor, void 

of all humane feeling, a professional murderer and cattle-thief, remains 
ns & ntro unci irl&ai supers mm p 

life'* £5? the dominant nomad horde remains true to it, wandering 
• f ’ ^ ,n ttw roldst o{ the »«»l>jugatcd only in winter, and proceeds 

l”eS , nH TT PJtSlU T' B f tt is Wise m e ]l to behind 
TJTjT revolts. The individual norm id has no 

p timny & vc* ; besides, he would Iirtc no ocL-iipatioii and no 
1 Schwarz, Turk&fm, pp, 2£ f, 
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food for them, and so an entire horde enslaves entire peoples, who must 
provide food for themselves. In *j f ar as he dots not winter directly 
umonn tin'to, the nomad only comes to plunder them regularly, leaving 
them no tiling but what is absolutely indispensable. 

The peasantry hod to supply the nomads and thdr herds who wintered 
among them with nil that was demanded. For this purpose they stored 
up grain and foci tier during the summer, for in Central and East Europe 
the snow falls too deep for the herds to be left to scrape out fodder alone. 
During the winter the wives and daughters of the enslaved became a prey 
to the lusts of the yellow-skin.s, by whom they were incessantly violated, 
and thus every conjugal anti family tic and as a further consequence the 
entire social organisation was seriously loosened. 'Hie ancient inrlo* 
European patriarchal principle, which has exclusively prevailed among 
idle Altaians aUu from the earliest times, languished /unuiig the enslaved 
just because of the violation and loosening of the conjugal bond, which 
often continued For hundreds of years. The matriarchal principle 
came into prominence, for the Altaian adulterer nrpudiated bustards, 
and still more did the husband where there was one, so the children 
followed the mother. \\ here therefore matriarchal phenomena occur 
among Indo-Europeans, usually among the lower strata of [>opilla¬ 
tion, they are not survivals of pre-patriarchal times, hut probably 
arose later from the corruption of married life by systematic adultery. 
> lhus the subjugated Indo-Europeans became—here more, there less—^ 
mongolised 1 by the mixture of races, and in places the two superimposed 
races became fused into a uniform mixed people. 

Indo-European usage and law died out, and the savage wilfulness of 
the Altaians, had exclusive sway, Revolutions among the people driven 
to despair followed, but they were quelled in blood, and the oppression 
exercised still more heavily. Even if here and there the yoke was 
successfully shaken off, the emancipated, long paralysed and robbed of 
all capability of self-organi sath m, were unable to remain independent. 
Commonly they fell into anarchy and then voluntarily gave themselves 
up to another milder-seeming servitude, or become once more the prey 
of an if possible rougher conqueror. 

In consetpieiioe of the ever Lasting man-hunting and especially the 
carrying off of women in foreign civilised districts there ensued a strong 
mixing of blixsl, and the Altaian rate-characteristics grew fainter, 
especially to the south and west. The Greek h by the time of 
Alexander the Great were no longer struck by the Mongol type— 
already much obliterated— of the nomads pasturing in the district 
lietw ecu the Oxqs and the Jaxnrtes. This led to the supposition that 
these nonmds had hclotiged to the Indo-European race artd had originally 
l»een settled peasants, and that they had been compelled to limit them¬ 
selves to Animal rearing and to become nomads only after the conversion 

Fl]& Mongol type qf features exteuiiri wwtvmrd to Bavin* acid Wurttuntarg, 

D. HtrLtF. El- VnL* 1* PH, XIL 9* 
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of their fields to deserts through the evaporation of the water-basins h 
This supposition is false, as we have seen before. 

The steppes and desert* of Central Asia are an impossible barrier 
for the South Asiatics, the Aryans, but not for the North Asiatic, 
the Altaian; for him they are an open country providing him with the 
indispensable winter pastures. On the other hand* for the South Asiatic 
Aryan these deserts are an object of terror, and besides he is not 
impelled towards therm he has winter pasture* near at hand. It i* 
this difference in the distance of summer anti winter pastures that makes 
the North Asiatic Altaian an ever-wandering herds man t and the grazing 
part of the Indo-European race cattle-rearer* settled in limited 
districts. Thus, while the native Iranian must halt before the trackless 
region of steppes and deserts ami cannot follow the well-mounted robber- 
nomad thither, Iran itself is the object of greatest longing to the nomadic 
Altaku. Here he tan plunder and enslave to his heart's delight, and if 
lie succeeds in maintaining himself for a considerable time among the 
Aryans, he team* the language of the subjugated people, and by mingling 
with them I[>m> his .Mongol charadertstics more and more. If the 
Iranian is now lorhinntc enough to shake off the yoke, the dispots.^-sstal 
Iran bed Altaian intruder inthets himself upon other lands, iw It was 
with the Scythians. 

Leaving thdr families behind in the South Russian steppes* the 
Scythians invaded Media r, fcx* 630 and luiviuiced into Mesopotamia 
and Syria m iar as Egypt. In Media they took Median wives and learned 
the .Median language. After being driven out by Cyasuires, on their 
return some twenty-eight years later, they met with a new generation, 
the offspring of the wives and daughters whom they bad left behind, 
and slaves of an, alien race. A thorough mixture of race within 
a single generation h hardly conceivable. A hundred and fifty yettia 
later Hippocrates found them still so foreign, so Mongolian, that he 
could say tliat they were kk very different from the rest of mankind, and 
only like themselves, ws are also the Egyptians." He remarked their 
yellowish-red complexion, corpulence* smooth skins, mid their consequent 
eunuch-like appearance—all typically Mongol characteristics. Hippo¬ 
crates was the most celebrated physician mid natural philosopher of 
the ancient world His evidence is unshakable, and cannot be in- 
validated by the Aryan speech of the Scythians. Their Mongol type 
was innate in them, whereas their Iranian speech was acquired and is m 
refutation of Hippocrates' testimony a « On the Inter Greek vases from 
South Russian excavations they already appear strongly dcmongolised 
tmd the Altaian is only suggested by their Imir, which is ns stiff ns a 
horse.s inane—hence Aristotle's epithet the characteristic 

tlwl survives longest among nil Ural-Altaian hybrid peoples, 

1 Ukert, GMgmphi*! nr 2, p. \ Schwarc, sint/lati, np, ^6, 4SB ff. 

a Ptilkfif. BfsiEAungtriy pp. -2 ff. 
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If a namjul army is obliged to take foreign non-iiomjulic wives, 
theR*: occurs at unce a dualism, corraspopctiitg to the two in 

the language and way of living of each individual household. The new 
wive.s cannot live in the saddle* they do not know how to take down the 
tent, load it on the beasts of burden T and set it up again, nndi vet they' 
must share the restless life of the herdsman. Consequently, where the 
ground admit h of it t m in South Russia* the tent is put on wheels and 
drawn by am mid*, nuts the Scythian women were itfrHtaxubiotic (wtigon- 
inhnhiting), the men however remained true to their horse-riding life juid 
taught their Wys too, as soon they could keep themselves in the stub lie. 
But the dualkm in lungiMige could not maintain itself ; the children held 
to the language of thi- mother, the more easily because even the fathers 
uiuh-rst(KHi Mediah, h.tmI so the Altaian Scythian people, irith their 
Ungujige Hurdly irauised* betaine Iranian. But their mode of life re- 
rnained unchanged; the consumption of hnrse-flesh, soured hareA inilk 
(twsiir) and cheese of the mmo, the hemp vapour bath for men (the women 
bathed differently), singeing of the Hediy parts of the body as a cure for 
rheumatism, jMasoning of the arrow-tips, wholesale human offerings and 
slaughter of Emm rite wives at the burials of princes, the placing on 
huFsehnek of the stuffed bodies of murdered warriors round the grave, 
etc.—all such customs as are found so wel) defined among the MojuraU 
of tht Miiidlt Agts. 

Hie modem 1 wlnrs of the Crimen, whose classical beauty sometimes 
rivals that of the Greeks and Romans, underwent, in the same land, the 
Mine change to the Aryan type* 

Hie same in the case with the Magyars whose mounted nomadic mode 
of life and fury, and consequently tfieir origin, was Turkish, but their 
language was a mixture of Ugrian and Turkish on an Ugrian basis 1 . 
Evidently a Magy ar army, Turkish in blood, formerly advanced far to the 
north where it subdued an Ugrian people and took Ugrian wives; the 
children then blended the Ugrian speech of their mothers with the 
lurkish speech of their fathers. But they must also onee have dominated 
Indo-European |«optes and mixed themselves very strongly with them, 
for (»anfeu s original source from the middle of the ninth century 
describe them ils “handsome, stately men." At that time they 
were leading the nomad existence in the Pontic Steppe— the old 
Scythia—whence they engaged in terrible slave-hunting among the 
neighbouring Slavs; and ns they were notorious women-hunters, they 
must have assimilated much Slav, Alan, ami Circassian blood, mid 
thus became “luindsome, stately nien 1 ." However the change: did 
not end there. At the end of the ninth century their army, on its 
return from n predatory expedition, found tlicir kindred at home totally 
ex term i listed by their deadly enemies, the Patzi rinks, a related stock, 

1 r. till' tntlf of languages alwive, [I, ttTtit. 

1 Mar quart, pp. 1+1 ft., 
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t.'onseq uently the whole body had again to take foreign wivea* and they 
occupied the steppes of Hungary. Before this cutastnopke the Magyars 
are said to have mustered £0,000 horsemen—an oriental exaggeration, 
for this would assume a nomad people of £00,000 souls, Consequently 
only a few thousand horsemen could have fled to Hungary. There they 
mixed themselves further with the medley race-conglomeration settled 
then?* which lind formed itself centuries before, and assi hi dated stragglers 
from the related Patzinak stock h By this absorption the Altaian type 
asserted itself so predominantly that the Frankish writers were never tired 
of depicting their ugliness and loatlisomcness in the most horrifying 
colours. Their fury was so irresistible that in sixty-three years they were 
able with impunity to make thirty-two great predatory expeditions as far 
ms the North Sea, and to France, Spain, Italy, and Byzantium. Thus the 
modem Magyars are one of the most varied race-mixtures on the face of 
the earth, and one of the two chief Magyar types of to-day—traced to 
the Arpad era by tomb-findings—is dolichocephalic with a narrow 
visage. There we liave before us Altaian urigin, Ugrian speech, and 
Inch-European type combined. 

Such metamorphuses are typical for all nomads who, leaving their 
faui i I iea at home* attack foreign peoples and at the same time make war 
on one another. In the furious tumult in which the Central Asiatic 
mounted hordes constantly swarmed* aud fought one another for lhe 
spoils* it is to 1 hq presumed that nearly all such people, like the 
Scythians and Magyars* at least once sustained the loss of their wives 
and children. The mounted nomads could, therefore s remain a pure 
race only where they constantly opposed their own kin* whereas to the 
south and west they were merged so imperceptibly in the Semitic and 
Indo-European stock, that no race-bounriaiy is perceivable. 

The most diversified was the destiny of those mounted nomads who 
became romanised in the Balkan jwnimubi (Hoiiimuiians or Vlakhs, 
but, surprising as it may be outside the steppe region, remain 
true to this day to their life us horse and sheep nomads wherever this is 
still at all possible. During the summer they grassed on most of the 
mountains of the Balkan peninsula* and took up their winter quarters 
on the sea-coasts among a peasant population speaking a different 
language. Thence they gradually spread, unnoticed by the chroniclers, 
along all the mountain ranges* over ail the Carpathians of Transyl¬ 
vania, North Hungary^, anci South Galicia to Moravia; towards the 
north-west from Montenegro onwards over Herzegovina* Bosnia, Is trio, 
as far as South Styria; towards the south over Albania far into Greece. 
In the entire Balkan peninsula there is scarcely a span uf earth which 
they have not grazed. And like the peasantry among which they 
wintered (anti winter) long enough, they became (and become} after 

1 YumUry* UnpntH# p pp, m sm tf HJ *0? ff. ; A majyor^j, pp. ISiiff, 
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a transitory bilingualism, Grucks, Albanians, Servians, Bulgarians, 
ftutheniam, Poles, Slovaks, CLekhs, Slovene*, Croatian*, seeing that 
they appeared there not m a compact body, but a* a mobile nomad 
stratum among a strange*, tongued and mare mimerutis peasant dement, 
and not till later did they gradually take to agriculture and themselves 
become settled. In 1strirt they are still bilingual, On the other hand 
they maintain themselves in Kotimania, East Hungary, Rukovinft, 
Bessarabia for the following reason*: the central portion of this region, 
the Transylvanian mountain belt, sustained with its rich sutnmer- 
pastirn* such a number of giumg-wipi (Roumanian coten, Mongol. 
khatun% that the nomads in the favourable winter quarters of the 
Roumanian plain were finally able to absorb the Slav peasantry,, 
already almost wiped out by the everlasting passage through them of 
other wild normal peoples. In Macedonia, too, a remainder of them still 
esisU. Were they not denationalised, the Hourmmau* to-day woidd. 
he by far the most numerous—but also the movt scattered—people of 
^outh Europe,—not less than twenty million souh, 

1 he Roumanians were not descendants of Homan colonists of Dad a 
left behind in East Hungary and Transylvaniah Their nomadic life is 
a confutation of this, for the Emperor Trajan (after a.d. 107) transplanted 
settled colonists from the entire Roman Empire. And after the removal 
and withdrawal of the Roman colonists (f* a.d. 271) Dacia, for untold 
centuries, was the arena oi the wildest international struggles known to 
history, and these could not have been outlived by anv nomad people 
re m a inin g there. To be sure, some express the opinion that the 
Roumanian nomad herdsmen Bed into the Transylvanian mountains 
at each new in voidon (by the Huns, Bulgarians, Avars, Magyar*, 
Pafrinuks, Curiums successively) and subsequently always returned. 
Rut the nomad can support himself in the mountain* only during the 
-summer, and he must descend to pass the winter. On the other hand; 
each of these new invading nomad hordes needed these mountains for 
summer grazing for their uwn herds. Thus the Roumanians could not 
have escaped, and their alleged game of hide-and-seek would have been 
ill vain. Rut south of the Danube also the origin of the Roumanians 
niiLHt not be sought in Roman times, but much later, because nomads 
arc never (|uickly ilemitionalised, Pur in the summer they are quite 
alone oil the otherwise un in habited mountains, having intercourse with 
one another in their own language, and only in their winter quartern 
among the foreign -speak i ng peasantry ore they compelled in their deal- 
Wigs with them to resort to the foreign tongue. Thus they remain for 
centuries, bilingual before they are quite denationalised, and this can 
lie proved from originfd sources precisely in the c&sc of the Roumanian* 
(V Ink Its) in the old kingdom of Servio* Accordingly the romanising of 
tlic Roumanians presuppo^ a Romance peasant population already 
1 lliiufalv} 1 . Oil the contrary* Ohrrpel* etc 
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existing there for a long time and uf different race, through the 
influence of which they first became bilingual and then gradually* 
after some centuries. forgot their awn language, In what district could 
this hare taken place? For nomad* outside the salt-step pc the jsca- 
coast offers-—precisely oil account of the salt* and the mild winter— 
the most suitable winter quarters, and* as a matter of fact, from the 
earliest times certain shores of the Adriatic, the Ionian* Aegean, and 
Marmora* were crowded with Ylakhian cathn# T and a tv partly so at tile 
p restart time. Among all these *ca-districts* however* only Dalmatia 
had remained so long Romanic as to be able entirely to roinauise a 
nomad people 1 . From this district the expansion of the Roumanians 
had its beginning, >o that the name Dtuu-R oumanians is nothing but 
a fiction. 

Hk Spanish and Italian nomad shepherds too can have had no 
other origin* Alans took part in Radagaisus? invasion of Italy in 405, 
and, having advanced to Gaul* founded in 411 a kingdom in Lusitania 
which was destroyed bv the Yidgotltt. The remainder advanced into 
Africa with the Yandak in 4S9. Traces of the Alans remained for a 
long time in Gaul. Sanmitiau and Bulgarian hordes accompanied 
Alboin to Italy in 568, and twelve places in northern Italy arc still 
railed Bolgarn* Hotgiieri, etc. A horde of Altaian llulgars lied to Italy 
later* and received from the Lombard Grimoald (fifiSMST^) extensive 
and hitherto barren settlement* in the mountains of Abruxzi and their 
neighbourhood. In the Li me of Paul us Diacomut (+707) they also 
spoke Larin, but their mother tongue was still intact* for only on their 
winter postures in Apulia and Campania* in contact w ith Latin peasants 
in whose fields they encamped, were they compelled to speak Latin. The 
old Roman sheep-rearing pursued by slaves lias no connexion with 
nomadism. 

Therefore neither the non-Mongol appearance, nor the Semitic* Indo- 
European or Finno-Ugrian language of any historical mounted nomad 
jieople can be held an a serious argument for their Semitic, Indo-European, 
or Finmi-1 "grian origin. Everything speaks for one single place of origin 
for the mounted nomads, and that is in the Turanian - Mongol steppes 
ami desert*. These alone* by their enormous extent, their unparalleled 
severity of climate, their uselessness in summer, their salt vegetation 
nourishing countless herds* and above all by their indivisible economic 
connexion with the distant grass-abounding north—these alone give rise 

1 Jcnp&pk {IknkKhrifttn Amd, H^i#n h iiyeie , pp, 20 p #4) the centre of 

the ftmnmfitm* to Scrvtii and it* nritflihmjrhnral (where the durtxict in 

which the Litin lanjjniJige ^pakcTI Was m»*t extended) benu.^ the Jloumajilan 
in very different from the dtairat of the undent Dhlmattnikg. hot becsone 
lLtot*e Central WehI* olfiar fow Hiiitafale rioter pasture* on amount <if ihrir raw dimple 
and hoary miowfiilb it tnnol he turned thnl Lhv riiKtrict hi which the Romanic 
•fpneb adopted by the* ancestor* of the Kuucuniiijiiks won Bpokui] t Momcwhcni reached 
iiolwiUutitnchng to the Adriatic 
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to a people with the ineradicable habits of mounted nomads* The 
Indo-European vocabulary reveals no trace of a former mounted 
no Hindi mil ; there is no ground for * pocking of Indo-European, Semitic, 
Finno-Ugrian nomads, but only of nomads who have remained Altaic 
or of indo-eumpeafibcd, scmiticised, iigrianised nomads. The Scythians 
became Inman, the Magyars Ogriitn, the Avars and Bulgarians Slavic, 
and so on. 

The identical origin of all the mounted nomads of historic and modem 
times is also demonstrated by the identity of their entire mode of life, 
even in its details and most trivial particulars their customs, and their 
Imbits. One nomad people is the counterfeit of the other, and after more 
than two thousand years no change, no differentiation, no program *- s tn 
be observed among them. Accordingly we can a] ways supplement nor not 
always precise information about individual historical hordes and the 
consequences of their appearance* by comparisons with the tetter known 
hordes, We are liest informed about the Mongols of the thirteenth 
century* and that by Rogerius Canon of Vamd, Thomas Archdeacon of 
Spalato, Plano Carpi ni, Itubruquis. Marco Polo and others* whose 
accounts are therefore indispensable for a correct estimation of all 
earlier nomadic invaders of Europe, 

This is the r&k of nomadism in the history of the world: countries 
too distant from its basis it could only ravage transitorily* with robbery, 
murder* fire, and -slavery, but the j^tainp which it left upon the peoples 
which it directly dominated or adjoined remains uncflaccaUle. The 
Orient, the cradle and chief nursery of civilisation, it delivered over to 
barbarism ; it completely |iandvsed the greater part of Europe, and it 
transformed and radically corrupted the race, spirit, and character of 
countless millions For incalculable ages to come. That which in called 
the inferiority of the East European is fit work, and had Germany or 
France possessed steppes like Hungary, where the nomads could also 
have maintained themselves and thence completed their w ork of destruc¬ 
tion* in all probability the light of West European civilisation would 
long ago have been extinguished, the entire Old World would have been 
borbarised, and i\i the head of civilisation today would be stagnant 
China, 
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Tfce Huns, who were divided into numerous distinct tribes ruled 
by separate princes, bad since the beginning of the fifth century begun 
to draw together into a closer political union. Sing Rua (iiugik*) 
had already united u large part of the nation under his sceptre; he 
ruled especially over the tribes that inhabited the plains of Hungary, 
Numerous alien barbaric peoples (Slavs, Germans, Sarniatsans* etc,) were 
under his sway. The Eastern Empire pud him a yearly tribute. He was 
on friendly terms with Act!us, the geiienil of the Western Empire, who 
on tills account gave up to him n ptrt of Pannoitia, the province of 
Savin. Hun's successors were his nephews, Blcdn and Attilu, the sons of 
Mund/tik (c a 433)* 

They first of all reigned jointly, each ruling over a definite number 
of tribes but maintaining the unity of their empire, while in questions of 
foreign politics both rulers co-operated. Bledu's personality traditionally 
fades into obscurity beside Attihfs, Attita was hideous to look upon, 
little, broad-shouldered* w ith big head. Hat nose and scanty beard. He 
was covetous* min and, like all despots careful in the preservation of the 
outward appearance of dignity; he was superstitious, unable to read or 
write, but of penetrating intellect; he was cunning, audacious and skilled 
in all the arts of diplomacy* He is most fitly compared to the for¬ 
midable Mongol king, Chinghiz Khan; like him he was a mere 
conqueror who aimed at destruction and plunder; his supremacy had 
therefore only the effect of a devastating tornado, not that of a purifying 
thunderstorm which w&kes Nature to new life* Certainly he did not 
rival the Mongol in cruelty and violence; a wise calculation prevented 
him from totally laying waste the territory given over to him; he 
respected the law of nation* and could be just and magnanimous towards 
his enemies* Though surrounded by great pomp he remained simple 
and moderate in his manner of life; he would sit at meals with a stem 
and earnest countenance* without taking any part in the revelry going 
m around him* 

The policy of concentrating authority within the nation and ex¬ 
tending it externally which was introduced by Butt was comsdouslv 
developed by Bled a and AttLla, especially by the latter after he had 
in 444 or 445 attained to exclusive dominion by setting aside his 
brother and co-ruler. About the year 435 the Sqrasgi, possibly a 
people of 1 urkLih origin domiciled in South Ru-Hsio* as well m other 
* Pythian races, were subdued* The Akahriri, living in the district to 
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the north of the Black Sea* who hi theft n had been in alliance with the 
Him?* were obliged to acknowledge Attilas rule, and he placed his eldest 
son FJIak at their head os sub-king (c. 447). The king of the Huns 
oven thought of extending the eastern frontier of his empire to Media 
and Persia. Among the barbarian* tributary to him were, besides, the 
Alani (on the Don), numerous Slav tribes, some of which lived east of 
the Vistula while others* driven out by the Huns,, had settled in the 
Dunuhian hnid>, as had in particular* the Teutons of the Danube basin : 
Gepidoe, Ostrogoth^ Heruli, SagiL* Sriri, Turrilingi, Sueri (Quadi). 
Certainly other names of German tribes are mentioned as under Attihis 
dominion- Marcomaimh Rastfimae, Burgundians. Bructeo, Franks 
(Ripunrii), and perhaps Alemimhi on the Neckar T but it is doubtful to 
whom they were subject, The Burgundians (on the east Rhine) who hail 
previously in the year430 HutEessfuUy repelled a llunnic host* the RrucLeri 
(between the Lippe and the Ruhr), the Franks and Germans on the 
Nectar must have voluntarily joined the Huns during the great march 
to Gaul (431), 3a that we are scarcely justified in advancing the western 
frontier of the Huns as far as the Rhine. The Germans occupy a con- 
ipicuouB place in the circle around A tti lu ; it is related of Ardanc, the king 
of the Gepidne* that he enjoyed especial consideration from Attila on 
account of his fidelity, and that his advice was not without influence on 
the decisions of the king of the Huns. Among his trusted counsellors is 
mentioned, besides, the famous warrior prince of the Sciri, Edeco (Kdica), 
Odoracaris father, who in the year 449 was sent to Constantinople as 
ambassador. The (Mrogoth king Walnmir also is said—though by a 
biassed and not unimpeachable authority fJordanes)—to have enjoyed 
At titans favour. Thus the German peoples mostly maintained their auto¬ 
nomy and were generally only obliged to serve in the army* while other 
inferior subject races, in particular the Slava, forfeited their independence 
and were compelled to feed their rulers with the produce of their farms 
m \d cattle. Vet Attila looked upon all subjugated peoples ns his slave# 
and asserted an absolute right of disjjosing of their life and property* 
All attempts to withdraw from his sovereignty he punished with terrible 
cruelty; the demand for the delivery of fugitives therefore played an 
important jjnrt in his negotiations with the Romans. 

We are, as is natural, most accurately informed of his relations with 
the two halves of the Roman Empire. Like Run Attila maintained a 
friendship with AetiuB, nt whose disposal he repeatedly placed Humiish 
mercenaries. This relationship was partly brought about by personal 
conditions* partly by the endeavour of Attila to divide the Roman power. 
With such auxiliaries the general of the Western Empire destroyed 
at Worms (435—43G) the Burgundian kingdom of legendary fame—an 
event which kter tradition and siiga liave turned into an expedition 
of Attilns against the Burgundians, Numbers of Huns served in the 
Roman Army which, in the same way, in 436-439 fought against the 
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Visigoth*. Oft his side Aetius sent to the kin** a learned Roman scribe* 
Constantius, n> private secretary' nnd gave hini his own -ion* L'urpilit^ its 
hostage* for which in return he wm hvnotned with gifts* The office, 
of a magUter mititum w hich Attila held he seem?; to have obtained 
through the Western Km pi re. The tribute which was paid to him 
from thence was disguised under the name of a salary as Homan Generid- 
in-chief. But at the end of the year 410 serious trouble* already 
disturbed these rektiona, because Attila repeatedly annoyed the Western 
Empire and terrified it with threats under the pretext that fugitives 
from his dominion had found refuge there. 

The same degrading treatment must have befallen the Eastern 
Homan Empire which won under the sovereignty of the incapable 
Emperor Thcodoeua II, A complete overthrow and destruction of 
the Eastern Empire was not Attila"* intention. His policy on the 
contrary aimed at kipping it, hy continual extortions of money and 
actual depredations* in a state of permanent weakness and incapacity to 
resist And as he insisted that all deserter should be given up to him 
he deprived the Romans of the means of strengthening their army by 
recruiting among the barbaric peoples of the Danube lands. These 
leading ideas came clearly to light at once in the first treaty which the 
two king* of the Huils concluded with the Emperor soon after their 
accession (c. 433), It was agreed that the Barnaul should no longer 
receive fugitives from the Hum and that these* as well a* the Roman 
prisoners of war w ho- had escaped from the country of the Huns, should 
be given up unless a ransom was paid for each of the latter. Besides, 
the Emperor must not assist any barbarian people that was fighting 
against the Huns* between both the kingdoms there was to be free 
commercial intercourse; the tribute of the Romans was doubled and 
raised to 700 lbs. of gold. It was clear that the Huns would not be 
contented with success so easily gained; if they nevertheless kept 
the peace for eight yean, it was only because they were occupied with 
the subjection of the various Scythian peoples to the north of 
the Danube* In the year 441 they were on the war-path and 
slaughtered the Homans who had come on account of a market to 
the bank of the Danube, A direct reason for the opening of hostilities 
was given to them by the East Roman expedition against the Vandals 
which hwl occasioned a withdrawal of frontier troops. This coincidence 
of events has given rise to the groundless supposition tliat (raise ric and 
Attila had at that time formed an alliance. To the Emperor's expostu¬ 
lation the kings replied that the Romans had not paid the tribute regularly* 
had sheltered deserters, and abo that the bishop of Morgue (EuHAam- 
vitx) had robbed the Hunnish royal graves of their treasures, and they 
threatened him with a continuation of the war unless the fugitives nnd 
the bishop were handed over to them. As the imperial envoy* refused 
everything the Hints captured the Danube forts Elutinrim Viminmrium* 
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Singidunum (Belgrade) and Margus (the Uwt through the treachery 
of the bishop, who was afraid of Iwdng delivered up) and pressed, 
dova*t&ting as they went, into the interior of the Balkan lands as far as 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople, when* they conquered cities like 
Naissus (Nisch), Philippopulis and Aitadlbpdifk Other i t onrush bands 
joined with the Persians made an inroad at the same time over lhe 
Caucasus into the frontier land* of the Eastern Empire. The Roman 
army which had in the meantime been called from Sicily by Theodosius 
was -'decisively beaten in the Thracian Cheramcsus. The kings of the 
Huns dictated peace; and its conditions were still more disgraceful 
than before:—the vcarly tribute was raised to !100 lbs. of gold besides 
the stipulation of the payment of an indemnity of GOOO lh* of gold* 
and the surrender of fugitives was insisted upon (443). 

Already in the vtjnr 44* the Buna invaded once more, and again 
brought the most terrible calamities upon the Balkan lands. Arnegi&clus, 
the general who opposed the enemy, was lieu ten and killed after valiant 
resistance on the river lit us (Wid) in Ixivver Moesta, after which the 
Hunnish cavalry proved up the valley of the river Margus (Morava) and 
through Thessdy as far as Thermopylae. Some TO titk* and fortresses 
one said to have fallen victims to them at that time. When in the year 
448 pe&ee was again concluded. Attain demanded that besides the o>ual 
money payments a brood l me l of pi five days' journey on the right bank 
of the Danube from Singidunum to Novae (Sistova) should lie left waste; 
the boundary was placed at Naissus. Rut even now- AtliU would not 
leave the Emperor at peace. Embassy after embassy went to Con¬ 
stantinople mid, on the standing pretext that not all deserter* had yet 
been delivered up, continually asserted fresh humiliating daims, the king 
being however chiefly desirous of giving his nieasetigyrs an opportunity 
of enriching themselves with the customary gifts. The Eastern Empire 
was near a financial collapse* as it could not exert itself to firmed 
resistance the thought catne to the Imperial Government, that is to *ay 
to the court eunuch Chrysaphius in particular, of getting rid of the 
king of the Huns by murder* For this deed the co-operation of the 
Scirian prince Edeco was nought: he declared himself ready to assist 
but immediately betrayed the plan to Attilo. The king revenged 
himself only by scorning the despicable enemy; the Roman envoy* 
who had conic with Edeoo to him, amongst whom was the historian 
Priseus, he allowed to withdraw, respecting the law of nation*; he 
promised besides to maintain the pence and give up the waste 
frontier territory on the Danube, and he did not once press the 
demand, made in his first anger, that Chrysaphi m should be put to death. 
But he sent word to the Emperor that els Attita was a king's son so 
was Theodosius an emperors son, but that as the latter had rendered 
himself tributary to the former he thus became hi* slave ami tliat it 
a shameful action that he, as such, should aim at the life of his master 
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(449.*)* Attila might rightly consider himself the lord pf the whole 
Roman Empire. His authority bad been considerably enhanced among 
his own people by the discovery* about that time, of a sword biuried, in 
the ground which was regarded as the weapon of the god of war. 

It was not until Theodosius died (38 July 450) that these wretched 
conditions altered, His successor* the efficient Funperur Marcion* refused^ 
soon as he succeeded to the throne, to continue the payment of the 
tribute to the king of the Huns* and the Western Empire followed his 
example. The outbreak of war waa also due to the conduct of Gratia 
J ustn Houoria, the sister of the Western Emperor Valenti leuaji* She 
secretly offered herself ag w ife to the king of the Huns, but the fulfilment 
uf Uie offer was refused because Attila demanded that half of the 
W extern Empire should be given up to her as her inheritance from her 
father, Attila hereupon determined to take possession of the Western 
Empire and of Gatil first of all, for here he might reckon with certainty 
on the .support of the f Ripitarmn) Franks who r being split up into two 
sectioifcs on account of dynastic hostilities* called for his intervention, 
and he could in aJJ probability count on at least the benevolent 
neutrality of the Visigoth*. The story that Gaiseric, out of fear of 
TheodoiioV vengeance, stirred up Attila to make war against the Visigoths, 
is certainly a fable, for the African kingdom had nothing to fear from 
an attack on this side; nevertheless the Vandal king may have had a 
hand in the matter in order to weaken the West Roman Empire still 
further. Supposing, however* an agreement between the Goths and the 
Romans to be possible* Attila wrote to Tfaeodork m well as to the 
V\ estern Emperor that he w«ui not going to take the field against them 
hut against their enemies. The history of the llunnic expedition which 
ended in Attila s detent on the Campus Mauiucus near Troyes (451) has 
already been told in another connraion, p, S80. Without being followed 
by the victors the Hunnie army returned to Hungary. Attila did not 
venture to repeat the expedition into Gaul; on the contrary* in the 
folio wing year alter having made good hid losses he turned towards Italy 
where he hail not to fear Germanic heroism. 

\\ ithout encountering any resistance the Hunnic army crossed the 
Julian Alps in the spring of 452. After a long siege Acjiiileiu was 
taken by storm and destroyed; after which the most important fortresses 
oi Upper Italy, with the exception of Ravenna, easily fdl into the 
hands of the enemy. A great many of the iidiabitants'of the terribly 
devastated country sought refuge on the unassailable islands of the 
lagoons along tiie Adriatic coast. Yet the real foundation of Venice 
which tradition has connected with the Hunnic invasion can only be 
traced back to the invasion of the lombard* (568). After this Attila 
bt [ th “ ll ^ ht himself of marching against Rome* hut famine and disease* 
which broke out in his army, and the arrival in Italy of succour from 
the Eastern Empire, os well os superstitious fear* since the Visigoth 
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king Alone hnd died shortly after hk capture of the Eternal City, kept 
him from carrying out his plan. When therefore an embassy of the 
Romans led bv Pope Leo I appeared in his camp on the Miitcio to 
induce him to withdraw* he willingly shewed himself ready to conclude 
peace and retire. A contemporary, the chronicler Prosper Tiro* who at 
that time was living in the papal service at Rome, has aacrilied the 
retreat of the “ scourge of God ” to the influence of LenY powerful 
personality* and later ecclesiastical tradition hats naturally further 
enhanced the holy man's ostensible service and adorned it with all 
manner of supernatural circumstances. But a dispassionate historical 
inspection will not allow ils to ascribe the saving of Italy solely to the 
influence of the Pope, Having returned home A till a demanded of 
Marcia n the tribute paid by Thcodusius, and on the refusal of thu 
Emperor prepared for war against Eastern Rome. But his sudden 
death prevented the realisation of Ilk scheme; he died of hemorrhage 
when he was celebrating his wedding with a maiden named 

Ildieo, the Kricmhild of the NibelungenJied (the name is a diminutive of 
Hilde), The inheritance was divided among his srm.% those mentioned by 
name lieing El Ink* Dengisich and Ernae the youngest, AttikvY favourite. 
But with this was foreshadowed the downfall of the Htmnjc power, 
which was hra much dependent on the personal quality of its leader 
to be able to endure. 

Of the domestic life and polity of the Huns we have also accurate 
knowledge through the genuine fragment of FtiscUfi* The king's head¬ 
quarters were on the Hungarian steppe between the Tbeiss and Kurds 
and covered a large area which was enclosed by a circular wooden fence. 
In the middle stood the royal residence also fenced round, a wooden 
erection consisting of one single hall* Attil&sprivate and public dwelling, 
of ingenious architecture and furnished within with great magnificence h 
Among the king's circle the logadtt went prominent* a nobility founded 
on birth and service; these enjoyed the highest consideration with the 
ruler and the right to choose from the booty the best spoils and the 
richest prisoners, and they formed a kind of council of state. Out of 
their midst the body-guard, the military leader* and the envoys were 
taken. The highest position amongst them was occupied by OnegesiiiB, 
At lib's right hand and lir>d minister, who lived in h pakec at the 
entrance to the court residence. Resides Huns there were also Germans 
and Humans among the lagode** who on account of their intelligence 
and culture enjoyed especial consideration. At the king's Court therefore 
the Latin and Gothic tongues were in predominant use together with 
the 1 Iiinmc* AttiU ruled over his people in a wholly patriarchal 
manner; the administration of justice was executed through him per¬ 
sonally in the simplest way, always just without respect of personsn 

1 Stephan! gWm a pirns of the cucampnimiL. [for 4rHt*rh# F}«AaOcu 
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The freedom aim! legal protection which even’ subject enjoyed caused 
many a lint nan to leave his* home mu] settle with the uncivilised bar¬ 
barians who knew no kind of taxation. The Huns kept, as Iwfure, their 
diameter as nomadic horsemen; they were in their element on the 
steppes; life in towns was repugnant to them. Justly appreciating 
these conditions Attila had made no Attempt to effect a change in the 
mode of life of his people, and never thought of removing to civilised 
districts anil setting up there a new State. His object wan fully attained 
by keeping the Roman*, in subjection And making them fill his trrasury. 
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CHAPTER X1IL 

(A) 

HOMAN BRITAIN. 

Tun character find history of Roman Britain, as of many other 
Raman province*, were predominantly determined by the facts of its 
geography. To that cause, or set of causes, more than to any other, 
we must attribute alike the Homan desire to conquer the province 
and the actual stages of the conquest, the distribution of the troops 
employed as permanent garrison, the quality and extent of the Roman ired 
civitiation, and, lastly, a great part of the long series of incidents by 
which the island was lost to Home aod Homan culture. 

Geologically, Britain forms the north-west side of a huge valley which 
had its south-east side in northern and central France. Down the centre 
of this valley mn two riven*, the one flowing south-west along a bed now 
covered by the English Channel, the other flowing north-east through a 
region now beneath the German Ocean. From these rivers, the land 
sloped upward*, south-east to Vosges, Alps and Cayennes, north-west 
to Cornwall, Wales and northern Britain. The two rivers have Jong 
vanished. But the eontigur.ition of their valleys has Listed, Though 
unquiet seas now divide England from north -western Europe* the two 
amis, that were once the two Hides of the valleys, still look to each 
other. Their lowland* lie opposite * their main rivers flow out into the 
intervening sea; their easiest entrances face; each area lies open by 
nature to the trade ur the brute force of the other; each has its most 
fertile, most habitable and least defensible districts next to those of the 
other. 

Hence comes the peculiar configuration of our is!and. In south-east 
Brituviii there is little continuous hill-country’ that rises above the 000 foot 
contour line. Instead, wide undulating lowlands, marked by no striking 
physical feature and containing little to arrest or even divert the march 
uf ancient armies ur of traders, stretch over all the south and cast and 
midlands. For hills* we must go north «f Trent and Humber ur west 
of Severn and Eire There we shall find almost the converse of the 
south-east. Throughout a large, scattered region, extending from 
Cornwall to the IliglihuuLs the land lies mostly above, and much of 
it high above, the 6tK) foot line; its soil and climate are Ill-suited to 
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agriculture; it* deep valley* and gorges and wild moom and high peak* 
oppose Alike the soldier and the citizen* Behind tills upland lies the 
Atlantic, And mi Atlantic which meant of old tliE revere of what it does 
to-day* To the ancients, this hi 11 -country wa* the end of the world; 
for u*—since Columbus—it is the beginning. 

These physical] features are reproduced plainly in the early history 
of Britain* It was natural that about ae. 56 -a*ij + 50 southern Britain 
should bo occupied by Keltic tribes and even families which hod close 
kindred in GauJ f and that a lively intercourse should exist between the 
two. It was no less natural tlmt, even before Rome had fully conquered 
Gaul, Caesar's troop* should be seen in Kent and Middlesex (i*c. 53-54) 
and Roman suzerainty extended over these regions; and when the 
annexation of Gaul was finally complete* that of Britain seemed the 
obvious sequel The sequel was, indeed* delayed awhile by political 
causes* Augustus (a,e* 46-A.n. 14} had too much else to do: Tiberius 
(14-37) saw no need for it, just *4$ he saw no need for any wars of 
conquest- But after 87 it became urgent. Changes in southern Britain 
had favoured an anti-Roman reaction there and had even perhaps 
produced disquiet in northern Gaul; Caligula (87-41) hid made 
some fiasco in connexion with it; when Claudius succeeded* there was 
need of vigorous action and, as it chanced, the leading statesmen of the 
moment favoured a Forward policy in many lands. The result was a 
well-planned and deservedly successful invasion (a.u. 48)* 

The details of the ensuing war of conquest do not here concern us. 
It is enough to say that the lowlands offered little resistance* In one 
part of them, near the south-east coast, Roman ways had become familiar 
since Caaars nikk In another part—the mid lands—the population was 
then, as now, thin. Nowhere (despite the theories of Guest and Green) 
were there physical obstacles likely to delay the Roman arms. By 
47 the invader* hod subdued almost all the lowland*, an far west ns 
Exeter and Shrewsbury mid a* far north as the Humber, Then came a 
pause. The difficulties of the hill-country, the bravery of the hill-tribe^ 
political circmn-HtancuB at Rome! combined not indeed to arrest but 
seriously to impede advance. But the decode 70-80 sow the final 
conquest of Walt* and the first subjugation of northern England, And 
in the years 80-84 Agnosia was able to cross the Tyne mid the 
Cheviots and gradually advance into Perthshire. Much of the land 
which he overran was but imperfectly subdued and the northern 
part of it—everything, probably, north uf the Tweed—was abandoned 
when he was recalled (83). Thirty yeans later (115-1*0) an in¬ 
surrection shook the whole Roman power in northern Britain, and 
when Hadrian hod restored order, he established the frontier along n 
line from Tyne to Solway, which he fortified by farts and a continuous 
wall (about I£3-1 £4). Fifteen or twenty years later, about a.p. 140, 
his succe^r Pina, For reasons not properly recorded* made a fresh 
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advance; h& annexed Scotland tip to the narrow isthmus between [forth 
and Clyde and fortified tbit with a continuous wall, a bent** of folia 
along it variously estimated at IS or (mote probably) at 18 or 30, and 
tome output* dong the natural route through the Gap of Stirling to 
the north-east. This wall was not meant a* a substitute for Hadrian's 
Wall, but as a defence to the country north of it. 

Home had now reached her farthest permanent north. Hut the 
advance was not long accepted quietly by the natives. Twenty year* 
after Pius had built bi.s wall, a storm broke loose through all northern 
Britain from Derbyshire to Cheviot or beyond (about 158-160), A 
second storm followed 2D years later {about IHlI); the Wall of Pius 
was then or soon after definitely lost, and disorder apparently continued 
till the Emperor SepthnhiB Severn* came out in person (SOB-SI 1) 
and rebuilt the Wall of Hadrian to form* with a few outlying fort-, the 
Roman frontier. With thus >tcp ends the series of alternating organi¬ 
sation and revolt which make up the external history of the earlier 
Roumn Britain, Henceforward the Wall wa.s the boumkry until the 
coming of the barbarians who ended Roman nde in the island. 

The force which garrisoned this fluctuating frontier anti kept Lhe 
province quiet consisted of three (till a.d. B5, of four) legions and an 
uncertain number of troops of the second grade,, the so-called muiluA, in 
all perhaps sonic do-40,000 men, mostly heavy infantry, 'Hit: three 
legions were disposed in three fortresses, I sea Silurmu (CaerJeon on Usk, 
tegh U JugptstaX Deva (Chester, kgfa .r.r Valeria Vhdnr) and Bburacuui 
(York ? legia vi Fififrir}: from these centres detachment {yexiUntia no) 
were sent out to form expeditionary force*, to construct fortifiestioiiS 
and other military works and generally to meet important but oocasiuiml 
needs. Outside these three main fortresses, the province wan kept quiet anil 
Nafe by a network of small forts {cmklla)^ varying in si^e from two or three 
to six or seven acres and garrisoned by auxiliary cohorts (in fan try) or aloe 
{ cavalry} T some 500 and same 1000 strong. These forts were planted 
along important roads and at strategic points, 10 or 15 or 80 miles apart. 
Thdr distribution is noteworthy. In the lowlands there were none. 
Daring the early years of the conquest we ran, indeed, trace garrisons at 
one nr two places, such a* {Ireneestcr. But, its the conquest advanced, 
it was seen \ hat the lowlands needed no force to ensure their peace, and 
the trijojw were pushed on into the hills, beyond Severn and Trent. 
Eighteen or twenty forts were dotted about Wales, though many of these 
seem to have been abandoned in the course of the second century, as 
Jiaviug become superfluous through the growing pacification of the land. 
A much larger Humber can he detected in Derby stuns, Lmicstihire, the 
hill-country of Yorkshire and northwards ii* for as Cheviot : Hadrian's 
Wall, in [wuliciliar, was principally defended hv a series of such forts. 
We canniit, however, give precise statistics of these fort* until explora¬ 
tion has advanced further l it is doubtful not only how for the known 
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examples provide us with a fairly full list of them, but, still more, to 
what extent all the Forts were in occupation at the same time and to 
what extent one succeeded another. 

The troop* which garrisoned these military pew Is w ere Roman, in the 
sense that they not only obeved the Roman Emperor hut were in theory 
and to a great extent in practice, even in the later days of Homan 
Britain* recruited within the Empire, The legionaries mine from 
Romanised districts in the Western Empire; the auxiliaries naturally 
less civilised to begin with but drilled into Roman ways send speech, were 
largely drawn from the Rhine and its neighbourhood : some probably 
wujro Kelts, like the native Britons, others (as their names on tombstones 
and altars prove) were Teutonic in race. To what extent Britons were 
enrolled to garrison Britain* is not very elear; certainly* the statement 
that British recruits were always sent to the Continent (chiefly to 
Germany), by way of precaution, seems on our present evidence to lie 
lens gweepingly true than was formerly sup|K*sad. 

From the standpoints alike of the undent Roman statesman and 
of the modern Roman historian the military posts and their garrisons 
formed the dominant element in Britain, But they have left little 
permanent mark on the civilisation and character of the island. The 
nuns of their forts and fortresses are on our hill-sides. But, Roman as 
they were, their garrisons did little to spread Roman culture here. 
'Outside their walls, each of them had a small or large settlement of 
u'omenfblk, traders* perhaps also of time-expired soldiers wishful to end 
their days where they had served. But hardly any of these settlements 
grew up into towns. York may form an exception (*cc below): it Is a 
pure coincidence, due to causes far more recent than the Homan age* 
that Newcastle* Manchester and Cardiff stand on sites once occupied by 
Roman <s auxiliary"' forts. Nor do the garrisons appear to have greatly 
affected the racial character of the Romano-British papula Bom Even 
in times of peace, the average annual dbcharge of time-expired men, with 
laud-grunts or bounties, cannot have greatly exceeded 1000, and, as we 
have seen, times of peace were rare in Eirituln. Of these discharged 
soldiers by no means all settled in Britain, and some of them may have 
been of Keltic or even of British birth. Whatever German or other 
foreign elements passed into the population through the army* cannot 
have been greater than that population could easily and naturally absorb 
without being seriously affected by them. The true contribution which 
the army made to Romano-British civilisation wo* tliat its upland forts 
and fortresses formed a sheltering wall round the peaceful interior 
regions. 

Behind these formidable garrisons* kept safe from IjurWkn inroads 
and in easy contact with the Roman Empire by short .sen passage* from 
Uutupiue (Rich borough* near Sandwich in Kent) to Boulogne or from 
Colchester to the Rhine* stretched the lowlands of southern* midland 
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and eastern Britain. Here Roman culture spread and something ap¬ 
prox inuding to real Humanisation took place. The process began 
probably liefore the Ckudiau invasion of 43, Hie native British 
coinage of the south-eastern trilre* and other indications .suggest that, in 
the TOO years between Julius Caesar and Claudius, Ronnm ways and 
pcrlmp even Roman speech bod found admission to the shares of Britain* 
anti this infiltration (as I have said) may have made easier the ultimate 
conquest, After the conquest, the process continued in two ways. In 
part it was definitely aided by the government which established here, a* 
in other provinces, municipalities peopled by Roman citizens, for the 
illicit part discharged legionaries, and known r* coloniae: these, however, 
were comparatively few- in Britain, Fur greater was the automatic 
mnvL j iJieiit r Italians flocked to the newly openetl regions—trader*, as it 
seems, rather than the labourers who form the emigrants from Italy 
to-day- how numerous they wore, we can hardly tell, but. such commercial 
emigration* are a] wap more important commercially than for thei r mere 
numbers. Certainly a far more notable movement was the automatic 
acceptance of Roman civilisation by the British natives. 

We can to some extent trace this movement Quite early in the period 
a.d. ±3—SO* the British town Verulamium, just outside St Albans in IIert- 
fordshire, was judged to have become sufficiently Romanised to merit the 
municipal status and title of munkiplum (practically equivalent to that 
of the rohniti manned by veteran soldiers). The great revolt of Buudicca 
(less correctly called Boadieea) in a. re £H> w'as directed not only against 
the supremacy uf Rome hut also against the spread of Roman civilisation* 
and one incident in it *» the massacre of many thousands of 44 loyal n 
natives along with actual Romans, Romani sat ion. it h plain, had been 
spreading apace. Nor did this impure check it for long. The Flavian 
period (aj>. 70-96) saw in Britain, as indeed in other provinces, a serious 
development of Roman culture and in particular of Human town life* the 
peculiar gift of Rome to her western provinces. In the decade a.i>. 7t>#fl, 
the Britons began, as Tacitus tells us, to speak Latin and to use Ijitin 
dress and the material fabric of I^atiu civilised life, Now towns sprang up, 
sllch as Si 1 chester (Callcvai Atrebatuvu) and Cnerwent (Venta S durum 1, 
laid out on the model approved by Roman town-plan.nens furnished with 
public building?, (Jorum, etc,) of Roman style, and tilled with 

houses which were Roman in their interna] fittings (baths hypocaiists, 
wall-paintings) if not in ground-plait- Now the baths of Bath (Aquae 
Suli*) were equipped with civilised buildings suited to their new visitors: 
the earliest datable monument there belongs to about 77. Two 
eoteftnac also were planted. Hitherto there? had only been one, established 
by Claudius at Colchester (Camulodunum): now one was added at 
Lincoln (Linclum) and In 96 a third at Gloucester (Glevum), A 
new Civil Judge (kgatu# iurkth'ux} begins to make his appearance? beside 
the regular kgalu* AuguM pro prartort who was at once commander of 
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the troop* jim cl judge of the chief court and governor of the province, 
and the appointment is doubtless Am to increasing civil busing in the 
law courts. When Tacitus praises Agricoln because he encouraged the 
provincials to adopt Roman culture, lie praises him for following the 
tendency of his age, not For striking out tiny novel line of hb own. It 
is probable that by the end of the first century, Roman civilisation wa* 
laying hnn hold on all the British lowlands, 

Subsequent progress was slower, or at least less showy. little 
advance was made beyond the lowlands. Towns and 41 villas* were rare 
wot of the Severn, and save in the vale of York they were equally rare 
north of the Trent, The upland* remained comparatively unaffected* 
1 heir population, m recent excavations in Cumberland and" in Anglesey 
have shewn, used Roman objects and came to some extent within range 
of Horn m i culture. But it seems impossible to speak of them m fully 
civilised* even if, in the later years of the Roman occupation, they did not 
remain wholly barbarian. In the lowland* we may ascribe to the second 
mid third centuries the development of the rum! system and the building 
uf farmhouses and country residences const meted in Roman fashion. It 
is very difficult to date these houses,. But the evidence of coins seems to 
shew that the end of the third and the first half of the fourth century 
were the periods when they were most numerous and most fully occupied, 
and when, as we may fairly argue* the country side of Roman Britain was 
most fully permeated with Rinnan culture. " For such a conclusion we 
slaill have the support of a neighbouring parallel in GauL 

The ml ministration of the civilised part of Britain, while of course 
subject to the governor of the whole province, was in effect entrusted to 
the local authorities. Each Roman mumciphtTtt and cofaniti ruled itself* 
including a territory which might be as long and broad as a small 
English county + Some district* probably belonged to the Imperial 
Domains and were ruled by local agent*- of the Emperor; sueh t probably, 
were the lead-mining districts, ils on Mendip or in Derbyshire or 
Flintshire. The remainder of the country* by far its largest part, was 
divided up, as before the Roman conquest, among the native cantons or 
tribes, now organised in more or less Roman fashion ; each tribe had it* 
council (onh) and tribal magistrate* and its capital where the tribal 
council met. Thus* the tribe or cm ton of the SIkre* t the rivita* 
Silurum, u iL learnt to call itself* had it* capital at Venta Silurum* 
Gaerwent (between Chepstow and Newport); there its council met and 
tkrrtia onlinl^ by decree of the council* measures were taken for the 
government of the tribal area which probably covered much of Mon^ 
mmrthflhire and sonic of Glamorgan. Thi^ we know by epigraphic 
evidence, occurred at t iicrwent and we shall not be nidi m assuming* 
on slighter evidence, that the same system obtained in other tribal areas 
in Britain. It is just the system which Rome applied also to the local 
government of Gaul north of the Ccveiiues? it illustrates well the Roman 
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method of entrusting local government to a restricted form of Home 
Rule, 

In the social fabric of Romano-British life, the two chief elements 
were the town and the country house or “villa/’ Both are mainly Roman 
importations. The Kelts do not appear to have readied any definite 
urban life, either in Gaul or in Hritaih, before the coming of the 
Unmans, though they no duubt had, even m Britain, agglomerations 
of houses which came near to being towns. But with the Rinnan 
conquest a real town lift arose- In part* this was directly created by 
the ^oYcmment under the Roman forms of muntrijrium and mfowia, 
noticed above. Colchester (Gumdoduii um), Lincoln {Lind um % Gloucester 
(Glevum), Vork (Eburiicum)* wort cohninc ; the fin«t three were founded 
in the first century by drafts of time-expired soldiers and the fourth, 
York s probably grew out of the “civil settlement " on the west bank of 
the Ouse which confronted the legionary fortress under the present 
Cathedral and its precincts. One town Verulamium (St Albans) was 
a munkipmm t ranking with the four enfomar in privilege and standing 
hut different (as explained above) in origin* AH these five towns 
attained considerable prosperity * and in particular Camulodtinum, 
Eburieum and Venilamium, but none can vie with the more splendid 
municipalities of other provinces. 

Besides them, Roman Britain could shew a larger number — some 
ten or fifteen, According to the standard adopted—of country-tow™ 
which varied much in size but pct&sessed in their own way the essential 
features of urban life The chief of those seem to be the following : 
(1) Isurium Brigantum, capital or ckzf4fc w of lho Hr] garden, now 
Aldborough, some twelve miles X.W. of York and the most northerly 
Romano-British town properly so called, (S£) Ratae* capita] of the 
Contain, now Leicester, (8) Yiroconiuin—so best spelt, not Uriconium— 
capital of the Comovii, now Wroxeter, on the Severn, five miles below 
Shrewsbury, (4) Coriniutn, capital of the Dnhimi, now Cirencester, 
(5) Venta Siliimni, already mentioned, (S) Isca Dimmoniorum, capital 
of the Dumnonii, now Exeter, (7) Duninvariftt capital of the Durotriges, 
now Dorchester in Dorsetshire, (6) Venta Bdgfiniiti t capital of the 
Helgne, now Winchester, (11) Cal leva Atrebatum, capital of the Atrebatcs, 
close to Silchester, (10) Diirovcnuiiii Caiitiocimin], capital of the Cantii, 
now Canterbury, (11) Veiita Jceuorum, capital of the loeni, now Ouster 
by Norwich, and perhaps — for the limits of the list are not easily drawn 
with rigidity—Chestcfforel {Roman name unknown) in Essex, Kvn cheater 
(Magna) in Herefordshire, Chesterton (Durobrivae?) on the Neo, 
Rochester (also Diirobrivae) in Kent, and even one or two which have 
perhaps less right to inclusion. Many of these towns are indicated by 
the Ravenna Geographer as holding some iperial rank and nearly all 
are declared by their remains to lie the sites of really Romanised town- 
life, What exactly their status or government was, has yet to lie 
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di-fincd. But it is fairly probable—especial I v from the Caerwmt 
monument erected by the orda rivitat!* Sllumm— that the authorities 
of town and tnbe out. 

Ilic gentra.1 fr^hion of then* town* has been revealed to m bv 
excavation* at Silchcster and Caerwcut, At Si I Chester, the whole 

. acres within the walls have liecn systematically uncovered 
during the last twenty yearn and the buildings studied with especial 
wire. At Caerweut, a * in idler ami (39 acres) has been excavated so 
far as the buildings of the present village permit. Both shew much 
the same features, with certain difference* in detail which are both 
natural and instructive: (i) Bath have been planned according to the 
Uomaii method, which obtained in many parts of the Empire: that is, 
the streets run at right angles, so as to form a chessboard pattern with 
square plots for the Irons. At Silchoter, where space was obviously 
abundant, the sanctity of the street frontages seems to have been in 
general observed : at Caerwent, which is of smaller site and more thickly 
trowi e< wit i buildings, Lhe street plan has siifftred some encroachments, 
hut not so much as to obliterate its character, (ii) Both towns had near 
their centre the Town Buildings known as Forum and Basilica. At 
bilchteter the I-orum was a rectangular plot of two acres, with streets 
running along all its four rides. It contained a central open court, 
nearly 140 feet square, surrounded on three rides by corridors or cloisters 
with rooms presumably shop and lounges—opening into them : on the 
fourth side was a pillared hall, m*58 feet in Hoor space, decorated 
with Corinthian columns, marble lined walk, statues rod the like, and 
behind this hall a row of rooms which probablv served as offices for the 
town authorities and the like. The Caerwent Municipal Buildings were 
very similar r ho (as far as we ran tell from imperfect finds) were those 
at Cirencester and W rose tor. They are indeed examples of a type 
w m ' uas represented in must huge towns of the western Empire and 
in Italy itsdf. (iii) Both towns had in addition small temples in 
different quarters within the walk and at Silchester a small building 
dose to the J’oruin is .so similar in every detail to the early Christian 
cbuicb of the western « builiraa " type, that we ran hardly hesitate to 
c, 11 il l h “™ 4 - (1V > towns, again, seem to have had Public Baths • 

those at Silchester covered an area of 80 by \W feet in their earliest 
Jonn and m later times were much extended. Both again Imd more- 
direct provision for amusement* At Sikhrater an earthen amphitheatre 
stood outside the walls: at Caerwent there are traces of the stone walls 
of one inside the nm,ports, (v) Of dwelling-house* and shop and the 
fi* both towns liad naturally no lack. The private houses are built 
like most of the private bouses in the Keltic part or the Empire, in 
fashmns very dissimilar from anything at Pompeii or Home, hut are 
„’JT, ,n ,.. R<OT ™ 9t ? le ^th mosaics, hypocauiU, painted wall-plaster 
e i e. icy are specially noteworthy ns being properly “country 
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houses^ brought together to form a town perforce, and not * tow n 
houses* such os could be used to compose regular rows or terraces ur 
streets Even the architecture thus declare?; that the town life of thc^e 
cantonal chff-HctLT y though real, was incomplete. 

The civilisation of the towns appears to have been of the Homan 
type. Not trnlv do the buildings declare this: iii^tiption^ &nd, in. par¬ 
ticular, casual scratching* on tiles or pots which can often lie aligned to 
the lower classes, prove that Latin was both read and written end spoken 
easily in Silehcster and Caerwent* Whether Keltic was also known, is 
uncertain: here evidence ia totally lacking. But it may be observed 
that if Keltic was understood, one would expect to meet it, quite a* 
much as Latin, on casual AgrtffiUU while the total disappearance o 
a native tongue can be paralleled from southern Gfliil anti southern Spam 
and is not incredible in towns. Sor do the smaller objects found at 
Silchester and Caenfwt shew much survival of the Lite Keltic art vshic i 
prevailed in Britain hi the pre-Roman age and width certainly survived 
here mid there in the island, Bui while Humanised, these towns are not 
large or rich It lift* been calculated that Silchester did not contain 
more than eighty houses of decent size, and the industries traceable there 

_ m particular, some dyers* furnaces—do not indicate wealth or capital. 

Ttae Hornftuo-British towns, it seems*, were mfoimikted to Rome. Bui 
they were not powerful enough to carry their Roman culture through 
a barbarian conquest or impose it on their conquerors. 

From the town we pass to the country* I his seems to have been 
divided up among estates commonly (though perhaps unsdentificalH ) 
styled “villas." Of the residences, etc. which fanned the building of 
these estates many examples survive. Same are as targe and luxurious 
ns any Gaulish nobleman's residence on the other side of the Channel* 
Others are small houses ur even mere farms or catt/iges- It is difficult, 
on our present evidence, to deduce from these house* the agrarian 
system to which they belonged, save that it was plainly no mere j4ave 
system. But it is cWr from the character of the residences^ and the 
remains in them that they represent the some Romanised civilisation 
the towns, while a few chance xgrujJUi suggest that L*tm was used in 
some, at least, of them. A priori, it is not improbable that, while the 
towns were Romanised, the countryside remained to mo ie extent Keltic 
or bilingual. But ol! that is certain as vet is that scanty evidence 
prove* some knowledge of la tin. These country houses were 'cry 
irregularly distributed over the bland. In some districts they abounded 
and included splendid mansion*; such districts arc north Kent, west 
Sussex, parts of Hants, of Somerset, of Gl u ucestershire, of Iancolnshire, 
Other districts, notably the midlands of Warwickshire or Buckingham- 
shire, contained very "few villas" and indeed, m it seem*, very few 
mhnhitanU at idL The Romans probably found these latter district 
thinly peopled and they left them in the same condition. 
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&j**fc* country house* Mid farms, the country side also contained 
occasional villages or hamlets inhabited solely by peasants; such Live 
fe™ excavated in Dorsetshire by the lute General Pitt-Rivers. These 
^ illngf.’* testify* in their degree, to the spread of ttoman material civilisa¬ 
tion. However little their inhabitants understood uf the higher aspects 

of Itrnnan culture, the objects found in them — pottery, brooches, etc._ 

are much the same as those of the Romanised towns' and “villas” nod 
are widely different from those of the Keltic villages, such ns tho* 
lately excavated near Glastonbury, w hich belong to the latest pre-Roman 
age- 

I he province was, on the whole, well provided with roods, some of 
them constructed for military purposes, some obviously connected with 
thl ; ™“ us towns: whether any of them follow lines'laid out by the 
Britons liefore a.d. 43 is more than doubtful. In describing them* we 
must put aside all notion nf the famous " Four Great Roads* nf Saxon 
times. That category of four roads was a medieval invention, probably 
dating from the eleventh or twelfth century antiquaries, and the names 
of the roads composing it are Anglo-Saxon names, some of which the 
inventors of the “Four Ronds" plainly did not understand. If we 
examine the Roman roads actually known to we discern in the 
English lowlands four main group'of roads radiating from the natural 
geographical centre, London, and a lifth group crossing England from 
north-east to south-west. The first mn from the Kentish rjorb. and 
Canterbury through tlie populous north Kent to Iomdon. The second 
took the traveller west by Stuns (Route) to Silcfwster and thence bv 
various branching roads to Winchester* Dorehcster, Exeter, to Bath, to 
Gloucester and sooth Wales. A third, known to the English as Watling 
street, crossed the Midlands by Verulam to Wall near Lichfield (Leto- 
eetum). Wroxeter* (bister (Deva) and mid and north Wales: it also, 
liv a branch from High Cross (Ycnonae) gave access to Leicester and 
Lincoln. A fourth, running north-east from London, led to Colchester 
and Carter by Norw ich and (os it seems) by a branch through Cambridge 
to Lincoln. The fifth group, unconnected with London, comprises two 
road* of importance. One. named “Fosse" by the English, ran from 
Lincoln and Leicester by High Cross to Cirencester, Rath and Exeter 
Another, probably called Rykuidd street bv the English, ran from the 
north through Sheffield and Derby and BiVminghatn (of which Derby 
.dime is a Roman site) to Cirencester and in a fashion duplicated the 
I iKse. There were also other roods—such os Akeman street, which 
m*si*] the southern Midlands from near St Albans bv way of AldiesU r 
{iiL-nr Bicester) to Cirencester and Bath—which minit be considered as 
independent of the main scheme. But, judged by the places they served 
and by the posts along them, the live groups above indicated *eem the 
renljy important roads of southern or non-military Roman Britain, 
rhe rood systems of Wales and nf the north were military and can 
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best in? understood from a map. In Wales, roads mil along the south 
and north coasts to Carmarthen ami Carnarvon, while a roiul {Sam 
Helen) along the west coast connected the two. and in tenor road*— 
csjiecijiily one tip the Severn from Wroxetor and one down the Usk— 
connected the torts which guarded the valleys; these roads, however, 
need further exploration before they can be fully set out In the north, 
three hi run routes are visible. One, starting from the legionary fortress 
at York, ran north, with various branches, to places on the lower Tyne, 
Corbridge, Newcastle (Pons Aelius), Shields, Another, diverging at 
Catterick Bridge from the first, ran over Stainnioor to the Eden volley 
and the Roman Wall near Carlisle, A third, starting from the legionary 
fortress at Chester (Deva) passed north to the Lake country and by 
various ramifications served all that is now Cumberland, Westmorland 
and west North niuberbuid. Several of these marls appear, as it were, 
in duplicate leading from the same general starting-point tu the same 
general destination, and no doubt, if wu knew enough, we should find 
that one of the two mutes in question belonged to an older or a later 
age than the other. 

Communications with the Continent seem to have been conducted 
chiefly between the Kentish ports and those of the opposite Gaulish 
littoral, and in particular between Rutupiae (Rich borough, just north of 
Sandwich) and Gessoriarum, otherwise called Bnnonia, now Boulogne. 
There was also not infrequent intercourse between Colchester and the 
Rhine estuary, to which we may ascribe various German products found 
in Roman Colchester, though not elsewhere in Roman Britain. I )n 
occasion men also reached or left the island by long sea passages. Troopsi 
it appears, were some times shipped direct from FecttO (Vechten, near 
Utrecht), the port of the Rhine, to the mouth of the Tyne in North¬ 
umberland, while traders now and then sailed direct from Gaul to Ireland 
and to British ports on the Irish Channel, The police of the seas was 
entrusted to a rftwww itritauniat, which intermittent references in our 
authorities shew to have existed from the mid tile of the first centun 
(that is from the original conquest or soon after) till at least the end of 
the third century. Despite its title, the principal station of this fleet 
was not in Britain hut at Boulogne, and its work was the preservation of 
order on either const of the Straits of Dover, This fleet appears to 
have been a police flotilla rather than a naval force, hilt for once it 
emerged into the political importance which lleeLs often assume. About 
fiHfi a Menapian (ic. probably, Belgian) by name Carausiu- became com¬ 
mandant, possibly with extended powers to cope with this increasing 
piracy: he set himself up as colleague to the two reigning emperors. 
Maximum and Diocletian, enlarged his fleet, allied himseli with the sea- 
robbers, and in 289 actually extorted some kind of recogni tion at Rome. 
But in 293 he was murdered ami his AicnMOT Allectus wax crushed by 
the Emperor Constantins Chlorus in 296, Carausius was apparently an 
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tihli- inriu. But (n his aims h(' differed little from many other pretenders 
ij< Hie throne whom the Inter third century produced: his object was 
not mi independent Britain but n >!nin in the gflienuni'nt of the 
Empire. If in special significance i* that he shewed, for the first time In 
history, how n fleet might detach Hritain from it* geographical connexion 
with the imrl.h-we-iterii Continent. Twelve centuries pawed before this 
possibility was again re/dised 

[Tie preceding jKirngrnph* l ive describ'd the? main fixtures of 
It on inn Britain, civil find military, during the imuii part of its cjdstftiet, 
In the fourth century, change wh* plainly imminent. Hm-luirion sailor*, 
8n7. ( ins mul other*, began, as we have ^-eu, rather earlier Hum 3U0 
to iwc from the other shores of the GtniMO Ocean and to vu th* 
coasts of (mill and probably also thoe of llritiio, CtwuiiM In SH6 
or 3H7 sent to repress them. After hi' mu I hi* sncer'^.nir's dcntli.*, 
mntie t'iwNp-, the nature of which is not \et quite dmr, wiw hmhJi- 
in the r/risrijf Bniannit'ii, (Uirf we now Jiear hardly anything more of it. 
A system of coord defence »m cstablishd from tbcWash to the IaL 
of Wight. It con si.it is I of vnne nine forts, each planted on a harbour 
and garrisoned by a regiment of home fir foot. The “ Itritt-h Meet," 
so fur rt> Hritain wjl, ctmre-rued, may have been divided up among* L 
tbv-w fort* or may have been entirely suspended. But it is difficult til 
iimke out (owing to the gi-nend nWurity) whether the change wan 
in idi 1 in the inti'fisp of coos) defence or jls a preventive ivgumst another 
( omits ins. Hu 1 ih‘w system «iu k non n— from tW name uf Ihe chief 
otsjiMrint— ns tlsi- So von Shore- (/i/w.. ,SVuoj;inonj. 

halever thr step ami whatever the motive, Hritnin appear* Tor 
a while to him- escaped the Saxon pillages, During the first year* of 
'!.■ fourth century, it eiijoynl indent CO tis id enable pro-|n-ritv, But no 
tioMeii Age lusts long. Before 354, probably in did, the Emperor 
Contuithul to entm the ( hnnm-l and drive out the raidere—not Saxons 
niily, but I'icl.s from the north and Scots {Irish) fn.un tin* northwest. 
ThJe event open* llw first art In the Kail of Roman Hritain (3*3-383). 
In 860 further interference was needed and l.upirimn, magixlrr muren, 
was Hffnt over from Gnu). Probably he dfk-ted little: certainly «c read 
shit in 368 nit Britain wn» in evil plight ,n*I '! heodnrius (father of 
‘nwodoaim I>, Rome’s liest geneml at that time, * to despatched with Iruge 
He won a complete sucres*, in 368 he cleared the invading 
bind* out of the south: m 869 be moved north, restoring town, mid fort* 
and thnitr', iwinding presumably Hadrians W all. Si derisive was his 
victory that one district—now unfortunately unidentiliable— which be 
re-seticd from the luirtmriaiu, wo* named Volentia in honour of (In- then 
tjnprror of the Wot, Vdeutmian I, For some year* after this Hritain 
■lisajip^rt^ frem recorded history, and may he thought to have eninvrei 
comparative pc***. ' * ' 

8urh is the acoxint given us by ancient writer* of the period rirro 
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343-383. It *ouik1» iw though thing* »tn- already “ about «* iwi.l a* they 
mult! WT Hota similer tale v, told *»f many other province*, and yet the 
Empire imvind. When AiiMttiiu* wrote hi* \fnvlia in 371, he ile*tril*'d 
the MuH'Ue vniley «* * rich nml fertile ind happy countrywide. Britain 
luul n„ AuMniw*' But *hr nn iddUR arrlmetdogical evidence, which i» 
often mm nlutblc than literature. The Gain* which have been found 
in Roman o-Brithli “ "O—>" ill-iwinl«l a* they too often are, ghe u« a 
dut Thev suggest that gone country boO**> and farm* -ere drtffrojfed 
or almndoned ns rorly a* 850 or 8©0, but that mure of them nminihud 
occupied till about 885 iir even Inter. It i» not siirpriniiig to mul in 
Anuniuiiw that about 360 Britain w nUc to export com regularly to 
iitirflicrn German v ami tin til. 'flu - lint id in t.lie l 1 nil of ttomelt 
Bri In in contained trouble and dintiiHnuire, no dmiht, Imt few disaster*. 

The wend act {883toaboat 4t0) brought greater i-viU auH of n new 
kind. In 383 nn officer of the Brithb army, by birth n Spaniard. by 
iiami- Magnus Mviom,prodnined hiuoctr Etnpctor, rm«eil with tunny 
troop* to (tuiiI mid comjucred saiflti Europe; in 3n7 hr n'wil : 

in 388 he wn* overthrown by the legitimate Emperor*. Ijiter Brilixh 
lnulitiun of the sixth century etMTldl llwt hi* British lrn«p* never 
irtumiil hwmr a nil thnt the hlud *«* thus left (Idninlis*. ciuniol 

verify this Invliliim. But *r lian proof. both thnt BriUin wn* v, r 
pnwMcd nml thnt the central government tried to help it. t'Lnudian 
allude* tu iimmure* taken bytUilk-ho. prime minister to tin- then Emperor 
Hoouriua, n 1 mm it 311') H. Arehaedogiml evidence «hew» thnt < tiecond-fort 
of IWn*cy (Anderida) wa» repaired under l lonoriu*. and that a fort w«* 
built high QD the umimit of Peak, rntrlmitpiuj; the V cirksliirc most half- 
wny liet.wDAi Whitby nml Smrborough. by an officer of the «uiu period 
wln> in known to have been in Britain » little after HMl. Thiwc effort* 
were in vnin. Troop*—nut rawnhly Irgmiwrini though t liunlinu 

tulip, them hgia— tind tu lie withdrawn for the defence of Italy in 408. 
HmIIv, the Greet Hai l of barbarians who crowwd the Rhine on 
the -inters night which divided 406 from 407 and the suUspirtit 
barbarian Attack nn Horn* itself cut Britain off from the MufiMim 
‘Hi. MMulliii “dejMtrturt" nf the Boamiw speedily follo*nl. 11 ii* 
ih'|Mirt un- did n»t mean any print departure of pt-rwn*. H"inrui or 
Other, from the island. It meant that the centrnl government in Italy 
now ream'd tu m-tift out tftc gamrsmtw juifl other high o WcM* dfio 
t-fi urgnfiVM 1 the supply of treKip* No om witif jw-rwn* fjulo*! iu 

come. 

Huw fir the British tbtnisdvrs wnr wpwi'iblt fur* or eiffl •p«= fl U <f 
i(kf thift ♦imdmnja; 8111 MKWit tie is, emi aHer the Inti^t im|iitn^% nut 
very ivrtam. The oUL id<m that Britons njid Hoffliiu *wv vtlll two 
dipitinrt ruici hi^tite nuiai dcnvexits has* uf etiurse, hi^'W lung mhftnduned 
by nil unvp«M iiKiuimni—fur rxnwn* which the preceding pages will 
have mode ddent But wt tin- *>f three tisurpm who irwd 
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to «ke the imperial crown in Britain (40fi-M), Mam*, Gratian 
and ( onstantine, and it seem* that, as Constantine went oH' to seek a 
throne oil the Continent, the Britons left to them selves set up a local 
autonomy for self-protection. Unfortunately, our ancient authorities are 
le?s> clear than coald be wished, especially cm the chronology of these 
events One thing which seems certain ii that Britain did not conceive 
herself as breaking loose from the Empire tuid tiiat in the years to come 
the Bn tons considered themselves “ Romans," [f we may believe Gilds*, 
they even appealed for help to Aiitius, the Roman minister, in 446, 

'rhe attacks of the “Saxons' 1 liad begun before 3<W and though 
at first their brunt fell more heavily on the Gaulish than on the British 
coasts, they* were felt seriously in Britain from about 650 onwards. 
At first, they were the attacks of mere pillagers: later, like the later 
attacks of the barbarians elsewhere, they became invasions of settlers. 
When exactly the change took place, is unknown, nor is it dear what 
incident gave the stimulus. It seems probable, however, that the 
Britons of the early fourth century, haras**! bv attacks of all kinds, 
adopted the common device—even more familiar in that age than in 
any other—and set a thief to catch a thief. The man who set is muued 
in the legends Vbrtigem of Kent; the thieves who were set, are called 
Hengest and Horsa. We need nut attach much weight to these dames, 
nor can we hope to fix a precise date. But the incident is sufficiently well 
attested and sufficiently probable to find acceptance, and it obviously 
occuired early in the fifth century. It had the natural result. The 
English, called in to protect, remained to rule; they formed settle¬ 
ments on Lhe east coast and begun the English invasion, But they 
began it under conditions altogether different From those which 
attended the barbarian conquest* on the Continent The English were 
more savage and hostile to civilisation than moat of the continental 
invaders; on the other hand, they were far It*, overwhelmingly 
numerous. 1 fie Itontiuio-British culture was less strong and coherent 
than the civilisation of Roman Gaul, but the Britons themselves—at 
least those in the hills—were no less ready to fight than the bravest of 
the continental provincials. The sequel was naturally different in the 
two regions. 

I he course of the invasion is 0 matter for English historian.*. But 
part of it depends on lloinano-British archaeology, This seems to 
conLwdict violently the chronology which the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
seb. out in suspiciously precise detail. We know that Wroxcter was 
burnt and we have evidence that the burning occurred soon after (if 
indeed it was not before) a.d. 400. We must treat this evidence 
umttoii,]^ since nut a fiftieth part of the site has vet been explored, 
mit at Sdcheater, which has been nil uncovered, the spade has told us 
that the town was abandoned (not burnt), and as a limit for the date, 
we find no coins which need be later than about a.h. 420 . The same 
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absence of fifth century coins may be noted on other sites which have 
l)ccn sufficiently explored to yield trustworthy testimony, It would 
seem us if the invaders* entering Britain on its eastern and least defensible 
side* were able, like the Romans four centuries earlier* rapidly to sweep 
over the lowlands, but were not able to maintain their hold. Thus for 
re vend generations this region became a debatable land, where neither 
Romano-British city life could safely endure nor the English take firm 
hold and settle. In the long confusion* the liomaiio-British civilisation 
of the lowland* perished. The towns* burnt or abandoned , lay waste 
and emptv- Even Durovemmn (Canterbury), presumably the capital of 
Vortigern, whom the legend mates with a Saxon wife, ceased to exist, 
and at the heal iug springs of Aquae Sulis (Bath) the wild birds built their 
mute in the marsh which hid the ruins. The country' houses and farms 
perished even more easily: not one is known in which we can tmee 
English inhabitants succeeding to British. The old native tribal areas 
and lhe Homan administrative boundaries were alike lost : to-day we 
have no certain knowledge of any of them. The Roman speech vanished : 
Ihe Romano-British material civilisation, and the house-plans anti house- 
flimit urc, hypotaiufits and mosaics* even the fashion* of brooches mid 
pottery, vanished with it. Only the solid aggprex of the roads remained 
still in use* and Ln these* too, there were gaps and intervals* All else 
was but the scattered debris of a rained world. 

Meanwhile the Rotuaiured Britons, in losing the lowlands, lost their 
towns and all the apparatus of town life- They retired into the hills* 
to Wole* and to the north—the Safer Strathclyde—and there, in a region 
where Roman civilisation hud never established itself in its higher farms* 
they underwent on intelligible change. The Keltic element, never quite 
extinct in those hills and reinforced perhaps by immigration* from 
Ireland, reasserted itself afresh. Gradually', the remnants of Roman 
civilisation were worn down: the Keltic speech reappeared and, a* a 
sequel, the Ljtte Keltic art was strong enough to pass on an artistic 
legacy to the Middle Ages, 
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(B) 

TEUTONIC CONQUEST OF BRITAIN. 

According to Bede, who wrote htn Ecdesiartksd History about a.d. 701 
the Teutonic invasions of Britain began during the joint reign of Marcum 
njid Valenti nian III, that in, between the years a.d, +50 and 455. Tfa fc 
staU-s that the invuders Came from three powerful nations, the Saxons, 
Angic» and Jutes, Itoid the Jutes came those who occupied Kent wul 
Hie L-lc of Wight with the adjacent coast of Hampshire, from the 
Snxoms came the people of Essex, Sussex and Wessex, mid from the 
Angles the East Anglian*. Middle Anglian* and Northumbrians. He 
ftdds that the Saxons were sprung from the Old Saxons and that the 
Angle* came from a district called Atigulux, which lay between the 
territories of the Jutes and those of the Saxons, and was'said to be still 
unoccupied in his day. The leaders of this invasion, according to Bede 
were two brother* named Ilengest and Homo, from the formei"of whom 
the Kentish royal family claimed tr. be descended. They were summoned 
in the tirst place by the British king Wyrtgwm (Vortigern) to defend 
him against tile assault* of his northern foes, and received a reward in 
territory in return for their assistant*, but a quarrel soon broke out on 
account of the allied Mure of the king to redeem his promises. The 
tiaxon Chronicle amplifies Bedes account by mentioning certain battles, 
the result of which was to transfer Kent to the possesion of the invader*.’ 
Of these events, however, a far more detailed account is furnished by 
the Hintaria Brittonvm known by the name of Nennius, which narrates 
thut the British nobles were treacherously massacred by Hengcst at 
a conference, and that the king himself was captured and'onlv released 
on the cession of certain provinces. After this a heroic resistance was 
offered to the invaders by the king* son Vnrteioir, 

'Hie Saxon Chronicle is our only authority for two stories dealing 
with the early history of the kingdoms of Sussex and Wessex. The 
foundation of the former kingdom is attributed to a certain Aelle, who 
is said to have landed in 477. This person is mentioned by Bede L the 
hmt king who gained a hegemony (im/vrhm) over the neighbouring 
English kings, though he gives no account of hi* exploits and assigns no 
date for bis reign. The foundation of Lhe kingdom of Wessex ih attri¬ 
buted in the Chronicle to a certain Curdle and his son Cynric, who are 
said to have arrived about forty years after Hengest' and to liavo 
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eventually established their position after a number of conflicts with 
the Britons, This story is connected, according to the same authority, 
with the occupation of the Isle of Wight, which is said to have been 
given hv Curdle to his nephews St of and Wihtgur (o/JO). 

It is difficult to determine how much historical fact underlies these 
stories. Little Value can lie attached to the dates given in the Saxon 
Chronicle, It is clear too that we have to deal with an aetiological 
element, imperially in the West Saxon story. Indeed this story is the 
most suspicious of the thim\ In making Cvnric the son of Cerdie the 
account is at variance even w ith the genealogy contained in the Chronicle 
itself, while it is aha very curious that Gerdic, the founder of the kingdom, 
bears what appears to 1 se a Welsh name- 

The only reference to the inrasiem which can be regarded as in any 
wav conttnip^nin' occurs in an anonymous Gaulish Chronicle 1 which 
comes to an end in the year to2. It is there stated that in 
after many dif^tara the provinces of Britain were subdued by the Saxon-. 
This data would appear to lie imt-oncilablc with that given by Bede 
for the arrival of Hengust, and the discrepancy hits given rise to a 
good deal of discussion. Yet another data 4SI8-9 is given by an entry 
in the Historic Britt arm the source of which cannot be traced. 

The difference in all these cases u of comparatively little moment. 
Some scholars however hold that the invasions liegan at a much earlier 
time, during the hitter half of the fourth century, The authority 
of die passage in the HGloria Brittonum which states that the 
Saxon* caiac in STS can hardly be upheld. More importance is perhajM 
to be attached to the fact that part of the coast of Britain is called 
LituM SaMmkum in the Xaittia which was drawn op in the 

early years of the fifth century; a* thin may indicate that Saxon 
settlement* had already taken place in this inland. Yet if this be so 
these Saxons must have been subject to the Roman authorities. Whether 
they hi id any connexion with HengetfPs invasion we have no means of 
detenu ini tig. 

The firet reference to the Saxons occur* in a work dating from the 
middle of the second century a.d. t namely the Geography of Ptolemy 
{il II* §8), in which they are said to occupy the neck of [he Cimhric 
Peninsula {presumably the region which now forms the province of 
ScMe*wig) t together with three blonds off its west coast. The Angles 
imr mentioned half a century earlier by Tacitus in liis Germania (cap, 40)- 
No precis indication is given nf their position, hut they arc clearly 
represented as a maritime people and the connexion in which their name 

1 T!i is Chroma!*) is printed by Mumniseti in Jf, O* IL Tom. tx. Ho ii*rribc& 
it» mathorship tommonli of the south of Krone*, i^rhajis of MusdUes, ewiag to 
the omnmtmlatiDii of Bishop Procttlu* amtainod in it. There are other refcraoeai 
Lo Britain in this (JhruitEiile, wlnrii at* apparently original, including a notice of 
victories won by Maximus over the Piebi aud Soota, 
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occui* would suggest the Baltic coast, though Tacitus appears to have 
little knowledge of Unit region. Such indications as ore given are 
perfectly compatible with the traditions of later times, which place the 
original home of the Angles on the dust const of Schleswig. To the 
■lutes we have no reference earlier than the sixth century. 

The Saxons no doubt belonged to the same stock as the Old Saxons 
of the Continent. In the fourth century we find this people settled in 
the district between the lower Elbe and the Zuiderzee. According to 
their own traditions they had come thither by sen, and certainly we have 
no evidence of their presence in Lliat region during the first" century, 
when it was well known to the Romans and frequently traversed by 
their armies. Whether the .Saxons who invaded Britain came (rum the 
peninsula or from the region west of the Elbe cannot be decided with 
certainty, but since they appear to hare been practically indistinguishable 
from the Angles the former alternative seems more probable. In any 
case they were a maritime people and their piratical Savages are frequently 
mentioned from the dose of the third century onwards. 

Ihe Angles, on the other hand, are never mentioned by Roman 
"ntcrs from the time of lacitus until the sixth century, when thev 
were settled in Britain. In their case however wo have certain heroic 
traditions which appear to have been preserved independently Ixith in 
England and Denmark. These traditions centre round an old king 
named Wenimnd and his son Offa, of whom the latter is said to have 
won great glory in a single combat, the scene of which was fixed by 
Danish tradition at Rcndsburgon the Eider. From him the Mercian 
royal family traced their descent, while the royal family of Wessex 
chiincd to derive their origin from a certain Wig the son of Fran wine, 
both of whom according to Danish tradition were governors of Schleswig 
under the king* above mentioned. 'Hie date indicated by the genealogies 
for the reigns of these kings is the latter half of the fourth century, 

It is a much debated question whether the -lutes who mj tiled in 
Britain came from Jutland. In the course of the sixth century we heur 
twice of a people of this name which came into conflict with tile Franks, 
prnimbly in western Germany, but it is by no means impassible that 
this also was a case of invasion from Jutland. The same name 
probably occurs also in connexion with the heroic story of Finn and 
I longest, with regard to w hich our information is unfortunately very 
defective. 

We have no satisfactory evidence of any linguistic differences between 
the Angles;, Saxons and Jutes. The divergencies of dialect which appear 
in our earliest records are ut first only slight and such as may very well 
have grown up after the invasion of Britain. The language as « "whole 
miist he pronounced homogeneous, its nearest affinities living with the 
Frisian dialects. Nor with regard to customs or institutions haw we 
any evidence of a distinction between the Anglos and Saxons. On the 
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cither hand the Kentish law* exhibit a marked divergence from those of 
the other kingdoms in respect of the constitution of .society, a diver¬ 
gence which can soLtrcelv have come into existence subsequent to the 
invasion r We have no information with regard to the characteristics 
of the Hampshire * Jutes* 

It may be doubted whether oil those who took part in the invasion 
of Britain belonged to the three nationalities which wo have been 
discussiiig. The attempU made from Bine to time to trace the presence 
of settlers belonging to other j>eoples cannot Ik pronounced success tub 
and when Procopius speaks of Frisians inhabiting our island together 
with Angles and Britons it is possible that he may mean either the 
■lutes or the Saxons Vet considering the nil miners which must linvc 
been required for such an undertaking, it is highly probable that the 
invading forces were augmented by adventurers from all the regions 
bordering on the North Sea, perhaps even from districts more remote. 

With regard to the state of civilisation attained by the maritime 
Teutonic peoples at the period when these settlements took place, a good 
deal of information is afforded by their earliest cemeteries in this country 
m well as by others on the opposite side of the North Sean Amongst 
the latter perhaps the most important is that of Jtorgsledterfeld near 
Rendsburg, where tlie remains found shew much affinity to those 
discovered in this country, Much is also to be learnt from the great 
hag-deposits at Thorsbjoerg and Nydum in the east of Schleswig, the 
latter of which appears to be only slightly earlier than Lhe cemetery of 
BorgstedterfddH In a district slightly more remote, at Vi in Fyen, a 
still larger deposit has been found elating from about the same period. 
Among the most interesting objects found at Nydom were two clinker- 
built boats about seventy feet long which are preserved practically 
complete. A very large number of weapons were also found in this and 
the other deposits. At Nydom were found 554} spears and 106 Awortb, 
a Jorge number of which bear the marks of Homan provincial workshops. 
At Vi was discovered a complete coat of mail containing twenty thousand 
rings. Fragments of such articles together with silver and bronze helmets 
were found at Thorsbjftmg + Tins deposit also yielded some articles of 
clothing in a fair state of preservation, among them cloaks, coats tong 
trousers and shoes. Taken together the evidence of the various deposits 
shews conclusively not only that the warriors of the period were armed 
in a manner not .substantially improved upon fur many centuries 
afterwards, but also that certain arts such os that of weaving, hud been 
carried to a high degree of perfection. 

The form of writing employed by the invaders of Britain was the 
Runic alphabet. The origin of this is uncertain, but it was widely used 
by the inhabitants of Scandinavian countries from perhaps the fourth 
century a>u. until late in the Middle Ages, A few early inscription!* 
have been found in Germany, In England itself we have scarcely any 
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inscriptions dull rig from the Hist two centuries utter the invasion, but 
in the seventh century the Mercian kings engraved their coins with it. 
And About the same time and perhaps down to the end of the eighth 
century it was used on sepulchral monuments in Northumbria as well as 
on various small articles found in different [larts of the country. 

It may bo noted that inscriptions in the same alphabet were found in 
the deposits at Thorsbjuoig and Nydain and also on one of the two 
magnificent horns found at llnllehus in Jutland, which perhaps represent 
the highest point reached by the art of the period. 

Apart from this archaeological evidence a considerable amount of 
information may be derived from the remains of ancient heroic poetry. 
For although these poems, a* we have them, date only from the seventh 
century, then? is no reason for supposing tJiat the civilisation which they 
portray differs substantially from that of a century or two earlier. The 
weapons and other articles which they describe appear to be identical in 
type wjth those found in the deposits already mentioned, while the dead 
an? disposed oi by cremation, a practice which apparently went out of 
use during the sixth centuiy. The poems are essentially court works, 
and scanty as they unfortunately are, they give us a vivid picture of tla 
court life of the peri od with which they deal. This period is sul>stant ially 
that of the Conquest of Britain, namely, from the fourth to the sixth 
century, but it is a remarkable fact that these works never mention 
Britain itself and very seldom persons of English nationality. The 
scene of Beowulf is laid in Denmark and Sweden and the characters 
belong to the same regions, white Waldhere is concemed with the 
Burgundians and their neighbours. .Many of these characters can be 
traced in German and Nome literature, and the evidence seems to point 
to the existence of a widespread court poetry which we may perhaps 
almost describe ns intern at ional. 

Concerning the religion of the invading peoples little can be stated 
with certainty. Almost all that we know* of Teutonic mythology comes 
from Icelandic sources, and it is difficult to determine how much of this 
was peculiar to Iceland and how much was common to Scandinavian 
countries and to the Teutonic nations in general. The English evidence 
unfortunately is particularly scanty. However there is little doubt Unit 
the chief divinity among the military class was Woden, from whom 
most of the royal families claimed to be descended, Thu nor, prwmnablv 
the lli under-God, may be traced in many place-names and Ti (Tiw) is 
found in glosses ns n translation of Mars. All these deities together 
with Frig have left a record of themselves in the names of the days of 
the week. The East Saxon royal family claimed descent from a certain 
Seaxncat who appears to have been a divinity. There is evidence also 
of belief in elves, valkyrie* and other supernatural beings. 

On their forms of worship «e have scarcely auv more information. 
In Northumbria at any rate there seems to have been a special class of 
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priis^ who were not allowed to bear arms or to ride exempt on mam. 
Sanctuaries arc ora^sonally mentioned, but we do not know whether 
these were temples or merely sacred groves A number of religious 
festivals are also recorded by Bede* especially during the winter months 
It may be remarked in passing that the calendar appears to linve been of 
the 44 modified lunar* type with an intercalary month added fix™ time 
to time. The year is said to have begun—approximately, we must 
presume—at the winter eobtioe* Theit are some indications however 
which suggest that at an earlier period it may have begun after the 
harvest. 

There is no doubt that the invading peoples possessed n highly 
developed system of agriculture long before they landed in this count jy. 
Many agricultural implement* have been found Among the bog-fleposita 
m Schleswig, Representation* of ploughing operations occur ill rock- 
carvings in Bohuslrin (Sweden ) which date from the Bronze Age* at least 
a thousand years earlier than the invasion. All the ordinary cereals 
were well known and cultivated* though on the other hand the system of 
cultivation followed in this country was probably a continuation of that 
which had previously been employed here. There is no evidence that 
the heavy plough with eight oxen was used before the invasion by the 
conquerors. The water-mill doubtless first became known to them 
in Britain* and for ages afterwards it failed to oust the quern. In 
horticulture the advance mode was very great : the names of practically 
all vegetables and fruits are derived from Latin, and though the 
knowledge of a few of their names may have filtered through from the 
Rhine provinces* there cam be little doubt that the great bulk were first 
acquired In this country. 

These considerations bring us to the much disputed question as to 
what became of the native population. The insignificance of the British 
element in the English language is scarcely explicable unless the invaders 
came over in very large numbers On the other hand, many scholars 
have probably gone too far in supposing that the dative population was 
entirely blotted out British records sity that they were massacred or 
enslaved. In later times, in the eleventh century, the number of 
slaves in England was not great, but it is not safe to infer that such was 
the case four or five centuries earlier h Indeed the little evidence that 
we have on this question suggests that in some districts at least they 
were a very numerous class. There can Ire: little doubt at all events that 
the first invasions were essentially of a military character. Attempts 
have licen made to trace in various quarters settlements of kindreds 
especially from the occurrence of place-names with the suffixes -vngtu, 
-ingatun 7 etc., but the evidence ss at best exceedingly ambiguous. 
Among Lhe Scandinavians who took part in the great invasion of Sfifi 
we can trace various grades of officials (rorjVw,, Jto/dtar, etc. ) between whom 
the land appears to have Iran partitioned, and although we have no 
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coiik'iiipirnry evidence of what took place in the Saxon invasion, there 
is ft pritm facie prolnability thnt ft similar course was followed. To the 
jmwent winter it seems incredible that so great mi undertaking aft Hie 
invasion of Britain should have been accomplished without the employ¬ 
ment of large mill organised forces. The earliest records we possess 
furnish abundant evidence fur the existence of a very numerous military 
doss of different grades, while the provincial government appears to 
have been vested in the hands of royal officials and not in popular liodies. 

From »ut iisieological evidence and from the character of local 
nomenclature we cun to ji certain extent determine the urea occupied 
by the invaders at various periods, although very much remains to la- 
done in these fields of investigation. Thus the practice of cremation is 
found in early cemeteries in the valley of the Trent and m various parts 
of the Thames vnJIev us far west as Hrighthampton in Oxfordshire, 
but t lie re is scarcely any evidence for its employment further to the 
west. In local nomenclature again changes may be observed—* hus 
the proportion of place-names ending ill the suffix -futm to those ending 
in the suffix -ton decreases as w« proceed from east to west, So Tar 
us the evidence is at present collected it would seem to indicate tliat 
the eastern and south-eastern counties, together with tire banks of die 
large rivers for some distance inland, shew an curlier type of Saxon 
nomenclature than the rest of the country. But it is highly probable 
that as in the cose of the invasion of Stlfj a much linger area was 
ravaged by the invader* than was actually settled by them at first. 

The account of the invasion given by Gildas, vague as it unfortunately 
is, points distinctly to the same conclusion. He speaks in the first place 
of a tune when the country was harried far and wide, when the cities 
were spoiled, and the inhabitant.', shun or enslaved. Then came a time 
when the natives under Amhmdtts Aurelionus began to offer a more 
effective resistance, from which time forward war continued with varying 
success until the siege of Mans Bodonicus. From the time of that 
siege until the date when Gild a* wrote, the Britons Jmd had no serious 
trouble front the invaders, though faction was rife among themselves. 
Unfortunately he supplies us with nu mean* of dating lite course of 
events with certainty except that apparently the period of comparative 
peace had lasted forty-four yean,. The Cambrian Annals date the siege 
of Mons Badonicua in 518, but they alio dale in 549 tlie death of Maelgwn 
king uf Gwynedd who is mentioned by Gildas os alive. The majority 
of scholars accept the latter of these dales and reject the former, placing 
the date of the siege towards the end of the fifth century. The evidence 
of Gilds* Hud on the whole leads us to conclude that the Conquest of 
Britain muy be divided into two distinct periods. The first occupied 
some fifty years from the beginning of the invasion, while the second can 
hardly liuve begun much before the middle of the sixth century. 

Among the invaders themselves a number of separate kingdoms 
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not. It j* pomraoidv held that these kingdoms were the outcome of 
sepuntte invasions, but no evidence is forthcoming in favour of such a 
view, and it seems at least as likely that several of them arose out of 
»ul sequent divisions, ns was the case after the Scandinavian invasion in 
the ninth century, The kingdoms which wc Hnd actually existing in 
our earliest historical records are ten in number: (1) Kent, (2) Sussex, 
(8) Essex,(4) Wessex, (5) East Anglia, (8) Mercia, (7) Hwicce, (8) Deim, 
(ft) Bcrnicia, (10) Isle of Wight. 'Hiere are traces also of a kingdom 
in the district between Mercia, Middle Anglia, East Anglia and Essex 
—petfaapt Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire—while from 1 jndsey we 
have what appears to be the genealogy of a royal family. There is no 
clear evidence that Middlesex and Surrey were separate kingdoms at auy 
time, though (if certain disputed charters are genuine) the latter was 
under a ruler who style/1 himself svbrtgulin in the latter part of the 
seventh century. The balance of probability 19 in favour of the view 
that lx>tli these provinces originally formed part of Essex. 

We have already mentioned that little value is to be attached to the 
given for the foundation and early progress of the kingdom of 
Wessex. They are apparently quite incompatible with the testimony of 
tiildas. Moreover that part of the story which relates to the Isle of 
Wight is difficult to reconcile with Bede’s account, since it altogether 
ignores the existence of Jutish settlements in this quarter. According 
to Bede the Isle of Wight retained a dynasty of its own until the time 
of Ceodwolla (685-6S8), by whom it was mercilessly ravaged. The 
Chronicle states, as wo have seen, that the island was given by Cerdic to 
his nephews Stuf and Wihtgar and barely mentions the devastations of 
Ceutlwulln. Further, according to Bole, the greater part of tin? coast 
of Hampshire was occupied bv JuUss. These likewise are ignored by 
the Chronicle, which seems to imply that the West Saxon invasion 
started from this quarter* In view of these difficulties some scholars 
have been inclined to suspect that the annals dealing with the early 
part of the West Saxon invasion are entirely of a fictitious character, 
and that the West Saxon invaders really spread from a different quarter, 
perhaps the valley of the Thumps, and at a later /late than that assigned 
by the Chronicle; It is to be hoped that in the future archaeological 
research may throw light on this difficult question. 

'Hie difficulties presented bv Gildas cense when we reach the middle 
of the sixth century. From thi.» time onwards, although we have no 
means of cheeking them, the entries in the Chronicle may be retards 
of nad events which took [dace approximately at the times assigned to 
them. The first entry of this scries is the account of a fight between 
Cynric and the Britons at Salisbury in 55»; the second records a 
similar conflict in 556 at Beranbuig, which has been identified with 
Borlniry Camp near Swindon, In 560 Cynric is said to have been 
succeeded by Ceawlin, who in 5(i8 hail a successful encounter witli 
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Aethelbcrht king uf Kent, In S71 Another prince Apparently West 
Swxoii, bv name Cuthwulf, fought with the Britons at a plmi cnllod 
Bedcanford, commonly supposed to be Bedford, and gaihetl possession 
of Bensingtotij Aylesbury f Kvnshuxii and perhaps Leuborough. IP we iltu 
t<i trust this entry it would seem to moan that Buckinghamshire And 
Oxfordshire were conquered by the West Saxons At this time. In -577 
ts'Awlin and Another West Saxon prince named Cuthwine Are said to 
have fought Against the Britons At Deorhmn (identified with Dvriuun 
in Gloucestershire) and gained possession of Bath, Cirencester and 
Gloucester- 


Ceawlin is the first West Saxon king mentioned bv ifedc. '|*he same 
historian states that he was tile first English king’ after Aelle, whose 
over lordship iimpemm) was recognised by the other kings. Wc need 
not doubt that the ruconls of his victories have sonic solid foundation. 
About a century later we find in the basins of the Severn and Avon, in 
Gloucestershire, Worcestershire and put of Warwickshire, the kingdom 
of the Hwiace with a dynasty of its own which lasted down to the time 
jf H’* 4 kingdom can hardly have come into existence before 

enw in s ruccecfiii westward movements, but we have no information 
ns to it* origin, as to the date when it wan separated from Wessex, or 
whether its dynasty was a branch of the West Saxon royal family. 

In the basin of the Trent both north and south of that river lay the 
Mercian kingdom, the name of which seems to imply that it grew out 
of frontier settlements. Its royal family traced its descent from the 
ancient kings of Angel, but we do not know whether the kingdom 
tj - wnH due to an independent move merit, or whether like that of the 
Hwicar it wax an oils hoot from one or more eastern kingdoms. The 
Jurat king of whom we have any definite record is n certain Ccarl who 
flourished early in the seventh century and married his daughter to the 
Northumbrian king Edwin. Eventually the kingdom of Mercia absorbed 
all its immediate neighbours, Lindsey, Middle Anglia and Hwicce, 
together with parts of Essex and Wessex. In the sixth century however 
it was probably of comparatively limited extent. Chester appears to 
have remained in possession of the Britons until about the vein 016 
and it h scarcely probable that the western districts of Llie Wreocensacte 
and Magaxaete, corresponding to the present counties of Shropshire and 
Herefordshire, were occupied until still later. 

In tile north of the Humber we find the two kingdoms of Dt-Lm and 
Bcrnu'tn. Concerning the farmer, which appears to have coincided with 
the eastern half of N ink shire. we have very little information. TJie first 
king (J f whom we have record is a certain Aelle who whs reigning at the 
linie when Gregory tnet with English slave-boys in Home (58,5-tf), The 
p fpvrn for Ins reign by the Chronicle (560-588) caruiol be trusted. 

7?S[ 1 ? km * lom cnme i,lto iU * Iwuwla of the Bern id an king 
Actlielfnlh, who married Aelle a daughter. If we are to believe the 
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account given in the Hirtoriu lirittonum that Aethel frith reigned twelve 
years in fk-iru, the date of this event would be almut (K>5. '1 he western 
part of Yorkshire appears to have been known iv Elmet and to have 
KHanp ed in British hands until the reign of Edwin. 

The northernmost kingdom founded by the invaders in Bntain was 
that of Bcridcia. Ida, from whom subsequent kings claimed (Itscent, is 
said to have begun to reign in 547. After his death, which took place 
twelve years later, he was followed by several of his sons m swift 
succession. Of these the most important was Theodne, who according 
t« ancient chronological computation reigned from about 572 to about 
579. 'rhe Historia Britton urn relates that he fought against several 
British kings, amongst them Urien who appears in ancient Welsh 
poetry, and Hhyddereh Hen, who as we know from Aduun* Life ut 
St Columba reigned at Dumbarton. On one occasion the Unions are 
said to have besieged Theodric in Lindiafnme. The chief centre «d the 
Bemician kingdom appears to have been Bamborough, but we have 
no occasion to suppose that it attained to any great dimensions or 
siimiHomee until the reign of AethelMtb. He seems to have become 
Eg in 502-3, and is said by Bede to hove harried the Britons more 
than anv other English prince. The chief exploit* for which his luimd 
has been handed down are firstly his encounter with the Ualnadu king 
Awl it it who came against him probably in support of the Britons in ot , 
and secondly the massacre of the Britons at Chester about twelve yearn 
later. The former of these events is said to have occurred at a place called 
IWsasUn. If this place is rightly identified with Dawston in Lulilesdale, 
it would seem that the Bcmiciiui kingdom had already extended some 
distance into what is now Scotland; but its northern and western 
boundaries must be regarded as very uncertain at the time of which we 

!UX AethelfrithV successes had the effect of placing the later Northumbrian 
kings in a position of superiority to their southern rivals. At tteiclcwe 
of the sixth century however the chief English ruler was Aethel ierh " 
Kent, whose authorilv was recognised by all the more southern king*. 
The precise nature of the imperbun which he exercised has been much 
disputed, but we can hardly doubt that it implied some such recogni¬ 
tion of personal ovcrlonlship as we find in later times, for example, m 
the relations of the northern prince* with Edward the Elder. His power 
L»o was sufficient to guaiantw a safe conduct to foreign uiiKsionarie* ns 
fnr as the western border of Wessex. He married the ChiwtiMi lkrhUi 
(Bertha), daughter of the Frankish prince Charibetht, and shortly before 
the close of the century was confronted bv Augustine who had been «mt 
to Britain by Gregor^ the Great This event had far-reaching eonw- 
q unices in the history of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, which will » 
dcscrilad in a Inter chapter of this work. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ITALY AND THE WEST, 410-476. 

Tmf proct^ of Mit^y fll thE Western Empire, during the period 
J 1 ® l *^« n . th * death rf Aiaric (410) and the foil of Romulus 
AugitstuIui (476X towards tie establish ment of Teutonic kingdoms, 
p«rt]i displacing and partly urn bracing the old load administration 
“itlun their boundaries, but as a rule remaining in some sort uf 
nominal connexion with the imperial system itself. In tim C o U me of 
, , Pf 0 ™’ “erefore, the imperial scheme, k which the invadbe 
barbarians ™“ pW under the name of ffwIeratL vtiU 

survives, aloi^ iidth much of the old provincial machinery, which they 
Imd ton useful to be disturbed; hut while much that is'old survives 
much u a!<o added which is new. Germanic tribes, with their kings and 
their doamm their moots and their fyrds, settle bodily on the soil, as 
W f °^ ^ . do [" ain ° f Politics and economics, of religion mid of 

. . ' *l „ provincial pays & new allegiance to the tribal 

king i the Hon) on fftwswr has to admit the tribesmen as his fc” 

on part uf his lands; the Catlinlic priest is forced to reconcile himself to the 
A nanism, which these tribes had inherited from the days of Ulhk; and 
ic Roman jurist, it he cun still occupy himself by reducing the Code* 
TheodoHMH* into a Breviaricm Alariciunum, must also admit the 
entmucc of *b*Dge Leges Barbitrorum into the field of jurisprudence. 

lhni prtKtsss of history may be said to have entered on its effective 
-tagy in the Heat with Alaric's invasion of Italy. Rut it had I wen 
present, an a potentiality mid a menace, for ninny years before Alnric 
w^l^+W thttt firt ' W ,5 im stoadily to wank Rome. The frontier. 

nuJbS ' f " U i d ^ tllC SWulld wlllu D- The pressure of the 

population of the German forests upon the Roman world wan so ancient 

and inveterate, and so much of that population had in one wav or 

th fl„S npirti fOT W bnw 11 lK>riod ' tliat whL " tht l»Jrier 

mu aim ri< ? f “ ** n " ^toclysm, but as something which 

monk |r cl Yf * S Tb * re W*y K*ve been move- 

barebre W ^ 'A *Y h “?>*“ *• ^™ch of the Roman 

SETrt ttV™- w,t ^ t j nv< S w tlie Htins tu our ***» we <*« 

homing 0 f the fifth century- tho Omtim* would finally 
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have passed the tinux, and the Romans at last have failed to ^tem their 
advance, owing to the simple operation of causes which hud long been 
ait work on either sjilu. An tong the (iOTHRiih population haul grown bj 
leaps ami hounds, while subsistence had increased in less than an arith- 
metical ratio: and the necessity of finding a tfuistu patria+aji imthrentened 
territory of sufficient s\w and productivity, with an ancient tradition of 
more intenrive culture than they had themselves attained, had become 
for them a mutter of life and death. Among the Romans population! 
had decayed for century niter century, and the laud had gone steadily 
out of cultivation, until nature herself seemed to have created the 
vacuum into which, in time* she inevitably attracted the Germans. 1 he 
rush begins with the passage of the Danube by the Goths in 376, anti 
b continued in the passage of the Rhine by the Vandals, Alans, and 
Sucves in 406. A hundred yean* after the passage of the itanube the 
final result of the movement begins to appear in the WesL The 
prefecture of Gatil now sees in euch of its three former dioceses Teutonic 
kingdoms established—Saxons and Flutes in the Britain-?; \ iaigoihs 
(under their great king Euric) in the Seven Province of Gaul proper : 
Sueves (along with Visigoths) in the Spains. In the praefecture of Italy 
two of the three dioceses are under powerful barbarian rulers : Oduvatur 
has just made himself king of Italy, and Gaiseric lias long been king of 
Africa; while the diocese of Illyiicuiii it* still in the melting-pot. 

If we regard the movement of events from 410 to 476 internally, 
and From n Homan point of view, we shall find in the domestic 
politic* of the period much that in the natural correlative of the Vitlktr- 
va tali' rung without. Already, ill the very beginning of this period, and 
indeed long before, the Iwirbarian ha* settled in even part of the 
Empire* ami among every 1 class of society. Masses of tiarharmn* have 
been attached to the soil m cultivators to fill the gaps in the 

population and reclaim tire derelict soil; masses* again, have entered the 
army, until it has become almost predominantly German. Barbarian 
cultivator* and soldiers thus formed the \mn\s of the pyramid; but 
barbarians might also climb to the apex. Under Ttieodo^ius I + who 
hod made it his policy to cultivate the friend*hip of the barbarian*, the 
Frank Arbogtkvt already appears iu? magidvr MUkinr m and attempts, like 
Ricimer afterward^ to use his office for the purpose of erecting a puppet 
as emperor. He fell before Tbeodoatim in the battle of the Frigklus 
(3&4); but the Vandal Stilicho (to whom he is -said to have commended 
the care of his children and the defence of the Empire) was the heir of 
his position, and Stilicho had for successor Ai'tiua—the ** last of the 
Romans,* 1 but also the friend of the Burn —m Actius was sutawdocl in 
turn by Ricirner the Sueve, It is these barbaric or setnidjarbaric figures, 
vested with the office of coin nmnderdn -chief of the troops of the West, 
which form the landmark. 1 * in the history of tin 1 fifth century; and we 
should be most true to reality if we distinguished the divisions of this 
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pt-riuil not by tlie rcgntf of on fjonoriu# or a Valentins an, but by the 
mxgvteria of Constantius, Aetiu*, and Airimer, These “ empire- 
ills'troying saviours of the Western Empire n were in reality the prime 
ministers of their generation, prime ministers resting not on n jiaiJiarmii! 
l though they might, like Stilicliu, a (feet to rely oil the Semite), but on 
their control ot it barbarian soldiery. 1’heir power depended, partly on 
their influence with tins wild forex, which the Empire at once needed 
and dreaded, partly on the fact that the nominal representatives of 
imperial rule wen weaklings or boys, whose court wan under the influence 
of women mid eunuclis; but the tit jarto jjoritinh which they held was 
idsn sanctioned, since the lime of Theodosius, by something of a lego) 
guarantee. Treating the West, after the battle of the IVigidus, os' a 
conquered territory, whose main problem was certain to be that of 
military defence, liieodosius had left it under the nominal rule nf his 
son, but under the red government of Stiliclmi and in bis hands he laid 
combined the two commands of infantry and cavalry, which in the East 
continued to remain distinct, [n this position uf tinigijtter rttrimupw 
miUitae (already anticipated for a time by Arbogast), Stitiebu, ami iiis 
.-n icvihsOih who inherited the title, controlled at mice the inijnTi.il infantry 
mid cavalry, along with the fleets on -cas and on rivers: thev supervised 
the liar baric settlements within the Empire; and they nominated the 
heads ot the stati# of sulwnliiiat* officers. As imperial genera [issiiiiu, in 
an age of military exigencies, the barbarian magiiter militia? was the 
ultimate sovereign; and the title of pairkius* sometimes united with the 
name of pari ng which in the- fifth century came to be applied peculiarly 
to (lie “master of the troops," proclaimed his sovereignty to the world'. 

I tcpendetit upon barbarian troops, and hi insetf often of barljarian 
origin, the policy of the " master of the troops " towards the barbarians 
outside the pale, who sought to enter the Empire, was bound to be 
dubious, tIrasuis practically accuses Stilieho of complicity with Alurie, 
i mi I certainly dmrges him with the invitation uf the Vandals, Alans and 
Sucre* into Gaul in 40<i; Aetius was for years the friend of the Hum: 
ftkimer was apparently not averse to inciting the Visigoths to war 
against a Homan commander in Gaul, Inevitably, therefore, a Roman 
party formed itself in opposition to the muster of the troops, a parly 
riiri.iii.Hl v uniting within its milks the senate, the eunuchs of the court, 
and some jealous soldier with his followers. The result would lx- a coup 
iTrlat, >uch as tho*‘ of 4118 or 45*; hut inevitably a new nuainttr 
succeed* to the a»s«srimiUd Stilieho or Aetius, and if the struggle still 
continues to be waged (as Ibr instance between Anthemius and Ricimer), 
lts predestined end- the foundation uf a kingdom of Italy by sonic real 

' *- freeman iiutirH in his artirlo on AHio* enj Bonier, s.«ats of 

and tlie emperor of the West" a, sending ait embassy to the Hons— 
ravwei^ty or tie matter mUlturn (M.ilJur. Fngm. UUt. 
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or virtual geaueraltssamo—draw* eons tun tly nearer. In the course of this 
struggle rdigious motives apparently intertwine themsdves with the 
underlying motive of racial feeling. Sdihcho would seem to have stood 
for tuleniiion : and a Catholic react ion, headed b y the Court, followed 
upon hi# fall, am) gave to the episcopate an im rvo st of jurisdiction, 
while it banished nil enemies of the faith from the imperial seirvire. 
Yet litcirius* the lieutenant of A^tJua, put his trust ^ in the response* of 
seers and the monitions of demons 11 as late ns 439: Rieimtr, though no 
pagan, was un AriaiL The extreme orthodoxy of the Court of Ravenna, 
contrasted with the dubious fitith of the soldiery and its lenders, must 
thus have helped to whet the intensity of party strife. 

In the period which we ora to consider* it would thus appear that 
the great feature* from no external point of view, is the occupation of 
successive portions of the Western Empire by barbaric kings of whuni 
the greatest is Gaiwric, the hero of the last scene of the Wandering 
of the Nations, who liiiku by his subtle policy the various enemies of 
the Empire into one system of attack ; while internally the dominant 
factor is the transmutation of the Diodction autocracy into a quasi- 
constitutional monarchy, in which the bat members of the Theodaidan 
house sink into empmttr* Jmniante* and the com iminder-iii-chief 
becomes, m it were, a mayor of the palace. Yet another feature in 
external policy is the relation of the Western Emperors to those of the 
East, and other features deserving of notice in in tenia I development are 
the growth of the Papacy, and the now importance from time tu time 
assumed by the Senate, 

Upon the Eastern Empire the West is again and again forced to 
reiy_ The Eastern Emperors give the West its rulers—Y aIeuI inian HI, 
Anthemius, Nepos; or in Jiny case they give a legitimate litle to the 
rulers whom the West, in one way or another, has found for itself. Not 
only jo f but upon occasion they give to the West the succour* which 
jLgikiti jlmiI again it is forced to [k -g in the course of its struggle with the 
Vandals. Theoretically* ils nlways, the unity of the Empire persists : 
there is still one Empire, with two joint ruler*. But in practice, after 
395, there are two separate States with separate policies and separate 
lines of development; and both Prison* in the Eut, ami Skloniua 
Aped! mans in the West, acknowledge the fact of the separation** In 
these separate States there is, indeed, much that i* parallel. The East 
has to face the Hun* and the Goths equally with the West; like the 
West, it bm its barbarian m ngirtri militia* (with the gnat clifferance, 
however, that \ here are generally two concurrent mugvjttri to weaken each 
other by lheir rivalry) and the Eastern Emperor has tu deal with 
Aapor in Hi, as Volentinmn III had dealt with Aetiu*; in 454. In 
both Empires, again, the house of Theodosius became extinct at much 

1 Sre frucus fray. 5Uin Muller (& H. U. rv> p. UMg ftdoti. A poll. Cmrm> u. «t*V 
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tiu- stiiuc* time. But here the parallel end* Fn the West the death 
of Vhlentinian 111 was followed by the rule or the cmperor-makm 
(Kirinit-r. Gundobod and On-^tes}, and by a .•aicce-srion of nine emperor* 
in twenty-one years: in the East new anti powerful emperors arose, who 
fouiitl the officeof■* master of the troops 1 ’ far weaker than in the West, and 
"■I're able, by the alliance they formed with the Isnurians, to discover in 
their own realms a substitute and an antidote for ImriMiic Auxiliaries, 
ami thus to prolong the existence of their Empire for a thousand 
years. . Meanwhile ecclesiastical development confirmed the separation 
and widened the differences between the two Empire*. While Eastern 
theologians pursued their metaphysical inquiries into the unity of the 
Godhead, a new school uf churchmans htp, of a legal rather than a 
metaphysical complexion, arose in the West under the influence of 
t't Augustine; and the growth of the Papacy, especially under the rule 
11 ■ ^ (440-461), gave to this new school a dogmatic Eirhitcr and 

an administrative ruler of Sts own. 

The development of the Papacy, like the new vigour which the 
Senate occasionally displays, is largely the result of the decadence of 
the Western Emperors and of their seclusion in the marshes of 
Ravenna, 'Hie pietism ol the Court, under the influence of Plaeidja, 
helped to confirm a power, which its withdrawal to Ravenna had already 
begun to establish ; while the victories of Pope U-o over heresies in 
Italy, his successful interference against Monophysitism in the East, and 
the prestige of his mission to Attila in 451 and his nirdiatiuu with 
Go Lactic in +55, contributed to the increase hath of his ecclebiastiaiL 
power and of his political influence. Meanwhile the bishops, every¬ 
where in the West, tended to become the leading figure, in their 
dioceses, 1 he const if u tions of 468 gave them civil jurisdiction ill their 
dioceses and the power ol enforcing the laws against heresy. In the 
i hi* f town of liis diocese each bishop gradually came to discharge the 
duties, even if he did nut assume the office, uf the tl^fi’iinor cipitfitig\ and 
wherever a barbarian kirigilom was established, the hishnp was a natural 
mediator between the conquerors mid their subjects. 

The new importance assumed by the Senate in the course of the fifth 
ten tun is evident both at t oustautinoplc and at Rome. During the 
minority of (heodosius II it is chiefly the Senate qT Cum stun tinople which 
aiiis the regent 1 itlcheria and her minister Anthemius, the praetorian 
preefeet, in the conduct of affaire ; aud though tiie Roman Senate hardly 
eserts any continuous influence, again and again in times of crisis it 
help to determine the coume of events. The autocracy consolidated 
by Diocletian begins to revert to the original dvarehv of prf,*™, and 
ii'anri™ which Augustus had founded. In the early year* of the fifth 
century, partly in the later yeans of Stilicho, who'inode it \m policy 
to favour the Senate, and partly during the interregnum m the effective 
exercise of tlie office of magitter mUitw , which lasted from the fall of 
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Stilicho till tht j appearance of Coflutautius l+llh it had shewn c* mi- 
riderable activity ; but the period of its greatest inHueneu covens the Wt 
twenty-five years of the Western Empire. It was with two of the chief 
seniiturv that Pope Leo went to meet Attilu in 451: it was before the 
Senate tliftt ValenUpian defended himself fur the assassination of Aetiu* 
in t>k The assassination of VaJenrinmn himself was followed by the 
oect^ion of MiLsituuij^ a of the gfuflt senatorial fernily of the 

Anieii; and it hits even been suggested that the accession of Maximus 
perhaps indicates un attempt of the Allied to establish a new govern¬ 
ment in the Wist, independent of Constantinople ami resting un Hie 
support of the Senate. Maximus fell; but his successor, Avitus, who 
mine to the throne by the support uf a Gallo-Roman party, was nested 
by the Senate, and fell in his turn. The accession of the next eitipci'or, 
Msjorifm, is at any rate in form a triumph fur the Senate; ill his first 
constitution Majoriais thanks the Senate fur letting its choice fall upon 
hi in T anti promises to govern by its advice. But the reign uf Anthemius 
(467-472) seems to mark the zenith of senatorial power. It was the 
appeal of the Semite tu Constantinople w hich led to his accession ; during 
his reign the Senate is powerful enough to try and condemn Arvandus, 
the praetorian pruefecL of Gaul, on a charge ot trcjison ; and in the civil 
war which precedes his fall, the Senate takes his side against his sd ver¬ 
ify RidmiT. TbtK in the jmralysis uf the imperial authority, the 
Senate stand * side bv side, and sometimes face to face, with the military 
power, els the representative of public authority and civil order. Its 
effective power b indeed little; the sword is too strong and too keen 
for that; hut at any rate, in the agonies of the Empire, it behaves not 
unworthily of iti secular tradition. And indeed in still other way* 
one cannot but feel that the end of Rome was not unworthy of herself. 
Her last wurk in her age-long task of ruling the peoples was to give 
into the hands of the Teutonic tribes her structure of law and her 
system of julministration: to the one, as late os 438* the Codex 
TheodosiEmus hail just been added, while the other was being reformed 
and purified as kte as the days of the last real Emperor of the West, 
Miijoriun. So Rome handed on the torch, its it were, newly trimmed: 
and though we must admit that in fact the imperial government of the 
fifth century suffered from the impotence of over-centralisation, we 
must also allow Hint she was in intention, as Professor Dill lues well said* 
u probably never so anxious to check abuses of administration, or so 
companionate for the desolate mid the suffering* as in the years when 
her forces were being paralysed«T 

The figures in the drama of the last years of the Western Empire, 
which luive iwrhap* hud the greatest appeal fur the imagination uf the 
historian* are those of Galla Flocidiu and of Attila. Both figures In wo, 
i ndeed, a significance, w hieh deserves some 1 i t tie consideration„ Ravenna 
still testifies to-day to the fame of Flacidia; and, her name suggests the 
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names of many othere, her kinswomen and contemporaries, Ptdchsm, 
Endows, Eudoxia, and Honurin, whose influence appears, in the pjigra 
of the Byzantine historians, to have largely determined the destinieTof 
their age. “It is indeed," writes Gregorovius, “a remarkable historic 
phenomenon, that in periods of decadence some female figure generally 
rises into prominence"; and Professor Bury has also remarked that the 
influence of women was a natural result of the new inode of palatial life 
—a result which is obviously apparent m the attribution of the title of 
Augusta to Eudoxia in the East and to Placidia in the West Yet one 
cannot but feel that tile Byzantine historians have been led bv a certain 
“feminism," if it may be so called, which is cbamctcrisric of their 
historiography, to attribute to women, at anv rate as regards the 
West, on excessive influence on the politics of the period, "The fifth 
century was the age uf the erotic novel—of Daphnis and Chloe , of 
Isucippe, and ChUophon ; and it would almost appear its if Byzantine 
historians had infused into their history the eroticism tif contemporary 
novels 1 . It is therefore permissible to doubt whether Honoria wti 
redly responseblv for the attack of Attila upon the West, or Eudoxia 
for the sack of Rome by Gaiseric; whether Olympiodorus* account of 
the relations of H ©nodus and Placidia after thedeath of Coiutnntius is 
nut a play of fancy, and the dory given by Joannes Antiochenus' and 
Procopius of the seduction of the wife uf Maximus bv Vak-ntinian III, 
which led Maximus to compass his death, is not equally fanciful. 

The figure of Attila owes much of its fascination to'the vivid descrip¬ 
tion* which Priscus gives of his court and Jonlnnes of the great battle of 
the Maurinc plain ; and the Nibeltingcnlied has added the attraction of 
legend to the appeal of history. Attila lias, indeed, hi* aignificsiK* in 
the history of the world, ft matters little that he was vanoimhcd in 
one of the so-called “ decisive buttles of the world": if he had been the 
victor on the Maurinc plain, and had lived for twenty years afterwards, 
instead of two, lie would none the leas have fallen dt last, if only the 
allica who stood together in that battle hod continued their alliance. 
The real significance of Attila lies in the fact, that the pressure of his 
Huns forced the Romans and the Teutons to recognise that the common 
interest of civilisation was at stake, and thus drove them to make the 
great alliance, on which the future progress of the world depended, llie 
fusioT) of Romans and 'lentous, of which the marriage of Atnulf and 
Placidia, as it » described in the pages of Olympiodorus, may seem to lx.- 
a harbinger, is cemented in the bloodshed of the Mauriac plain. 

1 Mcwt rtriktng is the fra*nueM of Mtlriiu (Muller, K ij. Q. nr j> m 
describing the amour of Ilannntiu*awl Zununis. Jt r^juls like tin* taaur. lnn.iit* 
wliith u*||* tiiu story of Paoio anil Fmittnat 

‘Tto fragment of Joannes Antiochenun in which Ihis story occur. (Muller, 

■ " '• ,¥ ; i' “Otrallicta another fragment, j (1 which a UrLuJIv different 
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Between Lite death of Ataric and the fall of Romulus Augusta!us the 
progress of events may be arranged in three definite stage*. A period* 
w Inch u marked by the patriciate of Constant! us, begins in 410 and ends 
with the death of Ho&oritis in 413; during this period there takes place 
the Vlslgothie i*ettlepient in the South of France. A second period* 
marked bv the patriciate of Ac Li us, covers the reign of Valentiniiui III, 
and end* ill 455: it h the period of the Vandal settlement in Africa, 
and of Hun nisi] inroads into Gaul and Italy. A final period, in which 
the patriciate is held by Ridiuer, follows upon the extinction of the 
Theodosia* house in the West: it ends, in the phrase of Count Mar- 
tdlimis, who alone seems to have realised the importance of the event, 
with the ^extinction of the Western Empire of the Roman race," and 
the settlement of Odovacmr in Italy. 

At the end of 410 Rufinas, as he wrote the preface to his translation 
of the homilies of Qrigeo in a Sicilian villa which Looked across to 
Reggio, saw the city in flames, and witnessed the gathering of the ships 
with which AWic was preparing to in vatic Africa, A little later, and 
he may have seen, the ships destroyed by a tempest; a little later still, 
and he iimv have heard of Alaries death, and of his burial in the bed of 
tile RuFsento. The Gothic king was succeeded by his brother-indaw 
Ataulf; and upon the doings of Ataulf, fur the next two years, there 
rests a cloud of darkness. We know, indeed, that he stayed in Italy till 
the spring of 41 £ ; we learn from the Theodositui Code that he was in 
Tusauiv in 411 ; and we are told by Jordaoes that at this time he was 
spoiling Italy of public and private wealth alike, and that his Gotha 
stripped Rome once more, like a flock of locusts, while Honoring sat 
powerless behind the walls of Ravenna—the one rock left to the 
Emperor in the deluge which at this time covered Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain, But the story of Jordanes is probably apocryphal. Orosius and 
O][ympaodons, who are excellent contemporary authorities both remark 
on the prosperity of Rome in the years that followed on the suck of 410 : 
“ recent m is the sack, we would think, as wc look at the multitude of 
the Human people, lliat nothing at all had happened, were it nut for 
some traces of fire," Iti the face of this evidence** second plundering of 
Rome by Ataulf is improbable ; and it appears equally improbable, 
when we consider the dharacto* of the new Gothic king and the natural 
line of his policy, A Narbonese tri thorn* who hail perhaps witnessed the 
marriage of Ataulf to Galla Flncidia in 414 at Nnrboiine and heard 
the shouts of acclamation, from Roman* and Go ills alike, which trailed 
the marriage festivities, reported to St Jerome at Bethlehem, In the 
hearing of Orosius, the words wtiich he luul often heard fall Iruni the lips 
of Ataulf 4 *I have found by experience, that my Goths are too 
ravage to pay any obedience to laws, hut 1 have also found, that without 
laws a State is never a State; and so I have chosen the glory of seeking 
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to restore tad to increase by Gothic strength the name of Home. 
Wherefore I avoid war and "strive for peace." In +11 A tun if laid 
indeed already 1 strong motives for seeking peace. He hail abandoned 
the African expedition of .Marie, but he needed the supplies which Hint 
expedition hud l>een meant to procure, and which he could now only 
gain from the Emperor; and he had in his train the captive Plaridk, 
Ihc sister of Honorius, whose hand w ould cam- the succession to her 
brother's throne. To negotiate with Honorius for supplies tuid for 
formal consent to his niarringe with Placid ia was thus thy natural policy 
of Ataulf; «nd in such negotiations the year +11 may have passed. 
But if there were negotiations, there was' no treaty* Honorius hail 
been strengthened by the arrival of a Byzantine fleet with an army on 
hoard; and be shewed himself obdurate. When Ataulf was driven 
from Italy into Gaul, apparently by kek of supplies, in the spring of 
\1% he did not come os the friend and ally of Honorius. 

In +13 Gaul wan beginning to emerge from a state of whirling clmos. 
The usurper within, and the barbarian from without, hod divided the 
country since +06. There had been two swarms of invaders, and two 
different “tyrants." In 406 the Vandals, Alans and Sueves had poured 
into Gad, surged to the feet of the Pyrenees, and falling back for a 
while hail then, with the aid of treachery, poured over the mountains 
and vanished into Spain, which henceforth became the prey of “four 
plagues—the sword,and famine, and pestilence, and tile noisome beast" 
(+09). In the wake of this tide bad followed an influx of Franks, 
Aleman lit and Burgundians; and in +11 these three peoples were still 
encamped in Gaul, along the western bank of the Rhine, preparing for 
a permanent settlement. The usurpation of Constantine in +06 had 
synchronised with the invasion of Gaul by tire Vandal*, Alans and 
SuEves i and indeed, the invasion was probably the result of the usur¬ 
pation, for Stllicho would seem to have invited these peoples into Gaul, 
in the bop of hairing the usurper’s way into Italy, la +09 a second 
tyrant had arisen in Spain: Gerontius, one of Constantine* own 
officers, lad created a rival emperor, called Maximus; and it was this 
usurpation which luu] caused the invasion u f Spain by the Vandal* and 
their allies, Gerontius having invited them into Spain, os Stilicho had 
before invited them into Gaul, in order to gain their alliance in his 
struggle with Cons taut ine. In +11 Gcronti us had advanced into Gaul, 

1 L Schmidi {(irurhicSit der deubthen $aitnm, p 22S} thinks tint ALmlfs 
policy af jxacu wa* only coiireivcd toward* 414, under tlie influence of Fkcidi*. 
Bui did eat Ataulf think of marrying tlmriilia, and tlierefhre of <f tlumnnidnit,” 
frum tfoo vfiy first? 

F, Murtruyo fie \ip. 01E-41) is hiclmpd to heliere that there um n tmaij E 
ki lie ^ k#r Ataulf not I mV* h&d wUfctent tn mahitah 

hktn^lf Ilk Italy for the jwr, and HanoHut would not have been ilile to deratch 
", U11 ! Wl arni >’ But I ho fwt r&dnniixH thftl A tail If eiitemd 

liaul cl- a frce-Lanee* ajii,E no! iia a nmti uiidur traatj'. 
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uj5fl wits besieging Constantine- in Arles, white Constantine wm helping 
for the uni ml of an army of relief from the barbarians on the Rhine. 
At this moment Constantins, the new u muster of the troops*"* arrived in 
Gfltil to defend the cause of the legitimate emperor, Honor his. He 
met with instant success, Gerniitiu- mm overwhelmed and pemhed: 
Constantine’* barbarian reinforcements were attacked and defeated; 
Constantine himself was captured, and sent to Italy for execution. By 
the end of 411 Gaul was dear of te>th usurpers ; and the Roman general 
htood face to face with the Franks, Akimmiu and Burgimdianh, w ho had 
mean while* during the operations round Arte*, created \% new emperor, 
Jovinus, to give a colour of legality to their position in GatiL Without 
attacking Jo vinos*. however, Constantins seeing to have left Gaul at the 
end of the year, perhaps because the northward march of Ataulf was 
already causing unrest at Havenim. 

When AtaulTs murdi finally conducted hi in over Mont Gentvic 
into Gaul, somewhere near Valence, in tile spring of 412, it seemed 
probable that he would throw himself on the wide of lovinu.^ now 
encamped in Auvergne, end inquire from the usurper a aettfenient in 
southern GauL It was tun natural policy: it wels the course which wilp 
advised by the ex-Emperar At Lai us, who still followed in the train of 
the Gothk But Jovimi* and Ataulf failed to agree. Ataulf teems to 
have occ upied Bordeaux in the course of 41S, and Jerri dus regarded him 
as an intruder, whose presence in Gaul threatened himself and his 
barbarian allies; while on hb side Ataulf attacked and killed one 
of Jovimis' supporter^ with whom he had an ancient feuiL Uardonus, 
the loyal pracfecl of the Gauls, was able to win Ataulf over to the side 
of his master, and some sort of treaty was made (413), by which Ataulf 
engaged to mnd to Honorius the heads of Jovimis and bis brother 
Sebastiain in return for regular supplies of provisions, and the recug- 
nition of hii position in Bordeaux and (possibly) the whole of Arpiitahicn 
Secundat Ataulf fnbilled his promise with regard to Joviiius and 
Sehftstkn; but by the autumn nf 415 he bad already tpuimlted with 
Honoring, and the Goths and the Humana were mice more at war. Two 
causes were responsible for the struggle. In the Hist place the govern¬ 
ment of Honoriua had Tailed to provide the Goths with the promised 
supplies. The failure is evidently connected with the revolt of Hcradian, 
the t mint of Afritai, in the course of the year 413. IZ cruel inn, iiilluenced 
by the example of the many usurpation* in Gaul, and finding a b *m in 

1 Thd date of the treaty Lr taken From t tlyntjj i in to rus (.Mfillnr, F. //, G. it. 
p. Blj. Tlmt Ataulf had irrupted Bordeaux in 412 b a sti^iwimn of Srack 
(article on Ataulf in l^nly-Wtoowp} ; that the occupation wan recuifniMd in the 
treaty of 415 fa soggrted by tins entry in Fh™n*m ttaffm (no, ?&), Aquiltmm CfotU* 
Inidiin —Ai] entry which is best. tilted under the ymr 41A Sovck and 5^hmkit, 
however, Wth think that the region of A'jnttaioe wa* made hy Attains, wheu 
aeiitig as Emperor at ALaulf* behest* in 414. 
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the anti-imperial sentiment of the persecuted Donntists of Africa, had 
prepared for revolt in 412 ; and in 413 he prohibited the export of 
com from his province, the grout granary of Rome, and foul nailed for 
Italy with an armada which contained, according to Orosius, the almost 
incredible number of S700 ships. He was beaten at Otricoli in 
Ihnhria with great slaughter, and Hying back to Africa perished at 
Carthage; but his revolt, however unsuccessful in its issue, exercised 
during its course a considerable effect on the policy of Ilunorius. On the 
one hand, it must have hccn largely responsible for the treaty with 
Ataulf in 413: the imperial Government needed Constantins in Italy 
to meet He radian, and, destitute of troops of its own in Gaul, it had to 
induce the Goths to crush the usurper Jovinus on its behalf. At the 
same time, however, the revolt had al*o exercised an opposite effect; it 
Had prevented the imperial Government from furnishing the Goths with 
supplies, and had mude it inevitable that Ataulf should seek by war 
what he could not get by peace. 

There was however a second and perhaps more crucial cause of 
hostilities between the Goths and the Romans, Piacidia still remained 
with the Goths; and the question of the succession, which her marriage 
involved, had still to be settled. Again and again, in the course of 
history, the problem of a dubious Succession has been the very hinge of 
events; and the question of the succession to Honorius, oh it hod 
influenced the policy and the fate of Stilicho, still continued to deter¬ 
mine the policy of Ataulf and the history of the Western Kmpirc. In 
this question Constantins, the “ master of the troops," was now resolved to 
interfere. Spring from Xauau* (the modern Xiseh), he was a. man of pure 
Homan blood, and stood at the head of the Homan or anti-barbarian 
party- M In him,** says Orosius, 14 the State felt the utility of liaving its 
forces at last commanded by a Roman general, and realised the danger 
it hail before incurred from its Iwrbarian generals," As be rode, bending 
over his horses mane, anil darting quick look* to right and left, men 
.said of him (Olympiodonis writs) that he was meant for empire; und 
he hod resolved to secure the succession to the throne Uv the hand of 
Placid in—the more, perhaps, as such a marriage would mean the victory' 
of his partv, and the defeat of the “ barbarian " Ataulf. 

In the autumn of 418 bntiltttet begun. Ataulf passed from 
Aquitanica Secunda into Xarbonensis: he .-ci/eil Toulouse, and “at 
the time of the gathering of the grapes" he occupied Nnrboiitio. 
Marseilles (which, as a great |*ort, would have been an excellent source 
of supplies) lie failed to take, owing to the stout resistance of Boniface, 
the future Count of Africa; but at Narhonue, in the beginning of 414, 
be look the decisive step of wedding Placidii. By a curious irony, the 
bridegroom offered to the bride, as his wedding gift, part of the 
treasures which Alaric had taken from Rome; and the ei-Emperor 
At talus joined in singing the epitlialatnio. Vet Homans and Goths 
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rejoioed together; and the marriage, like that of Alexander the Great 
to Roxaaa* is tlie fljmbol of the fusion of two peoples and two 
civilisations. 41 Th u* was fulfilled the prophecy of Dan id , w Hydmtiua 
writes, “ that a daughter of the King of the South should many the 
King of the Norths Meanwhile in Italy Coo* taut in* had been created 
consul for the year 414, and was using the confiscated goods of the 
rebel Ucracli&ti to celebrate his entry upon office with the usual public 
entertainments* m the vciy month of the marriage festivities at Nor- 
bonne. In the spring he advanced into GauL Here he found that 
Ataulf, anxious for sortie colour of legitimacy, and seeking to maintain 
sonic connexion with the 41 Roman namtv had caused Attains once mure 
to play the part of emperor, excusing thereby his occupation of 
Narbonensis, as the Franks and their allies had sought to excuse their 
position on the west of the Rhine by the elevation of Jovintts in 412. 
An imperial Court arose m Bordeaux in the spring of 414; and IVilinus 
of Fella was made procurator of the imaginary imperial domain of the 
actor-emperor Attains, who once more* in the phrase of Omsius, “played 
at empire” for Lho pleasure of the Goths* But on the approach of 
Constabtiu% Ataulf set the city on fire* and living it smoking behind 
him, advanced to defend Narbonensis, Constantiua, however, used 
his fleet to prevent the Goth* from receiving supplies by sea; and the 
pressure of famine drove Ataulf from Narbotine. He retreated by wav 
of Bazas, which he failed to take, as the prmnirator Paul bus induced the 
Alans to desert from his army : and* having no longer a base m Bor' 
deaux, lie was forced to cross the Pyrenees into Spain, where along with 
the Emperor Attains, he occupied Barcelona (probably in the winter of 
414-415). In devastated Spain famine still dogged the steps of Uie 
Goths: the Vandals nicknamed them Tim Jr, because they paid a piece 
of gold for each trula of com they bought This of itself would 
naturally drive Ataulf to negotiate with Honoring but the birth of 
a son and heir* significantly named Theodosius, made both Ataulf and 
PLacidia tenfold more anxious for peace, and for the recognition of their 
child's right of succession to the throne of bis childless unde, t he 
Emperor, Attains, was thrown aside as useless; Ataulf was ready to 
recognise Ilunorius, if Ilonorius would recognise Theodosius. But his 
hopes shipwrecked on the resistance of Constantius, who had now been 
re weirded by the title of prttrichut for his success in expelling the Goths 
from Gaul Soon afterwards the child Theodosius died, and was buried 
in a silver coffin with great lamentations at Barcelona. In the same city, 
in the autumn of 4l5 p Ataulf himself was assassinated in his stable* 1 
by une of his followers. With him died his dream of ** restoring by 

1 It mny be suggested hurt that tliu plinth in Prosper wad I!ydatin' hitrr'f'tmiiifir** 

/a^rifai juyaiiitur, fullovieit by Lnidnru nl Seville) nhnulil irad infer JrimiUnrtw 
itsbulip Juffufatur. Olppmilnnw of Ataulf as killed wlille ch 

t&v oirtilmv tinra*.. r iw r« Ihttwh (MtHEer, F, II, G. IV. p. 03), 
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Gothic strength the Roman muni 1 ": yet with his last breath he cum- 
nuimkd his brother to restore Plncidki and make peace with Home. 

Ihc Gotha* however* were not minded for peace. On the death of 
Afaulf (after the week’s reign of Sigerich, memorable onlv for the 
humiliation he inflicted on Plocidia* by forcing her to walk twelve mile* 
on foot before Ills horse)* there succeeded a new king* Wullia,elected 
by his people,’" Orosiu* says* “ to make war with Rome* but ordained by 
God to make peace,™ Harassed by want of supplies, W aTlik resolved to 
imitate the policy of Alaric* and to strike at Africa* the great gramirv 
of the Wot 1 . The fate of Aland attended his expedition l his fleet 
was shattered by a storm during its passage* twelve miles from the 
Straits of Gibraltar* at the beginning of 4161 VVallk now found that 
it was peace with Rome* which alone would give food to his starving 
army ; and Home was equally ready for pence, if ft only meant the 
restoration of Placid ia. In the course of 41(5 the treaty was made. 
Hie Romans purchased Placidia by 600*000 measures of com; Wallin 
became the ally of the Kinpire, and promised to recover Spain from the 
Vandals* Alan* and 5neves. In January 417 CousLantius ivns once 
more created coital!: in the same month he become the husband of the 
unwilling Placidia She bore him two children* Monona and Vakntinlan ; 
and thus the problem of the succession waj. finally settled by the victory 
of the Roman Constantins, and the mime of Rome was renewed bv Roman 
strength. It was no undeserved triumph which Constantius celebrated 
in 417. The turmoil which had raged since Aland's entry into Greece 
in 396 seemed to have reused : the loss of the whole of the Gauls* which 
had seemed inevitable since the usurpation and the barbarian influx of 
40G t wass* at any rate in large measure* averted. Constant!us bid 
recovered much of the Seven Provinces; Wallin w as recovering Spain, 

Constautius too was filially destined to settle the problem of 
the Goths* anil to give them at lost the quuUi pairia , in search of 
which they hail wandered for so many years. For n time Wall in 
fought valiantly in Spain (416-418): lie destroyed the Silingnui 
Vandals* and so thoroughly defeated the Alans, that the broken 
remnants of the tribe merged themselves into the Asdingian Vandals, 
In the beginning of 416 the Romans had only held the east coast and 
some of tiie chic* of Spun: by 418 the Asdingian Vandals and the 
Sueves had been pushed bock into the north-west of the peuinsuk. 
and Luritank and Raetica tuid been recovered. In 419 WalKo had his 
reword : Ctmstan fci.ua summoned the Goths into Gan), and gave them 
for a habitation the Second Aquitaine, Along with it went Toulouse* 

1 It in pn^jh]? that Wnllk hr*! attempted to move Hurfiiward agisio ijitci Gaul, 
la the Chrmiim Gatilm (no, 7$) there t> nicntbci nf * movement by the Goth* on 
Am death of Alaulf* and of il* bring repelled by Coiiatamtiue, who would naturally 
h> encsifiipBd hi southern Gant h i* unlikely that Comisnltva entered Spain, a* 
Eceek thinks. ™ 
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which became their capital, and other towns m the Narbonese province; 
and thus the Visigoth* acquired a territory of their own, with an 
Atlantic seaboard, but, a* yet, without any outlet to the Mediterranean. 
We can only conjecture the reasons which dictated this policy. It limy 
be, us Professor Bury that Honoriua did not wish to surrender 

Spain, because it was the home of the Theodosian house and the seat of 
the gold mines; it may be that the imperial Government wished to in- 
vigomte with the leaven of Gothic energy the declining population of 
south-western Gaul. In any case the policy is of great importance. 
For the Hist time the imperial Government had, of its own motion, given 
a settlement within the Empire to a Teutonic people living under its 
own king 1 . But the policy becomes doubly important, when it is con¬ 
sidered in connexion with the constitution of 418* which gave local 
government to Gaul, and enacted that representatives of all its towns 
should meet annually at Arles. Honorius was endeavouring to throw 
upon Gaul the burden of its own government, and in the new municipal 
federation which he had thus instituted he sought to Hud a place for 
the Goths* On the one hand, the council at Arles would contain 
representatives from the towns in Gothic territory, and would thus 
connect the Gotlis with the Roman name: on the other, the Goths, as 
Jixdi ruti of the council, defending its territory, and supplying its troops, 
would give weight to its deliberations. Hie policy of decentralisation 
thus enunciated in 418, and the combination of that policy with the 
settlement of the Visigoths in 419 t indicate tliat the Empire was 
ceasing to be centralised and Roman, and was becoming instead Teutonic 
and local. 

Hie years that elapse between the settlement of the Gullet and the 
death of Hunarius in 428 are occupied by tlie affairs of Italy and the 
court history of Ravenna. In 421 Constantins, who had been virtual 
ruler of the West since 411, way elevated by Honor! us, somewhat 
reluctantly, to the dignity of Augustus and the position of colleague* 
Placidia t to whose instance the elevation of her husband was probably 
due, bad her own ambition satisfied by the title uf Augusta, and began 
actively to exercise the influence on events, which she had already 
exercised more passively during the struggle between Ataulf and 
Cony tan tius. Hie elevation of Cuhstanlius and of Placid iu to the 
imperial dignity led to friction with the Eastern Empire, which refused 
to ratify the action of Honorius, and in 421 a war seemed imminent 
between East and West, tint Constants us, whose rough soldier tastes 
made him eliafc at the restrictions of imperial etiquette, fell ill and died 

l It is, htiwi'Yttr, jK*SH|bIe ihjit Atatilf luid already, as was suifpcstcd a bevy, 
received the Second At|uiiloiiic In 412. It u also possible that* a* vod HTcierwhciim 
suggest*, ihr imperial Government hud recotfntAtol tlie Bur^uudiikiis in the district 
rniind Wens* &h «arly ms 410 (cf* ProRper Tiro, ^ q 413; Bur^undiimfM p*i firm 
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in the autumn of 421, and with his death tin? menace of war disappeared. 
*l*hc influence of l’liddin nunniiiod unshaken after her husband's death: 
the weak Hono Hus shared his aflectiou between his beloved poultry and 
his sister; nnd scandalmongers even whispered tales about his excessive 
affection for Ilatidis. But by 422 the affection had yielded to hatred; 
and n struggle raged at Ravenna between the party of Honoriiis, and a 
party gathered round Plsctdia, which found its support in llie retinue 
of barbarians she hud inherited from her marriages with Ataulf and 
Constant! us. The struggle would appear to he the old struggle of the 
Roman and the barbarian parties; und it is purl taps permissible to con¬ 
jee tore tlint the question at issue was the succession to the office of mttgitter 
mitiium, which Constantius hod held. If this conjecture be admitted, 
Cast inns may be regarded as the candidate of Honorius, and Ron i fate as 
the candidate of PWidia; and the quarrel of Cadmus nnd Boniface, on 
the eve of a projected expedition against the Vandals of Spain, which is 
narrated by the annalists, uiay thus be connected with the struggle between 
Honorius and Plncldla. The issue of the struggle was the victory of 
Honoring and Cast inns (422). Cnstinus became the magisfer militum and 
took command of the Spanish expedition, in which he nllnw'ed himself to 
be signally defeated by the Asdingian Vandals, now settled in Rnetica: 
Boniface fled from the Court to Africa, anil established himself, at the head 
of a body of fardrratU as a semi-independent governor of the African dio¬ 
cese, whore he hod before been serving os the tribune of iwrbirian auxilia. 
The flight of Boniface was followed by the banishment of Placidia and 
her children to Constantinople (423); but in her exile she was supported 
by Boniface, who sent her money from Africa. This wo* the position 
of affairs when Honoring died (423), One of the weakest of emperors, 
he hod had a most trembled reign; yet the last yeans of hi* rule had 
been marked by peace and success, thanks to the valour and policy nf 
Cons taut ius, who bad defeated the various usurpers and recovered tnurli 
of the Transalpine lands. The one virtue of Honoriiis was 11 taste 
for government on jiapor, such as his nephew Theodosius 1) also 
shewed ; he issued a number of well-meant roiwf ifu/iW,, alleviating 
the burden of taxation on Italy after the Gothic ravages, and seeking 
to attract new cultivators to waste lands hv the offer of advantageous 
terms. 

The death of Honoring marks the beginning of a new- phase in the 
history of the Western Empire, For the next thirty years a new 
personality dominates the course of events within’ the Empire: 
Aetiiis, ocrarov 'PayuiiW, fills the scene with his actions; while without 
the barbaric background is peopled by the *jtiat figures nf the Hums, 
Aetms was a Roman from Silistria, bom about the year 896, the sou of 
a certain Gaudcntius, a magitttrr aptiium, by a rich Italian wife. In his 
youth he had served in the office of the praetorian pniefcct t and twice 
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He had been a Hostage, once with Alaric mid his Goths, and once with 
the Huns. During the years in which he lived with the Huils, sonic 
time between 411 and 423. he formed ei connexion with them, which 
was tu exercise a great influence on the whole of hi* own career and on 
the history of the Empire itself* The Huns themsdves, until they 
were united by Attfla under a single government after the year 445, 
were a loose federation of Asiatic tribes* living to the north of the 
Danube, and serving as a fertile .source of recruits Fur the Roman army. 
They had already served Stilichn as mercenaries in his struggle with 
Kadngmstfs, and some time afterwards Hcniorius had taken 10,000 of them 
into his service. After they definitely formed the bulk of the 
armies of the Empire, which was now unable to draw so freely on the 
German tribes occupied as these were; in winning or maintaining their 
own settlements in Gaul, in Spain, and in Airica. ^Jentinian Ill may 
thus almost be called Emperor 11 by the grace of the Huns"; and to them 
Aetius owed both his political position and his military success 

On the death of Honorius the natural heir to the vacant throne 
was the young Valenti man, the son of Constantins and Plocidia. But 
Yalentinian was only a boy oi four, and he wzis living at Constantinople. 
When the news of Honoring death came to the ears of Theodosius II, 
he concealed the intelligence, until he had sent an army into Dalmatia; 
and he seems tu have contemplated, at any rate for the moment, the 
possibility of uniting in his own hand* the whole of the Empire. But 
meanwhile a step was taken at Ravenna—cither in order to anticipate 
and prevent such a policy on the part of the Eastern Emperor, or 
independently and without any reference to his action—which altered 
the whole position of affairs. A party, with which Castinu_s the new 
magixltr mititum , seems to have been connected, determined to assort 
the independence of the West, and elevated John, the chief of the 
notaries in the iiiipcrird service, to the vacant throne. Aetius took 
office under the usurper as Cum Palatn (or Constable), and was sent 
to the Tin ns fo recruit an army; while all the available forces were 
despatched to Africa to attack Boniface, the foe of Costinus and the 
friend of I'locidiu and Yulentmiare The*ido»ins found him self compelled 
to abandon any hopes he may have cherished of annexing the W cstem 
Empire, and to content himself with securing it for the Iheododan 
house* while recognising its independence. He accordingly sent 
Valentinian to the Wert in 424, with an army to enforce his claims; 
and as John was weakened by the despatch of his forces to Africa, and 
Aetius had not yet appeared with his Hun*, the triumph of V alentiidaii 
was easv. 11s* *iieeossion was a vindication of the title of the I heotlosian 
house ; and, when we consider the anti-clerical policy pursued hy John, 
who had attacked the privileges of the clergy, it may also be regarded 
ils a victory of clericalism, a cause to which the Theodosian house wjis 
always devoted. A closer connexion between East and West may also 
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fw said tu be one of the results of the accession of Valentiman, even if 
it, flu ally prevented the union of the two which hml for a moment .stctiioti 
possible; and the hostile attitude which hml characterised the relations 
of Byzantium and Rome during the reign of Hcwvorias, both in the 
days of Stilicho awl in those of Constantins, now disappears. 

Three days after the execution of the defeated usurper, Actios 
appeared in Italy with 60,000 Hum. Too late to save his master, he 
nevertheless renewed the Hght; and he was only induced to desist, and 
to send his Iluns back to the Danube, by the promise of the title of 
rami’.* along with a command in Gaul. Here Thcodoric, the king of the 
\udgoths, had taken advantage of the confusion which had followed on 
the death of Honorius to deliver an attack upon Arles, Ac tins relieved 
tlie town, and eventually made a treaty with Theodnrie, by which, in 
return for the cession of the conquests they had rece n tly made, the 
^ hdgoths ceased to stand to the Western Knipire in the dependent 
relatimi of Jbedcraii, and became autonomous. Meanwhile in Italy 
Oastinus, who appears to have been the chief supporter of John, hud 
lieen punished hy cade; and a certain Felix I tad taken his place at the 
head of affairs, with the titles of magiitrr militum and patriciwi. 
Inheriting the position of Costmus, Felix seems to have inherited, or at 
any rate to have renewed, his feud with Boniface, the governor of 
Africa 1 , Possibly Boniface, the old friend and supporter of Placidia, 
may have hoped for the position of regent which Felix now held, and lie 
may hare been discontented with the reward which he actually received 
after Placidis's victory—the title of raw* mid the confirmation of his 
position in Africa; possibly the situation in Africa itself may have 
forced Boniface, as it had before forced Hcraclian, into disloyalty to the 
Umpire. Africa was Full of Dnutfeta, and the Donatists hated die 
central government, which, under the influence of clericalism, used all its 
resoiircca to support the orthodox cause, Religious .schism became the 
mother of a movement of nationalism; in contrast with loyal and 
imperialist Gaul, Africa, in the early years of the fifth century, wils 
rapidly tending to political independence. At the same time a certain 
degeneration of character seems to have affected Count Boniface himself. 
The noble hero celebrated by Olympiodorus, the pious friend and 
correspondent of St Augustine, who had once hod serious thoughts of 
deserting the world fora monastery, would appear—if it be not a calumny 
of orthodox C-atholio*^“to have lost all moral fibre after Ids second 
marriage to mi Arimi wife, He shewed himself slack at once in his 
private life and in his government of Africa; and the result was n summons 
from Felix, recalling him to Italy, in 437. Boniface shewed himself 

'. Thu Prncojiiiii sinry, Hfhtrii alw Bpjxjim* In Joanm* Autfeeheous, of the 
intfTffuw of ACtiui sgaiaBt Boniface, L« here ignore*!, m mere fable, helix wu in 
nmtrol nr affairs, and Aelitu. absent in Oaul, at the rJaleat which these intriironi are 
NupfsKea to have taken place. 
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contumacious, mid a ci vil wjit b^ii. In tht 1 count 1 of the w uf itonifiut! 
defeated on* army sent against hint by Pdixt hot whe-n a second smy 
came, largely composed of mercenaries lured from the Visigoths, and 
under the command of a German, Sigi*vult, he found himself hard 
pressed. 

At this moment, if we follow the account* of Procopius and Jordanes, 
Boniface nude his fatal appeal to the Vandals of Spain, and thereby 
irretrievably ruined his own reputation and his province. But Procopius 
and Jonknes belong to the sixth century; and the one contemporary 
authority who writes of this crisis with itnv detail—Prosper Tiro— 
definitely says that the Vandas were summoned to the rescue by both 
contcndiitg parties {a conceiimitibtt.'i'), and thus implies, what is in itself 
most probable, that the imperial army under bigisvult and the rebel 
force of Boniface both sought external aid. It may well have been the 
that the Vandal* were already pressing southward from Spain 
towards Africa, and tliat, perltnp* impelled by famine, or attracted 
by the fertility of Africa, the El Dorado of' the Western Germans 
of this century, they were following the line of policy already indicated 
by Alaric, and unsuccessfully attempted from Spain itself by Widliiu 
Spain and Northern Africa have again and again in history been 
drawn together by an inevitable attraction, alike in the day* ot 
Hnmilcnr arid Hannibal, in the times of the Caliphate of Cordova, and 
during the reigns of the Spanish monarch* of the sixteenth century. 
So the Vandals, who in 419 had moved down from their quarter*, in the 
north-west of Spain, and ngniu occupied its southernmost province 
(Haeticu), already appear as early as 4S3 in Mauretania (probably the 
western province of Mauretania Tingitwia, which lay just across the 
Straits of Gibraltar and counted, for administrative purpose*, a* part of 
Spain), Their pressure would naturally increase, when the civil war in 
Africa opened the doors of opportunity; and we may well imagine that 
the incoming hands, whose numbers and rc*d intentions were imperfectly 
apprehended in the African diocese, would naturally t*e invited to their 
aid by both sides alike. In any case Gaiseric came with the whole of 
the Vandal people in the spring of +549. and evacuating Spain he rapidly 
occupier) the provinces of Mauretania 1 . Hit Romans at once awoke 
to their danger: the civil war abruptly ceased; and the home govern¬ 
ment quickly negotiated first a truce, and then a definite treaty, with the 
rebel Boniface, Uniting all the forces he could muster, including the 
Visigothic mercenaries, Boniface, as the recognised governor uf Africa, 
attacked the Vandals, after a vain attempt to induce them to depart by 
mean* of negotiations. He was defeated : the \ on dab advanced from 

1 Hydstlus, tin: Spanish chronicler, says never a word of any invitation to 
Uaiseric. He chronicles under 1&5 the attach on Mauretania; and under 120 
he enter, the invasion of that year, as if it were a natural sequel of the previous 
attack. 
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Mauretania into Numidia; and he was besieged m Hippo (U 30). A new 
imny came tu bis aid from Constantmopk, under the command of 
Aspar; but the combined troops of A spar and Boniface suffered another 
defeat 1431). After the defeat Aspttr returned to Constantinople, and 
Boniface wb summoned to Italy by Phtcidia; Hippo fdU and Gaiseric 
pressed onward* From Numidia into Africa Proconsulnri-s. 

It was Actiiifl who wm the cause of the recall of Boniface to I taxi v 
in 4 $%; for the summons of Placid in wun dictated by the desire to find 
a counterpoise to the influence which Aetiiia had by this time acquired. 
After his struggle with the Goths* and the treaty which ended the 
struggle {?42B}-, Actios had still been occupied in Gaul by hostilities 
with the Franks. While Africa was being lost, Gaul was being recovered; 
Touts wm relieved; the Franks were repelled fmm Arms, and, in 
driven back across the Rhine, Actius even carried his arms towards the 
Danube, and won success in a campaign in Rliaetia and Norictim in the 
year 480 ? in the course of which he indicted heavy losses on the Juthungi, 
a tribe which had crossed the Danube from the north. Like Julius 
Caesar five centuries before, he now acquired, a* the result of his Trims- 
alpine campaigns, a commanding position at Rome. In 42ft he became 
Tw aguritr cqmium per GoBku, but Fdix, with the title of palrimts* still 
at the head of nffnirs, In 4*i0, however, Felix was murdered tin 
the steps of one of the churches at Ravenna, in a military tumnH which 
Wfta apparently the work of Act ins. Felix had been plotting against his 
dangeroiiH rival, and Aetius* forewarned of his plots, and forearmed by 
the support of bin own Hunnish foHowci^ saved himself from impending 
ruin by the ruin of his enemy. He now became magi,tier utriutquc 
at once gunemltsatEno and prime minister of the Empire of the 
West; and in R32 (after a new campaign in Norictim* and a second 
defeat of the Franks) he was created consul for the year. 

It was at thi* juncture that Placidia (who* according to one 
authority, had instigated the plots of Felix in 4J$Q) summoned Boniface 
to the rescue* and sought to recover her independence, bv creating him 
u Mister of the troops^ in Aetius' place. 'Hus dismissed general took 
to arms ; and a great struggle endued. Once more, as in the days of 
l^esor and Pompey, two generals fought for control of the Unman 
Empire; and as the earlier straggle had shown the utter decay of the 
Republic, ms this later struggle attests, os Mommsen remarks* the 
complete dissolution of the political and military system of the Empire. 
Thc %ht wm engaged near Rimini ; and though one authority 1 speaks 
of Aetiua ns victor* the bulk of evidence and the probabilities of the case 
both point to thc victory of Boniface. Boniface died soon after the 

1 Jmimzrn AnticN heaus (M Oiler, F. //. G. iv + fra*. m $ 2) t folia wed | m Professor 
Hory {op. rj, i. p , gut earlier »itli<irLti« like ProTiro and the CAtm* 

- of AeUe. M defettd ; and Lie ■uUwpiem to the Hom Bur*\y 
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victory, blit his son-in-law, Sebastian, succeeded to Ins position; ™ ,£ j 
the defeated Aeti.ua, after seeking in rain to find security in retirement 
on his own estates, fled to his old friends the linns. Hera he was 
received by King Run, and found welcome support. Returning m 
with all iirniv of Huns, he was completely victorious It was in vain 
that Placid inattempted to get I he support uf the Visigoths; she had to 
dismiss and then to tmnbli Sebartian, and to admit Actio* not muy to 
his old office of master of the troops but also to the new diputy of 
pitrinu*. Once more, as in 425 and in 450, Aotiite had forced Ptacidia 
to use his services; and henceforward till his death in 454 he is the ruler 
of the West, receiving in royal state the embassies of the provinces, 
and enjoying the honour, unparalleled hitherto under the Empire for 
on ordinary citizen, of a triple consulate. , „ . , 

'ITie policv uf Aetitis seems steadily directed towards Gaul, and to 
the retention of a basis for the Empire along the valleys of the Rhine, 
the Loire, and the Seine. Loyal Gaul seemed to him well worth 
defence; nationalist Africa he apparently neglected. One of the first 
arts of the government, after his accession to power, was the conclusion 
qf a treaty with the Vandals and their king, whereby the provinces 
of Mauretania and much of Numidia were ceded to Gaisenc, in return 
for an annual tribute and hostages. In this treaty Aelius imitated the 
policy of Constantins towards the Visigoths, and gave the Vandals a 
similar settlement in Africa, a# tributary Jbt&raiL Peace once made 
in Africa, he turned his attention to Gaul. Here there were several 
problems to engage hb attention. The Burgundians were attacking 
Belgica Prima, the district round Metz and Treves; a Jacquerie of 
revolted peasantry and slaves (the Bugaudoe, who steadily waged a 
social war during the fourth and fifth centuries) was raging everywhere; 
and, perhaps most dangerous of all, the V bigotlis, taking advantage ot 
these opportunities to pursue their policy of extension from Bordeaux 
towards the Mediterranean, were seeking to capture Narbontie, Aetius. 
with the aid of hb Hunnish mercenaries, proved equal to the danger. 
He defeated the Burgundians, who were shortly afterwards almost 
annihilated by an attack of the Huns (the remnant of the nation gaining 
a new settlement in Savoy); hb lieutenant Lit onus raised the siege of 
Narbomtc, and he himself, according to his panegyrist Merobaudes. 
defeated a Gothic army, during the absence of Thendoric, ad vwnitm 
Calubrarinm (4JM5); while the Jaoqperi# came to an end with the capture 
of its leader in 457. Encouraged by tlieir nnCMi, the Romans seem 
to have carried their arms into the territory of the \ bigoths, and in 
4 ;i9 Lttorius led his Hunnbh troops to an attack upon l oulouse itself. 
Eager to gain suceeNs on his own hnnsl* and rashly trusting the advice 
of his p>£Mi swthsiivers, he rushed in to battle, and ^utTerwl a ronMderahk 
defeat Aetius now cmwAiled to penee with the Goths, on the same 
terms a-s tefbre in 426: mid he sought to ensure the continuance of the 
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P** l, > P 1 *#^ * l»dy of Alans near Orleans, to guard the valley 
of the Ijjire. . Then, leaving Gaul at peace'—a peace which continued 
undisturbed till the coming of Attila in 451—he returned once more 
to Italv. 

During the absence of Aetiiut in Gaul, Vrdcnttnian m had gone to 
the East, and ramrod Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius [|, thus 
drawing closer that new connexion of East and West, which hail begun 
on the death of HonoriiB, and had been testified by the despatch of 
Eastern troops to the aid of the Western Empire against the Vandals 
in 431. One result of Valentin inn »joumev to the East was the reception 
at Rome by the senate in +38 (the reception is described in an excerpt 
from the of the Seimti! which precedes the Code) of the Codex 
Theodasianus, a collection of imperial constitutions since the days of 
Constantine, which had just been compiled in Byzantium at the instance 
of Theodosius 1 . Another result was the final cession by the Western 
Empire of part of Dalmatia, one of the provinces of the diocese of 
lllyricum, the debatable land which Stilicho had so long disputed with 
the East. The cession war perhaps the price paid by the West in order 
to gain the aid of the East against the Vandal* of Africa, jmd, more 
especially, to secure the services of the fleet which was still maintained 
in Extern water*. In spite of the treaty of 435, the encroachments of 
the Vandals m Africa had still continued, and they had even begun to 
make piratical de*cent* oa the coasts of the W«t«jrn Mediterranean. 
In the first of his conquest of Africa, Gaiseric most have put 

hiin.stlt in possession of a small fleet of swift cruisers (/iiiirrmc), which 
was main lain td in the diocese of Africa for the defence of its coasts from 
piracy. To these he would naturally add the numerous transports 
belonging to the jtavicuittrii, the corporation charged with tile duty of 
transporting African com to Rome. In 439 he was able, hv tile capture 
of Carthage, to provide hi m s elf with the necessary naval tW; and hence 
forth he enjoyed the maritime supremacy of the Western Mediterranean. 
Kike many another sovereign of Algeria since his time, Gaiseric made 
it* capital into a buccaneering stronghold. Even before +85, he luid 
been attacking Sicily and Calabria t in ++(> he resumed the attack, and 
not only ravaged Sicily, hut also besieged Panormus, from which, how¬ 
ever, he was forced to retire by the approach of a fleet from the East 
In the face of this peril Italy, apparently destitute of n fleet, could do no 
more for itself than repair the walls of its towns, and station troo;* along 


1 flmtifrh the rweptimi of tin’ (Index Theodosiaim* in its West may i*> taken ^ 
a sympuim «f tip connexion of East and Wart Bt this date, it* i*tie' novertlielw* 
wgfa» •o epoch til llm history «f Iho wjuntian ot the two, MW 433 thf Emt 
*"f U ' B htfislat* independently; the validity of a ]j, w made in the Ka*i i* 
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the coasts—me&surea which are enjoined by the novels of Valeritinian III 
for the years 440 mid 441: but Theodosius It determined to use the 
Eastern fleet to attack Gaiseric in his own quarters. The expedition 
of 441 proved, however, an utter failure, oa indeed ali expeditions 
against the Vandals were destined to prove themselves till the days of 
fielisarius. Gsiwtie, a master of diplomacy, was able to use his wealth 
to induce both the lluns of the Danube and the enemies nf the Eastern 
Empire along the Euphrates to bestir themselves; and Theodosius, 
finding lumself hard pressed at home, was forced to withdraw his fleet, 
which Gaiseric hat! managed to keep idle in Sicily by pretence of 
negotiation. The one result of the expedition was a new treaty, made 
by Theodosios and confirmed by Valent inimi in +42, by which Gniseric 
gained the two deli provinces of Africa Proconsul aris and Bysneenm and 
retained possession of part of Xumidiu (possibly as full sovereign, and 
no longer ns Jbedcratus\ while he abandoned to the Empire the less 
productive provinces of Mauretania on the vat But the treaty could 
not be permanent; and the two dangers which bad shewn themselves 
between +311 and 4+2 were fated to near. On the one hand the 
piratical inroads of Gaist-ric were destined to sap the resources and 
liosteu the fall of the Western Empire; on the other, Gaiseric was to 
continue with fatal results the policy, which he had first attempted in 
+41, of uniting the enemies of the Homan name by his intrigues and his 
bribes in a great league against the Empire, It is of there two themes 
that the history of the Western Empire is chiefly composed in the few 
remaining years of its life. 

Hie loss of Africa thus counterbalanced, mid indeed far more than 
counterbalanced, Aetius* arduous recovery of Gnul. Elsewhere than in 
Guul and Italy, the Western Empire only maintained a precarious hold 
on Spain. Britain was tin ally lost: a Gaulish chronicler notes under the 
years 4+1 -442 that “the Britains, hitherto suffering from various disasters 
and vicissitudes, succumb to the sway of the Saxons." The diocese of 
Illyricum was partiv ceded to the Eastern Empire, portly occupied by 
the Iluns. Gaul itself was thickly sown with hartmrion settlements; 
tliere were Franks in the north, and Goths in the south-west; there 
were Burgundians in Savoy, Alcnmnni on the upper Hhinc and Alans at 
Valence and Orleans; while the Bretons were beginning to occupy the 
north-west. In Spain the disappearance or the Vandals in 420 left the 
Sucre* as the only barbarian settlers; and they had for n time remained 
entrenched in the north-west of the peninsula, leaving the rest to the 
Roman provincials. But the Accession of Rvchiar in 43S marked the 
beginning of u new and aggressive policy. In 439 he entered Merida, on 
tile southern boundary of Lusitania; in 441 he occupied Seville, and 
conquered the provinces of Hue lien and Cartilage no- The Homan com¬ 
manders who in Spain, as in Gnul, had to face a Jacquerie of revolted 
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peasants m well ns the barbarian enemy, wen? impotent to stay his 
progress ; by his death in 44H he hod occupied the greater pari of Spain, 
and the Koiimns were confined to its north-east; comer* 

Such was the state of the Western Empire, when the threatening 
cloud of Hmm on the horizon began to grow- thicker and darker* until in 
451 it finally burst. Till 440 the Hun*, settled along the Danube, had 
not molested tlie Empire, hut hod, on the contrary, served steadily ns 
mercenaries in the army of the West; and it hjvd been by their aid that 
Aethis had been able to pursue his policy of the recoupuest of Gaul. But 
after 440 a change begins to take place. The subtle Gaiscric, anxious 
to divert attention from his own position in the south, begins to induce 
the Huns to attack the Empire on the north ; while at the same time a 
movement of consolidation takes place among the various tribes, which 
tunas them into a unitary State under a single ambitious ruler. After 
the death of King ttua, to whom Aetius had fled for refuge in 433, two 
brothers, Attila and Hletlu, had reigned as joint sovereigns of the Huns; 
but in 444 Attila killed his brother, and rapidly erecting a military 
monarchy began to dream of a universal empire, which should stretch 
from the Euphrates to the Atlantic. It was against the Eastern Empire 
that the Huns, like the Goths before them, first turned their Aims. 
Impelled by Gaiwric, they ravaged Illyria and Thrace to the very gate* 
of Constantinople, in the years 441 and 44S; and the “Anatolian 
Peace * of 44tf hod only stayed their ravages at the price of on annual 
Hungeld of over 2000 pounds of gold. But it was an uneasy peace 
which the Eastern Empire had thus purchased; and in 447 Attila swept 
down into its territories os far as Thermopylae, plundering 70 cities on 
his way. After this great raid embassies passed and repassed between 
the Court of Attila and Byzantium, among others the famous embassy 
(448), of which the historian EriscUfl was a member* and whose fortunes 
in the loud of the Hum are narrated so vividly in his pages. Still the 
HungeJd continued to be paid, and still Theodosius seemed the mere 
vassal of Attila; but on the death of Theodosius in 450 his successor 
Marciiiu, who was made of sterner stuff, stoutly refused the tribute. At 
this crisis when the wrath of Attila seemed destined to wreak itself in 
the final destruction of the Eastern Empire, the Huns suddenly poured 
westward into Gaul, and vanished forever from the pages of Byzantine 
history. 

It has already been ween that under the influence of A vltus the 
relations of the Western Empire to the Huns had been steadily amicable, 
and indeed that Hunniah mercenaries hod been the stay and support not 
only of the private ambitions uf the ptitoidw but also of his public 
policy. The new policy of hostility to the Empire, mi which Attila \md 
embarked in 441, seems fur the next ten years to have affected the East 
alone. During these ten years, the history of the Western Empire is 
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curiously ubscure; we how nothing of Actiiu, save that he was consul for 
the third time in 44fi, and we know little, if anything, of the relations of 
Valentinian It! to the Huns. We may guess that tribute WM paid to 
the Hum by the West as well as by the East; we hear of the son of 
Actios as a hostage at the Court of Attiia, We know that, during the 
campaign of 441-442, the church plate of Sirmium escaped the clutches 
of Attiia, and was deposited at Koine, apparently with a government 
official; and we know that in 448 Priscus met in Hungary envoys of the 
Western Empire, who had come to attempt to parry Attila's demand 
for this plate. To this motive, which it must be confessed appears but 
flight, romance hns added another, in order to explain the diversion of 
Attila's attention to the West in 451. 

In 44J4 the princess Honoria, the sister of Valenti nian III, had been 
seduced bv one of her chamberlains, and banished to Constantinople, 
where she was condemned to share in the semi-monastic life of the ladies 
of the palace. Years afterwards, embittered by a life of compulsory 
asceticism, and snatching at any hope of release, she is said (hut out 
information only comes from Byzantine historians, whose tendency to a 
^feminine" interpretation of history has already been noticed) to have 
appealed to Attiia, and to have sent him a ring. Attiia accepted the 
appeal and the ring; and claiming Honoria as his betrothed wife, he 
demanded from her brother the half of the Western Empire as her dowry. 
The story may be banished, at any rate in part, as on instance of the 
emtic romanticism which occasionally appears in the Byzantine his¬ 
toriography of this century. We may dismiss the episode of the ring 
and the whole story of Honorin'* appeal, though we are bound to believe 
(on the testimony of Priscus himself, confirmed by a Gaulish chronicler) 
that when Attiia was already determined on war with the West, he 
demanded the hand of Honoria and a large dowry, and made the refusal 
of his demands into a cant* MIL Hut there are other causes which will 
serve to explain why Attiia would in any case liavo attacked the West in 
451 , The Balkan lauds hud been wasted by the raids of the previous ten 
years; and Gaul and Italy offered a more fertile Held, to which events 
conspired to draw Attila's attention ahaut 450. A doctor in Gout, who 
had been one of the secret leaders of the Bagaudee, liad tied to his Court 
in 448,and brought word of the discontent among the lower classes which 
was rife in his native country. At the same time n civil war was raging 
among the Franks; two brothers were contending for the throne, and 
while one of the two appealed to Aetius, the other invoked the aid of 
Attiia. Finally, Gniseric was instigating the Huns to an expedition against 
the Visigoths, whose hostility he had had good reason to fear, ever since 
he hod caused his son Iluneric to repudiate his wife, the daughter of 
Tbeodoric I, and send her track mutilated to her father, some years 
before (445), The reason here given for hostility between the Vandals 
and the Visigoths, which only comes from Jordanes, is perhaps dubious; 
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the fact of such hostility, noting as it does on the authority of Friscus, 
must be accepted 5 . 

When the Hints poured into Gaul in 451 T the position of the 
Western Empire scemetl desperate. It was perhaps a little thing that 
ft terrible famine (obscenittsima faint:*} hud devastated Italy in 150 T Far 
more serious was the absence of any army, with which Aetiua might 
confront the enemy. For the last twenty *8m years he had relied on 
it umush mercenaries to light his battle*; and now, when he hud to 
fight the II tins themadvc^ he was practically powerless Everything 
depended on the line winch the Visigoth* would take. If they would 
combine with Rome in the face of a common danger, Rome was saved *. 
if they stood aloof, and waited until they were themselves attached, 
Rome could only fell Attila w&s cunning enough to attempt to sow 
dissension between the Visigoths and the Romans* writing to assure 
either* that the other alone was the object of his attack ; hut his actions 
were more eloquent than his words. After crossing the Rhine* some¬ 
where to the north of Mainz* he sacked the Gallo-Roman citv of Meh. 
The Unmans now awoke to the crisis: Aetins hastened to Gaul* and 
collected on the spot a motley army of mercenaries and Jbtdrrtdi. 
Meanwhile, as the Romans looked anxiously to the Visigoths, Attila 
moved on Orleans, in the hope of acquiring possession of the city from 
the Alan* who were settled there, and so gaining a base of operations 
ngoinst the Goths. The move shewed Heodoric J bfo danger; be 
rapidly joined his forces with thorn of Actios* who now at last could 
draw breath i ftnd the two together hastened to the defence of Orleans. 
Finding Orleans too strongly guarded, Attila checked his advance, and 
retired eastwards; the allies followed* and near Troyes, on the Mn urine 
plain % w as engaged bt llum ttfra.r muitiph\T immsme pt*rtmar m The grea t 
battle was drawn; but its ultimate result was the retreat of the Huns, 
after they had stood their ground ill their canip for several days. We 
are assured by more than one of our authorities, that the camp might 
liave been stormed* and the Huns annihilated, but for the astute policy 
of Aetius. Perhaps he desired to keep his hand* free to renew un re 
more his old connexion with the Huns; perhaps he feared the pre¬ 
dominant of the Visigoths, w hich would have followed cm the annihilation 
of the Him At any rate he h said to have induced the new Gothic 
king Thoriainud—Thcodurie I had boon killed in the battle—to with- 


1 oil thi- authority i»f Prison*, J W refused la follow Mortroye 

{Gm mMc, pp, 142 - 3 ) in rejecting the * little Ntnry of timing or Schmidt 
{Gttthichb 4rr druUrhm tshlmme, p r * 44 ) in rtfapng to fceUtVft in the hostility 
tartwetfii VntuLala and WigoihHr 

1 i1lp ik nften colled Lite battle of ChiW. Contemporarily +.pc*k of it 

■a angaged in mmpi* f^tahunin*, hut this mean* in the trtalm of Chtiona 

! nnl I'hiilnu-F itself. Th* tattle was actually fought at A pmiit on 

Hte nuyl hetweed Sens arnJ Troy**, a few ml leu tn front of Trove*-/ 
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draw ait once to his territories by representing forcibly to him the need 
of curing his succession against possible rivals at home* A bridge 
wa* thus built for AttUn's retrent; and Aetiuu wits able to secure for 
bimarff the booty, which the tm treating Huns were forced to relinquish 
in the miirat of their long march. 

The significance of the repulse of Attain from Gaul by the joint 
forces of the Roman* and the Goths has already been discussed at the 
beginning of this chapter. r lTie repulse was no decisive crisis in the 
history of the world : the Empire of Attila was of too ephemeral a 
nature to he crucially dangerous; and his attack on the West was like 
the pacing of a transitory meteor, which affected its destinies far less 
than the steady and deliberate menace of the policy of Gai*eru\ Rut 
the meteor wan not vet esliausted ; and Italy had to fed in 45% what 
Gaul liad experienced in 451. Attila now marched from PmuiuiiU 
over the Julian Alps : Aquilem fell and the whole of the province of 
Venetia was ravaged s * Passing from Venetia into liguria* the lluns 
sacked Milan and Pavia ; and the way seemed clear maw the Apennines 
to Rome itself. Acting, with no troops at bis command, was powerless ; 
a coo temporary waiter, Prosper Tiro, failing to understAnd t hat the 
success* of the previous year had only been won by the aid of Goths, 
hinnies the Roman general H for making no provision according to the 
Brimmer of his deeds in the previous year; failing even to liar the Alpine 
parses, and planning to desert Italy together with the Emperor/ In 
truth the position was desperate: and it remains one of the problems 
of history why the Huns refrained from attacking Home, and retired 
instead to the Danube. Tradition has ascribed the merit of diverting 
Attiln from Rome to Pope Leo I; the LU#r Panti/katk tells bow Leo 
“ for the sake of the Roman name undertook an embassy, and went 
his way to the king of the Huns, and delivered Italy from the peril 
of the enemy/ It is indeed true that the Emperor* now resident in 
Rome* joined with the senate in sending to Attila an cm boss v of three 
one of whom was Po|» Leo, and that soon after the coming of 
this emhasHv Attila gave the signal for retreat. It may he that the 
embassy promised Attila a tribute, and even the hand of Houoria with 
a dowry; and it may lie that Attila wa* induced to listen to these 
promises, by the unfavourable position in which he began to Hud himself 
placed* His army was preying for return, eager perhaps to secure the 
spoils it bad already won, and alleging the fate of Alarie as a warning 
against laving hands on Rome. His troops* after all their ravages, were 
suffering from famine,. and an Italian summer wa.s infecting them with 
fever; while the Eastern Emperor, who had been occupied by the 
Council of Chalcedon and the problem of Eutychianisni in the year 451, 

1 It was at this dale* and a> a result of tlris march nf Attila* that. According to 
tradition F fujdlive* frtvm Padua fled to Ftiuttn mn\ MolAmocco, and {banded m 
settlement which Mfteriwd* im?w into the city uf Venice 
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wils now dispatching troops to the ftid of AetitiSr ^waywl, perhaps 
by these considerations, Attila listened to the offer* oi the embassy. 
And ret timed home : And there he died, in the year after his Italian 
campaign. 

The death of Attik was followed, in the next year, by the amplia¬ 
tion of Aetius (454); and the assasdmtion of Aetiufi was followed, a 
year rtfterwitrdfli bv the ftysa^matiou of his master, Valentinian hi 
The death of Attila, and the subsequent collapse of the Huimteh Empire 
which hail rested entirely on his personality T deprived Aetius of any 
prospect of support from the Huns, if his position were once again 
challenged. Nor was there, after the end of the war with At Lila, any 
prying danger w hich made the serv ices of the great soldier indispensable. 
He had never enjoyed the confidence of the iTieodosmn house: lit had 
simplv forced himself on Placid in and her son Valentin inn, both in 4^!5 
and in 43tf. Placidi®, a woman of ambitious temper, must have chafed 
under his domination ; and she must equally, as a ‘zealous l atludic 
and the friend nf the Roman party in the Empire, have resented the 
supremacy of a man who rested on barbarian support and condoned, it he 
did not share, the paganism of supporters like Li tori us find MnAdlinu^ 
She had died in 450; but the eunuch Heraclius had succeeded to her 
policv and influence. And in conjunction with the senator Maximus he 
instigated hk master to the ruin of Aetius* The ambition of Actios 
made Voleutmian the more ready to consent to hi* ruin. No sun Jiad 
been born to Valentin inn from his marriage with Ludoxia ; and Ac tius 
apparently aspired to secure the succession fur his own family, by gain¬ 
ing the hand of one of the two imperial princesses for his son Crimdcntiu>. 
One of the few things, however, which stirred the pusillanimity of the 
Theodosi an house to action was a dynastic tj ucstion ; and mi 1 heodost lib II 
hud been ready to go to wur rather than admit the eleiattuii of 
Coustantiui to the dignity of Augustus in 419, so \ alentinian [II nerved 
himself to assassinate Aetius with his own hand, rather than permit the 
marriage of one of his daughters to the son of a subject* At the end 
of September 454, as the minister and Ids master sat together over the 
accounts of the Empire, Vulentinian suddenly sprang up from the table, 
arid after hot words drew his sword on Aetius. Herai'liu* hurried to 
his aid, and the two together cut him down. Thus he fell, cdqtX rum 
ipsa Hesperhm etcidit regmm. Of hk character and retd magnitude 
we know little-. Gregory of Touts preserves a c*Iollt1c*k eulogy from 
the pages of a contemporary prose-writer; and the panegyric* of 
Merobaudes are equally colourless, That he was the one prop and stay 
of the Western Empire during his life is the unanimous verdict of hk 
contemporaries j but whether or no he wa> really great as a general or a 
statesman we cannot tell. He was beaten by Berniface; and it was not 
he, but the Gotha and their king, who really triumphed on the Maminc 
plain; yet be recovered Gaul in a scries of campaigns, mid he kept the 
Visigoths in check As a statesman be may be blamed tor neglect of 
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Africa, and ft too ready acquiescence in its occupation by Gaf series 
yet it roily be doubted whether the Roman hold on the allegiance of 
Africa was not too weak to be maintained, and in any t-jase he kept Italy 
comparatively free From the ravages of the Vandals so long as he lived. 
If be whs less Homan than his predecessor CbitBt&ntius* he was far more 
Roman than his successor Ricimer; mid if he had occasionally used 
the arms of the Huns for his own ends, he had also used them to 
maintain the Empire. One merit he had which must count for much-— 
the merit of recognising and encouraging men of ability. Majorian 
and Marcelliiius, two of the finest figures in the history of the falling 
Empire* were men of his training, 

A wit at Court, when asked by Vaientinian 111 what he thought of 
the death of Acting replied— a Sir* yon have used your left hand to cut 
off your rights In truth, Vaientinian signed his own death warrant* 
when he joined in the murder of his minister. He had hastened, 
immediately after the murder, to send explanations to the barbarian 
Jbtdtrai'u with whom Actios had been allied; but vengeance was to 
come upon him within his own Court. Maximus, the senator who had 
joined with Hcmclius in compassing the ruin of Actiu** had hoped to 
fl amed to the position and office of his victim. iMsappointcd in his 
hopes, he resolved to procure the assassination of Valentmian, and to 
seistc for himself the vacant throne*. Two of Aitiw* followers* whose 
names* Optila nod TtmuatBa* suggest a Hunnish origin* were induced 
to revenge their master ; and in March 455 Valentinum was itssa^imited 
on the Campus Marti!, in the sight of his army, while he stood watching 
the games. Hemelius fell with him; but not a hand was raised to 
punish Hie amism With Vaientinian III the Theodoriiiii house was 
extinguished in the West* as it had, already come to an end in the Jyist 
on the death of Theodosius II in 450* Though he had ruled for thirty 
yeans Valeo tiiikn liad influenced the destinies of his Empire even less 
than his uncle Honoring Pracophi^ if his evidence is worth considera¬ 
tion* tells i is that Valentin inn hud received an effeminate education from 
his mother Placidia, and that, when he became a man* he consorted with 
quacks and astrologers* and practised immorality. He only once Hashed 
into action* when, piqued hv the presumption of Aefius in aspiring to 
connect himself with the imperial family, he struck him down. He 
thought he hud slain his master; he found that he hud slain his pro¬ 
tector ; and he fell a helpless victim to the first conspiracy which was 
hatched against his throne* 

The twenty-one years which precede the utter extinction of the 
Homan Empire in the West are distinguished in several respects from 
the preceding thirty years in which Aetiushad ruled and Valenti man III 

1 [ have disttia^Kwlt art a R™ntj|]r intent inn hartcd on the erotid m alive, the wtnry 
that Valentiniaii was murdered ia mveti^a fur hi* induction of the wife of Maximus. 
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had reigned. The 41 master of the troops* is still the urtrnl ruler of the 
Empire; usd after a short interval Rkinier proves himself the destined 
successor of Actios, But the new master of the troops, in flu* absence 
of any legitimate representative of the Thnal union house, shews his 
power more openly: lie become* a king-maker Instead of a prime 
minister, and usher* on and oft 1 the stage a rapid succession of puppet 
emperors. And while Aetiu* hud rested on the support of the Huns* 
Ricimer uses instead the support of new German tribfts. The death of 
Attila in 453 bid been followed by a great struggle between the 
Hum and the various Germanic tribes whom they had subdued— the 
Ostrogoth* and the Gepidae, the Kugii, the Heruli and the Send. At 
the battle of Nedfio the Huns had been vanquished* and the German 
tribe* had settled down in the Uimubian province* either a* independent 
powers* or as Jbedt-mit of the Western Empire. It was from tbe^c 
tribes and particularly from the Bugii , Hero I i and Sciri tliat the army 
of the Western Empire was drawn for the Last twenty years of its exist¬ 
ence, The llugii were settled to the north of the Danube, in what is 
now I^jwer Austria ; they appear in the history of the time now m 
Bending troop-* to Italy (for instance in 458), and now as vexing with 
their inroads the parts of Noricuin which lay immediately south of the 
river. The Life of St Severinus, one of the most trustworthy and valu¬ 
able authorities which we possess, describes their depredations and the 
activity of tile Saint in protecting the harassed provincial. The Sciri 
had settled after 453 in the north-west comer of modem Hungary ; 
but shattered in a struggle witli the Ostrogoths in 4B9, they had either 
merged themselves with the Heruli, or passed into I Laly to serve under 
the Roman standards. The He roll liad also settled in Hungary, close 
to the Sciri: they were a numerous people, and Ihey supplied the bulk 
of the German mcrtetiaries who served in the legions. Meridian troops 
were the lender* in the revolt of 416, which overthrew- the lait emperor* 
and Odovuear i* styled rrjr Ihruioritm, It was the steady influx of these 
tribes which Jed to their demand for a regular settlement in Italy in 47fi* 
mid when that settlement took place, it involved the disappearance of the 
Empire from Italy, and the erection in its place of a barbarinii kingdom, 
dinilar to the kingdom* established by the Vandal k and Visigoths, except 
that it was a kingiloiii resting not on one jieopk, hut on a number of 
different if cognate trilies. 

Apart from these new factors, the play of forces remain* in many 
ways much the aanie. The Gallo-Homans still form the loyalist core of 
the Empire ; but the advance of the Visigoths threaten*, and dually 
break*, their connexion with Rome. There is still m intermittent 
connexion with the East; and the policy of Guise tic still contributes 
to determine the course of even La, It was Gidseric who, sifter the 
catastrophe of 455, first struck at the dcrdict Empire. The assassination 
of VideodiuiiiL hid been followed by the accession of Maiimus. The 
b<^ul of the great family of the Anidi, Maximus was the lender of the 
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senatorial and Hon]an party ; and hi* accession would f^eeni to indicate 
an attempt by that party ** institute a new government, impendent 
ut once of the mogfoter mHHi/w at home and of the Eastern Emperor at 
Constantinople. lint it wan an age of force; and in such an age such a 
government had no root. Gaiseric aw hi* opportmuty T and with no 
Aetiiis to cheek his program he launched hi* Heet at Rome. livzantsue 
tradition ascribes the attack once more to the iiiAiience of a woman : 
Eudoxia, the wife of the murdered Valentiman, whom Uudmua had 
married to support his title, is said to have invited Gaisdlc to Rome, 
as Honor!a is said to have invited Attilit, in order to gain her revenge* 
In reality Gaiseric simply came because the riches of Home were to 
be had for the coming. As his ships put into the Tiber, the defenceless 
Maximus Hod from the city, and was killed by the mob in his flight, 
after a brief reign of 70 days. The Vandals entered Rome unopposed, 
in the mouth of June, One* more, as in the day* of Attik, the Church 
shewed itself the only power which, io the absence of an army, could 
protect the falling Empire, and at the instance of Pope Leo Gaiserie 
confined himself to a peaceful sack of the city. Fur a fortnight the 
Vandals plundered at their leisure, serum ft titer* Mcruiatitme t they 
stripped the roof of the Temple of Jupiter of its gilded bronze, and 
laid their hands on the sacred vessels of the Temple, which Titus 
had brought to Rome nearly four hundred yean* before. Then they 
sailed for Africa with their spoils, and with valuable hostages, destined 
for the future to be pawns in the policy of Gaiaeric—Gaudentiufl the son 
of Aetiu.% and Eudoxia the widow of Valentinian, with her two daughter*. 
End ox in and Plaridia. 

The next Emperor* A vitas, came from GauL Here Thorisuiiid, 
the new king of the Visigoths, who had succeeded to hi* crown on the 
Mauriac plain, had been killed by his brother* in 4Jk% for pursuing a 
policy u contrary to Roman peace.** Theodoric II, his auocwor, owing 
his succession to a Roman party, was naturally friendly to Rome. 
He hud learned Latin from Arifcn&, a Gallo-Roman noble, and he shewed 
his Latin sympathies by renewing the old fhedux of the Visigoths with 
Rome, and by sending an army to Spain to repress the Ihigaudae in the 
interest and under the authority of the Empire. Avitus, who had been 
despatched to Gaul during the brief reign of Maximus a* master of the 
troops of the diocese, came to Toulouse in the course of his mission, 
during the summer of 455; and here, ou the death of Maximus, he was 
induced to assume the imperial title. The new Emperor represented 
an alliance of the Gallo-Roman nobility with the Virigofclmi kingdom ; 
and the fruit* of his accession rapidly appeared, when Theodoric, in the 
course of 456, acting under an imperial commission, invaded and con¬ 
quered the Suevic kingdom in Spain, which hod shewn itself of late 
inimical to the Empire, and hnd token advantage of the trouble* of 
455 to pursue a policy of expansion into the Roman territory in the 
north'CM-'tt of the peninsula. 
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Hut Avjtu-S strong an was his position in Gaul and Spain, failed to 
conciliate the support of Hume. He was indeed recognised by the 
Senate, when lirst he came to Home, at the end of 455 ; and he nm 
mi opted by the lies tern Emperor,, Marxian, as his col league in tin 
government of the Empire. But difficulties won arose* One of hri 
first acta had been the despatch of an endvassy to G&Lseric* who teems 
to have annexed the province of Trij>oUtaiia and reoecupicd the 
.Mi-mretaniur, during the course of 455, Avitua demanded the observance 
of the treaty uf And rent into Sicily an army under Hi rimer the 
^ueve to support hk demand. Galseric at once replied by hunching 
his fleet against I tidy ; but Ricimer, in 45G, wils able to win a consider¬ 
able victory over the Vandrd Meet near Corsica, The victory might 
seem to consolidate the position of A vitus: but Hirimer determined 
to use his newly won influence against his master, and he found a body 
of discontent in Home to support his plans, A vitus hud come to Home 
with H body of Gothic truops ; but famine lind compelled him to dismiss 
his allies, And in order to provide them with pay before they departed 
he bad been forced to strip the bronze from the roofs of public building*. 
In this way he succeeded At once in finally alienating the Homans, who 
had Always did iked an emperor imposed upon them by Gaul, and in 
leaving himself defence lew*; and when Hi timer revolted, and the Senate, 
in conjunct ion with Kk-imer, passed upon him the sentence of deputation* 
he wm forced to fly to Gaul. Returning with an insufficient army, in 
the autumn of 456, he was defeated by Hiciuier near Piacenza; and his 
short reign was ended by his compulsory consecration to the office of 
bishop, Sind shortly afterwards by his death. It is curious to notice 
that the two things which seemed most in hk favour had proved his 
undoing. The Gothic invasion of Spain, successful as it was, had left 
him without the aid of the Gothic king at the critical moment; while 
Kirin icrs victory over the Van dab had only im piled the victor to 
attempt the destruction of his master. 

Rieimer, now virtual ruler of the West, was a man of pure German 
blood — the sou of a Suevic noble by a Vkigotluc mother, the rater of 
Wallin. }fagister raft*ton, he is the successor of Stilicho and Actius; 
but unlike his he has nothing Homan in his composition 

and little that is Ho man in his policy. Stilicho and Aetius had wished 
to be first in the State, but they had aim wished to rerve the Theodoriaii 
house; Rirjiner was u jealous barhtirian, erecting puppet after puppet* 
lint unable to tolerate even the rule of his puppets. His power rested 
nakedly on the sword and the barbarian mercenaries of his race ; and 
one only wonders why be tolerated Hit survived of an emperor in Italy 
throughout his life, and did not anticipate Odorafior in making a king¬ 
dom of his own instead. It mky be that hjs early training among the 
Visigoth*, ami his subsequent sen 1 ice under AetiiiN, had given him the 
Houian tincture which UtloVAcar lacked ; in any cose his policy towards 
the Vandals and the Visigoths shews something of a Roman motive* 
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Far Mime months after the disappeamnee of Avitus there was an 
inUTTt-gnuni. Ridmer apparently took no steps to till the vacancy: 
and Mart'ian, the Eastern Emperor, was on his death-bed. At last 1a>o, 
who hid event nail v s(ic««led to Marcmn by the grace of Aspar, the 
“master of the troops’" in the East, elevated Bicincr to the digtiitj of 
putrid ia* (457), and nnuied Majorian, who had fought by Ridmers side 
in the struggle of 45ti, as magitter mtiiUtm in his stead. A few months 
afterwards the election of the Semite anil the consent of the army united 
to make Majomn emperor. Majorian belonged to an old Roman family 
with administrative traditions, Ilis grandfather had been magister pa t- 
tiufi ft etntUum on the Danube under Theodosius the Great: his father 
bad been a fiscal officer under Aetim; and under Aiitius he hail himself 
served with distinction, ir we nut trust the evidence of his constitutions 
and the testimony of Procopius. Majorian hius ever)' title to be considered 
one of the greatest of the later Roman Emperors. Not only is the 
rescript in which he notifies his accession to the senate full of pledges 
of good government: he sought in the course of his reign to redeem his 
pledges, and by strengthening, for instance, the office of titfinJtor civitatw 
to retieoplc anil remvjgomtc the declining munfcipia of the Empire, ihe 
constitution by which he sought to protect the ancient monuments of 
Rome is in market! contrast with the vandalism to which Avitus had been 
forced, and bears witness to the conservative ami Roman policy which he 
■iou^ht to pui^uu. In his futvign policy 1 lie addns*sed himself injuifully 
to the problems which faced him in Africa, in Gaul, mid ip ^pum. 

Hi* find problem ky naturally in Gaul The party widely had 
stood for Avitus* and the Visigoth* who had been its allies, were both 
inevitably opposed to the man who had joined in Avitus dcqmsi! Sun. 
ftnd the remediation of Gaul to the new rigmc was thus of primary 
importance. After issuing a mimbjr of constitutions for the reform of 
the Empire in the course of *58, Majorian crowed the Alps at the end 
of the vejir, with a motley anny of Ilngians Suave# and Ostmgoths. 
The Gidlo-RoTniin [wrtv rcreived him without a struggle* and the 
mtrattur of the party* Bidoniuis Apollinaria, proncmticed a eulogy on 
the Emperor at Lyons* With the Visigoths. who had been attacking 
Arles, there wm a short but apparently decisive struggle: 11 

was beaten* and renewed his alliance with Borne. It remained for 
Majorian to regulate the alfiiirs of Spain, and, lifting it as a to 

equip a fleet in its ports for a final attack on Gaiscrie, In 4h0 be 
moved into the pitmnre. I Its victory over the V isigoths, themselves in 
tat 11 pit ion of much of Spun since 457, hud made hi* \x\ih easy ; and a 
fleet of 300 vessels* which bad long l>ccn under prtpmtion, was assembled 
at the port of AI scan te for the expedition against the \ondikb. But 
Gsiseric, aided by treachery, surprised the fleet and captured n number 
of ships; the projected expedition collapsed* like every expedition 
against Gaberic, anil Majorian had to acknowledge defeat. He seems 
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to have mode a treaty with Gftuerio, recognising the new Act[uiwitions 
which Goboric but made since 455; but the failure of the expedition 
proved nevertheless his niin. Ricimur wan jealous of iui emperor who 
shewed himself too vigorous: and though Majorimi hail sought to con- 
dilute hini, as the language of hLi constitutions shews, he had failed 
to appease his jealousy. When he moved into Italy, in the summer of 
461, perhaps to forestall an attack bv iticimer, h* only came to meet 
with defeat and death in a Imttle near Tortona. Witti him indeed died 
the “ Roman name.’' and in his fall the barbarian party triumphed. His 
reign hail been tilled by a manly attempt at tlie miovtifio imperii f both 
1 >v administrative reforms within, and a vigorous poliev without; hut 
his reforms luul aroused the opposition of a corrupt bureaucratv ; his 
foreign policy had been defeated by the cunning of Gaberic; and he 
fell before the jealousy of the barbarian whom he overshadowed. 

The death of Majorian advanced the dissolution of the W estern 
Mo i pi re a step further. The Visigoths and the Vandals both regarded 
themselves as absolved from the treaties which they had mode with 
Majorian; and Gaiseric, hating Hicfrncr as the nephew of Wallis, the 
destroyer of part of his people, directed his piratical attacks once more 
against Sicily and Italy', Not only so, but when Iticimer raised to the 
Imperial throne Severn* {a puppet-tin pc ror, on the reverse of whose 
ioin* he significantly placed his own monogram), two of the provincial 
governors of the £ in pi re refused him allegiance, and ruled as independent 
sovereigns within their spheres—Acgidiu* in central Gaul, and Mar- 
edlimis in Dalmatia, Iticimer wa* almost powerless: be could onlv 
attempt an alliance with the Visigoths against Aegidius, and send hi* 
petitions to the Eastern Emperor Ijmj to keep Marvelifrju* and the 
Vandal* in check. The policy had some success; Aegidiua and Theu~ 
done checked each other, until the death of the former in 464; and 
Mured I bum was induced by the Eastern Emperor to keep the pence. 
Hut Gaiseric, though he consented to restore Eudoxia and une of her 
daughter* to Iao, refused to cease from his mills upon Italy, until he 
had received the inheritance* of Active and Valentin inn III', which he 
claimed in the name of his captives—Gaudenthw, the son of Actins, and 
Euiloxia, the elder daughter of Vnlentmiftn, now married: to his sou 
J loijtric, To these claims he soon added another. I’luridio, the younger 
daughter of Valentin inn, was married at Constantinople to a Roman 
senator, Olybrfus; and Gaiseric demanded that Olybrius, now the 
brother-in-law of his own son, and therefore likely to 1*. n friend of 
the Vandals, should be acknowledged as Emperor of the West. As 
Attached demanded the church plate of Sirmiuin and the hand of 
FI in in riii. so Gaiseric now demanded the two inheritance* and the 
succession „f Olybrius; and it was to give weight to these demands 
that he continued to direct his annual raids against ttalv. 

It is perhap the position* held by Aegidku and Mnrcdiinu* in Gaul 
and Dalmatia which shew most dearly the ruin uf tlve Empire, The 
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flagging brain to control the limbs and members uf i he ^tate ; the 

Roman scheme of re organised world-cotntu unity falls into fragment*. 
Mareellimis, one of the young men trained by Act ins had been promoted 
to the office of rciagirirr miftiws in Dalmatia. On the murder of Arbus, 
he W refused obedience to Valentin Lan III.: hut on the succession of 
Majorim, who was also one of Atlius 1 men, he resumed his allegiance to 
the? Empire, and was given the task of defending Sitily- The fall of 
M&jorian drove him once more into rebellion* and though hi was forced 
to leave Sicilv, owing tn the intrigues of Ricimer among his troops, he 
maintained himself a* the independent ruler of Dalmatia. In the great 
expedition of 468 he joined with the Eastern and Western Emperor as 
a practical]y independent sovereign, and though he was nasoasinated in 
the come of the expedition* possibly at the instigation of ftieiioer* he 
seems to have left his nephew, Sepcfe, the future Emperor, to succeed to 
his position. A pagan, anti n friend of philosophers, with whom he held 
high converse in his Dalmatian palace, MarceUinus. stands* alike in hia 
character and in his political position^ as one of the inont interesting 
figures of hb age* His contemporary, Aegiditis, js a man of more ordinary 
type, A lieutenant of Majorian, he had been created maguter mUiium /*r 
GiiHitM; and on the death of his master, he had assumed an independent 
position in central Gaul, with the aid of the S&HflU Franks* who, in 
revolt against their own king* had, if Gregory of Tour* may he trusted, 
accepted him for their chief. In 468 he Imd defeated the Visigoths in 
a battle near Orleans, and put himself into touch with Gmsoric for a 
combined attack on Italy; but in 46+ be died. His power descended to 
his son Syagrius* who maintained his independence as “ Roman King ot 
Soissons™ until be was overthrown by Clovis in 48fk Parallel in some 
wrty* to the position of MtireeUinus and Aegidius b the beneficent 
theocracy which St Severinus established about the same time in 
Norkum, a masteries province unprotected by Home, and harassed 
by the raids of the Rugii from the north of the river. The Saint 
mediated for his people with the Rugian kings Flaecitheus and hi* 
successor Felet liens; he used his influence among the provincials of 
Norieum to secure the regular payment of tithes for the use of the 
poor; xn famine mid Hood he helped his flock, and kept the lamp of 
Christianity alight in a dark land. 

The death of the nominal Emperor* Scvc&Us, in 46fi, made little 
difference in the history of the West. Fur two ycar> after bin death 
the Wertt hod no emperor of its own, and the whole Empire was noiiiin- 
ally united under l^o L Ricimer was content to prolong an interregnum* 
which left him sole ruler; Gaiseric was still pressing for the succession 
of Olybrius; and Leo wm at once unwilling to create an emperor who 
was likely to be n vassal of Gaiserie, and anxiouw to maintain the pence 
which existed between the Vandals and the Eastern Empire* Accord¬ 
ingly he delayed the creation of a successor to Severn* until Gaiseric, in 
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407+ impatient of the delay, ddilcrd an attack on the I Vlopon nestis. 
Ij5o now felt hi tost If free to net: he listened to the prayers of the Homan 
Senate, and appointed as Emperor Anthemius, a son-in-law qf the 
Emperor Maremti, and a man of large experience, who had held the 
highest offices of the Eastern Empire, The gift of Anthemius 1 daughter 
in marriage was intended to conciliate the support of Eticimer: and East 
and West, tints united together on a linn basis, were to deliver a final 
and crushing attack on the Vandals k and to punish Gniseric for the reign 
of terror lie had excrcL&od in the West ever since 401* 

In April 467, Anthemius tame to Italy, escorted by Count Mar¬ 
red] inns and an army. By 408 a great armada had been collected, to 
be launched against Carthage. The expense** were enormous : one office 
supplied 47,000 pounds of gold, another 17,000 pounds of gold and 
700+000 pounds of silver; and this vast sum, which seems incredibly 
large, was furnished partly from the proceeds of qftdfi&CAthma, and partly 
by tbe Emperor An them ins. A triple attack w as projected. On the 
side of the East Basil was to command the armada, and to deliver 
no attack on Carthage, while lie nidi us inarched by land through Tripoli 
to deliver a simultaneous attack on the Hank of the Vandal t*, On the side of 
the West Morcellinus (conciliated by the Eastern Emperor, who was pot 
luiwiliing to see Dalmatia in the hands of a ruler practically independent 
of the West) commanded a force which was destined to operate in 
Sardinia and Sicily* Once more, however, Gaiseric defeated his foes, as 
in 442 and 401, and once more treachery, perhaps instigated by the 
subtle Vandal t pmved the ruin of an expedition against Carthage* The 
Alan Aspar, might cr mtfitum per QrienUm, frowned on an expedition 
which might render his master independent of his support; and already 
dubious of his ascendancy, he seems to have procured the nomination of 
Iksilircua, an incapable procrastinator* in order to ruin the success of the 
expedition, Rieimtrr* generaljn^imo of the West, was in a very similar 
position: he feared the success of the expedition, because it might con¬ 
solidate the power of Anthemius, and he hated with a personal hatred 
the Count Marceliinus, who commanded the Western forces. The 
inevitable result followed. Busjliscu* was amused by Gaitetk with 
negotiations, and not unwillingly delayed, until Gaiseric milt fire-ship* 
among his armada, and destroyed the bulk of his ships; while Mar- 
cellimiHi, after recovering Sardinia* wn$ killed in Sicily by an assassin, 
in whom it ih impossible not to suspect an agent of Hieimer. ThtMicce-* 
gained by Heradiu*, who had won Tripoli and wm marching on Carthage, 
was neutralised ; the distraction of BasilinciLV Hret and the assassination 
of MEireetlinus involved the complete failure of the expedition. When 
one remembers that Aspar, Ricimcr and Gnistcrie w ere all A nun*, one 
almost wonders if the whole story docs nut indicate an Arwn conspiracy 
against the Catholic Empire; but political exigencies are sufficient to 
explain the iasme, and the real fact would appear to be, that the two 
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generalissimo* of East and West were content to purcbn.se their own 
security nt the cost of the Empire they served. 

Aspnr indeed failed in the event to buy security, even at the price 
he Itiul heen willing to pay. In 471 Leo attempted n coup tTtlai : 
Aspar fell, and the victorious Emperor, who luui already been recruiting 
Ismiriiuis within bis own Empire, in order to counteract and eventually 
supersede the dangerous influence of the German mercenaries, was able 
to continue his police, and thus to preserve tlie independent existence of 
the Eastern Empire. With the West it was different. Here there was 
no substitute for Ilirimer and his Germans: here there was no elasticity 
which would enable the Empire to recover, ns it did in the East, front 
the loss of prestige and of resources involved by the disastrous failure of 
468. For a time, indeed, Anthemius, with the support of the Senate 
which lind called hint to the throne, and of the Homan party which 
listed barbarian domination, struggled to make head against Ricimer. 
The struggle partly turned op the course of events in Gaul. Here Euricy 
lit 466, bid assassinated his brother Theodoric II, as Theodoric bid 
hefore assassinated his brother Thorisniud, A vigorous and enterprising 
king, the most successful of all the Visigothic rulers of Toulouse, Euric 
immediately began, after the failure of the expedition of 468, to take 
advantage of the condition of the Western Empire in order to make 
himself ruler of the whole of Gaul He nay have hoped to gain the 
AI<1 of the Gallo-Roman nobility, who were by no means friendly to the 
ascendancy of Ricimer; and there were certainly Roman officials in 
Gaul, like Arvandus, the Praefictwi Jhadvrlo, who lent themselves to his 
plans. But Anthemius and the Senate saw the danger by which they 
were threatened. Arvandus was brought to Rome in 46ft, tried by the 
Senate, and sentenced to death-nil striking instance of the activity which 
the Senate could still display; and Anthemius attempted to gain the 
support of the nobility of Gaul, by giving the title of potriritti to 
Ecdicius, tlie son of A vitus, and the office of pmefect of Rome to Sidonh* 
Apoliiiiari*. In spite of these measures, however, he failed to save Gaul 
from the Vudgoths. In 470 Euric took the field, and, defeating a Roman 
army, gained possession of Arles and other towns us the prize of his 
victory. Much of Auvergne also fell into his binds, but lie failed to 
take its chief city, Clermont, where the valour of Ecdkiu? and tlie 
exhortations of Sidoimis, newly consecrated bishop of the city, inspired 
a stout resistance. Vet Gaul was none the less really lost; and failure 
in Gaul meant for Anthemius ruin in Italy. Already in 471 civil war 
was imminent. Ricimer, seeing his chance, had gathered his forces at 
Milan, while Anthemius ws* stationed at Rome. Round the one was 
collected the nrtnv of Teutonic mercenaries : round Ihe other, though he 
was nol popular in Catholic Italy, being reputed to be ** Hellenic” and a 
lover of philosophy, there rallied the officials, the Senate, and the |«-uple 
of Rome. Once more the old struggle of the Roman and barbarian 
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parties was destine! to be rehearsed* For h moment the mediation of 
Kpiphaiuus, the saintly bishop of Pavia, procured (if wu may trust the 
aecuunt of his biographer Ennodim) a temporary peace; but in 47£ war 
Cftiiit*, Early in the year liidiner marched on Rome, and besieged the 
city' with an army, in which the Scirian Odovnejir was one of the 
commanders. For five months the city suffered from siege and from 
famine. At Last mi army which hud inarched from Gaul to the relief of 
Anthemius* under the cons in and of Biliinvr, the master of troop nf that 
province, was defeated by Rieimer* juhI treachery completed the fid I of 
the beleaguered city. In duly Rieimer marched into Rome, now under 
tlie heel uf a conqueror for the third time in the couroe of the century ; 
and Anthemius, seeking in vain to save his life by mingling in disguise 
with the beggars round the door of one of the Roman churches, was 
detected and beheaded by Uidtntrls nephew. Gundohad. Once more tlie 
Empire seemed destroyed r civil war, said Pope Gelasius, hud overturned 
the city and the feeble remnants of the Roman Empire* 

Hie death of Anthemius hml already been precedid by the accession 
of Glybriu-S* the husband til \ alentinianV daughter, and the relative 
by marriage uf Gaiscrjc* The circumstances of the otx-esdon of Olvbrius 
are obscure, A curious story in a late Byzantine writer mokes him 
appear in Italy during the struggle between Anthemius and Rieimer, 
with public instructions from Leo to mediate in the struggle, but w ith 
a sealed letter to Anthemius, in which it wan suggested tbit the bearer 
should he instantly executed. The letter is said to have fallen into the 
linmls of Hi rimer* who replied by elevating Olybriuii to the imperial 
throne, \\ e can only say that Olybrius came to Italy in the spring of 
4712, whether sent by Loo, or (as Is perhaps more likely) invited by 
Rieimer, and that he was proclaimed emperor by Rtrimer before the full 
ot Home mid the death oi Anthemius* The reign of OWbrius, connected 
as he was with the old Theothtfiaii house and with the Vandal micro of 
Africa, seemed to promise wall for the future of the Wert; but it only 
lasted for a few months. Short as it was, it saw the death of Rieimer, 
ot the end of August 4T£ t and the elevation in his place uf his nephew 
GundoLid, a Burgundian, But though a nominal successor took his 
phiee* the death of Rieimer left a gap that could not be filled. If he 
wa*n barbarian, he hud yet in his way derated the Human name and 
preserved the tradition uf the Human Empire; he had sought to he 
emperor-maker rather than King uf Italy, and fur sixteen Year* he had 
kepi the Empire alive in the West Within four years uf hi* death the 
last shadow 7 of mi emperor had disappeared; lUid'n barbarian kingdom 
had been established in Italy* 

Olybrms died at the end of October 4752. The throne remained 
vjunnt through the winter; mid it was not until March of 475 that 
Gundohad proclaimed Glycerins emperor at Ravenna, But Gtmdobad 
soon left Italy, having affair* in Gaul; and Glycerins, deprived of his 
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support, was unable to maintain his position, Ht wiccssWi indeed, in 
averting one liimgt'r, when ho induced ft body of (htnifjoths, who htid 
entered Italy from the north-oast under their king Wulimir, to join 
their kinsmen, the Visigoths of Gaul, His position, however, hod never 
been confirmed bv the Eastern Emperor; and at the end of 173 I no 
appointed Julius Ncpns the nephew of Moreellinus of ihlmatiii, to lie 
emperor in his place. In the spring of 4(4 \epos arrived in Holy with 
an finnv : Glvtvrius could offer no resistance: and in the middle of June 
in* was captured at Port us, near the mouth of the 1 ilier, and loreihly 
consecrated bishop of Salonn in Dalmatia*. Tile accession ot Sejms 
seemed a triumph for the Roman cause, and a defeat for the barbarian 
party. Once more, as in the days of Anthemius, an emperor ruled at 
Rome who was the real colleague and ally of the Emperor oi ( oiisUnti - 
itoplc; and Nepos, unlike Anthemius had the ndvantage of having no 
muster of troops at his side. With the aid of the Eastern Empire, and 
in the absence of any successor to Rienner, xVepos might possibly hope 
to secure the permanent triumph of the Homan cau-sc in the West. 

But the aid of the Eastern Empire was destined to prove ft broken 
reed, and Ririmer was fated to find his successor. In 475 ft revolt, 
headed by Bosiliseus, drove Zenos who liad succeeded to Leo in 474, 
from Constantinople, and disturbed the East until 477. The West was 
thus left to its own resources during the crisis of its fate; and taking 
their opportunity the barbarian mercenaries found themselves new 
leaders, and under their guidance settled its fate at their will, l or the 
first few months of his reign Nspos was left undislurljcd; but even so he 
was compelled to make A heavy sacrifice, and to buy peace with Lurie at 
the price of the formal surrender of Auvergne, to the great grief of its 
bishop Sidonius* In 475, however, there appeared a new leader of the 
bftriwriau merecnam^, Thu* was Onste, a Roman ot I minoniu, who 
had served Attila as secretary, and had tmen entrusted by his master 
with the conduct of negotiations with the Roman Empire. On the 
death of Attila, he Imd come to Italy, and having married a daughter 
of Romulus, nil Italian of the rank of crnnrt, who had served under 
Actius as ambassador to the Huns, he hod had a successful career tn 
the imperial service. He had risen high enough by 4i5 to he created 
mogMfer mi tidin' by Nepos; and in virtue both of his official jnjs.it ion and 
of a natural sympathy which his previous career must have inspired he 
became tlie leader of the Imrbarinn party. Once at the head of tlie 
army he instantly marched njKin Rome. Nupos, powerless before his 
adversary, fled to Raven bo, hikI unable to maintain himselt there, 

’ IVrkp* the first instance nf this method of political eitiitflion. 

» Srhmidt (Cttekichlr rfi-r HettitcSeti Zinnur, p. 2031 hclhsvv* dial the treaty 
meant the ccsdon tn Kuriu in full sovempity of all the territories J^t«n»ea the 
l^iif,, an (hr nurth, the Atlantic on the w«*<t, the Pyrenees nail the Mediterranean 
on the sooth, amt tlie It hone tin the east. 
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esHJupecI at the end of August 475 to hi* native Dalmatia, where he 
survived as an emperor in exile until he wit assassinated by hw folio were 
in 480, At the end of October Orestw proclaimed as emperor his son, 
a bov named Horn ulus after his maternal grandfather, am) sumamed 
(perhaps only m derision, and after his fall) Augiistidus, Thus was 
restored the nld rtgnttc of the nominal emperor controlled hv the 
military dictator, and for nearly a year this rfffime continued. 

But the barbarian mercenaries—the Hugh, Sriri and Henili—were 
by no means contented with the old condition of things. Since the fall 
of Attilo, they had emigrated so steadily into Italy from the north-east, 
that they had become a numerous people; and they desired to find for 
them selves, in the country of their adoption, wluit other Germanic trihe- 
harl found in Gaul and Spain and Africa—a regular settlement on the 
soil in the position of ho-tpiie*. They would no longer be cantoned in 
barracks ill the Roman fashion; they denned to he free farmers settled on 
the soil after the German manner, ready to attend the levy in time of need 
for the defence of Italy, but not bound to serve continually in foreign 
expeditions as a professional army. They accordingly asked of Orestes 
a third of the soil of Italy: they demanded that every Roman possessor 
should cede a third of his estate to some Gcnnu) hotpet. It appears 
a modest demand, when one reflects that the Visigoths settled hv 
Constantins in south-westem Gaul in 418 had been allowed two-thirds 
of the soil and its appurtenant cattle and cultivator. Hut the cession 
of 418 had been a matter of free grant : the demand of 476 was the 
demand of a mutinous soldiery. The grant of south-western Gaul had 
been the grant of one corner of the Empire, made with the design of 
protecting the rest: the surrender of Italy would mean the surrender 
of the home and hearth of the Empire, Orestes accordingly rejected 
the demand of the troops. They replied by creating (Wavnear their 
king, and under his banner they took for themselves what Orestes 
refused to give. 

Odovacar, perhaps n Scirian by birth, and possibly the son of a 
certain Edero who had once served with Orestes as one of the envoys 
of Attilo, had passed through Norirnm, where St Severinus lud predicted 
his future greatness, and come to Italy somewhere about 470. He had 
served under Kiciim-r in 47tl against Anthemius; and bv 476 he had 
evidently distinguished himadf sufficiently to be readily chosen n» their 
king by the congeries of Germanic tribes which were cantoned in Italy. 
His action was prompt and decisive. He became king mi S8 August: 
by the 28ih Orestes had been captured and beheaded at Piacenza, nt?d on 
4 September Pmilus, the brother of Orestes, w iL s kilk-d in attempting to 
defend Ravenna. The Emperor Romulus Auguatiilus bwame the captive 
ot the new king, who, however, spared the lire of tin; handsome boy, and 
sent turn to Uve on a pension in a Campanian villa. While Odovacar 
was annexing Italy, liuric was spreading his commas te in Gaul: and 
when he occupied Marseilles, Gaul, like Italy, was lust. 
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Tin; success of Odorootr did not, however, imaui the erection of an 
ahsolutclv independent Teutonic kingdom in Italy, or the total extinc¬ 
tion of the Hoiniiti Empire in the West; and it does not therefore 
indicate the lieginning nf a new era, in anything like the same sense 
ar, the commit ion of I’liarlemagne in tfOO. It is indeed a new and 
important fact, thnt after 476 there was no Western Emperor until the 
year HOC, and it must be admitted that the abwnoe of any separate 
Emperor of the West vitally affected both the history of tJie Teutonic 
tribes and the development of the Pupacy, during those three centuries. 
But the absence of a separate emperor did not mean the abeyance of the 
Empire itself in the West. The Empire hail always been, and always 
continued in theory to be, one and indivisible. There might be two 
representative* at the head of the imperial scheme; but the disappear¬ 
ance of one of the two did not mean the disappearance of half of the 
scheme; it onlv meant thnt for the future one representative would 
stand at the head of the whole scheme. And that this scheme would be 
represented somewhat Itsi effectively in that part of the Empire which 
hud now lost it* separate head. The scheme itself continued in the 
West, and its continued existence was acknowledged by Odovacar him¬ 
self. Zeno now became the one ruler of the Empire; and to him 
Odovacar sent the imperial insignia of Romulus August ulus, while he 
demanded in return the traditional title of palrkhte, to legalise his 
position in the imperial older. The old Roman ad mini strut ion persisted 
in Italy; there was still A PrtuffcUi* Proetano Italian ; And the Roman 
Senate still nominated a consul for the West. Odovacar is thus not so 
m u ch an independent German king, us a second Ridroer—a pit rid wt, 
holding the reins of power In his own hunils, hut Acknowledging a 
nominal emperor, with the one difference that the emperor is now the 
ruler of the East, and not a puppet living at Rome or Ravenna. Yet 
after all Odovacar bore the title of rc.r i he hud been lifted to power on 
the shields of German warriors. /A- ./ado, he ruled in Italy us its king; 
and while his legal position looks backwards to Ricimet, we cannot but 
admit that his actual position luoks forward to Alhoin a lid the later 
Lombard kings. He is a Janus-like figure; and while wc remember 
that he looks towards the past, we must not forget that he also faces the 
future. We may insist that the Empire remained in the West after 476; 
we must also insist that every vestige of a Western Emperor luid passed 
away. We mnvspeak of Odovacar as patrician-, we must also allow that 
he spoke of himself as rar. He is of the fellowship of Euric and 
Gaiseric; mid whet) we remember tjiat these three were ruling in 
Gaul and Africa and Italy in 47G, wc shall not quarrel greatly with the 
worda uf Count Marcdlinus; Httpcrium Romumut gtnth imperium*** 
rum hoc Avgu&ttdo jwrn#,., Gothorum dehtne rtgi&tt* Romani Icncitfihmt* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE KINGDOM OF ITALY UNDER GD0VACAR 
AND THEOJXmiC. 

T he time between the years 476 and S2I> is a period of transition 
from the system of twin Empties w hich existed from the time of Arcadius 
and Honorius to the separation of Italy from the rest of the Empire, 
It hi for this reason an interesting period. It marks the surrender hv 
Constantinople of a certain measure of Autonomy to Uiat portion of 
the Empire which* finding that government under the faction set up 
after the death of Theodosius was impossible* had ended by submission 
to rulers nominated from Byzantium ; it mark* too* the progress achieved 
by the barbarians* who far from wishing to destroy a state of tilings 
which hud formerly been hostile, adapted themselves to it readily when 
they had once risen to power, and shewed themselves ms careful of it* 
traditions an their predecessors; it marks further, the preponderant 
part played in the affairs of the time by a growing power—the Church— 
and the adaptability shewn by her in dealing with kings who were 
heretics and avowed followers of Alius. 

The attempt to found an Italian kingdom was destined to speedy 
failure. There were too many obstacle* in the way of its permanent 
establishment: Justinian it is true was to shew himself capable of 
giving effectual support to the claims of Byzantium and of making an 
end of the CMrogothic kingdom, but even his authority was powerless 
to bring about the union of the two portions of the Roman Empire. 

Another barbarian race* the Lombards* shared with the Papacy_ 

the one authority which emerged victorious from these struggles— the 
possession of a country which, owing to the irrocoiicilahle nature of 
the lay and religious elements was destined to recover only in modern 
times unity, peace and that consciousness of a national existence which 
is the sole guarantee of permanence. 

CassiodurUfl writes in his chronicle: “ In the Consulate of BariUseua 
mid Atinutus* Orestes and his brothcT Paultis were slain by Odovucar; 
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the latter took the title of king, albeit he wore not the purple* nor 
nsaumed the insignia of royalty," We have here in the concise language 
of an annalist intent on telling much in a few words, the history of a 
revolution which appcjir* to lik, at this distance of time* to have been 
pregnant With consequences. The Emperor — that Horn ulus Augustului 
whose associated names have so often served to point a moral—is not 
mentioned. It was left to Jonknea alone* a century later, to make 
anv reference to him. The seizure of the supreme [jower by military 
leaders of barbarian origin, hud become since the time of Hieiraer a 
recognised process! it in moreover Orests who is attacked by Odavocar* 
and Orestes was a simple patrician and in no sense clothed with the 
imperial dignity. The Empire itself suffered no change* it was merely 
that one more Ijarharian had conic to the front. It was only when 
Odovacnr was to set up pretension* to independent and sovereign 
authority that annalists and chroniclers were to accord him speck! 
mention on the ground that his claim wav without precedent. Up to 
that point his intervention whs only one among many similar event* 
which occurred at this period. 

Orestes was of Pnnnobinn origin ; he had acted as secretary to Attila, 
and with Edeco hod taken a chief part in frustrating the conspiracy 
organistd by Theodosius II against the life of the king of the Huns. 
After the death of the barbarian king* he entered the service of 
Anthemius, who appointed him commander of the household troops, 
lie took part — under what circumstances we are ignorant—in the 
struggles which brought about the fall and the murder of Anthemius, 
an emperor imposed from C'ouvtantinopiui* the elevation and death of 
Olybrius, the short-lived rule of the Burgundian Guild* dual and the 
elevation of Glycerins, For the second time the Bast imposed an 
Augustus on the West* and Leo appointed Julius Nepo* to bear rule at 
Rome. Under his reign Orestes* who Intel been promoted to the rank 
of commmider-in-chief, was charged w r ith the task of transferring 
Auvergne to the Visigoth king Furic, to whom it had been ceded by 
the Human government 

How it came a I amt that Urestes, instead of leAdillg his armv to 
Gaul, led it against Ravenna and who induced him to attack Nepus, we 
have no documentary evidence to shew* Nepos fled and retired to 
Salotm where he found hi* predecessor Glyccriuo* whom he had appointed 
to he bishop of that place. Having achieved this success Creates 
proclaimed a* the new Emperor Km nidus Augustulus* his mm by the 
daughter of Count Romulus, a Homan noble (475). Even m Creates 
had driven out Xcpo** another barbarian — Odovocar—was before long 
to drive out Orestes and hh sun, and once more the contemporary 
document* afford no plausible explanation of this fresh revolution. 

Odu yacht was a Itugian* the son of that Edeeo, Attila’s general and 
minister. Odovocar had followed his father 1 * colleague into Italy where 

a ums. o. ran t. cii. xv . 
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he occupied the humble portion of spearman in the household troop, 
from which lie gradually rose to higher rank Whether the am hit ion 
which Hretl him was provoked, by the spectacle of the internal conflicts 
in which he took part, or whether by the prediction of St Severinus the 
Apostle of Norictnn, it h impossible to say. It is, however, certain 
that in the Lives of the Saints there ri a record to the effect Ihat 
Severinus in his hermitage of FaviAnnin waa visited one day by certain 
barbarian* who tusked fur his benediction before going to seek their 
fortune in Italy, and one of therm, scantily clad in the skins of beasts, 
was of so lofty a stature that he was compelled to stoop in order to pass 
through the low doorway of the cell. The monk observed the movement 
and exclaimed; H Go, go forward into Italy. To-day thou art clothed 
in sorry skin* hut ere long thou shall distribute great reward* to many 
peopled The man whom Severinus thus designated for supreme ride 
was Odovaear the son of Kdeco_ He appears to have enjoyed great 
popularity among the mercenary troops* and profiting by their discontent 
at the failure of Orestes to reward their devotion, he induced them to 
take active measures, and gained to his side the barbarian* of Liguria and 
the TrentJlMK Orestes declined the combat offered by Odovaear in the 
plains of Ijodh retreated behind the Lambro wills the object of 
covering Pavia and shortly afterwards shut him self up in that city; 
Odovaear laid siege to hint there* and Pavia, which, as Ennodius tells us, 
had been pillaged by the soldiers of Umstes, was mucked by the t roops 
of Odovaear; Orestes was delivered up to Odovaear w ho bad him put to 
death 28 August 47& Odovaear next marched on R&vgnua which 
was defended by Paulus the brother of Orestes and where Romulus had 
taken refuge. In a chance encounter which took place in a pine forest 
close to the city Pa ulus was killed and Odovaear occupied Ravenm^ 
which had taken the place of Kotne as the favourite residence of the 
0a4isyLrs of the Went, 

Romulus who had bidden himself and east off the fatal purple waa 
brought before him. Odovaear taking pity on his youth and moved by 
his beauty consented to spare bis life He moreover grunted him a 
revenue of (iOOO gold -wlitli and aligned him as his residence the 
Lucullauum, a villa in Campania near Cape Misenum which had Ijeen 
built by Marius and decorated by Lucu.ilus. 

In succession to three Emperors of the West who *Ldl survived— 
Glycerins and Nepos in Didmatin and Romulus in Campania—Odovaear t 
styled by Jordarws King of the Rugian.% by the Anuimou* Vaknil 
King of the Tumiiugi and by other authorities Prince of the Sciri, 
now wielded supreme power* 

At this point certain questions arise as to the nature of the 
authority which he exercised and to his relations with liyKantium anti 
the established powers iu Italy. The documents which Mipply an 
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lire scanty. The passages devoted to Odovacar giw no details 
eitv l )l Auch »* rL ’ !llte beginning and end of bis reign; it is plain 

too, that the Latin writers of the time were more intent on pleasing 
Theodoric than on recording the facts of history, 

Casdodorus. has been careful to point out that Odovacar refused 
altogether to assume the imperial insignia and the purple robe mid 
was content with the ^ title of king," There events took place when 
ilasihreus having driven Zeno from power was reigning as Emperor of 
the Eimt, that i>, at a moment of dynastic trouble in the other half 
of the Empire. The possession of Ravenna, the exile of Romulus and 
the death of Orestes did not suffice to recure to Odovacar the lordship 
of Italy; it was only after ids formal entry into Rome and his tacit 
rett^iition by the Senate, that he could look upon ids authority as 
tonally established* 

He was not however satisfied with this, but desired a formal 
appointment by the Emperor and the recognition of his authority bv 
Constantinople. A palace conspiracy which broke out in 47? having 
replaced Zeno on the throne of Byzantium, the ex-sovereign Roimilits 
August ulus in spite of the fact that never having been formally 
recognised by the Emperor, he had no legal claim to take such a step 
rent certain Senators as an embassy to Zeno 1 . The representatives of 
the Senate were instructed to inform the Emperor that Italy hod no 
need of a separate ruler and that the autocrat of the two 'divisions 
of the Empire sufficed as Emperor for both, that Odovacar moreover in 
virtue of his political capacity and military strength, was fully competent 
to protect the interests of the Italian diocese, and under these eireum- 
stanecs they prayed tlmt Zeno would recognise the high qualities of 
Odmm jir by conferring on him the title of Patrician and by entrusting 
butt with the goveriuiiunt of Italy. 

17m Emperors reply was truly diplomatic. After severely censuring 
the Senate tor the culpable indifference they hud shewn with respect to 
the murder of Anthemius and the expulsion of Napoo, two sovereigns 
who hod licen sent hy the East to rule in Italy, he declared to the 
ambassadors that it was their business to decide on the course to !* 
pursued. Certain members of the legation represented more especially the 
interests of Odovaear, and to them tile Emperor declared that he fully 
approved of the conduct of the harbariun in adopting Roman manned 
and that he would forthwith bestow on him the well-merited title of 
Patrician if Nepos had not already done so*, and he gave them « letter 


1 M«lchi» tfivisi the history of thj* embody. Excerpt, tit ira, ornt. «p. Mall*. 
tra$m. Hat. Hnw. nr. HU. Muller i|iiit,i> gmiiitou sh- c-;neiiJ» the text cm ifae 
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for OdowAT in which he granted him the dignity in iiuestiom Zeno 
in short had to recognise the fait timtmpth, the more st> as the 
ambraatk’re from Homo to Bjiatttium had there found tbedu&ves in 
the presence of [mother mission sent from Dal mat i A by Nepos to tag 
for the deposed sovereign the assistance of the m?w|y r restored hmperuf. 
He however coukl only condole with him on his Lot and point out its 
similarity to that from which he himself hue! just escaped. 

There is vet another proof of the tacit recognition of Odovacor* 
authority, In 4S0 Nepos was assassinated by the Counts Victor and 
(Uidii (or OdivaJ and ill 4HI* as if he had been the legitimate heir 
of a predecessor whose death it was his duty to avenge* Odovacar led 
an expedition against the murderer*, defeated and slew Dvida and 
restored Dalmatia to the Italian diocese. More than this, Odovacw 
looked upon himself ws the formally appointed representative of Zeno, 
for ftt the time of the revolt of IlJus, he refused to a ill the Latter* who 
had applied to him as well as to the kings of Persia and Armenia for 
assistance against the Ktnpcror, He had already exercised sovereign 
power in the ce^ion of Narbonnc to the Visigoth of Eurie and 
in the conclusion of a treaty with Gaiseric in 477, by the terms of 
which the king of the Vandals restored Sicily to the Italians* subject 
to the payment of a tribute and retaining possession of a castle which 
he had built in the island. 

This is all we know, till Theodoric appears upon the scene* of the 
achievements of Gduvaear; with respect to his relations with the in¬ 
habitants of Italy we are better informed In and after 48fi the regular 
record of consuls, interrupted since 477* was resumed. The Homan 
administration continued to work as In the past; there was a praetorian 
praefect Fclagius whu, like so many of his predecessors, contrived to 
exact contributions on his own behalf as well as on behalf of the State, 
Use relations between Odovacar and the Senate were so intimate that 
together and in their joint name* they set up statues to Zeno in the 
city of Etuiiic. Between the Church and Odovaear* albeit he was an 
A nan* Ho difficulties anise, the Pope Simplicius (468-488) recognised 
the authority of Gdomcar* acid the king preened excellent relations with 
Epiptavnius, bishop of Pavia, mad with St Scvcrinii-% whose request* he 
was accustomed to treat with marked deference iukI respect. On the 
dentil of Simplicius in March 483* a meeting of the Senate and clergy 
took place and on the proposition of the praetorian praefect and putrid an 
Basil iu<s it «4is resolved that the election of a new pope should not 
take place without previous consultation with the representative of 
King Odovacar, as he ist styled without addition in the report of the 
proceedings. Further* future popes were bidden in the name of 
the king and under threat of anathema to refrain from alienating 
the possessions of the Church* 

The picture of Italy under the government of (klovacar hi difficult 
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to trace. We have no Cossiodortts to preserve for us the terms of 
ihc decrees which he signed. Oar only source of information, the works 
of Ennodiu-s, is by no means free from suspicion. If we are to believe 
the bishop of Pavia, it was the evil one in person who inspired 
Udovacnr with the ambition to reign, that he was a destroyer —poputatar 
inU&titiuA —Uiat his fall was a veritable relief and that Theodoric was 
a deliverer; in short that Gdovacnr was a tyrant in the full sense of 
the word. 

It must he remembered that it fe the panegyrist of Theodoric who 
speaks in these terms. The word tyrant which he employs must lie 
understood, as the Byzantine historians understood it, in its Greek 
sense, that is, in the sense of an authority set up out of the ordinary 
course. The specific charges of tyranny which are made against Odovac&r 
are unconvincing, especially the utilisation that he distributed amongst 
his soldiers, a third of the land of Italy. We will deal later with the 
part played by Theodoric. 

It is not among these events that we must look fur the cause of 
the fall of Odovaear; the only possible explanation lies in the fact tliat 
the Italians obeyed with alacrity, so soon as they were made clear, the 
orders of Constantinople: on domestic affairs—holding themselves free 
tu disobey them later on-—and it was by the formal and specific 
authority of the Emperor tliat Theodoric was sent into Italy. 

Theodoric, an Amal by birth, was the son of Theodemir king of 
the Goths and his wifi* Erdieva. His father bad discharged the duties 
of a paid warden of the marches on the northern frontiers of Uk 
E mpire of the East. Theodoric having been sent to Constantinople 
as a hostage spent Ms childhood and youth in that city; he stood high 
in the favour of the Emperor Leo and became deeply imbued with 
Greek civilisation; his education cannot however have advanced very 
far, as when he reigned in Italy be was unable to sign his name and 
was compelled therefore to trace with his pen the first four letters 
cut out for the purpose in a sheet uf gold. 

On the death of his father, having in his turn become king, 
"Theodoric established his headquarters in Mocsia and found himself 
involved in a chronic struggle with a Gothic chief Theodoric w the 
Squinfcer” iTheodoric Strabo), who aspired to the kingly dignity. 
To accomplish this purpose Theodoric Strabo relied on the good will 
uf the Eastern Emperors Having thrown in his lot with Ihudliscus, 
he helped him to drive Zeno from the throne and received rewards 
in the shape of money and military rank % but when Zeno returned 
to power it was Theodoric the Amid who in virtue of his fidelity stood 
highest in the imperial favour. Adopted by the Emperor, loaded with 
wealth and raised to patrician dignity, he enjoyed from 175 to 479 
great influence at the Byzantine Court. He was given the command 
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of an expedition sent to chastise Strabo who luid risen in revolt, and 
found hi* rival encamped in the Hue mu*; the men of each army were 
of kindred race and Theodorie the Aina! wm compelled by his soldiers, 
to form a coalition with the enemy. Till the death of Strabo, which 
occurred in 481 * the two Theodorics intrigued together against the 
Lnipcror and with the Emperor against cacti other tun! there followed 
a series of rvcoiiciliat toils and mutual hetrayak. From that time 
forward Theodorie the Amid became a formidable power, he held 
Itocm anti MoasU and it was necrasary to treat him with respect, Zeno 
nominated him for Consul in 483 and in 484 he filled that office; it 
whs in this capacity that he subdued the rebels Illus and Lecmtras, and 
on thw ground he was granted in 48b the honour of a triumph and 
an equestrian statue in one of the squares of Byzantium. 

This accumulation of dignities conferred by Zeno concealed the 
distrust which he felt* and which before long he made manifest by 
sending Theodorie into Italy, 

Jo triune* main toms that it was Theodorie himself who conceived the 
plan of the conquest of Italy and that in a long speech addressed to 
the Emperor, he depicted the sufferings of his own nation which was 
then quartered in IISyria and the advantages which would accrue to 
Zeno in having as his vicegerent a son instead of a usurper, and a ruler 
who would hold his kingdom by the imperial bounty. Certain authors 
such as the Anonymtia Volcaii and Paidus Diuconus have transformed 
this permission granted by the Emperor into a formal treaty giving 
to Theodorie the assurance, says the former, that he should * reign " 
in the place of Odovacar, and recommending him, *<iv* the latter— 
after formally investing him with the purple—to the good graces of 
the Senate, The explanation given by Procupius and adopted by 
Jordimes in another passage is, however, more plausible, Zeno* better 
pleased that Theodorie should go into Italy than that he should remain 
close at hand and in the neighborhood of Byzantium, sent him to 
attack Odovacar; a similar method had been pursued with Widimir and 
A tail If in order to remove them to a distance from Rome. In anv 
case it wan in the name of the Emperor that Theodorie acted, and he 
held his power by grant from him. 

The title which he hore when he started from Constantinople, that 
of Patrician, sufficed in his own opinion and that of Zeno to legalhe 
his power and to clothe him with the necessary authority; it vast the 
same rank os that borne by Odovocar. Later, like Odovacar, he aspired 
to something higher and like him he was to fail in his attempt* to 
obUin it, Zeno had no Intention of yielding up his rights over Italy* 
and recognised no one other than "himself ns the lawful heir of 
Theodosius. 

Sn +88 Theodorie crossed the frontier at the head of his Goths; 
it was the first step in the conquest which took five years to complete* 
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Odovacar opposed him at the head of an army not less formidable hut less 
homogeneous than that of his adversary. He was defeated on the Isonao; 
he retreated on Y r erona, was once more beaten and Wed to Ravenna* 
Theodoric profited by this error of tactics to make himself muster 
of Lombardy, and Tufa, Qrfovocuris lieutenant in that district* came over 
to his side. This was merely a stratagem, as when Tufa wjis sent with 
a picked body of Goths to attack Odovacar, he rejoined him with his 
Ostrogoths at Faventia, In 490 Odovacar again took the offensive; 
he sallied from Cremona, retook Milan and shut up 'fheodoric in Pavia, 
The latter would have been destroyed if the arrival of the Yisigotha 
of Widltnir and a diversion made by the Burundians in Liguria, had 
not left him free to rout Odovacar in a second battle on the Adda 
arid to pursue him up to the walls of Ravenna. In August 490 
Theodoric camped in the pine forest which Odovacar had occupied in 
his campaign against Orestes and a siege began which wils to last three 
years. In 491 Odovacar made a sortie in which, after a first success, 
he was finally defeated and the siege became a blockade* 

Tlteodorie, while keeping the enemy under observation, proceeded 
to capture other towns and to form various alliances He seized 
Rimini and so destroyed the means of provisioning Ravenna, after 
which he opened negotiations with the Italians. 

Without averting that Theodoric owed all hk success to the Church, 
the facts shew pretty dearly that she afforded him—Arian though he 
was, like Odovacar—valuable assistance* It was Bishop f jaurentins who 
opened for him the gates of Milan and it was he who, after the treason 
of Tufa, held for him that important city; Fpxphanius bishop of Pavia 
acted in similar fashion* In a letter written in 493, Fope Gddm takes 
credit to hiin^idf for having resisted the ordera of Odovae&r and finally it 
was another bishop, John of Ravenna, who induced Odovacar to treat. 

Theodoric like Clovis understood to the Ml the advantages which 
would accrue to him from the good offices of the Church, From his 
first arrival in Italy he shewed in his attitude towards her the greatest 
consideration and tact* He w r ns lavish in promises, he took pains to 
conciliate and fie did not despise the use of Hattery. 'Fhus when he 
saw Kpiphaniug for the first time he is said to have exclaimed: 
“Behold a man who has not his peer in the Fast. To look upon 
him is a pri&e* to live lies id c him security." Again, he entrusts his 
mother and his sister to the care of the bishop of Fa via, an act of high 
policy bv which he ridded to the friendly feelings already exhibited 
towards him* 'Hie conquest of Italy was practically achieved between 
490 and 493* and the various members of the nobility such as Festus 
and Faustus Niger and the chief senators milled to his cause; with 
the capitulation uf Odovacar, which took place at this latter date, the 
victory of Theodoric was complete. 

On 27 February 493> through the good offices of .John bishop of 
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Ravenna who acted as official intermediary and negotiated the terms 
of the treaty, an agreement was concluded between Odovacnr and 
Theodorie. It wos arranged that the two tings should share the 
governmeat nf Italy and should dwell together an brothers and consuls 
in the same palace at Ravenna, Odov&or as a pledge of good faith 
handed over hi* son Thela to ^rhendoric, and on £ March the latter 
made his state entry into Ravenno, 

I lieodoric hrote the agreement hy an act of the basest treachery. 
A few days later he invited Odovacar, his son and his chief officers to 
a ha i it [net in that part of the p&laec kn own as the Lfturehim. At the 
end of the feast Theodorie rose, threw himself on Odovacar and slew 
him together with his son. The chief office?** of Theodorie s army 
fallowed Inn example and ntossacred the Ruginu leaders in the banqueting 
haJh while in the interior of the palace and ils far as the outskirts of 
Ravenna the Gothic soldiery attacked the soldiery of Odovacar, It was 
clear that all acted on orders from headquarters, 

Theodorie had now no rival in Italy: he was not however equally 
successful in hi* attempts to obtain recognition as king bv the Emperor. 
He had already, during the first year of the siege of Ravenna, 
despatched Festu# to Constantinople hoping that hi* position as chief 
of the Senate would favour the success of his mission. On the comple¬ 
tion of his conquest, Festaa haring in the meantime failed, Theodorie 
i«?nt n fresh envoy, Ffitishia Niger; the second enterprise was however 
no l£*a abortive than the first* The Anonvmus Valeri 1 tells uh, indeed* 
that “peace having been made"* (had Theodorie then in the eves of the 
Emperor been guilty of disobedient ?), “ Anastsftiiu sent back the 
«ynl inrignia which Odovacar had forwarded to Constantinople^; no- 
where* however, do wt- find it stated that the Emperor had authorised 
nieodoric to assume them. In a letter written to Justinian to beg for 
hi* friendship, Athalaric records the benefits confer™! by the Court of 
Byzantium on Ms an cestoid, he mentions adoption and the consulate 
aiid in referring to the question of government he merely recalls that 
hih grandfather had been invested in Italy with the toga polmattt, the 
ceremonial robe nf riamri™ of consuls who triumphed* However 
that may he, rheodoric took that which was not conferred upon him. 
He abandoned military dress and assumed the royal mantle in his 
capacity of u governor of the Goths and the Romans “ (Jordanes): hut 
officially he was not, my more than Odovacar had been, king of Italy. 
Even lii> panegyrist En nodi us who styles him “our lord the king* 
refer- to the Italians as “his subjects^ accepts him an “lord of Italy" 
and *k Jiictu “iTnpmator* and speaks of him as dollied with the 
imperial™ auet&riia f, nowhere calls him king of Italy or king of the 
Roman*. He was at once a Gothic king and a Roman cdftcial: Jordan** 
ha** called him quasi Goihorum Rommortmqm guhemat&r* 

U e have proof of this double position in the two letters which he wrote 
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to Anastasias and which are quoted by Citssiodorus (For* n l: h. In 
Uii> ftrst Theodorie expresses to the Emperor the respect which he feel* 
for the latter's counsels mid especially for the advice which he hail given 
him to shew favour to the Semite. If he uses the word regimm (n 
word which may also mean nothing more than government) it is to tell 
the Emperor that his object Li to imitate the latter 7 * system of governing. 
In the second letter, his tone Is that of a lieutenant who begs his 
superior officer to approve the choice of a consul It is the tone neither 
of a rebel on the one hand, nor of an independent sovereign on the 
other. 

As the Anonymus Yaluii saw very clearly, Theodoric made no 
attempt to found a new State: he ruled two nations together without 
seeking to blend them, to allow one to absorb the other or to make 
either subordinate. The Goths retained their own rights their own 
1aws and their own officials; the Italians continued to be governed ft* 
they had been in the past, and the rule of Theodoric offers us the 
spectacle of a government purely Homan in character. 

The Goths had established themselves almost imperceptibly in Italy 
as their king had been careful to maintain continuity of government, 
and Theodoric appears in the page* of contemporary writers as a 
sovereign whose habits and traditions were altogether Roman. Tim 
works of Ennodius abound in evidence of this; his Panegyric in par* 
ticular in which he represents Italy and Rome as loud in their praise 
of Theodoric because he bad revived the old tradition and because 
he himself was a Homan prince whose ambition it was to place Italy 
in harmony with her past; this is the idea which dominate* the pages of 
the famous prosopopoeia of the Adige. 

The government of Theodorii: was then wholly Roman; he published 
laws and appointed coiiauk. He maintained and enforced Homan law 
and the rdirtnm Tkeodoria was derived exclusively from Roman sources. 
He even imitated the imperial policy of encouraging barbarians in Italy 
a* when, for example, he established the Alcmnnni as guardians of 
the frontier He also had n Court, officials and an admin 1st rati ve 
organisation similar to that of Bvmntmm; he respected the Senate, 
restored the consular office, and though himself an Arum intervened m 
arbitrator, much as a Caesar would have done, in the affair* of the 
Church* Theodoric had a royal palace at Ravenna and there held his 
Court ( A uhi) surrounded by the chief men of Italy and his Gothic 
nobles* To enjoy interest at Court was all-important. No career was 
open to the man who did not attend there. 14 He was unknown to his 
master, 7 * says En nodi us. The Court was at once the home of good 
manners aud the source of enlightenment, the centre of state affair* and 
a school of administration for the younger men* 

The Court and the service uf the pakUium entailed certain function* 
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nearly nil of which were di*chnrged hv Rom aim: the comet rtrrum 
privat&mm (Apranianus held the office in the time of Eutiodira) had 
charge of the privy purse t and in his double capacity of censor mid 
HWgwtrate wm responsible for the preservation of tombe and the ad¬ 
ministration uf private justice: the com& patrimonii (Julianus) as 
steward of the royal dooming hid under his orders the troublesome 
hand of farmer* of tlm revenue (amductores) and inspector* [chmtutarii) ; 
he hid moreover supreme charge of the roml conmii&sarmt. The 
pdace with its magnificent gardens mid sumptuously decorated apirt- 
ntaiis was thronged with Roman nobles who came there in search of 
preferment, it was guarded by picked troops, and Ravenna was the 
headquarters of an important military district where the chief com mauds 
were tilled by audh men ils Cunstantius, Agapittis and Houofatus. 
There was not a Goth among them. 

If from the Court we turn to the officials we find again that thuv 
are all Romans. Among the ministers of the Court of Theodork, as 
would have been the case under the Roman Administration* the most 
important was the praetorian praefect Faustus, a personage of high 
consequence who m right of him office enjoyed a considerable police 
authority and extensive patronage; he was at the head of the postal 
admin is tration, and to him was the final appeal In all criminal matters 
which arose in the provinces* His powers were almost legislative in 
character ; in the furuiu his jurisdiction was supreme and his person 
sacred. The torn* wrraruin largUitmum discharged the duties of 
finance minister; the qit£i£jttar f Eugmcte% was responsible in mutters 
relating to jurisprudence and the framing of laws, Then came the 
treasury counsel MarcelluH, who tilled a position coveted by the rising 
members of the Bar* and who acted as a sort of attorney-geneml with 
respect to the estates of intestates and unclaimed asset*; next come the 
nutgfflter qfftei&rum and then the per&cquatar whose business it was to 
adjust the incidence of taxation in the royal cities. Finally the 
miiirhtJtj the deputy in each diocese of the praetorian praefect* 

W e have here only specified some of those officials w hose personal 
character?* have been depicted for us In the letters of EanocUmc If 
wc complete — -and with the help of Cassindom* it is possible to do 
™ — the catalogue of government departments, both administrative and 
provincial, which existed in Italy under Theodorit we might ivell imagine 
it to tie a record, not of the reign of a barbarian king, but of the times 

uf Valentin San and Hariorius. It was the Romans atone who struggled _ 

and they did so with the greatest eagerness—to obtain these posts. 
Did, for example, the office of Treasury Counsel Gil] meant* the whole 
province was agitated by intrigues and even bishops joined in the 
runted. The crowd of candidates for a minor office such as ptromnoior 
wiks so great tliat Ennodius could not refrain from bantering lYiustus on 
the subject. 
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The ettrm^ hanorttm of the principal officers of *tntc* during the 
forty years from Odoviujar to the death of Theodoric, proven that very 
little was altered in Italy during that period* except the nationality 
of the ruler of the country. We find, for instance* that Fattstas uo» 
Hurcensivcly Consul* Quaestor* Patrician* and Praetorian Pmefect, and was 
moreover entrusted with missions to Anastasiu*; while Liherius, who 
had remained faithful to Odovaear* and hat! even refused to surrender 
L’aesena to Theodoric* was nevertheless employed by the latter sovereign* 
who made him a Patrician and Pracfect of Ligurian Gaul Senarins* 
agEUii, was employed first as a soldier* and then as a diplomatist* and 
Count of the patrmumium ; Agapitna* another official, obtained the 
rank of Patrician* held a military appointment at Ravenna* and was in 
turn Consul* Legate in the East* and Pmefect of the city; while 
Eugenetes* whom Ennudius stylos u the honour of Italy, 1 " became a dr 
ill ha tri.f y and was employed as an advocate* a Qnaestm% and as Master 
of the Offices; other examples might also Ik quoted. Thu readiness 
of these Italian noblemen to sene successively under both Odnvacar 
and Theodoric arose from no feeling of indifference on their part, but 
must rather be attributed to the fact that these ruler* were in no sense 
hostile to tradition, and because they continued the form of administra¬ 
tion established by the Roman Empire. 

The Senate and the consulate, those two institutions with which 
the whole history of the past had been so intimately connected* esiierially 
engaged the attention of Theodoric. Ever since the time of Ilonorius, 
the part played by the Semite in the government of Italy had been 
growing more and more important After the death of Li bins Severe*, it 
had asked Leo for an emperor- while both Augustulns and Qdovacar 
hud entrusted it with a similar mission to Z?i\o< In a well-known 
novel* Major-inn may be found thanking the Senate for hb election* and 
promising to govern according to its counsels; and when Anthemius 
W'tis endeavouring to involve liirimer ill the struggle that w p as to end 
so fatally for himself he leant for support upon the Curia. Examples 
*ueh as these shew that the Senate represented tradition ; it was the 
single authority that remained unchanged through every vicissitude, and 
to it accordingly Theodoric at once made overtures. He entrusted a 
mission of considerable Importance to two Senator-, Festua and Faustus, 
the former of whom occupied the position of chief of the Senate; and 
on making his entry into Rome his first visit w m to the Seriate-house. 
In fact* to make tise of n staying of his ow n, ns recorded by his panegyrist, 
he adorned the crown of the Senate with countless flowers. Hu enrolled 
a few Goths among its members* but he only did this on rare occasions, 
for he preferred, an a rule, to recruit the senatorial ranks from among 
the old aristocracy of the country. During hb reign men became 
senator* in three way*; they might either be co-opted, or else selected 
from ii list uf candidates nominated by the king, or they obtained the 
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rank because they hail been advanced to some dignity which conferred 
the title of iiliistrious.^ In Romo indeed the Senate at this time 
tile supremepower. In conjunction with the prefect* it had the control 
of the municipal police; it organised the games in the drais; and 
exercised authority over the city schools and working men’s corporations. 
Without abandoning any of its legislative power it assumed the functions 
of the Aedilesnor could a royal edict become law until it hud received 
the senatorial sanction. The Van a of Cassiodorus are full of letters 
from Theodoric to the Senate, Indeed, he never made a nomination of 
imy consequence, or filled up an important office, without immediately 
com muni eating the fact to the senators in the most deferential terms, 
and even soliciting their advice and approbation. A great deal of the* 
deference was no doubt a mete form, hut to a certain extent it was also 
sincere. The king's respect could hardly have been altogether feigned, 
for lie invariably addressed even those senator* who held aloof from his 
government in a kindly manner. Festus, for instance, although he 
remained in Home and never visited Eavenna, obtained the rank of 
Patrician, and received no less than four letters from Theodor!c, all 
expressed in the most flattering terms j while Symmuchas, another 
Patrician who refused to leave his native city, was favoured with a roval 
letter praising the buildings which he hail erected. 

In spite of these friendly relations, some opposition was aroused in 
the Curia by the question of the Arian schism ; indeed towards the end 
of the king’s reign, the behaviour of the senators over this matter even 
provoked against him the hostility of Byzantium, Not onlv was this 
opposition a source of serious trouble to Theodorie, but it rendered him 
suspicious and cruet, and caused him to act with great severity against 
some of the senatorial families, and several victims, among whom 
Boethius was the most illustrious, were executed by his command. 

In the opinion of Theodoric, the consulship was as valuable as ever, 
though in reality it had lost a great deal of its former importance. As 
Justinian justly observes in an AtOkmiktut* this office had originally 
been created to defend the State in time of war, but >ince the emperors 
had undertaken the business of fightings the consulship had deteriorated 
into a means of distributing larger among the people. Under these 
circumstances* candidates for the office were not very numerous, bin nodi us 
mentions the small number of aspirants for the consulship; while 
Mardan, in an official communication, ex presses his indignation at the 
stinginess of the men holding this high office, and obliges them to con¬ 
tribute a hundred pounds weight of gold, for the purpose of repairing the 
aqueducts. The consulship indeed at this period hod degenerated into 
a mere name, A formula of nomination, which has been preserved fur us 
hv OuModuru*, merely recall* the fame of this magistracy in the and 
then goes on to point out that a consul's sol e duty b lo be magnanimous, 
and not to be sparing with his money- However* the consul has no 
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mart! authority* By the grace of God,"' the formula declares, 14 we 
govern, while your ntunc chiles the yenr. Your good fortune* indeed, 
is greater than that of the prince himself, for though endowed with the 
highest honours, you have been relieved of the burden of power." On 
the other hand, a- if to nuke up for this loss* of authority, the dress of 
n consul was sumptuous and magnificent; a spreading cloak hung from 
his shoulder*; he earned a sceptre in lik hnnd T and wore gilded dices. 
In miditioii, he possessed the right of fitting in a ctmile chair* and was 
allowed to make the seven processions in triumph through Hume of 
which Justinian sjHraks in one of his novels. 

Theodoric would have liked to restore the consulship to a somewhat 
mure respected position. An eloquent letter on the subject of thi* 
magistracy ^ addressed by him to the Emperor Anostn&iLLs and when 
AviemiH* the son of fku&tus, became consul in 501, Ennodius* who 
shared the opinion of his master, wrote na follows: If there are any 
ancient dignities which deserve respect, if to be remembered after death 
h to he regarded os a great happiness, if the Foresight of our ancestors 
really created .something m excellent that by it humanity can triumph 
over time, it is certainly the consulship, whose permanence hits overcome 
old age, and put an end to annihilation.^ In his Pattfggric f moreover, 
Ennodius praises Theodoric because, during hi* reign, 4% the number of 
consuls exceeded the number of candidates for the office in previous 
times.'” 

'Hie main outlines of Theodoric* government Have now been described, 
and it will be seen that they w r ere all of Roman origin. We must next 
inquire in what manner he administered this government. A Judicious 
policy, and gentle means, had been employed to supplant Odovmcar, and 
at tilt beginning of his reign he governed by similar method*. He 
endeavoured to help the Italian officials with whom he liad surrounded 
himself, and to whom he Had entrusted the high offices of state, in their 
task of pacifying and reorganising the country. When Epiphanius 
described the miserable plight of Liguria to him, and told him in 
moving terete how the land there lay uncultivated owing tu its husband¬ 
men having been carried a way captive by the Burgundian^ the king 
replied: “There b gold in the treasury, end we will pay their ransom* 
whatever it may lx?* either in money or by the sword." lie then 
suggested that the bishop should himself undertake negotiation* for 
ransoming the captive*. Kpiphnti.il is accepted this mission ; and, the 
king having placed the necessary funds at his disposal, triumphsuitlv 
brought home fiix thousand prisoners, whom he luul either ransomed or 
whose liberty ho laid obtained by his eloquent pleading in their behalf* 
The effect produced in Italy by such an act of liberality, followed by 
so .satisfactory a result, ran be imagined, The king's aim, indeed, as he 
told Coniodurus, was to restore the old power of Italy, to re-establish 
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a good government, and to extend the influence of that Human eivtitia* 
Upon which he desired to model his own administration. 

As is i hi inters, he selected men capable of inspiring confidence, such 

Liberius, for instance, whose official work had been attended with 
such excellent resold, In his opinion * fidelity to a vanquished pjitroci 
wife o virtue, nor was he afraid of praising it; indeed, in him administra¬ 
tion, the value of n post given to a son would be in proportion to the 
deserts of the father. He attracted young men capable of making good 
officers uf state to his Court; in a word, he acted like a sovereign who 
desires to lx* loved by his subjects, and at tile same time to give stability 
to his rule. As Ennodiu* remarks, "No man was driven to d^jmir of 
obtaining honours; no man, however obscure, had to complain of a 
refiiml to his demands provided that they rested on substantial founda- 
Lions; no man, til feet, ever came to the king without receiving liberal 
gifts"; but at this point we detect the panegyrist- 

As we shall see before long, the end of his mgn differed from the 
beginning, but during the chief part of it, at any rate, he governed with 
singular prudence. When Lauren this begged Theodoric to pardon 
some rebellious subjects, the king answered (vim as follow* : 44 Your 
duty as a bishop obliges you tu urge me to listen to the claims of mercy, 
but Lhe need* erf an Empire in the making shut out gentleness and pity, 
and make punishment* a necessity*" Nevertheless, we find that he 
allowed some mitigation to Ire made in the punishment of the culprits, 

Theotkirie could be a just a* well its a politic ruler, and in- shewed 
his sense of justice when he had to deni with lioiuicial tmcstumi. At 
the request of Epiphnniu*, he remitted two-thirds of the taxes for the 
current jar to the inhuhitants of Liguria; levying the remaining third, 
it is said, H in order thafc the poverty of his treasury might not impose 
ftvsh burdens on the Romans." During his reign, even the Gotha were 
obliged to submit to taxation, and he also made them respect the public 
finances. At Adria, fur instancy he forced them to give back what 
they had taken from the Jrnc im; in Tuscany lie ordered Gesila, the 
Sqjo, to make them pay the land tax. Moreover, if in any province 
the servant* of lhe trot hie Count or his deputy behaved violently to 
the provincials* wv hod Si'vuuuiiih giving information against them; 
while in Picenum and Sami mini we find him ordering his compatriots to 
bring grants made to the king tu Court, without keeping back any portion 
of them. 

Nevertheless, contemporary chroniclers have all declared that Theo- 
doric, like Odmacar, distributed a third port of the hmd in Italy among 
his Boldiecs, Their statement appears to have txen almost invariably 
accepted hy later historian*, who have repeated it one from another, 
A theory, that the IsarWhuLs despoiled the conquered people of their 
estates, is commonly believed, and indeed lias hardlv ever lieen can- 
tnnlit ted r likit in addition to Lhe fact thnt such a prui'cyding would 
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certainly have led to wmfi disturbance, of which we can find no evidence 
in any part of the country, another circumstance render such ii cun- 
elusion unreasonable. This is that neither Odov wears suldk-rs, nor 
Tbeodories were in reality auffideiitly numerous to occupy a third 
part of the land in Italy, Greek chronicles, it is true* speak of the 
TpiTQfripwv rciJp dypav* Ljitin writers of the ftrlior. Hut what arc 
we to understand by these expressions r Among the few scholars who 
have attempted to dispute the current theory* sonic* like do Roxicre, 
believe that the chroniclers words denote «m net of conflation fur 
which compensation was made to the owners by a tax levied at Hie rate 
of one-third of the annual value* Others, like Lfenvain, consider that 
they mean a surrender of unappropriated land, in return for which a 
tribute was exacted equal to a third of the annual produce. At no 
Ijcriod* not even during the agrarian troubles in the far away days of 
the Republic* had it ever been the custom tu eject legal proprietors 
from their estate. On the contrary, on every occasion when land had 
been required for the purpose of making grant.s to the plebeians, to 
veterans or praetorians, or even to barbanams it laid invariably Ixen 
taken from land owned by the community* that U to say from the land 
around the temple, from unoccupied land, or from the property of the 
Treasury. Whenever indeed a distribution or land took plain: 1 , it was 
inode exclusively from the Imads Ijelonging to the Treasury, which* at 
certain periods, multiplied exceedingly owing to escheat eel hik-ccshioiis 
or confiscations. In our own opinion,, it wn* a third of these -tale land*, 
this pidjlic that wels assigned to tin- barbarians during the reign* 
of Odovacar and Theodora-. In addition to the fact that tint one of the 
texts actually contradicts this theory, it appears; to lx: sufficiently proved 
by the following words addressed by EutkkUus to Liburius* when the 
latter was ordered to allot the laud of Liguria Fu the Gottis^ u Have 
you not enriched innumerable Goths with liberal gran I s, and vet the 
Unmans lumily seem to know what you have been doing." Even the 
courtier dike Kxmodiu* would nut have expressed himself in thk manner 
in n private letter, or even in an official eoinimtiiication, if private 
estates had been attacked for the benefit of the conquerors. 

1 hiring the early years of the Eloinuh Empire* tlic unmial fotwl 
supply of Italy had always been one of the govemtnent;^ chief anxieties; 
mad the writing* of CWiodorus constantly shew us that Thcodoric wna 
not free from a similar cure, llss orders to his ofKdab, however* on 
this subject* appear to have been attended with excellent results. 
During his reign, accord ing to the Anonym us, sixty measures of 
wheat might lx purchased for a m4k/m 9 and thirty mu phonic of wine 
might Ik? had for a like sum. Paul the Deacon ha.* remarked the joy 
with which the Romany nwived Thcudoric's order for an annual 
distribution of twenty thousand niwuns of grain among the people. 
1L was, moreover, with 11 view to making the yearly food supply more 
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secure* that the king caused the seaports to he put into good repair; 
and we land him especially cbjirging Sabi] miens to keep those in the- 
vktmty of Rome in good order. 

At the same time, Theodoric gratified the ruling passion of the 
Italians for games in the circus; and Ih mod ins, tile Anonym us* and 
Cassiodorii*, arc nnaiumuus in praising him for reviving the gladiator^. 
From their pages, we learn that he previded shows and pantomimes* that 
he endeavoured to shield the senators from the abusive jests of the 
comedian*, and that he brought charioteers fmm Milan for the Consul 
Felix, Rut* in the eyes of his contemporaries, the most striking of 
all Theod one's characteristics seems to have been his taste for monuments, 
for making improvements at Rome and Ravenna* and for works of 
restoration of every kind. Such a taste* indeed* was very remarkable in 
a barbarian. According to the Anonymm he was a great budder* 
At Ravenna, the aqueducts were restored by his order; and the plan of 
the palace which he constructed there has been preserved for a mosaic 
in Sant' A poll mare >*uovo + At Verona, also, he erected baths and an 
aqueduct. Caaaiodorus tells us how the king sought out skilled workers 
in marble to complete the Ra-silka of Hercules; bow he ordered the 
Patrician SymrjrachuH to restore the theatre of Fompey; bow lie bade 
Artemidoma rebuild the walls of Rome, and how he desired Argolteus 
to repair the drains in that city. We find him, moreover* requesting 
Festus to send any fallen marbles from the Fincion Hill to Ravenna; 
and giving a portico, or piece of ground surrounded by a colonnade, 
to the Patrician Albinos, in order that he may build houses on it* 
Count Sun& received directions to collect broken piece* of marble 
in order that they might be used in wall-building; while the magistrates 
of a tributary town were required to send to Ravenna c alumna, and 
any stones from ruins that had remained unused. In fact* Ennodktf 
statement that K he rejuvenated Home and Italy in their hideous old 
age by amputating their mutilated mcmbetB, 71 is perfectly correct in spite 
of its rhetorical style. \ T ut a few of his orders, moreover* bear witness 
to a cure for I he fu tures the Goths of Dertuna* for instance, and of 
Coatelluui Verruca, were commanded to build fortifications; the ritiretu 
iif Arles were directed to repair the towers that were falling into decay 
Upon their walls: and the inhabitants of Feltre were ordered to build 
a wall round their new city. He even looked forward to his own 
death, budding that strange mau-wletim now become the Church of 
Santa Maria della Rotunda* whose monolithic roof is still an object 
of wonder. 

Rnnorhusako tells us that Theodoric encouraged a revival of learning* 
nor is this eulogy by any means undeserved, for a real literary renatssanee 
die! in fact take place during his reign. In addition to Co-ssiodoms him¬ 
self, to linMedina* who was at once an enthusiastic lover of literature, an 
ora to r, a poet, anti a letter-writer, and to Boethius, the most illustrious 
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ami popular writer of his day, quite ft number of other distinguished 
literary men flourished at that time* Rustics Helpidius* for instance, 
the k I hgs physician, has left a poem entitled the EUiunng* of Christ ; 
Cornelius MaximioniUi wrote idyllic poetrv; while Arator of Milan 
translated the Acts of the Apostles into two books of hexameters. The 
grateot poet of this period was Vetiantius Fortiuiatiis, who became 
bishop of Poitiers; and mention should also be made of the lawyer 
Epiphariiu*, who wrote an abridgment of the eedesiaatiod histories of 
Socrates, Saxomen and TheodorcL 

Theodnric was himself an Ariati* yet he was always ready to extend 
his protection to the Catholic Church. Indeed* m we have already 
noticed, it waa his policy to win over the bishop of northern Italy. 
Accordingly he granted complete liberty of worship to all Catholics; 
while ho long as papal elections were quietly conducted, as in the vase* 
of Gdiisiu^ and AnAatadus lb he took no part in them. But should 
n pontifical or episcopal election lead to disturbances of any kind, more 
especially if such disturbances were likdy to end in a schism, Theodoric 
at once intervened \ n them, in the character of arbitrator or judge, 
For he claimed to be ibmhmlar renim f that hi to say the sovereign* 
responsible for the maintenance of order ip the State; the successor* indeed* 
of the Caesars, who hftd always considered the task of maintaining the 
integrity of the faith as their most especial prerogative. And he 
assumed such a position at the time of the Laurentian schism. 

In the year 4&ti„ two priests, Lauren this and Symmachus, had been 
siimilhuieously elected by rival parties to the Roman See, As neither 
prelate was willing to resign hi* claim to profit by the election* the 
dispute was referred to the Gothic king, who decided that whichever 
candidate had obtained a majority of votes should be proclaimed 
bishop of Rome. Thai condition being fulfilled by Symniachus he wits 
accordingly iwognised m Pop.* while Lauren tins was given the bishopric 
nf N uteri* a* a compeiLsation. By this arrangement pace, it wjw 
believed, was again established ; and, in the year 500, Theodoric paid a 
visit to Rome, where ho was enthusiastically received by Pop, Senate 
and people. 

But the schism was by no means at an end. On the contrary* the 
enemies of Syxmo&chiis Jest no time in renewing their attack with 
redoubled vigour; cud accusations of adultery, of alienating church 
poperty, and of celebrating blaster on the wrung date, were suceeasivdy 
brought against the Pope* Tbeodoric summoned tlie accused Pontiff 1 
to appear before him* and when Symmaehu* refused to comply with 
this command* the cuao was referred to an asternbly* over which Peter 
of Altinum presided as visitor. No less than five synods wore convoked 
for the purpose of settling this question, and it u a n£ eventually terminated 
by the acquittal and rehabilitation of Symmachiis. 
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Tbe debate* held in these ecclesiastical Assemblies were very stormy. 
The [artisans on both side* appear to have been equally unwilling to 
give way* nor did they scruple to promote their muse by exciting riots 
in the streets,or by slanderous libels. Both parties indeed seem to have 
been mainly occupied with justifying themselves in Theodoric's eyes, 
in order that they might obtain his support; in fact, from the second 
Synod onwards, the friends uf Laurentius adopted the tactics of attempt¬ 
ing to prove that Syniiimehus and his adherents had disobeyed the 
orders of the ting. 

In every phase of this controversy, so full of information respecting 
the relations of Church and State at that period, Theodoric, it will be 
seen* occupies an important place* In Home, troubles were temporarily 
smoothed over by his presence, while his departure, on the other hand, 
proved the signal for a fresh outbreak. Appeals for a peaceful settle¬ 
ment, expreased with increming vigour, and mingled with nproofe of 
liRTeiisiiig sternness, fill his letters at this time. When the hostile 
parties, unable to come to any decision on their own account, referred the 
question to their sovereign, he reminded them of their duty in the 
following severe words: 44 We order you to decide this matter which is 
of GmL acid which we have confided to your cane, as it seems good to 
you, Do not expect any judgment from us, for it is your duty to 
settle this question/ 1 Later, as a verdict still failed to make Sis appear¬ 
ance, he writes again; “1 order you to obey the command of God/ 
And this time he was obeyed. 

The fact that Theodoric was himself an Arian never seems to have 
limited his influence in any way during this long quarrel * so celebrated 
in the history of the Church. His prerogative m king gave him a 
legitimate authority Lu ecclesiastical matters, nor does that authority 
ever appear to have been called in q uestion on the ground that he was 
a heretic. On the contrary, we find him giving his sanction to canons 
and decrees, exactly hi the same manner as his predecessors had done in 
the days of the dual Empire. But, though his words were sometimes 
haughty and peremptory, he was careful not to impose his own will in 
any matters concerning faith or discipline; indeed the most extreme 
action that can Ik? laid to his charge is the introduction into tlie Roman 
Synods of two Gothic functionaries, Gudila mid Red ru Ip has for tlie 
purpose of seeing that hb instruction* were not neglected* 

A similar wise impartiality, mingled with firmness, distinguished hi?* 
dealings with the clergy. When a priest named Aurdianus wns 
fraudulently deprives! of a portion of his inheritance, restitution win* 
made to him by order of the king. He assisted the churches to 
recover their endo wmient*; he appreciated good priests, and did them 
honour. Occasionally, indeed, he deposed a bishop for a time, on account 
uf some action having been brought against him, but he always kind 
him reinstated in his see as soon as he had proved his innocence* When 
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ht desired to give some compensation to the inhabiton t* of a country 
over which hU troupe had matched, he placed the matter in the hands 
of Bishop SeveniSt because Mint prelate was known to estimate dniungen 
fairly; find when a dispute arose between the clergy and the town of 
Sarsena he ordered the ease to be tried in the bishop's court, iinle-ss the 
prelate himself should prefer to refer it to the king's tribunal. Finally, 
he made it a rule that ecclesiastical eases were only to be tried before 
eecledastical judges. 

Tlid foreign policy of Tbeodorit was conducted hi the same masterly 
manner as his home government, or hi* dealings with the Church, He 
fippears to have exercised a kind of protectorate over the barbarian 
tribes upon his frontiers, especially over those of the Arian persuader, 
nor did rir hesitate to impose his will upun them. If necessary, by forte 
of arms. As he had only daughter* he was obliged to consider the 
question of his successor; and the mamageti which he arranged for ha^ 
ch ildren, or other relations, were accordingly planned with a view to 
procuring political alliance*. Of his daughters the eldest, Arevogni, 
w ns married to Akrie* king of the Visigoth*; the second, Theudogotha* 
liecaine the wife of Sigkmiind, son of Gundbbfijl, king of the Burgum 
diaiis; and the third, Amalosuntha, was given in marriage to one of 
Theodories own nice, the Amal Euthnric, Other alliance? were formed 
by the marriage of his sister Auicdnirida to Thrasamuiuh king of the 
Vandals, and of another ebter, Aitmlaberga, to Hermanfred, king of the 
Thuringinns; while Theodoric hinifedf wedded ChildericV daughter 
Audetfeda, the sister of Clovis, 

These alliances were all marie with tile definite object of extending 
TheodoricV; sphere of action (.dr* per cinytHttm plaeuit omnibus, 
gmtitmx, says the Anonym us); but when, as fur example in the cft*e 
of the Franks, they failed to attain the end desired by the king, they 
were never permitted to hamper schemes of an entirely contrary 
nature* 

A simple enumeration of TheodonVa wars is alone sufficient to prow 
the firmness of his will. When he found that Norieum and Panuonw, 
two provinces oil the Italian frontier* were not to be trusted, he attacked 
and killed a chieftain of free!looters* named Mundo* in the former 
province. As the Emperor Anostasius was supporting Mimdo* and 
had recently despatched a fleet to plunder on the coasts of Calabria 
arid Apulia, such an attack gave Theodoric an opporlunity of asserting 
his independence* Moreover, in order to render hi* demonstration 
even more effective, he collected a fleet of his own, which he sent to 
cruise in the Adriatic. At the same time, he took Fannonia from the 
Gcpid chief Trosnrie* and thus cflectually securcd his north-cjLstem 
Frontier*. Those on the north-west next engaged his attention, and 
here be protected the Alemanni from the attack? of Clovis, and 
eventually settled them in the province of Rkietin. Finally he took 
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advantage or the wars between the l^takt mid the Bmfindnm to 
secure the passes of the Graiao Alp. 

Theodorie had striven to prevent hostilities from breaking out 
between the Franks and the Visigoth*: but after Alone* death at the 
battle of ViHliUe (507), he found himself obliged to take the latter people 
under his own protection. In the war that ensued, Ibbas, one of his 
general^ defeated the eldest son of Clovis near Arles (511) \ took powsnon 
of Provence; secured Septimania for the Visigoths; and established 
Anmlanc in Spin, Among more distant nations we find the Ks- 
th onions on the shores of the Baltic paying him a tribute of amber, 
while a deposed prince of Scandinavia found a refuge at his Court. 

History, a* may be seen from these events, hilly corroboratesthe legends 
in which Theodoric is represented a* ft protector of barbarian interests, 
and chief patron of the Teutonic races. In Lite Nibeliingeohed* for 
instance, we find him occupying 31 distinguished place under the name of 
Dietrich of Bern (Thcodorio of Verona). At the time of his death his 
dominions included Italy, Sicily, Dalmatia, Nortonm, the greater part of 
what is now Hungary, the two llhactiua (Tyrol and the Grison:s), tower 
Germanv a* far north a> Ulm, and Provence. Indeed, if his supremacy 
over the Goths in Spain be also taken into account, it will be seen that 
he liiid succeeded in reestablishing the ancient Western Empire for his 
own benefit, with the exception^ of Africa, Britain, and two-thirds of 
Gaol. 

So far as we have examined it, Theodoric 1 * government ho* been 
found invariably broad-minded and liberal, hut it was destined to 
undergo 11 complete change during the hitter years of his reign> 
Whether this change was the consequence of a relapse into barbarism, 
or whether, <ls seems more probable, it must be attributed to the 
persecution under which the Arians were suffering in every part of the 
Km pi re, is not easy to determine, for no definite information an this 
point is to be found in any of the texts, fa any case, however, there 
can be no doubt that it was the religious question that produced this 
complete clmiige of policy. On this point the Anonymus is perfectly 
clear: and if we disregard the severity and the cruelty of h h punish- 
munis alid at the stone time make due allowance for intrigues of 
the By Kan tine Court, and of the Church itself, the precise nature of 
which cannot be determined, it does not appear that the king wav 
hi mad/ to blame 1 . 

During his reign we find the Jew* enjoying an extraordinary 
amount of protection: und t in one of hi* edicts, he testifies with wlrnt 
obedience thU people had accepted the legal position assigned to them 
by the Roman law. His son-in-law Rutharie, however, appears to have 

1 Tbe IhlWhipj smyinp ftf Tbooddrica should mot forgotten : if Wfl cannot 
a rrli^ioi: by force, einev am one coji be compelled to believe apniiLft liiv 
wUl." f'aaa. Vitr. u. 27. 
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been addicted to persecution; and during his cunfauLship the Christians 
of Ravenna made an attempt to force nil the Jem in their city to 
submit to the rite of baptism. As the Jews refused tu comply, the 
Christians flung them into die water, and in spite of the king 1 * decrees, 
and the orders uf Bishop Peter, attacked and set tire to the synagogues 
Upon this, the Jews complained to the king at Verona, who ordered the 
Christ Lam to rebuild the synag*igiie> at their own. expense. This com¬ 
mand was carried nut, but not before a certain umniint of dhUirWnce 
had amused r Dieodorit^ suspicions; and in cmisequentc the inhabitants 
of lUvi-mm were forbidden to carry arms of any kind, even the smallerl 
knife being prohibited* 

While these events were in progress, in the year 5SS, the Emperor 
Justin proscribed A nanism throughout the Empire. Such an action 
was a direct menace to the Goths, ami Theoduric felt it very acutely. 
The painful impression which it produced on him was probably much 
increased by the fact that Symmachiiff successors in the papal chuit 
lual not been as tolerant as their predecessor; while one of l hern in 
particular, John I, had shewn a most bitter enmity towards heresy. 
We have no certain knowledge as to whether the Senate was in sym¬ 
pathy with Thmloitr on this oecjusiom, or whether it approved of 
JusttuV measures hut the most probable theory seems to be [hat the 
Curia was on Justin's Hide, and that Theodurte moreover was a ware 
that this was the rase. At any rate, when tins Senator Albiinis was 
den minced by Cyprian for earning on intrigues with Byzantium the 
accusation found ready credence at Court The Anonymus declare*, 
besides, that the king was angry with the Homans; and it is difficult 
tti see why he should have been thua angry unless the llonums hud been 
approving of Justin's religious decrees On the other hand, if my pint 
had existed in the real sense of the term* it i* not probable that such a 
man as Boethius, the master of the offices* that i* to say one of the chief 
officer* of the Crown* would have endeavoured to shield Albinas by 
living* “Cyprian's accusation is false* but if Alhinu* bun written to 
Constantinople he ha* done so with my consent and that of the whole 
Senate^ He ought perhaps have spoken in such a manner for the 
purpose of expressing hi* own and his colleagues* approval of a religious 
decree promulgated by a sovereign to whom they owed allegiance. 
Boethius indeed luul himself just published a work against Arianism* 
entitled Ih Trimtaic* hut it does not seem likely that he would have 
talked in this fashion hud a conspiracy really been brewing. In any 
vase, he was at once thrown into prison ; and is said to have eompusctl 
his work Dt C&nsttfatianr while in captivity* In the end* after a brief 
trial, he was put tu death with every relirieiiremt of cruelty* while 
not long alter wards his father-in-law, SymmachuH, met with a similar 
fate. 

Thcodoric* indeed, understood very well that hi* whole life-work was 
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likely to be compromised by this readiness t>n the part of his subjects to 
accept Jurtm* edict* For what would become of his Authority if it 
became the fashion to criticise him on account of Ms faith ? It was in 
the hope of finding some remedy for this situation that he summoned 
Pope John to Ravenna and from thence despatched him, aeconipanled 
by five bishops and tour senators, on an embassy to Cons bin tin ople. 
The king charged thin mission* among other things, with the tmk of 
requiring the Emperor to reinstate the outcast Arlans within the pel? 
of the Church. But the Emperor* though willing enough to make 
concessions on any other subject, would concede nothing to the Arlans, 
and the mission was forced to leave Constantinople without obtaining 
any redress on this point. As for Pope John* he died id most immedi¬ 
ately after his. return to Italy, and a* Ids biographers tell us tliat lie 
worked numerous miracles after his death* wo may conclude that this 
sectarian quarrel must have been very acute. The failure of this 
embassy made Theodoric so furious that he alluded an edict to lie 
published during the consulship of Olybriiu bv SymmAchua, the chief 
official in the $ckofow? t w hich stated that all Catholics were to be ejected 
from their churches, on the seventh day of the Kalends of September. 
But on the very day fixed upon by his minister for the execution of 
this act of Inn urii merit, the king died, apparently from an attack of 
dysentery, in the year 53th 

The Byzantine historian Procopius— though he was himself ait 
opponent of the king s—has summed up Theodnric and his work in the 
following verdict, which remains true In spite of the errors committed 
by him during the latter years of his reign. 41 His manner of riding 
over his subjects was worthy of a great Emperor; for he maintained 
justice, made good laws, protected his country from invasion, and gave 
proof of cxtraordiiwiry prudence and valour. 1 " 

Theodoric* work wn* not destined to survive \m death. He left a 
daughter, Amdasuntha, the widow of EuLharie, who was not unlike 
him : and who now become guardian to her son Athalaric, to whom hi* 
grandfather had bequeathed the crown on his death-bed. She had been 
educated entirely on Roman lines am) understood the value of her 
father s work; but she hail to reckon with the Goths. During 
Tbeodorics lifetime this people bad done nothing to excite attention* 
and hod lived ride by side with the Romans without shewing jmv 
desire to obtain the upper hand; but under the regency of a woman 
we Hud that they soon aspired to play a more important part. Their 
first step was to take Athalaric from the guardianship of his mother. 
He died, however, in 5*H h Amahistmtha was now confronted once 
again with her former difficulties; ftiid in the hope of overcoming them, 
she attempted to shore the crow'n with Theodories nephew Theodohwl* 
a man of weak and evil character. The new king's first care was to get 
rid of Anadasuntha* and he had her shut up on an island* in the lake of 
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Babeim. From htr prison, she appealed to Justinian for assistance. 
When this came to Th eodahatTi ears, he had her strangled. 

But her cry for help had not been unheeded, By the death of 
Anartajius the situation at Constantinople had been completely 
changed; it w« no longer the imperial policy to allow Italy to be 
governed by a vassal, more especially if that vassal were an Arlan; ami 
politieaJ and religious motives alike urged Justinian to intervene. A 
struggle began accordingly which was to last from 536 to 556, which 
was to devastate Italy with fire and bloodshed, and which ultimately 
opened the door for a new invasion by the Lombards, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE EASTERN PROVINCES FROM ARCADIUB 
TO ANASTASIUS. 

By the death of Theodosius the Eastern throne passed to his incapable 
elder son T Amc&dius, then 17 yew old, while the practical administration 
w*$ in the hands of the praetorian praefect, Rutin u* of Aquitaine, a man 
of vigour and ability who in the pursuit of ambition and avarice was not 
limited by scruples. Under these cinmmstancea a conflict was likely to 
arise between Kuiiuim and Stilicho, who was the guardian of the Western 
Emperor Ilonurms, and husband of Theodosius' niece, who also asserted 
flint Theodosius had on his death-bed committed both his sons to hi* 
care. Rutiuus proposed to counterbalance the advantage which hi* rival 
possessed in Ids connexion with the imperial family by marrying Arradiu* 
to his own i laugh ter: but, unfortunately for him, he hud a rival at 
Court in the eunuch Eutropins, a former slave who had risen to the 
position of prnepomiu* sacri cubiadi ; who now profited by the pniefectV 
absence to thwart his scheme. Lucian, whom Eufinus had made count 
of the East, had refused a request of Eucheriiis, the Emperor’s great- 
uncle ; and, iipon Arcadius complaining of this, the pradect, to shew hii 
own loyalty,, made a hasty journey to Antioch and put Lud&n to a cruel 
death, Meanwhile Eutropius induced Arcadius to betroth himself to 
Eudoxia* daughter of Bauto the Frank, who had liecn brought up by a 
Hon of Promotes, an enemy of Rufmuft; who thus had the mortification 
of seeing his master united not to his own daughter hut to one who from 
her upbringing would be bitterly opposed to him (127 Apr. 395 ) + 

The inferiority of Ratinus was increased by the fact that the best of 
the Eastern troops had accompanied Theodosius to the West, and of 
these only some of the leas efficient had been sent back. The Vinigothic 
Jbederati had however returned to Moesia; and their leader Alaric, who 
was now proclaimed king, was quick to profit b}^ the weakness of the 
government. Professing indignation at not being appointed mngi^cr 
miiUum , he invaded Thrace and advanced to Constantinople, while 
Rutinus* having also to meet an incursion of Caucasian Huns into 
Asia Minor and Syria (July), where Antioch was threatened and Old 
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Tyre abandoned by it* citizens, ha d no forces to oppose to him. He 
therefore went to the Gothic tamp* and, after some negotiations Alarie 
withdrew to Macedonia, and after a check from load forces at the Peneus 
parsed into Thessaly. Stilicho, who, besides desiring to overthrow 
Jin hi] iis, wished to rc-unite eastern Illyncuin to the Western power/ 
treated tills a* a pretest for interference ; and, starting in early spring, 
lie marched with considerable forces to Thessaly, and met the Goths In 
u wide plain. Probably, however, he did not wish to crush them; and, 
after some months had been spent in skirmishes or negotiation*, Rufous, 
who feared Stilicho more than Alarie* sent him in the Emperor's name an 
order to evacuate the dominions of Arcadius and send back the Eastern 
troops. To break openly with the East at this time did not suit Stilicbcfs 
purpose; and, ils the Eastern forces, which comprised a large Gothic 
contingent, were devoted to him, he could attain hi* primary object in 
another way. I!e therefore returned at once, while the Eastern army 
under Gainas the Goth marched to Constantinople* In ooconlanee with 
custom the Emperor, acroiii pained by Ilulmus* came out to meet the 
tn,w>p% and the soldiery at a signal from Gamas, fell upon the praefect 
and cut him in pieces (27 Nov.). 

The Emperor's chief adviser wm now Eutropius, who appropriated a 
large part of Rufiniis 1 property and procured the banishment of the two 
most distinguished general* in the East, Abundantius mid Tsumrius 
(SftfiK while be entrusted positions of power to such obscure men as 
Horius the cook and Leo the wool-comber. He also gained much obloquy 
by Helling offices, though as the prices were fixed and there was no 
system of public loans, this was only a convenient method of raising 
money. As a eunuch, he could not hold any state office: but for thi# 
he partly compensated by transferring some of the powers of the pnxefect 
to the master of the offices and by interfering in matters altogether out¬ 
side the function* of a chamberlain. Thus he is said to have acted as a 
judge, probably on a special rum mission, and to have gone on embolic* 
to the Goths and Hums, from which he returned with military pomp. 
Finally he was mode a patrician and assumed the consulship (399), 
though his name was not admitted to the Western Fa*tL At first lie 
wn* necessarily on good terms with the army, and therefore with Stilicho; 
but he wiL-s no more inclined than Hu firm* hod been to allow the Western 
regent to direct Eastern affairs, and the previous position therefore soon 
recurred. 

After Stilicho** retreat Greece lay at A1 dries mercy, for, perliup 
because the army wk» too much under Stilieho's influence, no force was 
sent against him, and through the unguarded Thermopylae he marched 
plundering into Bocotia. Thebes indeed wins too strong to take, and 
Athens he entered only under a capitulation. Megarn however mii^ 
taken* and, the Isthmus being left undefended, Corinth, Algos, and 
Sparta also. During 3% PelupomicHUN lay under his heel; but early 
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in 3\n i Stillcho, secure in the support of the Eastern army, thought 
thnt the time had come for another campaign. This time he came by 
9*a to Corinth* and, marching westwards blockaded the Gotha at Pholoe 
in Elis- But Entropius opened ncgidiat toils with Gihlo, count of 
-Africa, whose loyalty had Jong been doubtful, to induce hiiu to transfer 
his allegiance to Arcadia* ; and, the threatening state of affairs making it 
necessary for Stillcho to return, he allows] A) uric to withdraw to Epirus, 
probably on the understanding tliat he would keep the Eastern Court 
occupied Eulropius however preferred to satisfy him by the post of 
magister miiUum in Illyrieum, ami on these terms peace was concluded. 
Such being the relations between the two Courts, it is not surprising to 
Hud tliat some of the eunuch's enemies conspired with the Gothic soldiers, 
the allies of Stilicho, against his life* and tliat, with the fate of Uutuiu* 
before him, he tried to prevent such plots by a law of estmoreJiiiarj' 
severity (4 Sept h Perhaps for the Saule reason tliat no army was sent 
against Alarm no support was given to Giido; hut his revolt occupied 
StilichuTs attention during most of !3il& r ilie pacification of Africa waa 
however soon fol]ou r ed by Eutmpimf fall. 

Ga tints, now maghster milUvm, had been strengthening his own 
position by filling the army with Goths from Moesia; and in spring 
399 an opportunity for action presented itself* Trihigild, commander 
of the Gothic colonists in Phrygia, having been refused a donative In 
Eutropiu*, revolted mu I ruvag**! the country, upon which Bufropim 
ottered the money; but Tribigild nti*vd his demands and insisted upon 
the eunuchs deposition. Gainos, with Leo, the sjitellito of Eutmpius, 
was sent against him; but* while Leo advanced toward the disturbed 
district, Gat has remained at the Hellespont* Trihigild un hearing of 
Leo f i approach inarched through Pfsidki into Paniphylui* where a large 
part of his army was cut to pieces by a rustic force under ValentinUn t 
a citizen of Sdgn, and the rest blockaded lie tween the Eurvmeduu and 
the Melnx Leo moved to the support of the local fuhre: hut, m ht 
wjis too indolent and disjoin to to maintain discipline, Triiigild wan able 
by an unexpected attack to make his way through, while the disorderly 
force scattered in uU directions, Leo himself perishing in the flight, 
Tribigittl then returned to Phrygia* winch he again plundered. Nor 
was be the only enemy with whom the Empire had to contend; for, 
besides the constant incursions of the desert tribes into Egypt and Libya, 
the Huns were ravaging TJirace p and Vram Shapuh of Armenia wa.% at 
the instigation of the Persian king, attempting to annex the five satrapies 
north of the Tigris** 

Accordingly Gamas with much show- of reason represented to 
Arcadia* that bis best course was to grant Tri bigild a demand i and, 

1 I cannot tetist Koch's argument for 397 rather than Ihu euiuicxiou with 

(ilhln'R rMvisll i* then ohyiosiH. 

■ Z take tht* to \m the tafianhip of ** Meftopotairiin H in M«, iftoF, III* 42. 
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p EudoiiEi ur^etl the same, hi* consent wp easily obtained. hutrojiiu^ 
wins deposed from his office, and* though he bad abolished by Itgal 
enactment the right of sanctuary possessed by the churches, fled to the 
altar of $t Sophia where the bishop, John Chiyscwtom, who owed his 
appointment to the eunuch* mode iim? of Ivi* presents? to preach on the 
vanity of earthly things, but resisted all attempts to remove him. 
Finally he left the church on a promise that his life should l>e spared* 
but was deprived of property and honours* and banished to Cyprus 
{July ur Aug-) 1 * A* however Gaums insisted upon the necessity of his 
death, he was, on the pretext that the promise applied only to Cun- 
itantmopl^ brought buck to Chakedon, tried on a charge of using 
imperial ornaments, and beheaded (Nov, or Dec.) 1 , 

The fed l of Eutropilis hiul been effected by a annihilation between 
Eudoxia and Gainns; anil during the absence of the Goth, who had 
returned to Phrygia* the Empress secured the appointment oi Aureliunus 
to the prefecture in preference to hi* brother Caesarius, whu was 
supported by Gai'niet. After Euiropiu-V death she further had hers-elf 
proclaimed Augusta (9 Jam 400); and by an innovation which called 
forth a protest from Honorrm her busts were sent round the provinces 
like those of emperors. But Gairww bad not designed to set Eudoxia in 
the place of Eutropius ; accordingly he sent Trilhgild, with whom he had 
joined forces* to Lampsneus* while he himself returned to Chalccdon* and 
demand ed the surrender of three of the principal supporter* of the empress* 
Aureliamis the praefect* Saturninus an ex-cemsu^ and Count John* 
her chief favouri te, Resistance wm useless; and Aureli mms ami Sat uminu* 
crossed to Chaleedon* while John hid InnaM-lf* probably in a church i hut 
his hiding-place wel* discovered, and the bishop^ enemies afterwards 
asserteil that he had betrayed him* The three men were ordered to 
prepare for death; but* when the executioner's sword was at their necks, 
Gan ms stayed his hand and had them conveyed by sea towards the Adriatic, 
perhaps intending to place them in the hands of Slilicho or A Lark, 
He next demanded a meeting with the Emperor; which took place at 
Chalcedon, where they gave mutual oaths of good faith in the church of 
St Buphemia* Both the Gothic leaders then crossed to Europe, Cacsaiius 
was made praefect, and in conacquenec of the recent troubles was com¬ 
pelled to increase the taxation : hut in systematising the sale of oflk-es 
by limiting the tenure of each he seenm to have performed m act of 
advantage to the State anil justice to the purchasers Mean while Galons 
was so distributing the Etonian troops in the city us to plans them at the 
mercy of the Goths; and then, thinking his will law, lie asked tliat a 

1 The i’hauKV in the proeferture, which must hecfwmwkil with his fall, *ecms 
friHii the (kite* in the Cad* la have ucrumnl at this linir, 

* UamlifLu h far J reports iif tlie morettieut* of Ywdegeri (wfca dated hw yen tv 
from 14 Aii^. 390) Wore hraruij- nf Etitmpiup' death* while AsiarinB knew of it 
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church wjthin the walla should lie given to the AriaoL This time how¬ 
ever the strung orthodoxy of A read in* find the i nil lienee of the bishop 
caused the demand to be refused. The violent hostility * ltd used by these 
events made men believe tlial the Goths intended to attack the palace ; 
while they on their side were seized with a panic which led them to 
expect on attack from forces which did not exist. Accordingly Gamas, 
alleging ill-health, re tired to the suburban church of St John, instructing 
lus men to come out singly and join him. After the greater part had 
left the city, a trivial occurrence brought un a scuffle between the Goths 
and the citizens, who attacked the already panic-stricken barbarian* with 
any weapons they could find, and at last the gates were shut, and Lhe 
Goths enclosed within the city, without cohesion and without leadens, 
offered little resistance and were mcrriluwily massacred, while Arcadia* 
found courage to ilwlare Gaiitas a public enemy and send hi* guards to 
support the populace. Next day the survivors* who had lied to a church 
that the bishop had given to the orthodox Goths, were surrounded by 
the soldiers; and, though none dared to attack them in the church, 
the roof was stripped off and burning wood thrown in until all perished, 
in spite of the appeals nf Cocsariu* for a capitulation (IS July), 

The Homan troops were now collected and placed under Fravitto, 
a loyal pngnn Goth who liad distinguished himself in the time of 
rhoodosins. lhe attempts of Gains* on the Thracian cities failed. 
Tribigild was killed, and lack of provision* compelled tile Goths to 
withdraw to the Chersonese in order to cross to Asia; but Fraritln had 
already placed a fleet on the Hellespont to intercept them. They wen? 
however forced to attempt the passage in rafts, and, these being sunk, 
most of them were drowned, while Guinns with the survivors retreated 
acres* the Danube, where he was attacked and killed by Uhl in the Hun 
(S3 Dec,) 1 , who sent his head to Constantinople, where it whs tvuried 
t hru ugh the city (3 Jan. 401), Shortly before the victory Aurelianus and 
the other hostages escaped from their guards in Epirus, and returned tr> 
the capital; and early in 401 Cae*arius was deposed and imprisoned, and 
Aurelionu* restored. Some deserters and fugitive slave*, who continual 
to ravage Thrace, were put down by Fravitta. But he was accused of 
nut pressing his advantage against the Goths, and, though acquitted, 
incurred Eudoxm* emnity, and afterward* M a victim to the machina¬ 
tions of her satellites, 

StilichoV hopes of directing Eastern affaim through the army were 
thus destroyed; and soon after ware!* the government was delivered from 
Alaric, who, having exhausted eastern niyricum, invaded Italy, and 
after an indecisive battle at PollonUa (40$) was established in western 
Illyricuin a* magigter mililitm, probably an the understanding that lie 
woijlrl help istilieho to annex eastern Illyricum when opportunity arose. 

In other directions thing* went less fortunately, By the annihilation 
1 £ecck b PmilpWi&Hiwa, h, llso, 
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of the Got he the Eost iw left id most without an army; and the Ligurian 
robber* terrorised eastern Asia Minor and Syria* where they took Selcucia 
(Feb. 4ft&% and even crossed to Cyprus, Arhajadus the Armenian 
indeed gained some successes; but he was suspected of corruption and 
recfdled, though by the influence of the empress he escaped punish¬ 
ment (4414}, 

The chief power in the State was now Eudoxia; hut there was one 
man who dared to oppose her* John Chrysostom, As early os 461 he 
offended her by complaining of some act of oppression; and not only 
was he constantly preaching against the prevailing luxury and dissipation 
among the ladies of fashion of whom she was leader, but he used the 
names ** Heradhs " and 14 Jezebel," and in one of bis sermons employed 
the wont a Safin, with an application tlmt could not be mi sin ken. His 
popularity was so great that sahe would hardly have attacked him on 
this ground alone; but* with the help of the ecclesiastical jealousy of 
the bishop of Alexandria and the discontent which his high-handed 
proceedings in the cause of discipline aroused among some of the clergy * 
she procured his deposition (r. July Wi) H Popular clamour however aiid 
a building-collapse in the imperial chamber frightened her into recalling 
him after a few days and excusing herself by throwing the blame upon 
other*. This reconciliation did not last long. Two mouths later a 
statue of Eudoxla was erected on a spot adjoining the church of St Irene 
during divine service, and John, regarding the festivities as ati insult to 
the church, preached a violent senuon against those responsible for them* 
which the empress took as an attack upon herself. The bishops were 
therefore again assembled; but the proceedings were protracted* and 
Arcadiu% who in religious mutters hod something like a will of his own* 
wo* hard to move. On £0 June 404 however the bishop was finally 
expelled. Hurt night some of his fanatical partisans set fire to St Sophia* 
which was destroyed with the adjoining ^senate-house* in which many 
ancient works of art perished, 

less than four months afterwards Eudoxin died from a miscarriage 
(fi Oct.); and the period of active misrule From which the East bud 
suffered since 305 came to an end. The prefecture was now- entrusted 
to the capable hands of Anthemius: hilt the government had still no force 
to repress the incursions of the Libyan tribes or the Isaurian brigands, 
whose raids continued to the end of the reign. The relations with the 
West had been further embittered by the affair of John Chrysostom - 
and* while Stilicho lived, a good understanding was impossible. After 
delays not easy to explain Stilichu prepared to carry out his compact 
with Alarir* and* as an earnest of his intention, closed the ports against 
Eastern ships, while Aloric invaded Epirus, But* hearing that the 
usurper Constantine had crossed to Gaul, Stilicho again postponed his 
Eastern expedition, and Aloric in anger evacuated the dominions of 
Amid ills and threatened Italy. At this juncture Arctuiius died (1 May 
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4118'k leaving a son, r l l heoda*ius, aged seven, who since 10 Jan. 402 
bad been his father's colleague* and three (perhaps four) daughter: 
and SitiLidfeo, thinking the time ccune to carrv out his old project of 
bringing the East under hi* rule, proposed fco semi Ahuric to Gaul and 
go himself to Conn hint inop! e as the representiitive of Hunoritis; but a 
hostile party secured the FtnperoFs ear, and he was put to death lAug, 
408). The porta wore then opened and amity restored. 

The care of the Eurperor's person was in the hands of Antioch us, a 
eunuch with Persian connexions - hut the direction of aflhm fell to 
'Anthemius, who* chief adviser wits the sophist Troll us; and the period 
of hh ad mini si nit ion was one of the most fortunate in the history of the 
East, The danger from the West had been removed by StUkho’s fall; 
and on the eastern side the best relations were niamtnined with Ye*degerd 
the Persian king, with whom a commercial treaty wus made. The military 
power of the Empire had suffered too much to be quickly restored; but 
we hear no more of Isauiiu mids, and it was found possible to send a 
small force to support Elonurius against Abide. It was only however 
by a con i hi nation with subject tribes that the Huns were driven across 
the Danube, while their tributaries the Sciri were captured in vast 
number*, juid enslaved or settled o> cofom in Asia Minor (409)* To 
prevent such incursions the fleet on the Danube wm strengthened (4l!£)* 
Other judutiiry measures were the relief given to the taxpayer* of 11 lyric urn 
and the East (418-14), the restoration of the forrifientions of the Illyrian 
cities (41i2), mid the re-organlsation of the com supply of Cnnstaiitiiiuple 
(409), Hut the work for which the name of Anthemius ww+ most 
remembered is the wall built from the Propontis to the Golden Horn 
to on close- the portion of the city Hint had grown up outside the wall 
of Com; tan tine, a wail which substantially exists to this day (413). 

In -114 the iid ministration of An then rim cmne to rm end, probabh 
by death; and on 4 July Pukberia, the daughter of Arcadias, was 
proclaimed Augusta, a title that had not been granted to an emperor* 
sister since Trajan's time; and henceforth, though only two years older 
than Theodosios, she exercised the functions of regent, and her bust was 
placed in the Senate-house w ith those of the emperors (30 Dec,)* At the 
sin oe time Antiochds has removed from the palace. 

The Court of Pulchena was a iitmige contrast to her mother’s. For 
political rather than religious reasons she took a vow of perpetual virginity 
and i m I need her sisters to do the *mne, and the princesses Hjient their 
time m spinning and devout exercises. She herself was a ready speaker 
iind writer in Greek and JAtin; amd she had her brother trained in 
rhetoric, ns well as horscTimuHlnp and the list? of arms, in ceremony 
and deportment, and the observances of religion. Hence he grew up a 
strict observer of i^leslzisricnl rule*, a fair scholar with n special interest 
in natural science and medicine, a keen huntsman* an excellent penman, 
exemplary in private life, mild and guuddcinpcred; but, a* everything 
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likdv b make him a capable ruler me excluded from his cyhuution, 
the Emperor remained nil his lift a puppet in the hand* uf his sifter, his 
wife, and hih eunuch*. 

The tnutsfcrence of the regency to a girl of 15 could not bo effected 
without a change in the methodic uf jdittinistration ; and it i* therefore 
not *urprmiag to hud the govenioient accused uf lineal oppression, 
white the sale uf offices which was restricted under Anthflmiu^ became 
again a mutter of public notoriety. Eli Alexandria, which* being almost 
equally divided between ChritrtLuiis Jews, and heathens, was j vlways 
turbulent, the change gave occasion for a serious outbreak. Aftet 
prolonged rioting between Jew* and Christians the bis hup Cyril instigated 
bis followers to expel tlie Jews. This the pmeftet Orohs reported to 
the Emperor, while Cyril sent his own account; and, Orestes refusing to 
yield, some fanatical monks attacked and stoned him. The chief perpe¬ 
trator was tortured to death, whereupon Cyril treated him as a martyr, 
and both parties appealed to Constantinople, It now came to be 
lielievcd among Cyrils partkoii* that Urates was acting under the 
influence uf the celebrated mathematician and philosopher, Hy patio, 
who w am in constant communication with him: accordingly a party of 
potabobtm (sick-attendant*) pulled her from her chariot* dragged her 
into the church trailed Cawiuto, ami bent or scraped her to death with 
tiles (Mar. 415), At find the government acted with some vigour, Nu 
personal punishment was hi Hie led. hut the paraboltmi were limited to 
500 w and the selection mode subject to tile approbation uf the Augusta) 
mid praetorian pr&rfccts, while they ware forbidden to appear in the 
council-house or law-spurts or at public spectacles (SS) Sept. 410), It 
won not long however before the influence or bribes of Cyril procured 
the restoration of the freedom of selection (3 Feb. 418). The Increase 
of anti-pagan feeling wa* abo shewn by a law excluding pagans from 
high (kdiiiinbtrutive office and from the army (7 Dee, 416). Other dis¬ 
turbance* were the rebellion of Count Flintha in Palestine (418), an 
attack on the city praeftet Actuw (23 Feb. 41D) and a mutiny iu the 
East (490). In Armenia, Yeadegerd having appointed his brother as 
king* the Homan portion of the country was definitely annexed find 
placed under a count (415-16). 

It was now time fur Theodosius to marry; and it was l\ilcheria'k 
object to prevent the rhuuv of a wife with powerful connexions who 
would lie likely to endanger her ascendancy. She had by some means 
made the acquaintance of Athenak, daughter of the Athenian sophist 
Leontius, a woman of high education and literary ability* who hod come 
to Constantinople through a dispute with her brothers rdrout their 
father’s property. As a friendless girl dc] ten dent on herself, yet fitted 
by education for the part of nil empress *be seemed exactly suited for 
the purpose. The Augusta therefore hit Trainee*] her to Thcododua, 
who declared himself willing to uinkc her his wife* Athetiak made no 
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objection to accepting Christianity, and was baptised under the mime of 
Eudocia, Ihilcheria standing sponsor; and on 7 June 421 the marriage 
was celebrated- The new empress bon? no malice against her brothel*, 
but summoned them to Court, where one became predict of lllyrictmi 
and the other master of the offices; in thk however she perhaps shewed 
worldly wisdom rather than Christian charity. After the birth of a 
daughter she received the title of Augusta {2 Jan. 423)* 

About the time of the marriage tile peace with Persia was broken* 
Yeadegerd had always shewn himself friendly to the Christians: but at 
the end of his reign the fanatical act of a bishop drove him to severe 
measure-** Some Christiana fled to Roman territory* and when their 
surrender was refused, the position became no critical that permission 
wm given to the inhabitants of the exposed provinces to fortify their 
own lands (5 May 420). After YezdegeitTs violent death (late in 420) 
a more extended persecution was begun by Winkim V; and tile Court 
of Constantinople began the war by sending the Alan Ardaburiwi through 
Homan Armenia into Arzanene, where he defeated the Persian Natkju 
(A ug, or Sept. 421), who retreated to Nisibig. Ardaburius with numerous 
prisoners advanced to Amida to prevent an invasion of Mesopotamia; 
and here, as the prisoners were starving. Bishop Acad us melted the 
church plate, ransomed them with the price, gave them provisions, and 
sent them home. Ardaburius then besieged Nkibk, and Warahran 
prepared to march to its relief, while he sent Al Mundhir, sheikh of 
Al Him, to invade Syria, Many of the Arabs were however drowned 
in the Euphrates, and the rest defeated by the general Vitianiu. On the 
kings approach Andaburius burnt his engines and retreated, and the 
Persians, enuring the frontier, vainly attacked Rhesaina for over 
a month; but, though the Romans gained some successes, no decisive 
victory was obtained, and Theodosios thought it best to propose terms, 
Wfflrahran was also inclined for peace; hut, wishing to gain a success 
first, he ordered an attack upon a Roman force, while he kept the 
amiiasNtdor with him. The Romans were surprised; but during the 
battle another division under Procopius, the son-in-law of Anthemius, 
unexpectedly appeared, and the Persians, taken on both sides, were 
defeated. Warahrnn then took up the negotiations in earnest; and, on 
his undertaking to stop the persecution and each party binding itself 
not to receive the Arab subjects of the other, peace was mode for 10t> 
years (422). Thk victory was celebrated by Eudcda in an epic poem. 
It was probably u result of the transference of troops from Eurupc to 
meet the Persians that the Huns this year invaded Thrace, though in 
consequence of the prudent measures of Anthemius the Dimubinn 
frontier was rarely violated before 441- The provinces had however 
not recovered from the calamities of A read i ua 1 time, and constant 
remission* of taxation were necessary. 

The relations with the West were again disturbed through the refusal 
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«f Theodosius to recognise the elevation of Constnntius (421); and when 
after the death of Hnnorius (Aug, 423) the obscure John was proclaimed 
emperor in prejudice ©f the claims of the young Valenti man the son of 
1 lucidiit, there was an open breach. When John's envoys arrived to mk 
foi recugniUoii, Thcodosius threw them into prisiti, Flacidiw iidw reeeived 
anew the title of Augusta (424), which Theodosius burl before ignored, 
Valeutinion was declared Caesar at Thessalonien, mother and son were 
sent to Italy with a large army under Ardaburius, his son A spar, and 
Candidinnus; and, John having boon overthrown, Valentinian was in- 
vested with the empire (Oct. 425), The concord between the two 
divisions of the Empire was continued by the betrothal of Valeutmian to 
rheorl©sins daughter Eudoxk, and the victory celebrated by the building 
of the Golden Gate, through which the emperors made their formal 
entries into Constantinople. In 431, when Placid hi needed assistance 
against the Vandals, an army under A spar was sent to Africa; but Aspar 
returned three years later without success, probably after an under¬ 
standing which made him ever after a friend of the Vandal*. 

In 427 some Ostrogoths who had seceded from the Huns were 
settled in Thrace, and other tribes were received in 433; while a mid 
was made by the Huns, and a more serious attack only prevented by 
ivhject submission to their demands (434), At sea a pirate fleet mitered 
the Propontis, but in 438 the pirate Con trail js wns captured. At home 
stones were thrown at Theodosius iu a riot after a famine in 481, and 
there were bitter complaints of the extortion of the eunuch*. 

two matters of internal administration deserve special mention _ the 

codification of the law (438), and the foundation of a university at 
Constantinople as a counterpoise to the schools of Athens (27 Feb. 425) 
In this university there were 28 professors of Greek and Latin grammar 
and rhetoric, and two of kwr, hut only one of philosophy, and all other 
public teaching in the city was forbidden. 

Kudoria was at first of necessity subservient to her sister-in-law; 
hut that she would always accept this position was not to he expected 
A difference appeared at the time of the synod of Ephesus (431), when 
Pnlchcna was victorious; but afterwards her influence declined, ami at 
iasl a palace intrigue drove her to retire from court. Under Eudocia's 
patronage a large share in the administration fell to Cyrus, an Egyptian 
[hat and philosopher, who became dty-pniefret in 435', and in 433 
combined this office with the praetorian pmefccture. Cyrus was the 
irret pniefect who published decree* in Greek, and he also distinguished 
himself by renovating the buildings 0 f the city, especially by an extension 
of the sea-wall to join the wall of Anthemius, which the capture of 
Cartilage by the Vandals had made desirable (439). Antioclms, the 
empt^rore old guardian, wns restored to favour and made prtwpo*'Uiut, 

I he capture of Carthage caused the despatch of a ffeet to Sicily in 

* I usipn ftwfcr Jtut. n. viL 6 to this year. 
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+41 : but in consequence of an irruption of Huns into Oljiicum the 
force was recalled in and peace made; but not before the ex¬ 
pedition bad led to <1 war with Penda. Under the capable direction 
of Anatolius, the magisUr militum [xr Orient em, the defedcc oi the 
eastern frontier bad been strengthened by stricter rules of discipline »i the 
anuv (35 Feb, and by the building of the Fortress of I licodosuipajis 
in Armenia, This last the new king, Yewiegcrd II. probably considered 
a menace; and be therefore took advantage erf the troubles m the 
West to liegin war, crossing the frontier from Nisi bis and sacking 
several towns, while another forte raided Roman Armenia t+H). He 
mu however hampered b v bad weather and threatened hy the Epbthalitcs 
beyond the Caspian ; hence, though the Romans lifttl no army to oppose 
to'him. Anatolius and Aapar by a large sum of money and a promise t« 
surrender some Christian refugees persuaded him to make u truce for a 
year. As the troubles with the Ephthalttes continued, this "jl* followed 
by a definite peace on the terms that neither party should build a tart 
within a certain distance of the frontier, and the Romans should renew 
an undertaking made by -Turiaii to contribute to the defences of the 
Caucasian Gates, One of the lost acts of Cyrus was to provide that the 
Armenian frontier lands should be held on condition of supplying horses, 
wagons, and pikemen for the army (Sfi .Time 4+1). 

After hex daughter's marriage {^1 Oct 437), for which Vnlentimaai 
came to Constantinople, Eudocia went on pilgrimage to .ierustdeni <4:iH), 
and on the way gained much popularity at Antioch by a speech in which 
she boasted of her Greek blood, dhe returned in 48D; and meanwhile 
some hostile influence seems to have l»en at work, for in +4f> t’unlinua, 
us-master of the offlees, was hchcaded at Caesarea in Cappadocia on 
suspicion, os was [jopularly believed, of on intrigue with her, and soon 
afterward* she asked leave to retire to Jerusalem, and left Constantinople 
for ever (441?). With her fell Cyrus, who through the popular 
acclamation, u Constantine founded, Cyrus restored, lunl incurred the 
Euiperor’s jealousy. Being charged with paganism, be took order* to 
save his head, and was made bishop of Cotyaeum, where four bishops 
were said to have been murdered. By his discreet conduct he succeeded 
in retaining bis see till the time of Leo, when on some unknown charge 
he was deprived and came back to Constantinople, where he remained 
in possession of large property, Antiochus was also deposed and com¬ 
pelled to take orders. Pulcherm returned to Court; hut the chief 
influence was for the rest of the reign exercised by the eunuch Chrvsaphiu*. 
Eudot ia was not left in peace at Jerusalem; but Saturninm, count of the 
domestic*, was sent to spy upon her, and for some reason beheaded two 
clergymen who attended upon her (+++). She in revenge iwasdmted 
SaturnmuK and was deprived of her imperial train, though *he -till 
disposed uf ample revenue*, which she spent on the erection o( churches 
and monasteries. Site composed several poems, of which large portion* 
are extant, and died in 4+HJ (til) Oct.). 
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fliL 1 good adminislratioh introduced by Anthemius had hotn in 
sonut measure maintained under the ascendancy ofPuIcheria and Eutiocio; 
but under Chrysaphius the linv-i of A midi us seemed to have returned, 
*1 he Hun* overran 1 brace atid lllvricum, and the iiiiinlcrof the iMgitfrr 
mil it urn of 111 truce, John tile \ atidal, (apparently by order of t'hrjaftpl ti us) 
did not strengthen the resistance. The Romans sufibred a severe defeat 
(44 1 ), and Uitysaphiiu could only grant Attila's terms and send emissaries 
to assassinate him, In 447 the walk of Constantinople were shattered by 
an earthquake, and in consequence of the terror caused by the Huns the 
praefect Constantine rebuilt them in 60 days, and the Imtirians, who had 
renewed their raids in 441, were called in under their leader Zeno to 
defend the city. Zeno afterwards extorted the office of magittcr militum 
per OrifHtnn, and demanded the surrender uf t'luysaphius ; and, though 
this was not granted, the danger from the Huns prevented an intended 
campaign ngniiut the marauders. Bands of Tanjii, Saiuocns, und 
Caucasian Huns hud invaded the Empire during the Persian war, and we 
hear of Saracen raids again several years later (448), while Yezdcgerd 
shewed signs of a desire to renew hostilities. Libya too was again 
fatrassed by the frontier tribes, and the Vandals terrorised the Ionian sea. 
On 26 July 450 I heodnsiits broke his spine by a fall from his horse 
while him ting, and died two days later. Hie appointment of a successor 
was left to the Augusta Pulohcriu; and her choice fell upon Martian, 
u veteran soldier from Thrace of high character who liad held the post 
of dmesticu* (chief of the staff) to Asjiar, to whose influence the selec tion 
must be ascribed. Pulcherw crowned Mxuvian in the presence of the 
Semite (24 Aug,), and gave him her hand in nominal uiurringe, 

'Hie first act of the new ml cm was to put Chrysaphius to death. Hie 
sale of offices was prohibited, though it is unlikely tliat the prohibition 
was strictly carried out; and attempts were made to lighten the burden 
of taxation by a remission of arrears, by reducing the number of praetor* 
tu three and relieving non-resident senators from the burden of the office 
(18 Dec- 400), and by enacting that lire consuls instead uf squandering 
money on the populace should make a contribution towards the repair 
of the aqueducts (-152), an obligation which was extended to honorary 
consuls by the Km purer Zeno, Mnrciaii also put an end to a system 
under which the possessors of certain land* which had been sold by the 
State in the time of Villens escaped their sluire of taxation. The 
popularity <»r his rule i- shewn by the words u Reign like Marciaa," 
with which the citizens in 481 greeted AniLsta&ius. 

In external relations the reign was a fortunate one. As Attila was 
preparing fur his western expedition, his demands for money could 
safely be refused; and, when after his return he repeated them with 
threats, death prevented him from carrying these out (453). From 
Zeno, who w«* appealing tu heathen support, the Emperor w«s delivered 
by bis death following a fall from lus home. Envoys from the Armenian 
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insurgent* had come before Theodosias* death to ask for help: but 
Mareiao refused to break the peace with Persia. With the Vandals also 
peace was maintained ; for, though after the sack of Rome (455) Martian 
tried to obtain the release of Eudoxfa and her daughters* the pOM^uin 
of these boftagea m well 19 Asporis influence secured Ginseric frotn 
attack. In Syria the migkkr mUHum^ Aspujf* son Ardaburius, was in 
452 fighting with A rah raiders near Damascus, after which negotiations 
were begun, but with what mult is not known. At the same time 
Egypt was suffering from incursions of the Blemmyes, who gave hostages 
to the imperial envoy Maximin, and made peace for 160 jure* but on 
his sudden death recovered the hostages by force and renewed their raids 
till put down by Momn, praefect and count of Egypt. A more serious 
position arose on the Daiiuhian frontier, where after the collapse of the 
Hun empire (454) some of the Huns and other trilies were settled in the 
north uf Illyrieum and Thrace mJbedrraiL Of these the moat important 
unis a body of Ostrogoths, who under three brothers of the Aninl family* 
Walanrir/Tbeodemir, and Widimir, settled in eastern PhnnOoia, of 
which they received a grunt from Martian, who did not recognise 
Yiilentiniaft Ilfs successors: they' also received pay as Jb^dcr^stL 

In 453 Pulcheria died, leaving' all her property to the poor, a bequest 
which Martian faithfully carried out. By a former wife Martian laul n 
daughter* whom he had given in marriage to Anthemius, grandson of the 
praefect Anthemius * but* w hen he died (£7 Jam +57) at the age of 65, he 
had taken no steps to secure his son-in-lawV succession, and the throne 
lay at the disposal of Asp&r the patrician and magisk-r miUtum^ whu 
as an A rim and barbarian could not himself assume the crown, but 
might reign in the name of some poppet-emperor. He therefore chose 
Leo, a military tribune from Dacia and his own steward, a man of some 
capacity lmt little education; and the choice w as ratified by the Senate, 
As there was no elder emperor or Augusta to perform the coronation, 
Leo was crowned by the patriarch Anatolius (7 Feb*)* 't his precedent 
was henceforth followed whenever an emperor was not merely being 
associated with n senior colleague. 

One of the first acts of the new reign was the recognition of Majorian 
(April) ? after whose death (461) I-eo, though not recognising Severny 
accepted the Western cimsuls, and, w hile sending an embassy to Gaiseric 
to secure the liberation of the widow and daughters of Yales it inian* 
urged him to cease attacking Italy and Sicily. Gaiseric refused to rcudre 
peace with the West or tu release Eudbxia, whom he married to hia aon, 
but on receiving a share uf Valentin inn's property released his widow and 
her other daughter Pladdia, who came to Constantinople. Some years 
later Kudos i a escaped ( 471) and ended her days at Jcrtteolcm. l^u also 
induced Murrellmus, who hail set up an independent power in Dalmatia, 
to keep peace- wi th the Western Emperor; but further cm bossies to 
Gaiserie effected nothing. 

About this time the migration of the Avars from the east caused n 
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movement among the Ilunnio tribes of the Caucasus, in consequence of 
whieh the Samgurs asked for Roman protection and obtained it, though 
some trouble with the fugitive peoples followed, But when the ^amguix 
invaded Persian territory, an embassy arrived from King Fifoe to complain 
of the treatment of Magians in the Empire mid the reception of fugitive^ 
and to ask for the stipulated contribution in money or men towards the 
defence of the Caucasian Gates, and money for the war against the 
Ephthalitrs; to which an answer was sent through the cx-praefeci 
Constantine that the complaints were unfounded and the contribution 
could not be given. Meanwhile Gohazes, king of I*aricn (Colchis), had 
offended the govemmeat, and a campaign in his country was under¬ 
taken (464), the troops returning to Roman territory for the winter* 
The coast-road wits however so difficult that the Romans were thinking 
of asking leave to pass through Persian territory : accordingly on receiving 
an embassy from Gobazes Leo granted peace on the nominal condition 
that he and his son should not reign conjointly; and Gobazes, having 
failed to obtain help from Firm on account of the EphtJialite war, con¬ 
sented to retire ill his don's favour* A certain Dionysius„ who was known 
to Gobazqs from previous negotiations, was at his reqmad: sent to Laiziva 
inn! brought the king hack with him to Constantinople (466), where by 
plausible words and the wearing of Christian emblems he obtained favour* 
that his abdication was not insisted on. His submission drew' upon 
Kim the enmity of Piroz, and a force under HeracUus was sent to hi* 
support; but, as the Persians were occupied elsewhere mid the maintenance 
of the troops was expensive, GobuKt* scut them hack. Leo was mean 
while negotiating with Piroz through Constantine; but Piroz s having 
overcome the Ephthalites, sent to announce the fact and turned against 
Gohazctt, who had meanwhile taken some forts from his north-eastern 
neighbours, the Sunni, who were in alliance with Persia. Gohazc* asked 
that port of the Armenian frontier force might be sent to hh support; 
hot Ij 2 cj, being occupied wiLh the African expedition, refused asautance 
(468). 

Meanwhile the relations between Leo and A spar hod become strained. 
A difference between them hail arisen lit 459, when Ijco appointed Vmamis 
praefeet in preference to Aspnr's candidate, Tati aim*; and again in 460 
Ijzo expelled the patriarch Timothy of Alexandria in spite of Aspara 
opposition. Another dispute anise over the a flairs of Illyricum, Hie 
Pimxmmim Ostrogoths, whose subsidy had been withheld by Leo, raided 
Illyricum nod took Dymuhium (459), hut were obliged to give 
Theodemir's son, the boy Thcodorkv as a hostage before obtaining the 
piy which they dainu&d* Tliey then turned against the neighliouring 
tribes* and after a time became involved in a war with the Sciri. Both 
parties appealed to the Emperor for help, and, though A spar advised 
neutrality, Leo insisted on supporting the Sciri, who gained a victory', 
WaJamir falling in the battle. 
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TTic Emperor was alarmed bv the condition of the West, which ufter 
Majorian s s death fell under the domino tion of Ridnier; and he de- 
termintd, if possible, to save the East from a similar fate: but, as 
A 1 *par was surrounded by a large body-guard of Goths and other 
dependents anil the Thracian Gotha, whose chief, Theodorie, son of 
Triariu*, wai hi* W‘ife\s nephew, were in alliance with him, it was 
necessary to raise a Force from some other quarter to overthrow him. 
Accordingly Leo turned his eyes towards the Lsaurians, who had done 
so much injury to the Empire in the days of Areodius and Theodosius, 
but might miw be used to rescue it from more dangerous enemies* His 
elder daughter, Ariadne, was therefore given in marriage to the Lsaurinii 
Tarasicodb-sa, who in memory of his countryman of the time of Theo¬ 
dosius toot the name of Zeno and brought with him an Isaurian 
hotly-guard to set against that of Aupar (467?). 

Meanwhile disturbances had arisen in Thrace* From about 4(^0 the 
command there was held by Aniahurius, but it wettafterwuds tTan.sfem.-d 
lo lias discus brother of Let> T s wife Verino. In 467 trouble arose with 
Attila’s win Detigizic, and a force of Huns crossed the Danube with a 
large body of Gotha; but the two nation* were surrounded by a Roman 
army, and induced by a trick to fight one another, so that a general 
slaughter followed, from which only a few escaped. 

In 467 Hie liner, requiring the Eastern fleet for protection against 
the Vandal-% asked Lett to nominate an emperor; whereupon he chose 
Marciaifs son-in-law, Anthemius, and, having persuaded Marcel)inus to 
submit to the new emperor, prepared a great expedition hy land and 
sea (468): hut the fleet was by the mismanagement of Basiliscus almost 
annihilated ; and Aspar, the Vandals' friend, was fielieved to have induced 
him to betray his trust After his return he took refuge in St Sophia, 
hut at Verimi’s interce^siaii escaped punishment. 

Meanwhile Zeno was sent to Thrace; anil the soldiers, instigated, m 
w£L k supposed, by A spar, tried to murder him, and he with difficult y 
escaped to Sardfca. The command was then given to Anogast, who won 
afterwards rebelled (469). Having been persuaded to submit, he accused 
Ardaburins of prompting hb rebellion. Zeno now' strengthened the 
kauri ans in Constantinople by introducing a hand of marauders who had 
been driven from Rhodes (469), and their arrival was, on account of the 
unpopularity of the laaurinns, followed by a riot He was then *ent to 
the East a* mogishT militum y imd as suiii was compelled to remove the 
I saurian rubber Indocus, son of Papinas, from his hereditary stronghold 
ofOierrts. 

The rise of Zeno and the strength of the I*aurians forced Aspar to 
ind vigorously if he was not to be altogether ousted from power ; and he 
F»sed Leo to make hfc second son Fatridua Caesar and give hint his 
daughter I rim bn in marriage. In spite of the opposition of the monks, 
who were horrified at the prospect of an A rial i emperor, Leo thought 
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it Wt to comply (470)* and the new Caesar for some rt^n went to 
Alexandria, when he displayed himself with great pomp. Something 
more than titles was however needed to make Aspur secure; and 
Artteburins tried to cut the ground from under the Emperor'** feet by 
tampering with the I saurian* in Constantinople, This was. revealed to 
Zenu, who luid returned to Constantinople in the hitter half of 471 ; 
and it was resolved to znake all end of the supremacy of the Alans. 
Aspur and his two dder sans were accordingly trearheroudy cut down 
in the palace, though Patriciuh U said to have recovered from bb 
wounds (471); the youngest sun, Hervnanric, hod received warning from 
Zeno and mils nut there. Some of A spars guards under Ostrui broke 
into the palace, but were expelled by the rxcubUo rr#, a new force 
instituted by Lto, perhaps for some such purpose, Tliey succeeded 
however in escaping, and after doing Home damage in Thrace joined 
HiEixloric; but iui attack on the city by the Gotha was repulsed. 
Leontia was now given in marriage to Bf Aroian the son of Anthemius, 

Before the attack on A*par s Leo had thought it desirable to gain 
tlie support of the Goths of Fannonia, and therefore released Theodoric 
(the AitihI), who returned with gust gifts to his father. His first act 
was tu defeat the Sanitations and recover Siugidiinum, which however 
he did not restore to the Emperor, &□ far from assisting Leo, Theo- 
demir, now released from restraint, thought the disturbances in l*>th 
divisions! of the Empire a good opportunity to acquire new territories. 
Accordingly lie sent Widiinir to Italy, while he himself marched south¬ 
east and occupied Naiaius. Leo thereupon sent Hilarianus, master nf 
the offices, to offer him settlements in Lower Moesia. On these terms 
peace whs made ; and soon afterwards Tboodemir died and whs succeeded 
by Tbeodnric (471). 

As Theodnric the son of Triad u* remained in arms, an ambasaador 
whs sent tu ask his terms (473), and through his envoys whom he sent 
to Constantinople he demanded Aspar's property, his post of mugistcr 
and a grant uf the whole of the province of Thrice* As Leo 
would only agree to the second of these demaiuls, Thoodoric sent a force 
to rhilipph which however only burned the suburbs white he himself 
reduced Amidinpulis. Hut T hs the Goths were straitened for food, be 
sent imuther embassy, and peace waa inttde on the conditions that he wy* 
made magpjfc t ntiiifum juid paid 2000 IIjs, of gold a year, and that 
1 jCo recognised him as chief uf all the Thmcitm Goths and did not 
receive deserters from them, while he undertook to u&4j»i the Emperor 
against all enemies except the Vandals, who had lieeii AsparTi friends. 

The reign uf Leo was afterwards remembered for the law by which 
all legal process and all spectacles in the theatre, amphitheatre, and 
circus were forbidden on Sundays (9 Dec, 469 )< Similar tews had been 
passed by Constantine, Theodosius, and A reading but had probably 
remained little more than dead letters: and it is unlikely that even 
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thifl law, at least the latter portion, was over fully carried out. But in 
spite of the increasing Christian tendency of the government and of laws 
to the contrary, heathen# continued to hold high office* of state and 
enjoy the favour of the Court, Prominent among these was James the 
physician, philosopher* ntul man of letters* son of a Syrian father and 
Greek mother, whose medical skill made him indispensable. Isocost us 
also, a Cilician philosopher* was made t \Hues tor. Being deprived of hid 
post and arrested under the law which forbade the tenure of oHice by 
a heathen, he V|$ at the intercession of Janies sent for trial before 
Pusaeus the pmefect* who was known to be in sympathy with him* and 
allowed to escape by submitting to baptism. The philosopher Eulogius 
also received a pension. 

One of Leo's last acts was to surrender the island of Jotaba at the 
northern end of the Red Sea to the Arab Amru '1 Kais, This man, 
coming from Persian territory', had reduced several Arab tribes and 
occupied the island, driving out the Roman tax-collectors. lie then 
sent the bishop of his tfit)e to ask for a grant of the island and the 
chieftainship of the tribes in the province of Palestine EH; and, though 
this was contrary to the treaty of 422* Leo sent for him, treated him 
with honour* and granted his requests (473). During this year the 
Emperor was attacked by a serious illness* which made it necessary to 
settle the succession. Fearing (on account of the unpopularity of the 
Isaurians) to declare Zeno his successor, he made his grandson, Zeno's 
son Leo, a boy of live* Caesar, and later crowned him Augustus in the 
circus (IS. Novjl Less than three months afterwards he died at the 
age of 63 (8 Feb. 474); and, as it was probably known that the child 
was unlikely to live* he vis directed by Ariadne and Verina to place 
the crown upon his fathers head (9 Feb.). On his death nine munths 
later {10 Nov + ) Zeno became sole emperor in the East. 

r I7ie new government liegan with a great success, the end of the 
disa&ixmis Vandal war. One of the last acts in this war was the capture 
of Nicopolis by the Vandals very soon after Leo's death j and alvout the 
same time Zeno Kent Severn* to treat for peace, who greatly impressed 
Gaiseric by refusing to accept presents for himself and saying that the 
most acceptable present would be the release of the captives ; whereupon 
the king gave him all the captives lielonging to himself and his sons, and 
allowed him to ransom as many more as he could. Shortly afterwards pi 
perpetual peace was made (474), which after Gaiserie*s death (477) was 
confirmed by his son. The Vandal danger was at an end. 

The peace was the more necessary on account of the disturbances in 
other quarters. The Arabs were making one of their raids in Syria, the 
Bulgarians apjjeared for the first time south of the Danube, and the 
auction of the Isaurian led to a serious rising of the Thracian Goths, 
who took primmer Hemctius, the magixter mliilum nf Thrace, and held 
him to ransom. Zeno levied the sum from the general's kinsmen and 
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sent it to the Goths; hut after receiving it they killed their captive, 
Illus, one of the many Iwunans who cjmie to Constantinople after Zeno's 
accession, a man whose large native following and influence with his 
countrymen inadc him a power in the State, was now appointed to the 
command and succeeded in holding the Goths in check. But the 
favour with which these t saurian adventurers were received increased the 
Emperor'* unpopularity; and his son 1 * death was soon followed by a plot. 
Verina's brother Bnsiliscu-St who was living in retirement at Heraclea, 
opened negotiations with III us, and no doubt by large promises induced 
him to betray his patron; and Verina joined the conspiracy, which the 
son of Triarius also supported. Verina frightened Zeno into escaping 
by night with his wife and mother (9 .lan, 475) and fleeing to Isaurta; 
and the conspirators gained possession of the city without fighting. 
The Empress had been Jed to believe that she would be allowed to raise 
Patricins, master of the offices, to the throne, which she intended to 
share as his wife; but Basiliscus did not intend to act for anyone but 
himself, and* having the strongest support, was proclaimed emperor, the 
proclamation being followed by n massacre of Isauriam, Patridua wits 
put to death ; and Verina tried to get up a conspiracy for ZeiioV 
restoration. This being discovered, she fled to St Sophia; but her 
nephew, Armatm, conveyed her away and kept her in safety till Zeno’s 
return. Meanwhile Ulus and his brother Trocundes were sent against 
Zeno f Uockaded him in SbJdc, and captured his brother Longinus, 

But soon things turned again in his favour. In the first place 
Basilisctui had offended Theodorie by transferring the post of moghUr 
milihtm tu his own nephew Armatus, a man of fashion who posed os a 
soldier and was supported by the favour of the Empress Zenonis; and in 
the second place he favoured the Monophvsites, and* nut content with 
abrogating the theological decree of Chnlccdon, was Induced by Timothy 
of Alexandria to abolish the patriarchate of Constantinople created by 
that synod, thereby making a bitter enemy of the bishop Actpus, a 
man who cared little about theology, but knew wdl how to stir up popular 
fanaticism. So threatening was the aspect of affairs tliat BasHifiCW 
recalled his decrees : but it was too late ; Dins and Troc tin ties went over 
to Zeno, and the combined force marc lied uii Constantinople while Tro~ 
cundes w ith some Isaurian guards was sent to Antioch- Arnmtus marched 
to Nicaetf to oppose Zeno’s ad vance; but he had no mind to fight in a 
losing cause, and on receiving the promise of the office of magtstrr 
militum for life and the rank of Caesar for his son BA&tlticug, left the 
tobA open; and as Theodoric held aloof, Zeno entered Constantinople 
without opposition {Aug, 476). Basiliscus and his family Hed to St 
Sophia; but they tvere handed over to some of his enemies, who took 
them to Cappadocia and beheaded them all. The promise to Amuitus 
was kept; but, as he was entering the circus, where Zeno and the young 
Caesar were watching the games, he was assassinated by Onoulf, a man 
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who had reefetved great Iriudneas from him And been nu^ed by his mHucucs 
to the military command of Illvricum. His tun was ordained a reader, 
and afterwards became bishop of CyEicus. Theodork the Ainal, who 
from rivalry with his namesake had supported Zeno, was nude msgkter 
m*liium and adopted in Tsptooic fashion as Zeno’s son in arms. It was 
perhaps these commotions which enabled the Samaritans to set up a^ 
emperor the robber Justasa, who look Caesarea, hut was defeated and 
killed by the duke of Palestine. 

Leo left the treasury full; And at the beginning of Zeno's reign the 
burdens were cons iderably Lightened by the pruefeet Erythrius; but* ns 
the sums wanted for the I saurian favourites could not lie raised without 
extortion, he resigned, and his successor Sebastian earned a bad reputa¬ 
tion by selling offices to the highest bidder. Bis administration wat* 
however distinguished by an net providing that all civil and military 
governors should remain in their districts for fifty days after the termi¬ 
nation of office, in order that anyone with a grievance might prefer an 
accusation again*! them (9 Oct. 419). 

One of Zcno% first tasks after hi* return was to decide what policy 
to follow with regard to the affairs of the West. The concord between 
the Courts had been broken by the murder of Anthemius (47£); but 
Leo shortly before hi* death nominated an emperor NepOf, the nephew 
and successor of Miireellmus* and gave him Vcrim*s niece in marriage, 
Tlie fiction of the unity of the Empire wan however in [jati abandoned, 
riiice Nepos name docs not appear in Eastern laws. After hh ex¬ 
pulsion (475) and the dethronement of his successor (476) the Homan 
Senate asked Zeno to grant Odovaejir the title of patrician, and Ncpus 
begged tor help to recover his throne Zeno advised Odovacar to apply 
to Ncpoa for the tilde, but styled him patrician * in a iettcr 3 while 
declining to help Nepos + 

The Mm uf Triarius, wishing to obtain pay for bis men, nought to 
make his peace (477): but the SeiiAte, to which Zeno referred the 
matter, said they could not pay both Ttuiodojics and left it to him to 
choose la!ween them. Zeno then made a violent speech to the army 
against the son of Trinriu*. fie did not however immediately break 
with him, but protracted negotiations. At last, finding that his strength 
was in ending, while that of his rival was diminishing, he summoned 
troops from all quarters ami announced the appointment of Ulus to the 
command; which was however, probably because of his growing jealous v 
of Him, afterwards transferred to Martinianus, A§ this change led to 
dhoniei- among the 1 durian soldiery, Zeno summoned the Amo! to his 
aid, promising that* if he would take the field, Martininnus should meet 
him at the |mlsscs of Mt Haernus and another force at the Hebrus, and 
on this understanding Theodorir sot out; but either from treachery or 
from lack of discipline no army met him, and Ids ]Ionian guides led 
him to a place where he found the heights in front occupied by his rival. 
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who then easily persuaded him to imike common came against the 
Emperor. Both sent to Constantinople to state their terms the Anial 
demanding land and provisions for his men and the emoluments of hik 
office, and the son of Triad us the term* granted by Leu witli the arrears 
of pay and the restoration of any living members of Aspara family, 
Zeno promised the former in case of victory a large sum down, a yearly 
pension, and the hand of Valentinians granddaughter Juliana, or any 
other lady whom he might name, and, the* offer being refused, announced 
that he would lead the army himself. But circumstances now caused a 
change of plan. 

The part played bv Ulus in 475. together with hi* retention of 
Longinus as a hostage and his influence with the ban nan soldiers, made 
him something of a thorn in Zeno's side, and the jealous ambition of 
Verina rendered her his deadly enemy* In the summer of 477 Paul, one 
of the Emperor’s slaves, tried to aswL^inate him and was surrendered for 
punishment. Ln 478 another attempt was made by an Alan, who under 
torture confessed that he had been instigated by Epillicilg the praefeet, a 
client of Urbicius the eunuch-chamberlain and favoured by Ycrim* 
Zeno thereupon surrendered Epinicus also to 111ms who sent him to 
I sauna, and then, having obtained leave oil the ground of the death of 
a brother, withdrew to hi* native country. Fearing a rebellion on tlie 
part of Illus, Zeno now resolved to secure the support of the son of 
Triarius and renounced hi* intention of taking the field; and, as this 
caused disaffection in the army, lie on Martinianus advice recalled it to 
winter quartenL Fence was then made. The son of TriariiUi w^ils to 
receive fowl and pay for 18,000 mem the command of two regiments of 
scholar^ the office of mogUter milkum, mid the property that had been 
taken from him, while any surviving members of Aspmt'% family were to 
retain their property and live in any city timt Zeno might choose. 

The imperial troops succeeded in expelling the Amal from Thrace; 
but Macedonia was left to his mercy (479). He sacked Stobi; and on 
hia approaching Thessalonira the eitireu-S thinking themselves lictmyed, 
transferred the keys from the proofed to the bishop* Iieraelea he nils at 
first persuaded by laige gifts to spare; but on the refusal of a demand 
for com and wine burnt the greater part of it* He was repulsed from 
Lyehnidiis, but took Scam pin. which was deserted, and occupied Dvr- 
rachjum, which a confederate had induced the garrison by a trick to 
abandon. Meanwhile Zeno had again opened negotiations, and the patri¬ 
cian Adnmuntius, the son of Yivianus, was sent to treat* At TheSHalonun 
he put down a military tumult directed against the praefeei ; and tit 
Eriessa handed toSahinimnis the Emperor's commission as rjiagijtrr militum 
of Elyricum in place of Qnoull. From Lychnidus he invited Thcodoric 
either to come to Lychmdus or to send hostages for his own safety if he 
went to Dyrrachiuim As ^abinianus, who accompanied him, refused 
to secure the return of the hostages by oath, this plan failed; but 
cm sen. 
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Adaiimutht* went with a small escort to a wild spot near Dyrmehium 
and invited iTieodoric to meet him + Theodoric came and stood on the 
opposite bank of a river, and Adam Anti ns offered him a settlement in 
the district of Pnutalia in Dandania, where he would act as a check on 
his namesake and be between the Thracian and Illyrian unides. Theo- 
dark refused to move before spring, but offered, if supported hy a Roman 
Finny, to destroy the Thracian Goths on condition that he might then 
lie made magiitter militum and live in Constantinople, or* if preferred, to 
go to Dalmatia and restore Ncpo*. Adamant ills however declined to 
make terms until he left Epirus. Meanwhile Babmiamw, having received 
reinforcements, captured 5000 Goths, and Zeno was encouraged to break 
off negotiations. For the next two years Sahmianu* held the Goths in 
checks 

On 15 Sept. 47 9 1 the walls of Constantinople were greatly damaged 
by an earthquake; Zeno in fear of the Goths begged Illus to return, in 
order that his I saurian* might assist in defending the city; and the 
Emperor and the chief officials came out beyond Cludcedon to meet him. 
Having learned from Epinicus that Verina was the author of the plot 
against his lifts Ulus refused to enter Constantinople unless she was 
surrendered ; and Zeno, who was clearly in fear of him and was perhaps 
not sorry to be rid of his mother-in-law, complied. She was conveyed by 
I Hus 1 brotherdn-law% Matron iomis, to Tarsus, where she was compelled to 
become a deaconand kept in custody at the (.saurian Ddisazidus. 
Ulus was made master of the offices, Epinicus was at his request recalled, 
anti hb client, Famprepius the philosopher, who had been expelled on 
account of his open paganism and the suspicion of inciting his patron to 
treason, returned with him and was marie quaestor. 

The predominance of Dills soon led to a vigorous attempt to throw 
off the Isaurian rule. On the pretext of Verina's banishment Mnrrian, 
the ttornin-law of Leo, having sectiretl the adhesion of the sou oF Triarius 
and the support of a force of barbarian* and a Laige number of citizen^ 
rose against Zeno and churned the crown for himself on the ground that 
Leon tin was bom in the purple while Ariadne wa* bom hefore I^eo’s 
accession (end of 479). During the day the insurgents, aided by the 
people, who hurled missiles from the houses at the soldiers, carried all 
before them ; hut in the night IIIus brought some (saurian* over frum 
Chaired on, and on the next day the rising was suppressed, though Illus" 
house was burnt- Mareian, who Hed to the church of the Apoatka* was 
compelled to take orders and pent to Caesarea in C!appadoda f while his 
brother^ Procopius anil Romulus, escaped to I'hwdoric's camp, and 
Leontia sought refuge in a run vent. Mareian however escaped and with 
a rustic force attacked Ancym, but was captured bv Tfpcundes and con¬ 
fined in the castle of Cherris* whither his wife and daughters were now 

1 Thoo|>h. 477 x Marc. 4®0 P of hy itidktmiuj reckoning 47&J. The rhmmtagv 
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brought to join him, Immediately after the rising Tlieodnric the 
of Triariux appeared before Constantinople under pretence of assisting 
the Emperor, thinking that, ax the towers and battlement* had been 
overthrown by the earthquake, he could easily take it; but, finding the 
1 saurian* manning the wall and ready to bum the city in ease of defeat, 
he accepted ZetiO 1 * gifts and pTOinixex and withdrew He refused how ever 
to surrender the fugitives, and wax thereupon superseded 111 the office nf 
magi&ter miltium by True Linden He then plundered Thrace, and Zeno 
could only call in the Bulgarians against him. Having defeated the 
Bulgarians, Theodoric again appeared before the capital (481 ); but. 
Hading the gates strongly guarded by Ulus and his Isaurims tried to 
cross to Bithyma and was defeated at sea* Receiving newh of a con¬ 
spiracy Against him, he returned home and put the cimspiratoha to 
death; after which he marched towards Greece to seek new territory * 
but on the way was iiccidentally killed* His ton Kekitaeb, who by 
killing his uncles became sole ruler of his people, returned to Thrace and 
continued to ravage the country. In 481 Sabininnus died a violent death, 
sonic said by Zeno's contrivance, and Theodoric (the Aiual) plundered 
Macedonia and Thessaly and racked Larissa (482). John the Scythian 
and Mwcbuma were sent against him ; but no great success wok obtained. 
In consequence uf the threatened revolt of Illus Theodoric was invited to 
Constantinople, mode patrician and magwtt'r m Hi turn, and designated 
consul, 3 end received territory in Dacia and Lower Moesia (483), His 
rival linkitael 1 , who was in the city at the same time, he w«j allowed 
to assassinate, and the Thracian Goths ceased to maintain 1 % separate 
existence- 

Ariadne, urged by her mother, pressed Zeno to recall Verina- but 
he referred her to 111 us* who refused compliance. A third attempt upon 
the life of Ulus wtm then made by a schobrrian, who succeeded in cutting 
off his ear, while lie was going to the palace to receive rank? barbarian 
envoys at the Enqjeroriy request, lire assassin was put to death, and 
Zeno denied on oath All knowledge of the matter; but III us, feeling 
himself unsafe, jinked for leave of absence on the ground of needing 
change of air. Zeno then made him magisier wHitum pet Oritntrm with 
the right of appointing dukes, and, taking with him Matreniknu*, Mjitsils 
w ho hod commanded the land force in the expedition against the Vandals, 
I J u 111 prcpius, mid other powerful men, and a large military force, he with¬ 
drew to Antioch (early in 482), where he set himsdf to gain popularity 
by largesses and lavish expenditure on public buildings* The patrician 
Leontius, who was sent to ask for Yerind's release, wax induced to remain 1 . 

That a civil war was imminent must have been clear to both partis 
and after the utx'ommorLation with Theodoric Zeno demanded the surrender 
of Longinus, and on receiving a refusal, sent John the Scythian to super- 

1 This b nowhere stated + hm l infer it frwra » rompariMu of Jo. Mai.* Jankmc*, 
and ** Joshua." 
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sede Ulus, expelled his friends, m id confiscated their property, which be 
gave to the Isuirum cities. Ulus now openly revolted, proclaimed 
Marriott emperor, and sent envoys to Odovarar* who refused assistance, 
and to the Persians and the straps of the five provinces annexed in 298, 
who promised support to any force that appeared in their neighbourhood 
(434). It is dear that he did not intend to head a mere l&mrinu revolt, 
which could not have any lasting success, but to form & powerful com¬ 
bination against the Emperor; for which purpose he held out hopes to 
the heathens through Famprepius, while he was also on friend iv terms 
with the (^halcedomans* who had been offended by the issue uf the 
Emoticon, w hereby Zeno soon after his departure tried to placate the 
Monopbysites (488). 

At first, to prevent a revolt In fsaurta, Zeno sent a small force under 
Uhls' bastard brother. Linger and the [saurian Canon, who had ex¬ 
changed a military life for the bishopric of Apamca; whereupon Ulus 
for some reason dropped Martian, and brought Verinn, who m Augusta 
might advance some claim to appoint an emperor, to Tarsus* where she 
formally crowned Leontius (19 July) 1 , who eight days later entered 
Antioch* The inhabitants of Chalets refused to accept the new r Emperor's 
busts, and he attacked the city for 4o days; while at Edessa the cit™ns 
shut the gates against Matromanus* About the same time the great 
victory of the Ephthalitcs precluded all hope of support from Persia. 

Tbeodoric was now sent with a force of Romans and Goths to join 
John the Scythian : but Zeno changed his mind and recalled him, though 
his Goths remained with the army; and in his place Hcnrnmrie the son 
of Aspar, who had once revealed a conspiracy to Zeno and had married 
a daughter of his illegitimate son, was spent with a contingent of Rugians. 
When the force which Ulus sent against the imperud army was defeated, 
he hastily summoned Leontius from Antioch (SepL), and they tied to 
the stronghold of Cherny to which Vcriua had already boon sent. His 
confederates then shut themselves up m different fortresses, and many of 
his men deserted. Zeno recalled Lhe Goths, who were no longer needed„ 
and made the I saurian Cottodranea jmigixtcr m Ud am in place of Tbeodoric, 
while another (saurian, tongiuus of Card&la, has made master of the 
offices. Nine days after the beginning of the siege Venn* died, and a 
month later Maims, and l Lius left the defence to the owner of the 
fortress, Indaeua, Trucundes* brother-in-law. Trocundes, who had been 
sent to collect reinforcements, was captured by John and beheaded, and 
%. no's brother I/mginus was allowed to escape (4So) h 

rlitoduric hod perhaps been occupied during 466 by a Bulgarian 
invasion; but in 48ti he raided Thrace, and Odovacar in spite of his 
previous refusal shewed signs of wishing to assist Ulu-S, who now in vain 
utade proposals for peace, while Zeno stirred up the Liugian* against 

1 Km tie finwtr. pubt r rl* lki#ir)w r xr, il Htulcq J *nitetitLite ^ July" fur the 
“June" of Theoptu 
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Odovacar, Itj 487 Utoodotic advanced dose to C’otistahtmnple, and 
ait agreement was made under which he set out to wrest Italy from 
Odovacar, who had defeated the Rugiam, and the East was rid of the 
Goths for ever (4SSh 

All hop for the besieged wav now at an end: Painprepiufl, who had 
prophesied success was put to death, and at last Indium* and others 
betrayed the fort, I Jins' requests with regard to the burial of hU 
dMighter f who had died during the siege, mid the treatment of hi* 
family were granted, anti he and Leontius were beheaded, and their heads 
exposed at Constantinople (488). Tile traitors were all killed during 
the assault* perhaps by the besieged. VerinaV body wjls taken to 
Constantinople and buried with Leo's, Most of the Is&uriaa fortresses 
were distnantledH As the satraps of the five provinces had been in 
rommu nictation with 111 us, tlie hereditary tenure of the four most 
important satrapies was abolished, though the satraps retained their 
native forces, 

Zeno had by his first wife a son* Zeno; hut he had killed himself by 
his excesses at an early age, and t he Emperor wished to leave the crown 
to his brother Longinus. The infamous character "f Longinus and 
the unpopularity of the Landaus hindered him from declaring him 
Caesar; but he appointed him mngister tmliium, in the hope that hb 
military Authority and the strength of the I saurian* in the army would 
secure him the succession. On 9 April 491 Zeno died of dysentery at 
the age of 60. 

In accordance with the precedent of 450 the choice of a successor 
was left to the Augusta Ariadne; and on the next morning, by the 
advice of ilrbiciug* she nonunated the siluntiurv Anastasias of Dvrra- 
chiurn, a man of 61 f who had shortly before been one of the three 
candidates selected for the see of Antioch. He whs crowned the next day ; 
and, when he appeared before the people, they greeted him with the 
acclamation 111 Reign as you have livedo On 20 May he married Ariadne. 

The new Emperor begem by the popular measures of remitting arrears 
of taxation and refusing facilities to infonnem* and he h credited with 
abolishing the sale of offices; but Ills reign was constantly disturbed by 
serious outbreaks. No iin mediate opposition w m offeree J to his elevation ; 
but in Isauria a revolt on a small scale broke out* Ami at Constantinople 
some unpopular action on the part of Julian the city-praefecL led to 
an uproar ; and on an attempt to restore order by force the rioters threw 
down the pedestals on which strajd the busts of the Emperor and Empress 
in front of the circus, and many were killed by the soldiers. To avoid 
more bloodshed Anostasius deposed Julian, who had been appointed by 
Ariadne on the day of Zeno's death, and named his own brother-in-law 
Second in us, to succeed him + Thinking that peace was impossible while 
the IsaurmPs were iti the city, he expelled them and deprived them of 
the pay assigned by Zeno, Longinus the brother of Zeno was compelled 
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to take orders and exiled to the Tbebaid, where he died, it is said uf 
hunger, eight year* later, while his: wife and daughter retired to Uithvuia 
and lived the rest of their life on charity. Hie property of the late 
Emperor, even his imperial robes, w&jh hold by auction, and the castle of 
Chcrris, which had not yet been occupied by the rebels, wa^ dismantled, 
U>ngiuuB of tardala and a certain Athciiodoru*, who were among those 
who had been expelled from the capitab joined the insurgents in Isfiuria, 
among whum were now- to be found Linginines, count of Isnuria, Cun on 
the ex-bishop, and another Athenodorus* Reinforced by discontented 
Humans and others who served under compulsion, they advanced to 
Cotyaeum, Here John the Scythian and .John the Hunchback, who hod 
succeeded I^onginus na m^gUkr mtlkum in pmc^nti^ met and defeated 
them, Linginines feU in the battle, and the E saurian* fled to their native 
mountain^ (end of 492): but the general® waited till spring before crossing 
the Taurus. In 493 Diogenes, a kinsman of Ariadne, look Claudiopolis, 
but was besieged In it by the Isaurians, and his men were nearly starved. 
John the Hunchback however forced the passes, and by a sudden attack, 
aided by a sortie on the part of Diogenes, muted the enemy, Bishop 
Conon being mortally wounded. Hie Isaurian* were henceforth con liner! 
to their strongholds, and a certain Longinus of Soli mis, who resided 
in the strong coast town of Antioch and had a large Heel, supplied 
them with provisions by sea. 

The Emperor's attention was now distracted by an incursion of 
l^irbarians, perhaps Slava, In Tim ice, during which Julian* the wigistir 
wUilum of Thrace, was killed. .Moreover, as his Mooophysite opinions 
made his rule distasteful to the Chalccdoniatis, who were strong in 
Constantinople, there was perhaps communication between them and the 
insurgents, a charge on which the patriarch Euphemius was deprived in 
495. At last in 497 Longinus of Cardak mod Alhenodonm were taken 
and beheaded by John the Scythian imd their Invuls sent to Goustaiit]- 
itopic, while the head of the other Athenoduniiv, who was captured the 
aame year, was exhibited at the gates of Tarsus. Longinus of Selimis 
held out till 498, and wan then made prisoner by Friscus, mi officer 
serv ing under John the Hunchback,exhibited in chains at Constantinople, 
and tortured to death at Xicaea Large u timbers of I^vurians were 
settled in Thrace, and the population of humria, which Imi l>eeii greatly 
thinned by the two wars, was thereby yet further reduced, so that the 
necessity which hod made the mountaineers tlie terror of Asia Minor 
no lunger existed. Hie leauriass had done their wurk of saving the 
East from the fate of the West; and, though they still provided useful 
recruit for the army, their day uf political jxjwer was over. The 
importance uf looking at home fur soldiers instead of trusting to the 
harbirixuu. luid been learned and was never forgotten. 

Besides the Lauriim war Anastasim had dso been troubled by in¬ 
cursion* of Rkiiutiycs iu Egy pt (401); and in 49tf binds uf Saracen* 
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invaded the extern province*. The folio wens of Nuhuao gf Al Hira, 
who owed allegiance to Persia, were after an inroad into Euphrates!* 
defeated by Eugeni us, n duke stationed at Melitene, and parties of 
Toghliltt and Ghrt.v*ani Arabs under Hugr and Gatsda, the hitter lit 
least n Roman subject, were routed by ItonuUKn, duke of Palestine, who 
also recovered Jo tabu, which mu> leased to a company of Ruiuaii traders 
for a yearly tribute. In 5051 a more successful mid wav made hv Hour’s 
brother, Ma'di Kbarb; but the outbreak of the Persian war made it 
[xssjble to turn the raids in onuther direction, and peace was made with 
the Tftgtdibi chief, Al Harith, father af Ma*di Klinrb <5tKj). In 1)03 
the Titani also raided Pontus. 

Immediately after the accession of Anastasius, Kaw<ul, who became 
king of Persia in 488, demanded a contribution towards the defences of 
the Caucasian Gates, This was refused; but tile Armenian rising pre¬ 
vented further action, though Anastasias refused to aid the insurgents. 
Kuwod took advantage of the Iaaurioa troubles to repeat his demand, 
but was soon after wards deposed (496). Having been restored bv the 
king of the Ephthalite* under a promise of paying a large sum of money 
(409), he again applied to Ann*t&sius for help. The Emperor wuuJd 
only agree to lend the money on a written promise of payment; and 
K.'iwad, refusing this, entered Roman Armenia (33 Aug, 502) and took 
and sacked Theodosiopolia, which was surrendered by the treachery of 
Constantine, the count of Armenia, who went over tu the Persian service. 
Having occupied Maityropolu, he passed on to Amida (5 OcL), where, 
though there was no military force in Mesopotamia except the garrison 
of Constantino, a stubborn defence was made hy tile citizens. A has taxi us 
sent Rutinus to offer him money to withdraw, but he kept the ambassador 
in custody. A Persian force, accompanied by Arabs and Ephthaliles, was 
sent to the district of Constantino, and, after u small party had been cut to 
pieces (19 Nov.), routed Lugcniiw of Mel it eric mul Olytnpius, duke of 
Mesopotamia, while Nu'man’s Arabs plundered the territory of Carrhoe 
<26 Nov.) and advanced to Edes.su. Eugenius however retook Tbeodos 
siopolis. Meanwhile Knwad, despairing of taking Amida, was willing to 
retire for a small sum; hut the go v e rnor and the magistrates refused this 
jimi demanded compensation for the crops Clint had been destroyed. The 
siege therefore continued, until on a dark night the Pensions found access 
hy some aqueducts to a purl of the wall which mu guarded bv some 
monks who were in a drunken sleep. They thereupon scaled the wall, imd 
after hard lighting made themselves masters of the town (1S Jan. 508), 
which for three days was given up to massacre. Rutinus whs then 
released, and Kawnd at the beginning uf spring retreated to the 
neighbourhood of Singaro, leaving 8000 men under Glon in Amida. 
Further demands for money were rejected bv AiiAStasius (April), who, 
having Immediately after the fall ..f Amida sent men to defend the 
fortified places, now' despatched a considerable army from Thrace to 
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Mesopotamia under Patririus, mugitUr milUunt in pra&etiii, Aieoblndus, 
mogkter militant jvr Grim*™, gre*t-grandson of As par, and hi* own 
nephew Hypatia* (May), accompanied by Appion the pmefeut. who 
took up his quarters at Edc**n to look after the commissariat- Patriciuft 
and Hypatias laid siege tu Amida, while Areobindu* encamped near 
Dara to stop a new invasion, and for home time prevented an advance 
on the part of the Persians from Singum, and even drove them in 
tern fusion to Sisihk; but, when the enemy, reinforced by Arabs and 
ISphthaJites, prepared to attack him in greater strength under the traitor 
Constantine (July), he retreated tu Harram near Maidin to be near bis 
colleagues: his request for assistance being however disregarded, be was 
compelled to abandon bis camp and flee to Constantina and Ldt**!. 
Patricias and Hvpatius on hearing of Areobindus’ flight raised the siege 
nf Ainida and met the Persians under Kawad himself at the neighbouring 
fort of Apidna (Aug.), but were routed and fled to Saniosata. Hypatius 
wiw then reoilled, Kawad's attempts to take Constantino, EUessa, and 
Carrhae bv assault were unsuccessful, and Patrieiolus, who was bringing 
reinforcements, destroyed a small Persian force at the Euphrates, while 
the Persian Arabs, having ravaged the country up to the river near 
Batnae, crossed into Syria. A second attempt upon Edessa fared no 
better than the Aral, aiid Kawad then advanced to the Euphrates. 

Anas tad us now sent Celcr, the master of the offices, with large 
reinforcements; and, though he hail hitherto followed a civil career and 
waa not formally appointed to the chief command, hi* personal position 
gave him practical! authority over the other generals and replaced division 
hv uni tv. On his approach Kawad marched down the river to Callinieus, 
where a detachment was cut to pieces by Timostratu*, duke of Osrhoene. 
Hearing of an invasion uf Caucasian Huns, Hawaii then returned home, 
upon which Patririua, who was wintering ut Mclitenc, returned to Amida 
and routed a force sent against him by Hawaii. Celcr, and afterwards 
Areobindus, then joined Patricia* before Aw ilk, where Glun had been 
captured by ft stratagem and put to death. Swing how things were 
going, Constantine returned to hi* allegiance (June 504) and was allowed 
to take orders and live at Meat*, ‘Adid the Arab and Muslid the 
Armenian also went over to the Roma tin. The whole army was now 
no longer needed at Ainida; accordingly Araobindus raided Persian 
Armenia, while Celcr crowned into Arauiene, where he cut some eavtdry 
to pieces, und burnt the villages, killing the men and taking the women 
and children prisoners. Similar raids were made by the Roman Arabs. 
Kawad then sent his tptihpal (commander-in-chief) to Celcr to propose 
peace, returning the most important prisoners. (Her at first retimed 
terms in the hope of taking Amida, anil an attempt to re victual it 
failed; hut during the winter, which wa* a severe one, there were many 
desert ions in the array, and he agreed to pay a sum of money for the 
surrender of the town, a definite peace being postponed till the Emperor's 
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pleasure should be known. Hostilities were however considered to be 
ended, and some Arab sheikhs on the Persian side who had raided Roman 
territory were put to death by the Persian marsban r and some sheikhs 
ut the Homan Arabs who had raided Persian territory were treated 
in the same way by Celer, who after n visit to Constantinople iiftd 
returned to ftyria. Anastasia* granted remission * of Use* throughout 
Mesopotamia, gave largesses to the districts which had suffered must, 
restored the fortifications, and built a new fortified position on the 
frontier at Darn. As this was contrary to the treaty of 443, the Persians 
tried to prevent it; but Kawnd, being engaged in war with the Huns 
and the Tamuraye, a tribe of unknown geographical position, was unable 
to take active steps in the matter. In April 506 Celer came to Edessa 
on hLs way to meet the jyHihpat, but, hearing frmu Persian envoy# of 
his death, he waited till a successor should be appointed, while hLs 
Gothic soldier* caused much trouble to the citizens: be then went to 
Darn (Oct,) and made peace for seven years with the new spakpat (Nov.), 
the Emperor agreeing to pay compensation for the breach of faith 
involved in the fortification of Dura. 

In Thrace and Ulyricttm the departure of the Goths left the wav 
open to the more savage Bulgarians, In 499 they inflicted a disastroiu 
defeat on Aristus, i nagixter milUurn of Illyricum, at the Trurta; and In 
500 Anastasius thought it wise to give a donative to the Illyrian army. 
At an unknown date his nephew Pompeins was defeated by some enemy 
at Hadrknople; and in 507 the long wall across the peninsula on which 
Constantinople stands was built to secure the city from attack by land. 
In 512 the Henili after their defeat by the Lombard# were settled' in the 
Empire, but afterwards rebelled and had to be put down by fore* 
of arms. In 517 the dlavs plundered Macedonia, Thessalv, and Epirus, 
and carried nif captives, whom Anastosius ransomed. Libya also suffered 
from the incursions of the Mari res. 

Though there was little serious hostility with the Gotha, reiotions 
were for a large part of the reign unfriendly. In 493 the Emperor 
refused ■(‘hcodoric’s leanest fur confirmation of his title to Italy, though 
by accepting his consuls he tacitly recognised him. In 498 however he 
gave tlie desired recognition and returned the imperial insignia which 
Odovacar had sent to Zeno. But in 505 a conflict was brought about 
by a certain Muudo, who hail been expelled by the king of the Gepida 
and received as n Jbederatm in the Empire, but afterwards became a 
captain of robbers, and being attacked by Sabraionus, tnagintrr miliium 
of [iiyrieum [soil of the Sabinknus who held the same office under Zeno), 
with Bulgarian allies, called in a Gothic force which hod l>een fighting 
the Gepids. In the luittle which followed at Horrea Margi the Homan# 
were routed; but no further fighting seems to have taken place, and 
Mundo entered TbeodoricV sendee. The assistance given to Mundc 
caused ill-feeling at Constantinople, mid in 508 a H«t raided the coast 
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of Italy, bv which Thcndorie wii hindered from supporting the Visigoth* 
against the Frankish king, on whom Anastasias conferred the insignia of 
the consulship. Shortly afterwards jieace was restored, no doubt by 
concession* on the side of Theodoric, who wished to be free to deul 
with the Frank*. 

Tin* domestic administration of Anastasia# wjw distinguished by 
several popular measure*. The moat celebrated of these was the aboli¬ 
tion of the chryiargyron (May 49H), a tax on all kinds of stock mid 
plant in trade, instituted by Constantine, which pressed heavily on 
the poorest classes. Instead of this he imposed a Imvl-ttix culled 
chri/svtAchy which he applied to the support of the army, abolishing 
the right of requisition. He also attempted bv several enactment* to 
cnaure that the soldier* received their full pay. But his chief financial 
reform was the abolition, by the advice of the Syrian Marin us, of the 
system under which the curiaks were responsible Cot the taxes of the 
municipalities, and the institution of tax-col lectors called mndiees. The 
burdens of the eurhtks were not however wholly removed, for they existed 
in some form under Justiniun. These measures were no doubt primarily 
intended to increase the revenue, and at the end of his reign under the 
administration of Marinus complaints were made of heavy extortion ; 
hut the immediate financial success of the policy is proved by the fact 
that at the time of his death the treasury was full. Hi* humanity wo* 
shewn bv the abolition of lights between men and beast* (Aug. 4(19); 
but tliis did not extend to the practice of exposing criminals to liefest*, 
which existed as late as the lime of Maurice. 

But, although Anaa tarius is almost universally praised for mildness 
and good administration, his Monophysite opinion* were distasteful to 
the [copulation of the capital, and the peace was constantly disturbed by 
serious riots. In 493 bis refusal to release some stone-throwers of the 
Green faction who had been arrested by the city-praefect produecd an 
outbreak, during which n stone was thrown at the Emperor, part of the 
circus buildings burnt, and the statues of Ansstaaos and Ariridue 
dragged through the streets. Many of the rioters were arrested and 
punished, and the thrower of the stone, a Moor, was killed by the 
cxcubUomti but the Emperor was compelled to appoint a new praefect 
in the jierson of Plato. An occasion for rioting was also provided by 
the ancient pagan festival of the Brytae, which was celebrated by 
dancing performances every May. Such a riot occurred in the pre¬ 
fecture of Constantine (501), when the Greens attacked the Blues in the 
theatre and many were killed, among them iui illegitimate son of 
Atm* Iasi os, After this an order was issued that the celebration of the 
Brytae should cease throughout the Empire ("ilHf). In 512 the Mono- 
phvsite addition to the TVnragum* made at the instigation of Marin us, 
caused the is lost dangerous outbreak of the reign (G Nov.). The rioters 
killed the Monophysite monk*, threw down the Emperor's statues, nnd 
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proclaimed emperor the unwilling Areobindus, whose wife Juliana repre¬ 
sented the Theododfin house. When Celcr and Patricius were sent to 
appease them, they drove them away with stones, burnt the houses of 
Morbus and Pompeius and plundered Marions' property. On the 
third day Anastashis shewed himself in the circus without his crown and 
begged them to refrain from massacre* whereupon they demanded that 
Marinas and Plato should lie thrown to the beasts; but the Emperor 
by promising concessions pen>uaded them to disperse. Tile bun hi unci it 
of Ariadne's kirn man, Diogenes, and the es-praefect Appion (510) may, 
as they were recalled by Justin, have been caused by religious troubles. 
In Alexandria and Antioch also riots were frequent 

In 513 the religious differences culminated in an armed rising. The 
military administration of Hypatiu* (not the Emperors nephew) 1 had 
caused discontent in the Thracian army* especially among the Bulgarian 
JbtdtraH* These Jbedrrati were commanded by Vltalianus (son of the 
Pntridolus who held a command in the Persian war); who had a grievance 
on account of the expulsion of the jiatriureh Flavian us of Antioch (51£)« 
with whom he was on terms of close friendship. Making ufc of the 
discontent in the army* he murdered tw o of the general's staff* bribed the 
duke of Mocsia, and* having seized Carinas, one of the chief confidant* 
of Hypatius, forced him to place the town of Odessus in his hands. By 
means of the money there found he collected a large force of soldiers 
and rustics* and, with the cry of justice for the banished patriarchs and 
abolition of the addition to the Trisagmu^ marched on Constantinople* 
whither Hypatius had lied- Annstitsius, having no army at hand* could 
on tv provide for the defence, while he set up crosses on the gates and 
announced the remission of one-fourth of the animal-tax in Aria and 
Bithvnim Pat riel us the mtig-ixirr to whom Vital ianns in large 

measure owed his promotion, was sent to confer with him ; and next 
day some of VitfllianuB 1 chief officers entered the city; who on receiving 
* promise that just grievances should lie remedied and the Po]Mr asked 
to send representatives to settle the religious differences took the oath of 
allegiance, returned to Vital ianus, and compelled him to withdraw. Cyril, 
a man of some capacity, wa* now appointed to succeed Hypatius, and* 
having entered Odessus, from which Y Italian us had retired, was believed 
to lie planning an attack on him. Hearing of this, \ Italian a* made bis 
way into the town by night* surprised Cyril while asleep in his house, 
and killed him. He was thereupon declared a public enemy by decree 
of the Senate, and a Urge force collected and sent against him under 
Hypatius, the Emperoris nephew* though the office of magUter milititm of 
ill race was given to the barbarian Alatbar, Hy patius fought for some 
time with varying success, and gained at least one victory (autumn 513)*. 

3 lty introducing AEkMaaiEu 1 iifjiliew Isler a* ruy tuv fctv mv Jq, Ant. 

shews that another mnu is meant here, 

* Known at Antioch Iwforu Id Nuv. (Wright, Cui r %r. Jfs>\ Brit* Mu *, 3B3)l 
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finally be encamped at Atrrb on the roasi, where, being attacked by the 
enemy and routed, he captured in the ^ea, into which he had fled. 
Aktlw was also captured* and was ransomed by Vjt&liamu* himself from 
the Bulgarian^ whom tie permitted to sell the prisoners. ViUliuimH 
occupied alt the fortresses in Scythia mill Moesfa, among them Stiftapulis, 
in which he captured same envoy* sent with a ransom for Hvpatius. 
It was now expected that he would lie proclaimed emperor; and further 
rioting occurred at Constantinople, in which the pmetect of the watch 
was killed. Meanwhile he advanced on the capital by land waA sea; 
but on receiving 5000 lbs. of gold* the Thracian command, and a promise 
of satisfaction upon the religious question,, he again retired and released 
Hypatius, though he refused to disband his army (514). Jt was clear 
that, neither party whs likely to observe the peace; and in 51 a Vital hums, 
having probably promises of support from inside the city, where another 
rint had occurred, again appeared Isefore Constantinople, but was defeated 
by land and sea and retired to Anchialus, though still remaining at the 
head of his Ijarbarian force. Hy pa tins was sent to the East mugijftcr 
mlitum w and In July 517 went tin an embassy to Persia 1 , 

On 9 .Inly 518 Anastasius died suddenly, Ariadne liaviug died three 
rears before. 

1 Wright, dt , 53i». 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

RELIGIOUS DISUNION IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. 

Thk importance of the religious controversies of the fifth century 
must strike the most casual reader of history: but when we approach 
the subject closely, we find it a tangled skein. Questions of dogmatic 
theology' nod of ecclesiastical authority are intermingled with the conflict 
of national ideals and the lower strife of pcrsoual rivalries. Only Inter 
are the lines of separation seen to indicate ancient ethnic differences. 
N, )r docs this century, more than any other century, form for our 
purpose one connected and distinct whole. The antagonistic forces had 
been gathering to a head during the preceding period and they had to 
fight the battle out in the days that came after. Nevertheless, it is 
possible, within limits, to distinguish the more important of the 
elements making for ecclesiastical disunion, and also to mark the 
chief acts of the drum that full within the limits assigned. 

First, then, we have to do with the opposition of two rival schools of 
thought, those of Alexandria mid of Antioch, the homes of allegorical 
and of literal interpretation respectively. Next we have the emphatic 
assertion of authority ; and rejection of external interference, by the 
great secs, winch before the end of our period have obtained the title 
mid status of pistrutrehaUt. So far, we seem to he concerned with fortes 
already known in the Arlan controversy. But in both respects there is 
a difference. The dogmatic difference lietween Alexandria and Antioch 
was, in the fifth century, quite unlike that of Athanasius and A rills in 
the fourth, though the theologian nifty discern hidden affinities in the 
parties severally concerned. The disputants on both sides in the con¬ 
troversies we lire to consider were equally ready to accept the creed of 
Sit-lien, tuid indeed to accuse their opponent* of want of loyalty to that 
symbol. And with regard to spheres of authority, a new complication 
had arisen. At Nicaen (SS5>, the rights of the great secs of Borne, 
Alexandria and Antioch had been maintained. Bvzuutiutn counted for 
nothing. In fact, authorities differ on the question who was bishop 
at that time, and whether he attended the Council in person or by 
deputy. But at the Second Council (that of Constantinople in 881) 
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besides a strict injunction jurist the intervention uf bishops in p 
heytmd their jLirLsdietioii, there was an a^crtifin of the prerogative of 
the Id-shop of Constantinople nest after the hilltop of Home; ** lwai r - 
Courtatithmplc k New Rome.’ 1 ' The hxsl clause asserted an important 
principle, that might easily lean) to (Wsaro-piqiaev. For the other great 
secs were supposed to hold their high position in virtue of apostolic 
tradition* not of coincidence with secular dominion. Lonrtmilixioptc 
might and did—discover that it T too, hud an apostle for its patron— 
namely St Andrew. But St Andrew T a claims were vague, and tile 
imperial authority and court influence were pressing* The decision w'a* 
but doubtfully accepted in the East, and the distinction, if allowed at 
alh was taken as purely honorary, [n Rome it wn $ never received at 
id). We cannot wonder that the his hups of Alexandria, in their far- 
read ling aims and policy, were unwilling to allow such power or 
prestige to the upstart set* of the H queenly city," and that sometimes 
the bishops of Old Rome might support their actions. 

It is not, of cou^ to be supposed that all the ecvlesiasLicid dissensions 
of the periotl can be comprised in the quarrels between the great sees, 
although, for our present purpose, that series of con flirts seems the best 
to choose as our guiding line* Though the Arian heresy lived vigorously 
all through the century, it had become for the most part a religion of 
barbarians. It was not so much a source of disunion within the Empire 
a* a serious—perhaps iii*uperahle^*b,tade to a good understanding 
betw een the Roman and the Teuton, The Arian ism of the Ostrogoths 
was at least one of the mart prominent weaknesses of their kingdom 
in Italy Hut the Empire, generally speaking, was NScene. The only 
regions which laid not adopted or were not soon to adopt the definitions 
of the First General Council, lay in the for East, beyond the limits of 
undisputed imperial sway. When these an? brought into the general 
current of church history, they take one side or another In the 
prevalent (mcitrovendes, with very conspicuous results. Ag^in, the 
Pelagian controlersy on free will and original run will not here Concern 
m in proportion to its theological and pbiluMjphitJil interest Though 
its roots lav deep, mid ever and anan put forth new' shoots, it did not 
result in a definite schism. 

taking then the main lines uf controversy as already indicated, we 
umy distinguish four phases or periods within'Lhe fifth century. In the 
firs* we have an attack oil a bishop of « onstimtinople, a representative 
of the Antiochene school, by an archbishop of Alexandria* Rome 
sympathises with Constant Simple, but Alexandria triumplix for a time, 
m great part by court iiafiucnre. (Cliryaortotn MutttrVersy,) 

In the second, Alexandria again ail valine against Conatantiuople, the 
-, P ° r . whidi is *»**» Antiochene, Rome, in this phase of the conflict, 
suto with Alexandria, which prevails. Court inllueucc is divided, but 
gniduolly coma over to the Alexandrian side. (Notoraui controvert) 
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In the tliircl, Alexandria i* again aggtfesive, imd preTflils over 
Constantinople by violence. Rome fails at first to obtain a hearing, 
hut helps to get tile doctrinal pomtd settled, in another CounciL 
(Eutychian or Monophpite contzvveny.) 

In the fourth, the controversy U caused by an abortive attempt, 
started by an emperor, hut manipulated by the bishops of Constan¬ 
tinople and of Alexandria working together, to reunite some at least 
of the partis alienated by the decision of the last conllict* Rome 
disapprove strongly, and the result is a serious blow to imperial 
authority in the West, {Htnoiktm controversy,) 

1. The chief persons, then, in the first controversy, are Theophilu* 
of AWmilria and ChiysoGtom of Constantinople. The doctrinal question 
is nut to the front, and the interest is in great part personal* This is 
in find the only one of the controversies hi which one side at least—* 
here the one on defence—has an imposing leader. But perhaps it is the 
one in which it in least possible to find any reasons beyond motives of 
official ambition or of personal antipathy. 

The beginner of the attacks Ttuophiloi, who held the Alexandrian 
see from 385 to 412s has earned u hod name in histoiy for violence and 
duplicity. He was probably not more unscrupulous than many leading 
men among hi* contemporaries, and excelled most of them in scientific 
and literary tastes. But he has incurred the odium which attache-, to 
every religious persecutor who has not the mitigating plea of personal 
fanaticism. Another excure might be alleged in extenuation of his 
unjust actions; the excessively difficult posit kin iti which he was placed. 
The peculiar character of the government of Egypt—its close and 
direct connexion with the imperial authority—and the fttrenee, except 
in the city itself, of any civic and municipal institutions, always rendered 
a good understanding between bishop and pianfect une of the great 
desiderata. The history of the see and of its most eminent occupants 
hail given it a prestige which was not easily kept intact without 
encroachments on the secular power, Alexandria had fr om the 
beginning bran a city of mixed populations mid cults, and at this time 
the fact turn* were more numeral* and the occasions of disturbance as 
serious m ill the days of Athanasius. A nanism may have been i| tael led* 
but paganism was stiU vigorous, and had udhirents both in the Braden lies 
of the grammarian* and philosophers and also among the most ignorant 
of the tower classes, who even anticipated disaster when the measuring 
gauge waa moved from the temple of Scrap!* tu a church. The Jewish 
dement was large, and the broad toleration of Alexander, the Ptolemies* 
and the pagan Emperors w as hardly to be expected in the stormy days 
which had followed the conversion of Constant!nt Hut more diflicult 
to deal with thai] pruetects* town mobs, philosophers or Jews, though 
a more powerful weapon tu Use if tactfully -ecured, was the vast number 
of monks that dwelt in the w desert" and other regions within the 
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Alex Andrian soft. Thc^ did hoi constitute one body, and vere very 
dissimilar among thcmsdvs?,. The rule of those who hod ft nde will 
Ik set forth in the following chapter. Here we have to notice the 
difficulties which the semritig speculations of some, the crass ignorance 
of others and the detachment of all from worldly convention and 
ordinary constituted authority, placed in the way of any attempt to 
bring them within the general system of civil and ecclesiastical order 
I'heophihis wm himself a man of learning and culture* eclectic in 
tastes, diplomatic in schemes. He had used hts mathenictical knowledge 
to make an elaborate table of the Easter Cycle- He favoured, in later 
dap, the candidature of a philosophic pagan (Syncsius of Cyreuc) for 
the bishopric of Ptolenuus, He could rend and enjoy the works of 
writers whose teaching be was publicly anstheuiatisiiig. He appreciated 
the force of monastic piety, and endeavoured, by vigorous and even 
violent means, to impose episcopal consecration on some leading ascetics. 
He shewed his powers as a pacificator in helping to compose dWnsion 
in the church of Antioch and in that of Boffbm(394). He obtained 
from the civil authority powers to demolish the great temple of Serapis, 
which was done sucres fully, I bough not without creating much bitter- 
ness of feeling. The great campaign uf his life, however, began with an 
attack on the follower-, of Origen at the very beginning of the fifth century - 
There seems some paradox in the circumstance that the strife between 
the Alexandrian and the Antiochene should have begun (as far aa our 
present purpose is concerned) by an attack made by an Alexandrian 
patriarch on the principles of the most eminent of all Alexandrian 
theologians. Theophitus to, hath before and after the controversy, 
an appreciative student of Origym He had already aroused a tumultu¬ 
ous opposition from some Egyptian monks who were practically 
lUithropoinorphites by insisting on the doctrine laid down by Drigen 
hs to the incorporeal ity of the Divine nature* that God b invisible by 
reiUH>n of His nature, and incomprehensible by reason of the limits of 
human intelligence. The line he now took up may have been due to the 
influence of Jerome, at that time organising an anti-ftrigemHtic crusade 
in Palestine; or else, in his opposition to the philosophic paganism of 
Alexandria, he may have become nervous of any concessions as to icons 
and gnosb and liual restitution; or again, as teems moat probable* he 
saw a powerful ally in. his am bill on for hk see in the grossest and least 
enlightened theology of his day—that of the unhappy monk who wept 
that ** they had taken away his God*—whra in the earlier stage of the 
controversy the doctrines of the mithropomarphites were condemned by 
the man who was now their champion. 

Having determined to combat Origenkm* Tlieophiliu culled a synod 
to Alexandria, which decreed against it. He followed up the ecclcsUistical 
censure by securing from the pracfect the support of the secular arm. 
An attack was made by night on the settlement of those monks, In the 
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dhlriot of Nitria, who were supposed to he imbued with Origenifitic 
doctrine. The leader of them were the four “ ta3] brethren," monks of 
comiderable repute, formerly treated by Thef*pJiiJus with great req*ecL 
Hounded out by soldiers and by the rival ** Anthropomorphite ^ monks* 
the Tali Brothers fled for their lives, and after many vicissitude* arrived 
itj Constantinople ami appealed to the protection of the bishop* John 
Chrysostom* 

In position and in character Chrysostom lsqar* a marked contrast to 
his opponent Theophilus. Both, it is true, were men of learning and 
culture; hotli were exposed to the caprices of a pleasure-loving and 
much-divided populace. But Chrysostom had one disadvantage inure: 
he was under the immediate eve of a Court. It was hy court influence* 
unsought on his part* that he had been elevated* and the same influence 
could easily !>e turned against him. The Emperor Axcadius was of 
sluggish temperament* but his wife, Eudoxta, a Frankish lady, was. 
violent in her likes and dislikes, sensitive* ambitions and inspired by a 
showy and aggressive piety. John bid held the see since "397. In early 
days he liad studied under the pagan Li bud us at Antioch* and later he 
had been trained in the theological school of that city. Me was an 
intimate friend of Theodore of Mopuentin* the most eminent leafier of 
Antiochene thought, whose principles in the next stage of the controversy 
came to the front. Himself a practical teacher rather than a theological 
systematise!-, he had devoted his power and eloquence* both in Antioch 
and Constantinople, to the restraint of violence and the denunciation of 
vice and frivolity. He had in earlier days followed for some years the 
monastic life* and was always ascetic in self-discipline* and tactless 
towards those under his authority. He hail been brought into public 
prominence* during the anxious time eh 387 at Antioch, after the riot. 
On his appointment at Constantinople, he shewed great firmness in 
resisting the demands made upon him by the minister Lutropins, and 
KuWxjucnl.lv in negotiations with the Gothic general GaVnas. He 
preached much, and his sermons were intensely popular, fur the people 
of Byzantium, however mixed* were sufficiently Greek to enjoy good 
speaking. But John seems to have dune more than excite a transient 
enthusiasm. A good many ('onstfmtinopolitans* particularly some well¬ 
born women* devoted their lives to the works he cum mended to them. 
By his clergy* a* might be expected* he was both well beloved and well 
hated. 

Just at the time when Theophilu* was beginning his attacks on the 
Grigenistic monks* Chry sostom was starting on nn expedition which was 
the beginning of all his troubles. Complaints hud been brought to him 
of the bail conduct of the bishop of l-’phesus. He sent to make 
inquiries, and though the accused bishop had in tlie meantime died, 
Chrysostom was requested by the clergy and people of Ephesus to 
come and settle their affairs. Accordingly the first three months of the 
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year 401 were spent bv him in a visitation of Asia, in the removal of 
nuiiiy clergy, and the putting down of much corruption, Nei doubt he 
considered that he wa,s Acting 1 within hi* rights according to the cation 
of Constantinople and the precedent mt by the previous bishop. 
But he had pa veil a handle to the rival of Alexandria, Worse 
than tills hE absence had led to difficulties at home, where Severianins, 
h wandering bishop whom he hnd left /ts loam tenem $ and Sempion* 
Chn-f«)stoin\ archdeacon and friend, had f|tmrrelhd beyond hope of 
ivconriJ inti on. I >11 his return* Chrysostom judged SercriancLs to he in 
fault* and thereby affronted the Empress who had taken delight in 
Severiimuii 1 sermons. With so much of combustible element about, the 
arrival* from Egypt ware likely to cause a general condagnitioiu 
Chrysostom received the Tall Brethren courteously, and admitted 
them to same of the church services* though he hesitated to receive them 
into full communion till the charge of heresy hanging over them had 
been removed* He stems to have wished to avoid any provocative 
measures, But the Brothers auxin us to remove the slur, or perhaps 
stirred up fav some sinister interest* appealed to the Empress, as she 
rode down the streets in her chariot. The result was that Theophilus 
hi in self was summoned to Constantinople to shin cl a charge of column v 
and persecution, with ilarker accusations in the linckground. He came* 
hut, though nominally accused* he actually took the role of accuser- 

Btfore Thcophilus himself arrived In Constantinople* he shewed the 
measure of respect in which he held that see by inducing his friend 
Epiphnnim, bishop of Comstantia in Cyprus, to go thither on the 
business of Origen, Epiphanitts had a reputation For piety-and zeni, 
but seems to have traded on that reputation and on his advanced Years 
in going beyond all hounds of courtesy and even of legality* He came 
with a huge following of bishops and clergy* began his mission by the 
ordination of a deacon-—an act of detainee to Chrysostom Vs authority— 
refused tlie hospitality oftlired by the bishop, and endeavoured, by collo- 
i^uies with the clergy and harangues to the people, to obtain the 
condemnation of (Irigen which Chrysostom refused to pronounce* He 
returned baffled, but soon after Theopfailus himself ap]XJircd at Con¬ 
stantinople, and speedily gathered a party among those who had from 
any reason a grudge against Chrysostom. Strange to say, the Origenistic 
question retired into the background. Some of the bishops and clergy 
at Constantinople were greatly attached to the writings of Origen* with 
which* as we have.seen* Theopbilwr had a secret intellect uni sympathy. 
The charge of Origmiam was brought against some of John’s adherents 
the charge* preferred against himself were either trivial or very' im¬ 
probable. If any of them wen- founded on fact* the utmost we can 
safely gather from them is that John may have erred occasionally’ fav 
seventy hi dimpling and that his ascetic habits rmd delicate digestion 
lind proved incompatible with generous hospitality. 
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It i* Luirrily necessary to say that Theophilu* was acting without a 
shadow uf right. He had thirty-sis bishops with him and many more 
wen? coming from Asin at the Emperor'^ bidding. Clirysostom had 
forty who kept by hi* side. The strapge phenomenon of a cIujl] synod 
will be met again in the n#xl conflict, Theophilus had the support of 
the Court, but he did not venture to pass judgment within the precincts 
of the capita]. A synod was held in the neighbourhood of Chalcedony 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus Theophihis was present and 
presided, unless the presidency was held by the old rival see of Herarlea, 
John refused four titne* to appear, and judgment was p»ft*dl against 
him. A> to the Tall Brethren, two had died and the other two 
made no opposition. A tumultuous aoum- followed in Constantinople, 
but Jolm, rather tlian become a tmm: of bloodshed, withdrew under 
protest 

But he did not go for from the city, and in three days he was 
summoned hjuk. Constantinople suffered Jit thh time from n shock of 
earthquake* w hich seems to have alarmed the Empress. .md the dHikc 
of Egyptian interference stimulated the desire of the people of Constanti¬ 
nople to recover their bishop* Arcadius sent a messenger to summon 
John home. John at HnJ prudently declined to come without 1 lie 
resolution of a synod, hut hi> scruples were overcome, ami he was 
reins tilted in triumph. 

But tils return uf good fortune was not of long duration* What the 
Court had lightly given, it might lightly withdraw. The new muse of 
offence was a remonstrance made by Chrysostom, who objected tu the 
noise and revelling consequent on the erection of a statue of the 
Empress close to the church where he ollleiated. EudoxinV IjUhxI 
was up. Report said that the bishop (yid compared her to Uemdias. 
He liarl po^ihlv compared his duty to that of John the Baptist, aiid his 
bearer* Urn] pressed the analogy further. He had previously made a 
quite pertinent comparison of her court clergy to the priests of Baal, 
who 4i did cut at JwebdV table, 111 and the inference lout seemed tu be 
that the Empress was a JetebeL A synod was hastily eanvoketL 
Theopliilu* <iid not appear this time* but Johns opponents were 
now- sufficient. He was accused of violating n canon of the Council of 
Antioch (341) in having returned without waiting for a synodical 
decree. Insult was here added to injury. The canon had been passed 
by an Allan council, the violation of it liad been due to imperial 
pressure. But there was no way of escape. Amid scenes of cun fusion 
ami bloodshed, .John was conveyed to Cucomis, on the Armenian frontier, 
and afterward? to PityuA, in Fnntiis. 

His steadfastness under persecution, the letters by which he sought 
to strengthen the hands of hi* friends and disciples, and the efforts of 
his adherents, besides producing a great mural effect, seemed likely to 
bring about a reversal of the sentence. Pope Innocent 1 wrote a letter uf 
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sympathy to Ctttymtqm and one of strung remojiidrance to Theophilus* 
to whom a formal deputation sent* To the clergy null people of 
Cuirehiutitiopfe he wrote & vigorous protest against the legality of what 
had been done, and asserted the need of a Council uf East and West. 
But for snctk a council he could only wait the opportunity in faith and 
patience. He did all he could by laying the matter before the Emperor 
Honoring at Rav^mm. A deputation of clergy was sent from Emperor and 
Pope to Constantinoplev On the way, however, the nii^wcngeia had their 
despatches stolen from them, and they only returned from their bootless 
errand after many dangers anil insults. Meantime the fire was allowed 
to bum itself out. The sufferings of Chrysostom were ended by his 
death in exile in September W7 r There were *tsll adherent* of hk 
in Constantinople* who refused to recognise his Mitmsor, h> did also 
many bishops ill the West* The breach was healed when A tt Sells, 
‘second bishop after Chrysostom* restored the run lie of his great pre¬ 
decessor to the diptych* (or tablet*, on which the tiding of lawful 
hishojjs wen? inscribed). 

It can hardly be said that this part of the mdtmversy was ecclesiastical 
in the strict sense of the word. It made no Hew departure in church 
doctrine mid discipline. But it revealed the more ur less hidden forces 
by which succeeding cm id lets were to be decided. 

II- In the second period the Alexandrian leader was Cyril* nephew 
of Theophiliu* who Imd succeeded him as bishop in 411 The Bymntfec 
bishop wo* Xestorius, who succeeded Skinniu* in 42& Both of these 
prelates wen? more distinctly theological controversialist* than were the 
chiefs in the lost encounter. But theology apart, they succeeded to all 
the difficulties in Church and Slate that bad beset their predeecssoni, 
and neither of them was gifted with forbearance and tact. Cyril 1 * 
episcopate begun with violent conflicts between Christians and Jews, in 
which the ecclesiastical power came into collision with the civil The 
story Ls well known how the bishop canonised a turbulent monk who 
hail met his end in the anti-Jewish brawls, how the praefcet C heste* 
opposed him in this and other high-feu tided acts* mid fell a victim to 
the Alexandrian moK The murder uf Hypatia in 415 is not, perhaps 
to be laid directly to Cyril's charge; but it illustrates the attitude of 
anti-pignn fanaticism towards the noblest representatives of Hellenic 
culture. Perhaps we may sec here the effects of the policy of Theophilus 
when he stirred up the more ignorant of the monks to chase away or to 
destroy thojie more capable of philosophic views. 

The monk* were indeed becoming a more and more uncontrollable 
clement in the situation. Cyril allied himself with u very powerful 
person, the archimandrite Scnuti, who plays a large part in the history 
of Egyptian manattickm and also in the Monophysite schism. At 
present he was orthodox, or rather hit view* were those that had not yet 
been differentiated from orthodoxy* and hi* zed was shewn chiefly in 
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organising raid* on 4i idols" temple* mid pagan priests ft rid in attack*, 
le*« reprehensible perhaps but no inure respectful of private property T 
on the goods of wealthy landowner* who defrauded and oppressed the 
poor. 

Nestoriii* came from Lauda. His education had been in Antioch, 
and lIk> doctrine* with which hi* name is iL-yocj&ted are those of the 
great Antiochene school carried to their logical and practical canrlusiome 
But this association has a pathetic and almost a grotesque interest. 
Much labour W of recent years [men devoted to the task of ascertaining 
what Xestorius actually prcaclud and wrote, and the result may lie tp 
acquit him of many of the erfravagance* imputed to hi in by his 
opponents. To put the case rather crudely: experts have contended 
that Ncstorius was not u Notoriam He seems to have been a harsh 
and unpleasant man, though capable of acquiring friends intolerant 
of doctrinal ocoentricitie* other than Ins own. He made it hb mission 
to prevent men from assigning the attribute* uf humanity to the Deity* 
and boldly took the consequences of In* position, hike Chrysostom, 
he suffered from the proximity and fierive eedc^iastical interest of tiie 
imperial family. When Xestoriu* became bishop of Constantinople 
in 4S&, the Kmpuror Theodosius 11 was in the twenty--seventh vbjit 
of his age and the twentieth of his reign. Though lus character 
and abilities offer in some respect* n favourable comparison with 
those ikf hi> father* he suffered* partly through his education* from 
a too narrowly theological outlook on his empire and it# duties. For 
fourteen years a leading part in all matters* especially ecclesiastical, had 
been taken by his elder sister Pulcheria* who had superintended hh 
education and seems to have maintained a jealous regard for her uwn 
influence. Thia influence was at time* more or less thwarted by her 
sister-in-law hkidoria, the clever Athenian lady, whom she hud herself 
induced Theodosius to take in nmiriage. Ntbitorius bad .somehow 
incurred the enmity of Pulcheria. The cause is too deeply buried in 
the dirt of court scandal to be disinterred, Eudurin, though she is 
often in opposition to her sister-in-law, doe* not seem to have bad any 
leanings to the party of Nestorius, and in the end, ns we shall see, she 
took a much stronger line ugmmt it than did Fukheria, But both 
Indies in addition to personal fcelings, had decided theological leanings* 
mid to these the Alexandrians were able to appeal 

The theological principles of Cyril were- those of the Alexandrian 
school Lo hiui it seemed that the doctrine of the Incarnation of the 
Logos is impugned by any hesitation to assign the attributes of 
humanity to the divine Christ. It was this theological principle which 
wiev the cause, or at least the pretext, of lm drat attack on Nos tori us. 
Tlse distinctions between the Alexandrian and Antiochene schools 
have their roots far back in the history of theological ideas. One 
of the main differences lies in the preface by the Alexandrians for 
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allegorical modes of inte rpreting Scripture* while the Autiuchenes pre¬ 
ferred—in the firat. instance,, at least —a more literal method, l"his is 
not imnatural, so far m» Alexandria is concerned. Hint city had seen 
the first attempt at a in alga run Lion of Jewish and Heller lie conception*, 
by the solvent force of Eigmv and symbolism* while underneath there 
worked the mind of primeval Egypt. The speculations of Philo Jind 
lib suDL-t—<irs* both Christian and Pagan* carried on the tradition into 
orthodox, theology* The t hristnlogy of Alexandria had produced the 
Groover ip y 3 and now it regarded that term #i> needing further develop¬ 
ment—ns pointing to an entire union of divine and human in 

the nature of Chriut, beyond any conjunction which seemed 

to admit a possible duality. On the other Hide, the Antiochene school 
is well represented by Theodore of MupsueHlia* the friend of Chrysostom, 
and the teacher, whether directly nr indirectly, of Nesturiu*, He was 
a learned man and a great commentator, who insisted on the need of 
historical and literary studie* in elucidating Holy Scripture. Hi> 
eminence in tlii respect is to be seen in the fact that we often find him 
cited in quite recent commentaries. In his Chrbtologv* he held that the 
union of the divine and human in the person of Jesus wels moral rather 
than physical or dynamical (tear tu&oKtav rather than ear Qtwtav or 
jtfor' ty€pyemp% He was, however, very careful to avoid the deduction 
that the relation of divine and human was similar in kind though 
different in degree* in Christ and in His followers. The actions and 
qualities ascribed to Christ as man* and particularly HLs birth, sufferings 
and death, were not to be attributed to the Deity without some 
qualifying phrase. 

This question ndglit have seemed to he one of purely academic 
interest* if it hail not obtained an excellent catchword which appealed to 
the popular mind: the title of MeoTufaf (Mother of Gotl) as applied to 
the Virgin Mary, vehemently asserted by the Alexandrians, rejected* 
or accepted with many qualifications, by the Antioehenes, The fierce¬ 
ness of the battle over this word .suggests analogies and associations 
which are easily exaggerated, b some sermons preached on behalf of 
the Alexandrian view there are remarks which scent to foreshadow the 
Virgin cult in medieval and modern times. And the great glory of 
Cyril, ns we find in superscriptions of bk works* wm that of being the 
chief advocate of the ^£otqxg^> Again, and this is a more important 
point, and one that will meet us again, both the word mid the conception 
could la* Interpreted iu harmony with one of the Htnmgutd element* 
in revived pagan ism. Hie worship of a maternal deity, such m sceiua 
to have prevailed widely in the earliest civilisation of Mediterranean 
lands, had again come to the fore in the last conflict of Paganism with 
Christianity, The mysteries of Isis and of Cybele were widespread. 
Julian wrote a mystic treatise in honour of the Mother of the Gods; 
and as he blame* the Christians for applying the term ** Mother of God " 
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tin* \ irgin M«ry, he seems here to lx* fallowing his ordinary polity of 
strengthtiiing Hellenism on its tltvotiutml side by bringing in such 
elements from Christianity ns might lx- found compatible with it. The 
reverse process, by which Christianity among hath the educated and 
the Uneducated was zev-nniLihiig pagan ideas iris of course going on 
at the sums time, consciously lti some quarters, unconsciously in others. 
Hut it would be a mistake to luok on the Kretorian controversy os 
chiefly, or even as greatly, connected with the honour of the Virgin. 
Nea tortus himself, in one or his sayings, probably uttered in a t<^ty 
mood, protested “anyhow, don't make the Virgin a Goddess”; hut this 
is, [ believe, almost the only utterance of the kind during the 
controversy. 

Generally speaking, on its speculative side, the controversy was 
C hristologiLiil, The Nioene Fathers had final I v pronounced tin the 
relation of the Father to the Divine Logos, hut within the limits of 
orthodoxy there was room for a difference as to the relation of the 
Logos to the human Christ Some—on the Antiochene side—dreaded 
lest the idea of the humanity shoidd be entirely merged in that of the 
Lugos, Others (leaning towards Alexandria) would avoid any coutami- 
natiuu of the I^ogos by the association* nf humanity. Meantime the 
uriphilosophical minds that took part in the dispute imagined in a 
vague way that it was possible for human beings to commit the crime of 
literally confusing the nature of the Deity or of cutting Christ in pieces. 

The position of Nea tori us himself and of those who followed him 
most closely is summarised in a saving of his tliat was often quoted and 
oftdner misquoted: “I cannot speak of God as being two or three 
months old." He regarded it as impiety to attribute to a Person of the 
Trinity the nets and accidents of human, still more of infant, life. TV 
Alexandrians, on the other hand, considered this view os virtually 
implying the existence of two Christs, a divine and a human. Naturally 
the opponents made no efforts to understand one another's position, and 
if they had their efforts eould hardly have been successful During tliia 
unhappy century, tlie mind of man bad gone hopelessly astray as to its 
limitation*. Intellectual courage had survived intellectual con tact with 
facts, but that courage was often directed against diimaenis. 

The Pope of Rome at this juncture was Celestine* I (493-432). He 
seems to have been a conscientious and active ruler, a strict disciplinarian, 
yet averse to extreme rigour in dealing with delinquents. As we have 
already said, in this con diet Rome is not on the side of Constantinople 
Mid Antioch, but on that of Alexandria. Among the many reasons 
that may be assigned for the change, two considerations are prominent : 
first, that the relations between the secs of Home and of Constantinople 
had been somewhat strained through rival claims to eccWuatinl 
supremacy in the regions of Illyria; and secondly, that Cdestine was 
a devoted admirer of Augustine and anxious to put down the Pelagian 
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litresv, Nesbornis, we may safely say, was not himself a Pelagian. In 
some, at least, of his extant discourses he strongly oppose* that teaching. 
But it is clear that the most eminent Antiochene theologians were not 
so pronounced its was Augustine in their doctrine of original sin and of 
pmJesttmitiuli. Theodore of Mopsuestia wtw accused of the same 
tendency, though he avoided the heretical deductions from hh principles, 
and Vestorin* himself once wrote a sympathetic tetter (though the 
obscurity of the text makes it doubtful as evidence) to Codes this the 
notable follower of Felagiua, Again, a few yean before our present date 
(at the Council of Carthage, 42 G) a monk named Lepurius of Mnnstilks* 
who has been called a w NesfcoriMi before Nertorius " was condemned ils 
a Pelagian. 

The Antiochene see was more definitely than it bid previously ljccn 
on the side of Constantinople. It was now occupied by a certain John, 
who plays an ambiguous part, but seems to' have been favourable to 
Nestorim But the most eminent |a?usuri on this side was Thuodoret, 
bishop of Cyrus, in the province of Euphmten?.]*, a Wm«i theologian, 
a good fighter, and a man of generous impulses. though he did not keep 
by his friend Nestorius to the bitter end. in these Eastern bishops we 
see u growing jealousy of the overweening power of Alexandria, Tile 
Church of Edessa, which had, generally shaking, lived a life apart, was 
drawn into the controversy. The bishop Rabbulns though not inclined 
to urge the adoption of the disputed terms, took the unti-Nestariau side. 
Hts successor however, Ibas (+35), upheld the Nestorian position, and 
retained for centuries the reverence of the Nertoriaii Christians of the 
East. 

To take up briefly the main events of the controversy; It was most 
probably during the Christmas festival of the year 42tf + or else early in 429, 
that Prod us, bishop of Cyzieus, but resident at Constantinople, preached 
a sermon in which he used and expounded the term *"* earner. ^Nestorius 
replied to this discourse by another, in which be warned the people to 
distinguish between the Divine Word and the temple in which the Deity 
dwelt, and to avoid saying without qualification*, that God was Irani of 
Mary. Nestorius seem* to have been more guarded in his language than 
Home of his clergy, especially a priest called AmtstaMUB, w ho condemned 
the word Vi&trttKQs altogether and even denounced ns heretics those who 
used it tt is extremely difficult to determine how widely the Antiochene 
or Nestorifln view prevailed, and whether it had yet reached Egypt, and 
on this question depends the conviction ot acquittal of Cyril in regard 
to the charge of aggressive violence generally brought against him* 
In the Easter of yJb be issued an encyclical to the Egyptian monks, 
warning them against the dangers ahead. Men were teaching doctrines, 
he said, which would bring Christ down to the level of ordinary 
humanity. 

Soon after, he wrote a long letter to the Emperor, M image of God on 
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earth” against beresie* in genera! and the new one—with which, 
however, he does not couple the name of Nestoriua—in particular. 
He followed this up by two very long treatise.- to “the most pioirs 
princesses " (Pukheria and her sisters), in which he cites many Fathers 
to justify the term fieortkoy, and makes out that the new heretics 
would assert two Christs. The appeal to the™- ladies doe* not seem to 
have pleased Theodosius, who resented Cyril's use of the discord in 
the imperial family. Cyril, when once he hud la-gull, spam] no pains 
to succeed. He had agents in Constantinople and adherents whom, 
at much trouble find expense, he had attached to his cause. Especially 
he tmd the support of a large following among the monks. We have 
his letters written both to Nestorius himself and to Celestiue, bishop of 
Home. In all of them he takes the ground of one having authority, of 
one also who, in spite of personal affection for Nestorios a» a max, is 
bound to consider the supreme interest* of the Truth. Xestorm- in 
return eulogises Christian ^neufio, a grace in which he docs not himself 
seem to linve excelled, but maintains an imlcfieudeiit bearing. He 
somewhat superfluously accuses Cyril of ignorance of the Nlcene creed, 
and reassures him as to the satisfactory state of the Church In 
Constantinople. Nestorius was meantime in eomspofidcnce with 
Celestiue on another matter. Certain bishops train the West, accused 
of heresy, hud come to Cans tan tinople. How was he to deal with them ? 
He had to write a second time before a rather curt answer aune; that 
of course they were heretics and so was Ncstorius himself: Uiey are 
known from other sources to have been Pelagians. Cyril had by this 
time sent to Rome a Latin translation of the 'communications that hnd 
passed between him and Nestoriua with regard to the whole Christo- 
logical question. A synod was consequently held at Rome which 
approved of Cyril's action and position, and the Pope wrote to the clergy 
of Constantinople, as well us to Cyril and to Nested t» himself. Ten 
duys were given to Nertorius to make a satisfactory explanation, after 
which he and those holding with him were to be held excommunicated. 
Letters announcing this derision were sent to the bishops of Antioch, 
Jerusalem, Thessalonica and Philippi. To Cyril the Pope delegated 
the power to take necessary' action against N ^ tori us and his followers. 
In a synod held at Alexandria, a series uf propositions con deni nntory 
of the doctrine taught by Ncstorius ami insisting on that of the 
“physical union” (eWurcc were drawn up. In consequence of 

thtoe actions, Ncstorius, urged by John of Antioch, Theodoret of Cyras 
and others, made certain explanations so ns to tolerate the figurative use 
of the word Beo-roco? 1 , But he stood his ground cl- to the main 
principles, and issued, with the support of his adherents, a list of 
counter-anathemas to those of Cyril, 

* i f •» *wri»ow with Ihe union «f the two natqrcs in Christ, even 
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It nifty seem strange that local councils find lending bishop or 
patriarchs should have gone so tar without insisting on a General 
Council. One person evidently took this view—the Emperor Theodosius 
himself. The builder of the Theudosmu Wall and the promulgator of 
the Thcodosiun Code con hardly have been the mere weakling that some 
historians would paint him. He seems to have been a man of some 
energy and love of fair play, though he had not the strength to carry 
out a policy to the end. Now, however, jointly with his cousin 
Valentin inn, he issued a writ summoning Eastern mid Western bishop 
to a Council to be held the following Whitsuntide (+31) at Ephesus, 
He did not attempt to go himself, but he sent as his emissary the 
count Cftiididionus, to keep order, hy military force if necessary, and 
especially to prevent monks and lav men from intruding. Pope 
Celestine sent two deputies, ins I rue ted to act along with Cyril, Cyril 
himself went largely accompanied. Among his monastic followers was 
the wild ascetic Scuuti of Panopolis, already mentioned, though the 
stories of Senuti s conduct at the Council are not cosily brought into 
accordance with the facts we have. Nesturius and his Constantinopoliton 
friends went there, but kept at a prudent distance from ** the Egyptian." 
John of Antioch find forty Asiatic bishops came likewise, but at slow 
pace. Their delay, whether accidental or designed, determined the 
character and events of the Council, The weak point about tin- Council 
of Ephesus was that the presiding judge and the principal prosecutor 
wen* one itnd the same person, in an assembly which, though supposed to 
be primarily legislative, hud also to exercise judicial functions. From 
the very first, Nestonus had no chance, and he declined to recognise 
the authority of the Council till all its members were assembled. Cyril 
was in no mind to allow this pica, and perhaps, in refusing to wait 
for the Eastern bishops, he overreached himself, nnd brought sub¬ 
sequent trouble on his own head. ('elestitie's delegates had not arrived, 
but there was no reason to wait for them, ns it was known that they had 
been instructed to follow the Alexandrian lend. John of Antioch and 
the other Eastern bishops were, of course, an essential part of the 
Council, but a message of excuse which John had sent was tacitly 
construct I into acquiescence with what might he done before Inn arrival 
Accordingly, in spite of remonstrance* from Nestorius, from a good 
many Eastern bishop who hod already arrived, and from the imperial 
Commissioners, the Council won opened sixteen days after tlie appointed 
time, without the Antiochene* or those who were in favour of miv kind 
of compromise with Nestorius. Messengers were sent to Nesloritts, who 
refused to attend. It was the work of out* day, the first session of the 
Council, to condemn him and deprive him of his see. This was done on 
the testimony «r his letters, his reported speeches, and his rejection of 
the messenger* from the Council. One hundred and ninety-eight bishop 
signed these decrees. The populace of Ephesus received the result with 
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wild enthusiasm, and gave the champions of the Theotokos an ovation 
on their way to their lodging*. Perhaps it is not mere fanciful analogy 
to recall the two-hours" shouting of an earlier dtv mob: “Great Artemis 
of the Ephesians. 71 

Five days afterward*, John of Antioch arrived. He had with him 
comparatively few bishops, and when he joined by the Nestorianft, 
the n uni her of his party only amounted to forty-three. There seems a 
touch of irony in the assertion which ho made afterwards that the 
reason of his scanty numbers was to fie found in his strict injunctions to 
follow out the Emperor's directions. Similarly, when he justifies the 
delay by the necessity that the bishops should officiate in their ehnrelies 
on the First Sunday after Easter, we may seem to have a covert hit at 
Cyril's large numbers who found no difficulty in absenting 13iein.se! ves 
from their flocks. 

From the first,, John took his stand against the acts of Cyril* He 
rejected the comiiiunicattons of the Council and joined forces with 
Xestorius. The imperial officials afforded him protection and support 
In the u Conciliobulunv as his assembly was contemptuously called, 
Cyril anti Mcuuion of Ephesus were in their turn deprived and excom¬ 
municated. Meantime the original Council, now joined by delegates from 
Home, continued its serious, deposed John andaU his adherents, and con¬ 
tinued to pasii decrees against the Pelagians and other heretics. Whether 
or no the precise articles anathematising Nestor [us, which had been 
dmwn up at Alexandria, were passed by the Council is a disputed matter 
and one of inferior importance:. Their sense was certainly maintained, 
and they were answered by eu outer-anathematisi ns on the other aide. 

The situation was becoming intolerable. Two rival assemlilies of 
bitterly hostile factions were sitting in conclave through the sultry days 
of an Eastern summer, in a city always gi ven to turbulence, and now 
stirred up by long and eka|uent discourses such as a Greek populace 
ever loved to hear. Count CiindiJiaiius and the other imperial delegate* 
had a hard task. He brut, after the first session, tom down the placards 
declaring the deposition of Pfodoriua. He tried to prevent the 
Egyptian party from preaching infla minatory sermons and from com¬ 
municating the fever of controversy to Constantinople, This, however, 
lie could not do, as Cyril found means of corresponding with the monks 
of Constantinople. 

The Emperor himself was hardly cvpml to the emergency. The 
difficulty m to Nes tonus was partly removed by the oiler of Nest or in* 
himself to retire to a monastery* With regard to the other lenders, 
Cyril and Mem non were for a time imprisoned. The Emperor received 
embassies from both aides* and finally decided to maintain the decisions 
of both councils* Maxim ian, a priest of Constantinople, was appointed 
to the vacant see of that city. Then Cyril and Memnou were liberated 
and restored to their secs, and the reiiiainmg members of the Council 
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wtn? bidden to return home, unless they could first find some means of 
rmeomm relation with the Orientals. 

The mean* by which the Emperor's partial change of front and the 
vet more dearly marked prevalence of noti-Nestorian feeling at Court 
were brought about tan only I>e brought to tight by untangling n 
most involved skein of ecclesiastical diplomacy* From a letter of one 
tJ f CyrilV agents, as well as from the recently published account of 
Nestorius hunfdf, there was a profuse distribution of gratuities among 
notable persons, including the princesses themselves. But Cyril appealed 
to zeal as well as to avarice. It would appear that a good many people 
in Constantinople were favourable to Nestorius, hut that the clergy and 
the monks wore generally against him. The union between Egyptian * 
and Orientals was brought to pass sooner than we might have expected. 
It was based on an explanation not wholly unlike that urged on Nes- 
torius by John of AnL i och near the beginning of the difficulties* uti 
acknowledgment of two natures united into one (St5o tfci&e&nr 
ami piay T-rljj Too Heoi‘ 4>vviv tr€aapmnpfvi}v), with a recognition, in 
virtue of the union* of the propriety of the term 0 £oto*qc* It was a 
triumph for Cyril p but some of the most independent of his opponents 
still held out. Especially Theodoret, the best theologian of the party, 
and the most faithful—a slight distinction—to his friends, refused 
to be included in an arrangement which did not restore all the sees of 
the bishops to their rightful occupants. It was only to a 

special decree o! the Emperor, enforcing ecTleriiisticrtl agreement in the 
Ea-st T that he gave at last n qualified assent. Rut the indignant protest 
widely raised against Alexandrian ambition was expressed in a playful 
letter which he wrote after Cyril's death in 444, m which. along with 
more charitable wishes that we might expect for the final judgment on 
his soul # he recommend* that a huge *tnnc be placed over the grave, tu 
keep quiet the disturber who had now gone to propagate strange 
doctrines among the shades below. The last efforts of Cyril had been 
towards the condemnation of the great commentator, the father of 
Antiochene philosophy, Theodore of Mopsuestia, The reverence in 
which I he memory of Theodore wan held caused the scheme to fait, 
only to be renewed, with baneful consequences, l>y the Emperor 
Justinian. 

We may now narrate the cud of Net tori ns. For some years he 
livetl in fieacc in a monastery near Antioch, Imt his relations with its 
bishop appear to have cooled In 4S5, he was banished to Fetra in 
Arabia, but instead of going thither, he seems to have been .son I to one 
of the oEtscs of Egypt* r £liere a wandering horde of Libyan^, the 
Blummyes, made him prisoner. Soon after he was rotaiKd, and fled to 
Pauopolis in Egypt, Thence he w rote a pa the Lie le tter to the Freeze* 
i * i i . ilL< i^ dc ^ wmng for protection « lest to all time the evil report 
frtl 1 ^ brought that it is better to be a captive of barbarians than a 
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fugitive suppliant of the Human Emperor.* 1 Bat Nestarius had fallen 
into the very hotbed of fanatical m Gnosticism* The Prae&^ caused 
him to be removed by 41 barbarian * soldiers to Elephantine, on the 
borders of the province. There is some evidence that the blow which 
puL an end to Jiis sufferings wtu dealt bv the hand of Scnuti himselif- 
This was however some years later, 

Nestorius was not a great leader of mem nor a very striding figure* 
head for a great eauso. His whole story illustrated the perversity and 
blind cruelty of hid opponents, and it id only m comparison with them 
that he sometimes appears in an almost dignified character. This 
character i> greatly emphasized by the lately di&covercd writings in 
which Neiturius was employed shortly before his death. He seems to 
hnvtj approved the final arrangement of Chalcedoa, and even to Stave 
acquiesced, with a magnanimity hardly to lx: expected, in the com- 
jttomifc bv which his own name wav left under the cloud while the 
principles for which he had striven were in great measure confirmed. 

Ill. The Monophysite or Eutyehian Controversy may lx regarded 
m a continuation of the preceding one, yet as sonic of the leading parlies 
were different, os well &s their objects and methods* it may be bettor to 
take it apart. 

The main difference as to character and issue of this conflict com¬ 
pared with the last lies in the character of the champions of Koine 
and of Alexandria respectively* Now there was a Pope of commanding 
character and ability, Ixm 1 stands out in history as a great ruler of 
the Church, who crushed a premature movement towards Gallicanism ; 
th< a moral power in Rome itself in times of demoralising panic; and 
as the shepherd of ids people* wiiu— in ways known and unknown - 
stopped the Homeward march of Attila the Ilun. Here wc have to 
deal w ith him as a firm and successful fissertor of the claims of St Peter's 
chair over all others and as a great diplomatic theologian who could 
mark out u permanent via mtdia between opposite dogmatic tendencies. 

Dioscoms, iliu champion of Alexandria, had succeeded Cyril in 
a, d. 444* The fact that, he wan subsequently condemned its a here- 
surah whereas Cyril was canonised a saint, has necessarily led to 
differences of opinion os to the relations between the two. He may 
be regarded, with res|jcct to his dogmatic position, either as a deserter 
of GyxiTft position lietweeu the heresies of Monuphysitism and Dyn- 
phvsitiam, or else as the real successor of Cyril in pitting the Alexandrian 
Christ ology to its natural conclusions. Personally he seem* to have 
dissociated himself from Cvril by making foes of Cyril's family* although 
according to one nct^oiint, he was himself of Cyrilfl kin. The charges 
made against his morals, both in public and in private life* may have 
been well- founded, but in three respects* at least* ho was a real follower 
of Cvril—in his zeal for the prerogatives of the -^ee of St Mark - in the 
remarkable pertinacity and unscrupuloiisncss with which he pursued his 
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enth?; and in his reliance on the monastic element among his follower^ 
particularly on the part of it that was most violent anil fanatical. 

Of Flavian, bishop of Constantinople, there is less to be said. He 
enjoyed a reputation for piety, and *eei m to have acted with some indepen¬ 
dence in his relations with the Emperor. Bat he does not shew enough 
dignity and moderation in the early surges of the dispute to obtain the 
sympathy which his cruel treatment at the end might seem to chihii. 

The premonitory symptoms of the coiitmvensy lire to be seen in the 
complaints made by Diuscorus against TTieodtuvt of Cyrus* who, as we 
have seen* had coni* into the general agreement without renouncing his 
hostility to the ^Egyptians" and all their wavs. On the promotion of 
IWoseorus* he had written him a congratulatory and conciliatory letter, 
tsince Theodoret almost alone in his generation scene* to have Iwid a 
sense of humour* we may suspect a grain of sarcasm in singling out for 
commendation a virtue—that of humility—which the deatrat friend of 
Dioscoruacould hardly claim for him. Dioscorus soon charged Theodore! 
with having gone beyond justice in helping to feature an ex-Negtorian 
bishop in Tyre, of having himself preached a Nfistorinn sermon in Antioch, 
and of having* by appending Ids signature to a document issued bv the 
Ute patriarch of Constantinople, acknowledged too widespread a juris¬ 
diction in that see. Diosconis secured an imperial prohibition >erveii on 
Theodoret against departing from his diocese. Considering the events 
which followed, he could hardly have conferred on him a greater benefit* 

The central controversy* which broke out in 448, may have likewise 
originated from Dmscorus. Another source assigned is a court intrigue. 
T he eunuch Ciirysaphiu* is said to liave found the Patriarch Flavian an 
nh*tark' in his way. Flavian hod incurred the ill-will of Tlieodoffius bv 
breaking a custom of .sending complimentary gifts, and also by refii^iing 
nr at least avoiding the ta*k of forcing Pulcheria to retire into religious 
seclusion, The figure-head in the controversy is a poor one. Eutyches* 
an archimandrite (or abbot of >oine monastery) in or new Constantinople, 
was an aged uuiu, who according to his own statements never left his 
monastery. But he luui I seen a strong opponent, of Nestoriue, and now 
he was accused of disseminating errors of the opposite kind—of trying 
to propagate the doctrine of the One Nature* I Sis accuser, Bishop 
Eusebius of 1 >r>ry locum* induced Flavian* at first reluctant, to call him to 
iic count. This was done at the half-yearly local council of the bishops 
who chanced to be at Cons tan tin opk\ The accusations wtM made* and 
Eutyebes was with difficulty brought from his seclusion lo make his 
defence. He did not shine os a theologian* and wished Iu fall Iwurk on 
the decisions of Nicaea and of Ephesus* On being hard pressed^ lie 
stated his belief in the words that be coiifesM-d i’hrist as tiring of tw r o 
natures b^fonr Hie union in the Im'anintion, of one nature afterwards, 
being God Incarnate. On this [mint he refused to go back, mid he wai 
accordingly condemned and degraded. He afterward* tried in vain to 
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prove that thy report* of the synod laid been falsified. lie appealed to 
the Emperor* to Pope Ijoo p and to tlio monks of Constantinople. Hia 
friends, imperially Chrysaphius, stirred up Dioscorus on his behalf . 
Suggestions were made of a larger council, to revise the decision recently 
made at Constantinople, and the Emperor decided that such a council 
should be held, and that Dioscuru* should preside. 

But if it mas the opportunity of Alexandria* if was likewise the 
opportunity of Home. Leo had received the communication of Eutychea 
with courtesy, and wils at first sotnuwlmt irritated at Flavian's delay in 
keeping him informed and asking hi* counsel. But os boon as he 
hail made inquiries into the whole affair, he became convinced tluit 
Flavian was right and Eutyches wrong. He at once urged his views in 
letters to Flavian, Theodosius* Pulcheria and others. There were three 
principle which determined his action : first, that it was not a case fur 
a General Council at all The Emperor however had decided otherwise. 
Secondly, that if there were a Council, it ought to be called in the West 
Here again, he failed to secure his point. Thirdly, that it wits for him, 
os successor to St Fcter* to draw up for the Church an authoritative 
statement (or Toww) a* to the points in controversy. Here lie succeeded, 
though only ill part. When the Council was finally decided upon he 
sent three delegates, ji bishop^ a priest, and a deacon* to represent him, 
and to communicate bis Tow to the fathers present. 

The Council wan summoned to meet at Ephesus on 3 August 449. 
iJioscoruH* ba president, was to have el* assessors Juvenal of Jerusalem 
ami Thala&sius of Caesarea. Both in cum posit ion and in procedure, 
to say nothing of state interference, it wits exceedingly irregular* 
Many conspicuous bishops, such as Theodoret* were absent. An 
archimandrite, lltrsumas* was allowed to come accompanied by a host 
of wild Syrian monks- The authority of the Roman see was so far 
neglected that Leo's Tom* was not even allowed to fac read* and hy an 
unblushing terrorism, the signatures of over one hundred and fifteen 
bishopif were obtained. Flavian who bad condemned Eutyches, and 
Eustbiu* who bad accused him, were deposed. Entyehe* himself was 
reinstated anil declared orthodox. Several bishops who had been more 
or less trie [idly with Nesturius or who biu) some grudge against the 
Alexandrian see* were condemned and deprived on the strength of 
sayings attributed to them in public or private, and of rouuiV improbable 
mural offences. Among the deprived were Theodore! of Cyrus and lbas 
of EtkflSft. The papal legates were nut present during the whole time 
of the Council; indeed with regard to two uf them, the question of their 
presence at all h doubtful, A tingle protest— Contnulidtur — was made 
by the Homan deacon Hilary, who escaped for his life nud brought 
tidings of w'hat bad been done to Rome* Many sulicretl severe 
treatment. Flavian succumbed and died very soon after. The noun nee 
of Dioscoms, Anatolius, was appointed to succeed him. 
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The violence of Dioecorua and hi* party may have Wn somewhat 
exaggerated by those who oftenraids brought him to account. Yet 
there cun lie little doubt that the name given to the whole pr«< , eeding 
by Iv-md, the Robber Council, which 1 ias dung to it all through the 
course of hiftoiy, wo* one that it richly deserved* U is difflcult to 
understand bow Dioscfirifr could hove so for overshot the mark. Either 
he most have been an utterly vain and foolhardy man, who could nut 
appreciate the strength of his antagonists, or he must hove retted on 
the forces at his command, especially the monks and the Emperor. The 
Egyptian and Syrian monks were certainly to lo fc relied on, and 
Theodosius upheld him ond the decision* of his Council to the very end, 
even after o court revolution in which Chrysaphiu* had been degraded* 
(Eudocmhad some years previously Ijcen obliged to leave the city.) Iao 
acted with decision and prompt it tide, lie colled a synod at Rome, and 
endeavoured to secure a revision of the act* of tha irregular Council by 
one that should be full imd legal* He refused to recognise Anatolius 
till he should have given satisfaction m to orthodoxy* He wrote to 
Pulcheria, riling again for her influence. He al-u used influence with 
the Western Court, ond induced the Emperor Vttk-ntinnm* hi* ninthcr 
Placid i a, mid Ids w ife Eudoxia—the courin, the aunt and the daughter 
respectively of Theodosius,—to write to him and urge a new Council. 
Before the death of Flavian was known. Ilk restoration was also 
demanded- The Council should lie held in Italy. At firat there wm 
no result. Rut the whole aspect of a flairs vrm changed when, in 
July 450, Theodosius died from the effect* of a fall from hits horse. 
Pulcheria, with the orthodox husband Martian, whom ambition or stress 
of circumstances led her to choose, ascended the imperial throne. She 
had, as we liave seen* disliked Ne* tori us, but die had no sympathy with 
the extreme party on the other side. She had always greatly interested 
herself in theological matters, and was quite ready to avail herself of the 
opportunity now offered to give power and unity to the Church. 

The change in governors necessitated with Leo a modification not of 
strategy' but of tactic*. If bo new Council was necessary, the calling of 
one was not, frntn the Roman point of view, desirable. The memory of 
Flavian must be rehabilitated, but Pulcheria was quite ready to order 
the removal of the martyred bishop's t>oiies. Dioscorus ntitsl be called 
to under and his victims reinstated, and the rule of faith roust lw laid 
down. Rut for these object** again, a Council seemed *uj>erfhious, 
since according to Leo's view' of papal authority, which the sufferers* 
especially Tficodoret* ware willing to acknowledge* he wa* competent 
to revise their cases on appeal* and as to the faith, Leo's Tome 
bad been prepared with the express view of limiting n settlement. 
Accordingly he wrote to Kudin against the jimject of a Council. As 
“atural. Mjiri'iim and PulcheHa took rt somewhat Hide rent view. 
Some circunjAtancw, it is true, would make them ready to receive Leo's 
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suggestions. Piety apart* they would naturally desire peace and unity, 
and also freedom from Alexandrian interference. Rumour said that 
Itioscoru* was plotting against them. This may be false, though the 
friendly relations between the Monophyritos and the exiled widow- 
Empress Eudocia might render such a suggestion not improbable. But 
on the other hand the Emperor and Empress were not likely to avoid 
Scvlla in order to fall into Cbtuybdla—to liberate their ecclesiastical 
policy from Alexandrian dictation merely to liow beneath the yoke of 
Rome. With regard to the appointment of Anatolius I-eo had, by the 
appointment of a patriarch of Constantinople* at tacked the independence 
of the Emperor m well as the dignity of the patriarch himself. A 
Council must He called, Ij.o or his legate might preside, and his Tornf 
might serve as hash for a confession of faith. But the Council must be 
held in the East, not, as Leo now vainly requested, in the West, and 
measures must he taken iu it to secure the prestige of the Byzantine see 
against that of cither St Mark or St Peter. This policy however was 
not all to be declared at once. 

The Council was summoned to assemble at Nicaca, the orthodox 
associations of that place being of good omen. It was to bo larger 
and more representative than any hitherto held, comprising as many its 
sii hundred and thirty-six bishops (twice as many as those at Nicaen), 
though the Emperor and Empress took strong measures to exclude a 
concourse of unauthorised j>ersons, who might come to make n disturb¬ 
ance, Setting, huwewr, that military and civil exigencies prevented 
Martian from attending meetings at a distance from his capitaL 
he adjourned the Council to Chiilccdon. The wisdom of tliis step 
soon became evident. Chalcedon w jus sufficiently near to Constantinople 
to allow a committee of imperial Ministers with some distinguished 
members of the Byzantine Senates to undertake the general control of 
affairs, and the Emperor and Empress were able, at least once, to attend 
in state, as well as to watch proceedings throughout. 

When we consider the composition of the Council of Chaleedon 
and the state of partita at the time, we are surprised less at if* failure 
tu set lire ecclesiastical unity than at its eaireess in accomplishing any 
buxines* at all. It can hardly lx? said that any one wished for unity 
except on conditions that some others would pronounce intolerable. 
On the one bond were the ex-So*torian bishops, Theodore! of Cyrus anil 
ibax of Edc s^i, who, though they had repudiated NnstoriiiH himself, 
were strongly attached to the school from which he had sprung, and 
had suffered mi many occasion*, but worst at the Robber Council, from 
the injustice and violence of tile Eiitydiian party, fit esc, Ixing rli>- 
p«*sst^sed* Of mid not of course take part in the proceedings till they Sum! 
liven reinstated, but they had been summoned to the spot, and their very 
presence was very likely to inflame the potions of their opponents. At 
the opposite extreme was Pioscorus supported hut feebly by tile bishops 
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who hail assisted him at Ephesus, or Hither by such os had not Already 
ftuburitU’d to Rome* yet I jacked op vigorously by a host of Syrian and 
Egyptian monks, who had managed to secure admittance in the character 
of petitioners. Between these parties stood the legates and the party 
of Leo, determined on urging the Homan solution of the problem and 
no other* In the church of St Euphenria, where the Council sat, the 
central position was held by the imperial Commissioned. Immediately 
on their left were the Homan delegators who were regarded m the 
ectle$iastseaJ presidents: the bishops Paschasinus and Lucentius, and 
the priest Boniface; and near them the bishops of A id loch, Caesarea, 
and Ephesus; then etvcrnl from Pontius, Thrace, and some Extern 
Provinces- To the right of the Commissioned were the bishops of 
Alexandria and Jerusalem, with those from Egypt, Illyria and Falestine- 
Tb^se seem to have been the most conspicuous members of the Council, 
and were ranged like government and opposition parties in p&rliitnienh 
A certain number walked over from the Egyptian to the Roman side 
in the course of the first session* and before the whole business was oyer, 
the right must have been very much weakened. 'Inhere were no restraints 
set to the expression of agitated feelings and cries of ** turn him out* 

^ kill him/* ns an objectionable prson came in sight were uuxed with 
groans of real or feigned penitence fur past errors and imprecations 
against those who would either i+ divide’" or ** confuse' the Divine 
Nature. 

The lirst and thin! Missions were devoted to the case of Diosmrus* 
the second, fourth and fifth, to the f|uestiuii of Belief, the others chiefly 
to minor or pmwal matters. At the very first, the papal legates 
refused to let Dioscoru^ take his seat* stiling that l*eo had forbidden 
it. The first charge against him was that he had held a Council without 
the consent of the Homan see* It is diflieuli to sue how this could Imre 
been maintained, since laid certainly sent his representatives to the 
Second Council of Ephc$m Rut other charge were soon brought 
furwaid by Eusebius of Dory locum aa to his behaviour with regard to 
Flavian and Eutydbes* The acts of the Hohber Council, as well as 
those of the synod at Constantinople at which Marian hod condemned 
Eutyches, were read, a lengthy process which lasted till after night had 
fallen and candles hrul lieen brought in. Thrakuet, amid cheers from 
one side and gixNiiLs from the other, was brought in to witness aguitisl 
his enemyj now at Iwiy. The biishups who had signed the decrees at 
Ephesus told ugly stories of terrorism and begged for forgiveness. 
Eiiiftlly. the secular judges declared Dioacoru* deposed. But a further 
examination was marie in the third session, from which, since the subjects 
to be discussed were of technical theology* the imperial ( ommisdonerft 
were absent* This fact gave Dioscorus an excuse for declining to obey 
the summons sent him, Ehnrges against his private life were made at 
some length. After Ills third refusal to appear, the sentence of depnra- 
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tion wil« pitted. A similar decree wa* jinssoil n^nin-ct Tlinln^sius, 
Jn venal* unci others who had agisted him, bat an due tfubmimon 
these were not only pardoned but allowed to take part in the biiriiK-s* 
of tJie CoimriiL A similar mduigotice was extended to all who, by forte 
or guile, or possibly of their own will, had joined m the action which 
they were now ready to condemn. 

Vet Dioseorua was not wholly without a following. Perhaps the 
demand made in the fourth session, by certain Egyptian bishops that 
according to usage, they might riot be forced to consent to anything 
important without the consent of the Alexandrian see may not have 
shewn much loyalty to the late oct-npant of that see. But there can 
lie no doubt tluit the petition presented by a body of monks, chiefly 
Eutychian, shewed serious disaffection. The request was for u truly 

oecumenical council, such as this one could hardly lie without the 

presence of an Alexandrian patriarch. It is needless to say that the 

petitioners were angrily repelled. Yet they alone, of all who had 

been concerned in the Bobber Council, hod at least retained some¬ 
thing of thieves' honour. 

The discussions on the quest ion of the Faith were long and stormy. 
The practical problem might seem to be comparatively simple, if it 
consisted in marking out safe ground between dyophy&itism and memo- 
physitfem. Neither of these forms of lielief had advocates in the 
Council. For wt 3mve seen that Nestoriu§ was not tm uncompromising 
dyophysi te and Ei ityches was n ot an en tire hi ono ph ys ite. E ven \iad i t 
been otherwise, Nestoriaiiism had been tram pled ill the dust, and 
Eutychianism might seem to have received its death-blow. Those who 
said that further definitions were umu^ssary, that the doctrines of 
Cyril ond of Leo wen* in full acronL had some show of reason on their 
side. But the need For further definition was urged, and nearly led to 
a collapse of the whole CounriL A general agreement was obtained 
will mu t great difficulty, Use creeds of Nicotu and of Constantinople* 
the letters of Cyril to Nestorius and to John of Antioch, and finally the 
Tfrmr of Leo* were read ami approved. It was tin* last document 
that tlie Homan delegates regarded a* sufficient to put a stop to all 
further controversy. It has always niuFiincd a classical monument in 
the history of Christohigy, and hits been far more w idely rood ami 
studied than the declaration finally made at Chalcedon. IVrlmps it 
seamed insufficient to some because the word was not contained 

in it, though tin; idea implied in that word is set forth in unmistakable: 
term*. And again, though very many present hail .subscribed to the 
T&mc* it wits not unnatural that in many quarters there should be ft re¬ 
luctance to accept ils pcissesfling peculiar authority a document emanating 
from a Western source, Anatolius and certain other bishop accordingly 
drew up a formula which Was presented to the Council, But this only 
roiiMrd tierce opposition from the lion urn legates, mid even to a threat 
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that they would withdraw altogether, and cause a new Council to lie 
assembled in Italy, 

The obnemaus creed lia-s not come down to mg but we gather that 
it contained the expression: Christ w of two natures (e* £i'o ertrar) 
instead of the phm.se in two natures (» $vgwiv). Those who 
«ould regard the theological difference as routed in philosophical 
distinction may suggest a rational apprehension in the minds of Ijco 
Wkd his supporters, that whatever might be the principle of union or 
separation in divine and human nature, it could not, as Eutvchcs 
supposed, be dejiemleiit on a merely temporal relation. 

It would, of course, have lieen fatal to the policy of the Emperor and 
Empress if Rome hod seceded at this juncture" As a compromise, 
.Anatolius mid a chosen representative committee of bishops were bidden 
to retire into the oratory of St Euphemia and prepare a new creeiL 
The document, when produced, proved to lie bused on that of Leo. But 

it contained on the one side the won! Beanteoy, and on the other_there 

can hardly be any doubt, in spite of what seem to be clerical errors—the 
[lhr?lM5 tit J[ g 

After the question of the Faith had been settled, the Emperor crane 
lumsvlt to the Council and congratulated the bishops on the success of 
their labours in the cause of unity and truth. Sundry mutters uf Iowd 
yet not unimportant interest were transacted In the last ? visions. Thus 
I bus and Theodoret were reinstated in their sees. In the case of 
Tlieodotet, a natural reluctance to anathematise the memory uf his 
quondam friend Nest or i us was overcome by threats. T|ie ,j n jy {;otl . 
ceivable excuse is that the anathema may have been driding j n to a 
mere Jiifim tic purler, rind that, as shewn above, Neskorius had himself 
generously expressed a wish that his own reputation might not be 
preferred to the tviu.se uf truth* 

Finally, a !kt of catitm.*, thirty in number, were drawn np t mostly on 
pjinU of less burning interest, and the imperial authorities undertook 
to add tile force of the secular arm to the decrees of the Council* But 
iH^forv the members dispersed, a stormy discussion time which might 
lSOem lie to the Emperor* pious hopes, especially as it wns 

but the beginning of a fresh bleach. This y?m lhe dispute m to 
l anon sxvui. It h certain, from the remonstrance made by the Itoinmi 
delegates, that neither they nor the imperial Commissioners had been 
present when the one in question was put to the vote; also that a com¬ 
paratively >omU number of bishops hud subscribed iL Thu canon is 
important that it had better U given tu full 1 : 

M flowing in id I things the decisions of the holy Fathers nmJ 

“in*.®! 1 * ihiJ whidl hfLH been rend* of the One Hundred 

and l Litv Bkliupa behived~of-God [who aaremUcd in the Imperial city 
tA Lo| ^timtiiiople f which is New Rome, in the tune of the Emperor 

1 N “ rl ? ^rival's Irai^laiiou, up. ThtSmtt ikeumta WGmrifr. 
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Tlicndosiu* of huppy memory)* we also do enact and decree Hie same 
things concerning Hie privilege of the most holy Church of Constanti¬ 
nople, which h New Rome, For the Fathers rightly granted privilege 
to the throne of Old Home, because it wm the imperial city. And the 
One Hundred rind Fitly moat religious bishops* actuated by the same 
confideration, gave tijunl privileges (Ttra ’irp^cr^ia) to the most holy 
throne of New Rome, justly judging Hint the city which is honoured with 
the Sovereignty and lhe Senate, mid enjoys equal privileges with the old 
i[]ijici-i:d Rotne* should iu ecclesiastical matters also be tnagnhicd as 
she is* and rank nest after her; so that in the Pontic* the Affian, and the 
Thracian Dioceses* the metropolitan* only and such bishops also of the 
Dumx^gs aforesaid ils are among the Uirbarian*, should lie ordained by 
the aforesaid must holy throne of the most holy Church' of Constanti¬ 
nople ; every metropolitan of the aforesaid dioeesea, together with the 
bishops of his province, ordaining his own provincial bishops, ns has 
been declared by the divine canons; hut that, as has been above said* the 
inetmpulitans of the aforesaid Dioceses should lie ordained by the arch¬ 
bishop of Constantinople* after the proper elections luive been held 
according to custom and have been reported to him.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that all the earlier or theoretical part of 
this document clashed, entirely with Leo’s views as to the supremacy of 
Rome and the relations of Church and State, while the latter or practical 
part seemed to give dangerously wide powers to the see of New Rome. 
When the Roman delegates objected* they were allowed a hearing* but 
reminded that it was their own fault that they had not been present 
when the canon was passed. They lodged a form 31 ) protest, supported 
hv a phrase which had ten interpolated into the N Scene canons. The 
result was nugatory. The canon was maintained > l^eo supported the 
action of his delegates* or rather, they had rightly gauged hi* mind, 
A long and stormy correspondence which he kept up with Mercian, 
Pulcheria and Anatolius* led to no filial settlement. Ijco acknowledged 
the validity of what lind tem done at Chalccdon with regard to the 
Faith, but held out tenaciously against the claims of the Byzantine see. 
There seems a touch of unconscious irony in his championship of the 
ancient rights of Alexandria and of Antioch, as well ns in his incul¬ 
cations on Anatolius to practise the virtue of humility* He only 
became reconciled to Anatolius three years later, after receiving from 
him a very apologetic letter, laving the blame on the Byzantine clergy, 
and stating that the whole ease had been reserved for Leo's decision. 
But Anatolius could not bind the Eastern churches. Canon xxvm 
continued to be accepted by the East, though unrecognised by the West. 

We 1 nav ask which cause* or which party, profited by the Council 
of Chateedon. The Papicy hud put forth great claims, and in part 
had realised them, yet it seemed at the bust to have been ovmachrtl 
by the Ettrt. A certain uniformity of belief had been imposed on a 
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groat part of the Christian world* but this belief was not support* 1 to 
add anything to the authoritative declarations of former councils* and so 
far Aft it wore any semblance of novelty, it served only to embitter 
party strife in the regions that most required pacification. The most 
active and ambitions disturber of the peace had been got rid of* but only 
with the result that his see had become the prey of hostile factions. 
There was some gain to the fur East, in the restoration of loaned and 
comparatively moderate men* like Theodoret and Ihas; but they hod 
still to encounter active opposition. Perhaps the Emperor wn- the chief 
gainer; but he bad overstrained his authority. The best that can be 
said for the Council b that things might have been worse if no council 
hod met, 

VVe may take briefly* as Epilogue to the Council of Chalcedun* the 
disturbances and insurrections consequent on the attempts to enforce its 
decisions: (a) m Palestine; {h) in Egypt; (c) in Provinces further to the 
East, 

(a) Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, had played a sorry part in the 
whole business. It is not surprising that when be returned* pardoned 
and rehabilitated, to his bishopric, his flock was not unanimous in 
welcoming him back, Ilis opponents* the most vigorous of whom came 
from the monastic bodies* set up in opposition to hi in a certain 
Theodcwiiis, a monk who had been at Chalcedon and who had re¬ 
turned Ml of w rath and of determination to resist the new decisions. 
Juvenal fled back to Constantinople* while Theodosias acted m patriarch, 
appointing bishops of Monuphysite views* and bidding defiance to im¬ 
perial as well as to conciliar authority. The recalcitrant monk# had the 
sympathy, if not the active assistance* of the ex-Empress Eudoria, who 
wart H-till reading in Palestine. Pope Ixnj, it need scarcely be said, was 
vigorous with his pen on the other side, Martian determined on armed 
intervention. Farces were sent under the count Dorotheas* and Jovenal 
wits reinstated, 'rheodosius was brought prisoner to Constaiitinopto* 
and liberal ted during the next reign. The undercurrent of Mono- 
physitism was* however* only covered for a time* not permanently 
checked. 

(A) In Alexandria, as might lie expected* the resistance was mare 
prolonged and more serious. Whatever the faults of Diuseorus* he id ill 
had partisans among the monks and the common people. His successor 
Proterius was chosen* we are told, by the nohitc* rivitatii, and aristocratic 
management did not always succeed in Alexandria, Here again recourse 
was bud to military force. Frotcrius had not the art of making himself 
popular; anti when Dioscorus died at Gattgrn* hb place of banishment* 
a clever schemer came to the fore. Tills was Timothy* a Teuton whose 
tribal nun he, the Hmd* was appropriately twisted into Aeluru* f the Cat* 
He Li said to have gone by night to the bedsides of those whom he 
wished to persuade and to have told them* as they Lay between deep and 
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inking, Ul; ‘t he whs at i angel, sent to hid them provide themselves with 
a bishop and i n fjaftienUr, to choose Timothy. On the death of 
Murejan, he obtained his desire mri was chosen bishop by the people, 
aiul consecrated in the great church of the Caemrium, once the scene of 
the murder of Hypatia. A fate very much like that of Hypatia befel 
the bidiop 1 rote Hus, whose mangled hodv was dragged through the 
stunts and then committed to the flames. How far the actual murder 
was instigated by Timothy it is impossible to say, 'Hie Emperor Uo, 
who fmd succeeded Mardan in 457, could not, of couree, sanction the 
resolt of such proceeding. One scheme which suggested itself was the 
in mg o ii iKiu Council, Any notion of thu kind was, however* frustrated 
by Uo of Home, who probably thought that an assembly lidd in the 
“r nt that J™ 11 * 111 * prove even more antagonistic to Roman 

auth <; r.ty than the Council of Chakedcm. Accordingly, hv hi, advice, 
the Emperor sent round circular letters to a huge number of bishops 
and fiscetiffi (Simeon StyUtcs had n ropy) asking for their opinion and 
advice. The result was a general condemnation of Timothy Aehirus, 
and n confirmation of the Chalcedonum decrees. One bishop dedaml 
against Chnlccdou, hut even he waa oppwed to Timothy. Adunis wa* 
accordingly driven DU t and succeeded by another Timothy, called 
i^alophiieiolus. Hut Aelurus maintained his influence, ami on the wave 
“! ™°pny«tE reaction under the pretender BasJhreus he returned to 
his see. rrom about this time we may date the practical nullity of the 
orthodox Alexandrian patriarchate and the rise of the Coptic Church. 
Hut, as is seen by the whole course of events from the days of Theophilus 
and earlier, the un® of disruption were not entirely due to the 
difference between f* and i„, Alexandria itself might be Greek and 
cosmopolitan, but Egypt bad a peculiar mid national character, which 
w,ls chiefly evident in its language and its institutions, particularly its 
monaaticisiii If it seems surprising that violent ecclesiastical rivalries 
and the turbulence of the must unrestrained city mob to be found in all 
history should have led to the growth of a church which, with all its 
faults, has maintained itself ever since in the affections of the common 
people, the clue is to be found in the reparation of Greek and Egyptian 
elements, which were incapable of n satisfactory mid wholesome coin- 
hination. Hut the separation naturally led in time to the foil of the 
Korn tin power in Hie chief seat of Hellenic civilisation in the East. 

(c) In f|,e East, on the other hand, in Syria and Mesopotamia, 
there wiw less opposition to the Chalcedotuan settlement, but a few years 
later a latent discontent broke into revolt. Domniis, lifehop of Antioch 
had p|uy« I ari undigni fled and unhappy juirt i n the emitroversy. Though 
a friend of Eheodoret and «.f Ebas, and an Antiochene in theology, he 
hml been forced to subscribe the demons of the Robber CoundL and 
even after that humiliation had been deprived of his see He was 
therefore pardoned at Cbalcedtm, but he was pensioned, not restored 
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to office. His rtKttsaor Maximus had been practically appointed by 
Atiatoliu-s of Constantinople. Leo thought best to conlirm the appoint¬ 
ment, and Maximus justified the hopes placed in him by proclaiming 
the decrees of CWcedon on his return. But a few yean after, 

fur warn unknown reason, lit- won deposed. In 461 a violent Mono- 
pVmite, Peter the Fuller* succeeded in intruding; into thu sec. ls 
contribution to the Momphywte cause was of the kind idwAjra more 
effectual than argument in winning fHjpulftr sympathy—a chiingc m 
ritual. He introduced into the Trisogbn “ Holy, holy, hnly is the 
Lord God of Hmfe" the phrase: “who was crucified for us. 1 he 
imputation of suffering to one of the Trinity seemed to go further in Hu- 
doetrine of One Nature than even the nscriptioii to the Deity of birth 
in time. The catch-phrase' excited the mure passion because of the 
opportunity it afforded for rival ringing or shouting in the church 
aervitte. Fatcr was twJGfc expelled from Antioch, hul returned in 
triumph, and took nu active part in the Henoticon scheme, to which we 

sliall come directly. . 

Meantime, I has iuul returned to Ed**?*. 'Hie put taken by this 
city in the next period of the conflict is so interesting and important 
(hot it may seen; desirable to notice here the cinemnstonces which tuid 
maile it theologically prominent. Edessa was the capital «l the border- 
province of Oarhoeue, In-longing to the Empire, hut dose to the l’eisnm 
frontier. According bo tradition, it hud received Christianity at a very' 
early period, and there is nu doubt that the people of those region-, 
speaking a Syrian tongue, and hut little accpitiinted with Greek 
philosophy, held a theology different in many respects from tint of the 
Catholics or of Greek speaking heretics of the fourth and early fifth 
centuries. All this, however, came to be changed by two event*: the 
foundation of a school chiefly for theological studies, at Edessa {arc. 
A ii. 3(iS) ami She active efforts of Bishop Itabbuln (d. *j». 4513) to 
iiring the church of Edessa into line with those of the Empire, These 
two force*, on the present occasion, acted in contrary directions. Hie 
school, which hrnl been founded -icon after the abandonment of Nisibis 
to the Persians {363). had become a turnery of Antiochene thought, 
l?or some time I baa liad presided over it, and laboured hard at the 
translation and promulgation of the theology and exegesis of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, the real founder (a* i* sometimes stated) of Nes- 
tortanl-au. Rabbuk the bishop wa- an uncompromising Cyrilliaii. 
On his death Iba* wi» raised to the bishopric, and thence exerted 
his influence in the same direction as formerly, supported by a faithful 
and singularly able pupil, Barminas or Bursamna, who shared his 
fortunes and returned with him to Edessa after the (.omicil of ( lial- 
cedon. On the death of I has, however, there came a Monopbyrite 
reaction, Non tins, who had hell the see while Ibas was under a cloud, 
nmeiidri the episcopal throne (‘157). In his anxiety to purge the city 
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of NestoriamHoi (though Ibas hiiii anathEmati^tl Ncsttmus more t hriri 
®i^)i he made xl ci attack on the school, and banished a large number of 
M Persian teachera, i.c. of the orientals who hud kept by Ibas, Bar- 
came Lu Ni.dbis, now tinder Persian rule, and there devoted himself 
to the task of freeing the Syrian Church from the Western yoke, and 
ut combating Monophyrite doctrine. ]f will shortly appear how an 
unexpected him of events greatly agisted him in both these objects. 
What has chiefly to lv noticed here h that a few years after the Council 
of Chalcedony Nestorian* and Eutychian** or those to whom their adver¬ 
saries would respectively apply these name*, were in unstable equilibrium 
in various parts of the East, 

1V\ We now come to the fourth stage in the controversy* or series 
of con trovers ecs, which 3 Hath manifest and also enhance the religious dis¬ 
union of thill century ■ the attempt of the Emperor Zeno, along with 
the bishops of Constantinople and Alexandria, to bring ubiint a com¬ 
promise. A few words about the character and portion of each of the 
thri,^! parties in this attempt may fitly precede our examination of their 
policy to id the reason of its failure. 

Zcim the Isaurian (history lias forgotten his original name-—Taiusicu- 
dissa the son of Rusumbladeshis} wm son-in-law of I xt> l, and succeeded 
hits own infant -on Leu II lei 474* As to the part of his policy which 
concerns ug here* we have GibbonV uften-quoted remark that “ it is in 
ecdesiastical story that Zeno appears least contemptible^ We shall sec 
directly that this opinion is oj>eti to controversy. Hut there is no doubt 
that Zeno found himself in a very difficult position. Scarcely wits he seated 
on his throne when Basil iscus, brother of the Empress-dowager, rnisd 
an insurrection against hitn (475). and be went into exile. Madlisciis 
appealed to the Monnphysite subjects of the Empire, jmutheiimtiscd the 
Tnmcot Leo and the Council of Ckdccdcm, ami recalled the disaffected 
bishops, including Timothy the Cat and Peter the Fuller Ttw circular 
letter in which he stated this decision is a remarkable assert ion of the 
secular power over the Church. It was, however, of no lasting effect. 
The storm it aroused forced HiLsiliseus to countermand it. After about 
two yeans of banishment, Zeno fought ur bought his wny bock, I he 
bishojjs who had assented to the Encyclical of Biviiliscas nuidv very 
humble Eipology, and for a time it seemed ns if the Chnlrcdunmn settle- 
ment would prevail,. The fact that it did not, is to be attributed mainly 
Lo the bishop of Constantinople and Alexandria, Attuius and Peter. 

Aoicius who had succeeded Gennadi us (third after Anatolius} on thy 
episcopal throne of Constantinople in 471, was a man of supple character, 
forced by eircuni^uire* to appear as a champion of theological cause* 
rather than in the more congenial character of a diplomatist. He seems 
to have been drawn into opposition to BjlsiIIsceis, to whose nitasnre^ he 
had at lirst assented* then to have hem led the Opposition to them and to 
have earned the credit of the Anti-encyclical ^ituI of the final .surrender 
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During the long period of the schism* a good roam- effort# were mode 
for the restoration of pence, which proved Abortive by reason on the one 
hand of the high demands of the Roman see, w hich Always required the 
erasure of the name of Acariu# from the diptveks and oo the other, the 
growth in power and assurance of Eastern Monophvsitfciu. Anasl&ttus, 
Zeno's successor (491-518), generally bore a character tor piety Jind 
moderation, but towards the end of his life, when lie was very aged, 
appears to have been committed to a Monophyaite policy* He seems at 
least to have been regarded by the Monophysites of Inter days as friendly 
to their party* He was influenced in this direction by a refugee of great 
force of intellect and will, Severus the Pridian, formerly a pagan and 
a law yer* later an uncompromising Monophyrite, and head of the once 
“ headless party * to whom the Hcnoticon seemed not to go far enough. 
Under Ins influence, the people of Constantinople were agitated by the 
singing in church of the Tritagbm with addition, while thdr rivals 
shouted Peter's Tlicopaschite In its original form. Anastas in* shewed 
some firmness in withstanding the Roman demands, but he was im* 
fortunate in his dealings with hifl own patriarchs* The first of these, 
Euphemius, who was eager for peace with Rome, he degraded from 
office, only to replace him by another advocate (Maced oil ins) of the same 
causc^ and after Mneedonius in turn hod been degraded^ a patriarch was 
appointed (Tinsothcue) who gave no confidence to either party. With 
a large section of the people, Anastasias, in spite of bis eoiisciestioui 
devotion to duty, made himself intensely unpopular* He made a last 
attempt to come to an agreement with Pope llormisdiis, but it foiled an 
the same way os previous efforts* The tost of making terms with Home 
was left to his successor Jos tin, who became emperor in 518. A solemn 
ceremony was held in rehabilitation of the Council of Chalccdom Shortly 
after, legates arrived from the Pope, and union was restored oik the 
condition, formerly refused, of the erasure of AcnrW name from the 
diptychs. Strange to say the two patriarchs whom Anastasias had 
displaced for their Rome ward inclinations, were, in virtue of their 
schismatic appointment, struck off likewise. Zeno and Anastasias 
received u kind uf post-mortem excommunication. AlJ the leading 
members of Munuphysite and other heretical sect# were anathematized* 

The end of the schism can hardly be regarded as terminating the 
series of oontroverak# which are the subject of thi* chapter. Efiat and 
West were never again to be reunited with any cordiality. But now, 
for a time, the outward dissension cease*, nitd in the struggle not for 
distant with Vandals in Africa and Goths in Italy, the Empire repre¬ 
sents the side of the Catholic Faith against either persecuting or tolerant 
Ariatiism* 

Meantime, in the East, the lie no Lima and the semi-MuiioplipHtc 
policy of the Emperors had far-reaching result*. Mention has already 
been made of the school of Edesm, once presided over by I bos, 
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and of the reaction in (Isrhocne, after I bos' death, in a Monopkytdtc 
direction In 489 Zeno, regarding Edessa as still a hotbed of Nes- 
torianism, closed the school there. The result was that a good many 
scholar* migrated across the Perauui frontier to Nisibis where, os already 
stated, 1 tarsi]mas ™ bishop. In this city a very flourishing school was 
founded, in which the works of the great Antiochene doctors, Diodorus 
of Thvstu and Theodore of Mopsuestin, might be studied in peace, and 
where even the memory of Ncstorfis himself was honoured. Tbfi 
great episcopal see of the Persian Church had since 410 been fixed at 
8e!eucia-Ctesiphon, and the bishop (cathiding) of that see was fairly 
independent of those who* from his point of view* were regarded as the 
41 western fathers'" of the Syrian churches. Christians in Persia enjoyed 
peace and patronage, with intermittent persecution*, under the great 
kings of the Sos&anid dynasty. It seems to have beet] part oi the 
Nestorian policy of Barsumas to convince the king that Monophysittsm 
meant inclination to side with the Empire whenever war broke out* 
while Ne&torimustn was consistent with loyalty to Persia. I uder these 
circumstances* the Nestorcan Church in PdSjn and flourished. 

Beside its school at Nisibifip it had, in course of time, one at Seleueift, 
Its character was greatly determined by its monastic institution** It* 
missionary zeal marie itself felt in India and even in China. Altogether, 
though the time of its greatness was not of very long duration, it 
act]aired, by its intellectual and religious activity, a very respectable 
place among the Churches which the dissensions of the fifth century 
alienated from Catholic Christendom. 

While Christianity in Persia w m becoming Nefftorian, Syria w s* 
becoming Monophysite* The whole etoiy of the process does not 
fall within our present limits, but it may be remarked that the 
great organiser of the Monophysite communities both in Egypt 
and Syria, was Severus the Pisidian who held the a'e of Antioch from 
51^ till his deposition in 519, and whose active and productive life 
ended aljout 540. The reorganiser of the Monophysite Church after 
the persecution which followed the reunion of Home and Constantinople 
was Jacobus Baradacus, who died about 578* and from whom the 
Syrian Monophysites arc sometimes crdlod Jacobites. His history, 
howcver s does not concern us here. 

Historically viewed, the interest of these controversies lies not so 
much in the motives by which they were Inspired as in I he dissolutions 
and combinations to w hich they gave birth. # l7ie alienation of churches 
seems in many cases to be at bottom the alienation of peoples find nations* 
the religious difference supplying pretext rather tlian cause. And some¬ 
times the asserted cause of the dispute is lo&t sight of w hen the iliflerenee 
has been made permanent. So it was, apparently, with the Jacobi te- 
Syrian and the Ncstorian-Persian Churchy Also we may notice that 
the Christianity of the Copts has become more like a reversion, with 
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differences, to the popular religion of the old Egyptian* than mi 
elaboration of the principle of Cyril and Diosconu. And again the 
breach between Greek- 1 - and Latins was sure to break out again, however 
often the end&iiutunl dispute which had served us the occasion of a 
temporary alienation might be settled. The fruits of the disunion we 
have been examining became evident enough in the days of the 
Mahommedan invasions, yet had tilt actual occasions of the disunion 
been entirely absent, we can hardly feel sure that a united Christendom 
would have stood ready to repel the Saracen advance. Even if the 
Empire had never lost its unity, it could hardly have retained in 
permanent and loyal subordination the populations of Egypt and of 
the East. They hud I seen hut superficially connected with Byzantium, 
while, perhaps unconsciously, they remained under the sway of more 
ancient civilisations than those of Hdl&s and of Rome. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MONASTICISM 

Chkistiak' Moriasticisin was a natural outgrowth of the earlier 
Christian asceticism, which had its roots in the gtrepeL For it In now 
recognised that such Hayings as: “If thou wouldret be perfect, go sell 
that thou hart, and give to the poor v++ and mme, follow mc^ and: 
"There lire eunuchs, which mode themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven s sake: lie that is able to receive it t let him receive it M - anti the 
teaching of St Paul on celibacy, did as a matter of fact give an impetus to 
the tendency so common in seriously religious minds towards the practice 
of asceticism. These tendencies are clearly discernible among Christians 
from the beginning; and not only among the sects* but also in the 
great Church- Celibacy was the first and always the chief asceticism; 
but fasting and prayer, and the voluntary surrender of pofttesdons, and 
also works of philanthropy* were recognised exercises of those who gave 
themselves up to on ascetics] life. This was done at first without 
withdrawal from the world or abandonment of home or the ordinary 
avocations of life. At an early date female ascetics received ceclesiaidicai 
recognition among the virgins and widows* and there are ground* fur 
believing that at the middle of the third century there already were 
organised communities of wnmen—for in the life of Anthony we are 
told that before withdrawing from the w orld he placed his sister in a 
or house of virgins* the name later used for a nunnery. At 
this date there was nothing of the kind for men; but* at any rate in 
Egypt* the male ascetics used to leave their home* and dwell in hub in 
the gardens near the towns. For when* c. 27G* St Anthony left the 
world* it was this manner of life ho embraced at first, 

St Anthony was bom in middle Egypt about the year 250, When 
be was twenty* on hearing in diureh the gcwpel text w lf thou woulde&t 
be perfect,’" as cited above* he took the words as a pr&oriul call to 
himself and acted on them, going to practise the aacctical life among 
the ascetics who dwelt at his native place. After 15 years so spent, 
he went into complete solitude, taking up Ikh abode iti a deserted 
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fort at n place failed Pispir, on the Cftst lawk of the- Nik oppafiti" Uve 
I'ayum* now railed Der-ehMemun (c. £85). In tfiin retfval Anthony 
spent twenty years in the strictest seclusion. wholly given up to prayer 
and religious exerciser A number of those who wished to leail an 
ascetic life congregated around hint, desiring tJuit he should be their 
teacher and guide* At best he complied with their wishes and came 
forth fmui his seclusion, to become the inaiigumtor and first ©igantser 
of Christian mnnachbin. 

This event took place about the beginning of the fourth century— 
SO5 is the traditinmd date; only a few yearn later did IWhomiifS founds 
hi the fur >outh f the first Christian monastery properly so called. It 
will lie convenient to truce separately the two streams of monastic 
tradition that doweil respectively from the two great founders, Anthony 
and IWlmitii lis. 

The form of monuchbtn that drew its inspiration from St Anthony 
prevailed throughout Lower or Northern Egypt. All (dong the Nile to 
the north of Lycopolis (A scut), nnti in the adjacent deserts, and cm the 
sca-hoojti near Alexandria, there were at the end of the fourth century 
vast number* of monks sometimes living alone, sometime* two or three 
together* sometimes in large congregations—but even then the life was 
senii-ervtmtiml. Antonian monachism reached its greatest and most 
characteristic development in the deserts of Nitria and Scele p and it is 
here that we have the most abundant materials for forming a picture of 
the life of these monks. Palladio? nod Cation both lived in this district 
for many years during the last decade of the fourth century; St Jerome, 
Kiifinus and the writer of the Hwiaria Monackonm visited it; and 
they have left on record their impressions, Nitria, the present Wady 
Natron, is a valley round some nitre lakes lying out in the desert to 
the west of the Ntfe, sonic GO miles due south of Alexandria Those 
who began the monastic life here were Am nun and Macarius of Egypt, 
himself a disciple of Anthony. A few miles from Nitria was the desert 
called Eel I in from the number of hermits* cells that studded it, mid 
further away still* nut in the ** utter solitude^ vus the monistic settle¬ 
ment of Sccte. Hu firm* and the w riter of the Hutoria Monachorum 
describe Cell in; The cells stood out of sight and out of earshot of one 
another; only on the Saturday and Sunday did the monks assemble for 
the services; all the other time was spent in complete solitude, no one 
ever visiting another except in ca.se of sickness or for some spiritual 
need. Palladios says that 600 lived in Cellia. 

This was a purely eremitical life; hut in Nitria it was otherwise. 
The following b Palladium account, as lie saw it in !J90. 

44 In Mount Nitria 5000 monks dwell following different manners of 
life, each according to his power and desire; so that anyone could live 
alone, or with another, or with severs). In the mountain there are seven 
bakeries and a great church by which stand three palm trees* e&ch with 
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a whip hanging from it; one ia far the inonkn who miibetiAVfi ihcmselvi^, 
out 1 for thieves, und owe for cholVCO turners: so that anyone? who offended 
and was judged worthy of stripe*, embraced the palm tree and made 
amends by receiving on the bark the Used number at blows. bluse to 
the church is the guest house, and any guest who comes is entertain ed 
until he goes of hb owii accord, even if he ataj for two or three years. 
For the first week they let him stay in idleness, but after that they 
make him work, either in the garden or the hake-house or the kitchen. 
Or if he be a limn of portion they give him a book to read, but do not 
allow hin] to have intercourse with anyone till noon. Physicians dwell 
in this mountain:* and confectioners; they use wine, and wine is sold. 
They nil make linen with their hands, no that they have no meeds. And 
about three in the afternoon one may stand and hear how the psalmody 
arises from each habitation, and fancy oneself rapt aloft into 1 aradise* 
But they ocNemble at the church only on Saturday and Sunday. Palladius 
tells, too, of one Apollonius a merchant, who became a monk in Sitria, 
and being too old lo learn a handicraft^ purchased medicines and stores 
ut Alexandria and cared for till the brotherhood in their sickness for 
twenty years going the round of the cells from daybreak till three in 
the afternoon, knocking at the doors to sec if anyone was sick: and of 
another who on becoming a monk retained his money and devoted it 
wholly to works of hospitality towards the poor, the aged anti the 
inti mu and was judged by the father* to be equal in merit to his 
brother, who had dispossess^ himself of his belongings and given himself 
up wholly to a life of strict asceticism* 

What lias been said will bring out the special feature of this typo erf 
monastic rim—its vohmtnrinW: even when the monks lived together, 
there was nut any common life according to rule. A large discretion 
was left to cadi one to follow his own devices in the employment of 
his time and the practice of his asceticisms. In short, thb form of 
fiionachisui grew out of the eremitical life, and it retained its eremitical 
or sc in i -eremitical character even in the great monastic colonies of 

Nitria and Scetc. _ ^ 

We may now piss to the Pachouli an myitju'lii^fn dominant ill the 
southern port* of Egypt Puchomiuft was a pagan by birth ; ha wo* 
bom about 290, and beramc a Christian at the age of twenty. He 
adopted the eremitical life under Pidacmon, a hermit who lived by the 
Nile in tile diocese of Teiityre (Deiidcroh)* The legend of his call to 
be the creator of Christian renobi tici.il life is thus told by Palladios. 

u Pnchotiliu* was in an extraordinary degree a lover of naan kind and 
a lover erf the brotherhood. While he was sitting in Ins rave an tuigel 
appeared unto him and said: * Thou hast rightly ordered thy own life; 
needlessly therefore dost thou sit in the cave; come forth and bring 
together all the young monks and dwell with them, and legislate for 
them according to the exemplar I will give thee,' And he gave him 
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a bmMin tablet whereon was engraved the Hide." 'there follows what 
probably is the most authentic epitome of the curliest Christian Rule 
for Monks. 

St Fuchomitis founded his first monastery at Tabenniij near Dctidenih 
c ' 315-320, and by the lime of h» death in 540 his order counted nine 
monasteries of men and one of women, all situated between Panopolk 
(Akhmini) to the north anti Latopolis (Esndi) to the south, and peopled 
by some 3000 monks in all. After his death other monasteries were 
founded, one at Canopus near Alexandria, and severed in Ethiopia; *j 
that by the end of the century Palfodiua tells us there were 7000 
rachomian or Tabauwaiot monk*—St Jerome’s 50,000 mav safely be 
rejected. J 


I allndius visited the Pachoraian monastery at Eanopolis (AkhmTm) 
ami tin* left us what is by far the must actual and living picture of 
the daily life. He tell* us that there were 300 monks in this monastery, 
who practised all the handicrafts and out of their superabundant 
contributed to the support of nunneries and prisons. The servers of the 
week got up at daybreak and some worked in the kitchen while others 
laid the tables, getting them ready by the appointed hour, spreading on 
them loaves of bread, mustard leaves, olive *dnd, chei^, herbs chopped 
up. and pieces of meat for the old and titerick. “ And some come in and 
have their meal at noon, and others at 1 or at S or at 3 or at 5, or in the 
late evening, and others every second day. And their work was in like 
fashion : one workedI m the fields, another in the garden, another in the 
smithy, another iu the bakery, another at carpentry, another at fulling, 
miotlier at basket-making, another in the lanyard, another at shoe- 
muking, another at tailoring, another at calligraphy; he mentions also 
that they keep camels and herds of swine: he adds that they lean: 

■ ,7 .T t , hc Scriptures, From the Rule if appear* that they 

assembled in the church four times a day, and approached Communion 
on Saturday and Sunday. 

?y f h T f constituted and ind«d highly organised 

eenobi tied life, the day being divided between a fixed routine of d.urrh 

ZZ\Ti^ T , l ’™ rk *™»»J y undertaken ns an integral 

betw*U P ct C; He TJ ICS nn<? ° f the 111041 diHLrenecs 

a een Pudiomian and An toman nuniachkms. In the latter the 

reference* to work are few, and the work in of a sedentary kmd,commnuIv 

^ ket-making and hiren-weaving, which could be carried on in the cell"; 

,,.7 w “**« undertaken merely in order to supply the nectaries 

contemolarinr! 1 USt *"* U B ^ nt ^ P™V*r or 

F^ mnd ° r ^ <>f t}K ' UMc ' picfeire of the* 

ruheiman monastery, on the otJier hand, is that of a busy weU 

eS^’iS/T"W ,ur J in B*>gn«:u It .iral colony, in which the daily religious 

wal o b Z l! r f 7^ did nut ™He, the daily labour that 
* so large an dement of the hfc : and so this picture is of extraordinary 
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value. Whatever may be thought of the life led by the hermit-* or 
quasi-hermite of northern Egypt, there w ill hardly lie two opinion* to 
the strexmousnefl* and virility of the ideal aimed at by St Pachntmns + 
The Antomnu ideal is the one that (even in accentuated forms) has been 
in all ages dominant in the East, mid it was the form *?f moiuuhisni 
first propagated throughout Western Europe. It was not the least 
of St Benedict's contributions to Western luomtehistn that he introduced, 
with the modifications called tor by differences of climate and national 
character, a type of nionoiihism more akin to the Fachomimi, in which 
work of one kind or another, utsdertaken lor its own sake, forms juj 
essential part of the life. 

Having thus traced in the briefest maimer the external phenomena 
of the earliest Christian inumiehism, we must &ay a word chi its inner 
spirit. The theory or philosophy of primitive Christian nionariiism 
finds its fullest: expression in CssafeaV Collations, These are 21 con* 
femes of considerable length, whidi purport to lx? utterances of 
several of the most prominent of the Nitriot and Beetle monk*, made in 
response to queries and difficulties put by Cossian himself and his frit rid 
Gemiaout, who lived for a number of years in Bette between 'UK) mid 
400. The Collations were not written till 25 year- later, and the 
question has been raised how- far they reproduce actual discourses 
uttered by the various monks named ; or are compositions of CassifttiV* 
a literary device for presenting tlie teaching and ideas current in Scete. 
In any case, there can lie no reo^onabk 1 doubt that they do faithfully 
represent the substance: and spirit of that teaching—and this is all that 
is of historical iin|x>rtexice. Capstan puis into the foreground* in his 
find Collation s an exposition of the purpose or scope of the monastic 
life; Abbot Moses declares it to be the attainment of Purity of Heart* so 
that the mind may rest fixed on God and divine things; for this purpose 
only are fastings, watchings* meditation of Scripture, solitude, privations 
to he undertake!i: mich ascetirisuiM arc nut perfection, but only the 
instruments of perfection. This conference supplir> tin key to the 
fundamental conception of the monastic state. It i* a systematic and 
ordered attempt to exercise the tendencies symbolised by I lie terms 
Mysticism and Asceticism—two of the most deeply rooted religious 
instincts of the human heart, hut which beyond most others need 
regulation and coniruL Egyptian umriFuehtsm was pmhuhly at its 
highest point of development ulimit the year 400* just when (Clarion and 
Palladium came in contact with it. Without accepting the probably 
apwrvpha] figures given by some of the authorities there cun lx? no 
doubt that there were at that date very many thousands of monks in 
Egy pt, And the original enthusiasms and spirituality of the movement 
etiU, on the whole, held sw ay. But with the fifth century the decay set 
in, which has gone on progressively till our day. The Egyptian monks, 
who liud been the great adherents of the Catholic faith in the Arian 
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tinits, became the chief supporters of Ibosamte in making the Egyptian 
Oiurch Mraopbyrite. As the Mnhn?nmedati invasion swept over Egypt 
the monasteries were in great measure destroyed, and Egyptian inom's. 
ticwm has ever since been gradoaEy dying out; at the present day onlv 
a few monasteries survive, and the institution is in a moribund condition. 
unK’.ss ->oiutf lei k lookcti-for ft viva] c&me nbotit. 

When we pass from Egypt to the oriental lands, we find that 
in talestim-monastic life was introduced from Egypt by iiilnrion carlv 
in the fourth century. He had l**n a disciple of Anthuny, and the life 
he led ,n 1 ulutme was purely eremitical, There are tmres of renobitw 
monasteries m Palestine during the fourth century, especially those 
wtiiblishwl under Western influences —*3 by St Jerome and Paula, Hnfitms 
and the two Melanias. But the glimpse* of Palestinian moaadutU) 
at the end of the ccntuiy given us by Palladium b the Uusiac History, 
1 ‘oveal the tml that it remained in Urgu niraicre ercraiticaL 

In Syria and Mesopotamia, whether in the Roman or in the Persian 
tern tones, there was at the beginning of the fourth cen tury w hat 
appeal* to have been an indigenous growth of asceticism analogous 
to the pre-monastic asceticism round in Egypt and elsewhere. The 
institution 1 was known as the “Sons of the CdyemmC and the member 
were bound to celibacy and the Usual asectient practices, hut they were 

TVr l TT?C r ? IL ; A ' Vl * h( -^ #>* <'f from Aphraate* 
(r. &#}) and Knhbuln, bidmp of Edcran u century later* wrote a code 

ofrepktions for priests and Sons of the Covenant. As he wrote atsu 
a Rule for monks, it seems dear that the Serna of the Covenant did not 
develop into a monastic system, but the two institutions existed ohm-- 
Mfk »t each other till at any rate the middle of the fifth century.. The 
beginmrigs of monachism proper in the Syrian lands are difficult to 
rate It is probable that, the story of Eiigcnlus, who was said to have 
introduced monasticism from Egypt in the early years of the fourth 
wntury, must be rejected as legendary. Theodoret opens hu Hvtoria 
Rehmom, or lives of the Syrian monks, with an account p f one Jacob 
who lived as a hermit near Xmbi* before 335 ; but as this was a century 
before iheodorets time, the facts must remain somewhat doubtful. 
He gives account* "f a number of Syrian monks in tins end 
ol the fourth century and the beginning 0 f the fifth: moat of 
ttrm were hermits; and even when dndples gathered around them, 
the life continued to be strongly individualistic and eremitical. This 
ha., contained to tie the tendency of Syrian mouadiism, t>oth Xcrtorian 
anil Munopliysite. Cenubit^al life was commonly only the find stage 
of a monk * career; the goal aimed at was to I* » hermit ; after 11 for 
yeii«dw-h monk withdrew to a cel! at a distance- from the monastery, to 
b c m ^litilde, frequenting the monastic dumb only on Sunday* mM 
feasts Rabbula » Admonitions for Monks (c. 425) are of great interest: 
b. lays down that no one is thus to become a henuit until he ha* been 
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proved in & monastery for n tonsidi'niblt* time. Thu following regulation 
i s of special interest- “Those who have been mad*.* priests and draewis 
in the monasteries, and have been entrusted with churches in the villages, 
shall appoint to superiors thow who are able to rule the brotherhood: 
and they themselves shall remain in charge of their churches." The 
practice hen indicated, of monks serving churches, is probably unique 
in the East; it hit* bean done in the West In Inter times, hut has 
ulwavs been regarded ns abnormal. 

Thus while in Egypt the tendency was to abandon the eremitical life 
for the cvoobitieol, in Syria the opposite tendency set in. In another 
respect, too, Syrian mtaiflchisdi developed along lines different from those 
that prevailed in Egypt. Egyptian monks practised, it»true, austerities 
and mortifications of the severest kind; but they were what may be 
calk’d natural, as prolonged alwiioezicc from food and sleep, exposure to 
heat and cold, silence and solitude, heavy labour and physical fatigue. 
In Syria on the contrary austerities of a highly artificial character 
betaine the vogues; the extraordinary life of the pillar hermits, who 
abode for years on the summits of pillars, at once presents itself in 
illustration. Theodoret mid the other authorities speak as if it Were a 
common practice, that monks should carry continually fastened to their 
bucks great stones or iron weights—Rnhbula forbids this except to 
boronU Sowmcn tells us of a kind of Syrian monk called u Grazers," 
who used to go out into the fields at meal-times and cat grow like cattle. 
A good picture of the lines on which Syrian muuachism settled down 
after the sixth century is afforded by Thomas of Margw’s “ iksik of the 
(I overt; ors." or history of the great Ncstorian monastery of Beth Ahhv 
in Mesopotamia. 

All the evidence shews that the ingrained oriental hankering after 
asceticism, still found in Hindu fakirs, averted itself in Syrian niona- 
chistn from the bcgini)ing,antl it lias thereat all times teen a characteristic 
feature of the system. 

Mon i is tic is ni seems to have mode its entry into Greek speaking lands 
from the East. It find appears in the Roman province of Armenia in 
connexion with Eustathius of Sebastc, c. B30-340. The claim has been 
made, indeed, that monasteries were* established in Constantinople by 
Constantine, hut this must be regarded a* legend; there probably were 
none there before the end of the fourth century. Tile monasticUm of 
Eustathius was of a highly ascetk-nl character, with strongly developed 
Munich.'w.'Jin tendencies, which were* condemiu.il at the Council of Gangm, 
r. ft40. Similar in character, but carrying the same tendencies to still 
greater extremes, were the Messaltans or Euebitae, in 1 uphlngpiua, 
descrilasl by Kpiplianiiis, 

The real father of Greek niowuchism was St Basil, After spending 
« yemr in viriting the monks of Egypt and Syria, he retired, c. SGO, to a 
luiielv spot near Neoeacsarea in I’ontus, and there began to lead a 
in, rvm. 
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monastic life with the disciples who quickly gathered round him. Mis 
conniption of the monastic life was in many important point* a 
new departure, and it proved epoch -making in the history of muiia- 
diistn: it has continued to this day the fundamental conception of 
Greek and Slavonic m Gnosticism ; and St Ik:indict, though he borrowed 
more in matter of det&i! from Cass ion, in matter of principles and ideas 
owed more to St Basil than to any other monastic legislator Thus in 
the monasticism of both Beat end West, St Basil's ideas still live on. 
For this reason it will be proper to give a some what foil account of his 
monastic legislation. The materials arc to be fount] chiefly in the two 
sets of Hides (the Longer and the Shorter), the authenticity of which i* 
now recognised, and in certain of his Letters, supplemented by letters of 
St Gregory N'ludiuizcn to him. 

St Basil s eoistraetion of the monastic life was fully cenobitietd, in 
this respect advancing beyond that of St Pachomius. In the Pachouli an 
system the monks dwelt in different bouses within tile monastery pre¬ 
cincts; the meals were nt different hours; and oil assembled in the 
church only for the greater services. But St Basil established a common 
roof, a common table, and common prayer always % so that we meet here 
for the first time in Christian monastic legislation the idea of the 
ctnobium, and common life properly so called. Again, 8t Basil de¬ 
clared against even the theoretical superiority of the eremitical life 
over the cenobidcal Me asserted the principle tlwt monks should 
endeavour to do good to their fellow men; and in order to bring 
works of charity within reach of his monks, orphanages were established! 
separate from the monasteries but dose at hand and under the care of 
the monks, in which apparently children of both sex®* were received. 
Boys also were taken into the monasteries to be educated, and not with 
the view of their Ijecoming monks. Another new feature in St Basil'■* 
conception of the monastic life was his discouragement of excessive 
asceticism; lie enunciated the principle that work is of greater value 
than austerities, anil drew the conclusion that fasting should not be 
practised to such an extent os to be detrimental to work. All this 
represents a new range of ideas. 

The following is an outline of the actual daily life j n St Basil's 
monasteries. A period of novitiate or probation, of indeterminate length, 
had to lie passed, at the end of which a profession of virginity was mode, 
but uu monastic vow# were taken: Palladium, writing in 4!£0, says in 
the Prologue to the Luutuu History, that it is tetter to practise the 
monastic life freely, without the constraint of a vow. But though there 
were no vows, St Basil's monks were considered to be under n strict 
obligation of persevering in the monastic life, and of abiding in their 
own monastery. Their time was divided between prayer, work, and the 
„ in ^ Holy Scripture, lbuy rose for the common psaluiodv while 
H was still night and chanted the divine praises till the dawn; sis times 
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each day did they assemble in the church fur prayer. Their work 
held labour and fanning—St Gregory Nasrian/cm speaks of the ploughing 
and vine-dressing, the wood-drawing and ^tune-hewing, the planting and 
draining* 'Hie food and clothing, too, the housing and all the con¬ 
ditions of life, he describes as being eoarac and rough and austere. 
The monastic virtues of obedience to the superior, of personal poverty, 
of self-denial, and the cultivation of the spiritual life and of personal 
religion, a re insisted on. 

The Haitian form of mocuichihm was the one tliat spread in the 
adjacent provinces of Asia Minor and in Armenia; and under the 
influence of the Council of Chalcedon, which passed several canons 
regulating the monastic life, and of the civil law, it gradually mode its 
way and became recognised throughout the Greek portion of the 
Empire as the official form of monastic life. But the Eastern tendency 
towards the practice of extreme austerity and the eremitical life ha* 
always straggled to find expression, and to this day there are hermits on 
Mount Athos and at other monastic centres of the Orthodox Church. 

In the fifth century the Holy Land became the head centre of Greek 
monachism, and monasteries of two kinds arose in considerable numbers. 
There were the cenobia, or monasteries proper t where the life was 
according to the lines laid down by St Basil; and there were the lanraa, 
wherein a send-eremitical life was followed, the monks living in separate 
huts within the enclosure. St Saba*, a Cappadocian* was the great 
organiser of this manner of life—he founded no fewer than seven Jaunm 
in Palestine, and drew' up a 7)t/pieon or code of rules for their guidance. 
Sabas was appointed Exarch of all the Lauras of Palestine, while his 
compatriot and contemporary Theodosius became Archimandrite of all 
the cenobia of Palestine. Under the stress of the Origenistic controversy 
and of the Arab invasion Palestinian monaehism waned, and in the 
seventh century the centre of gravity of Greek monasticism shifted 
to Constantinople, where in the early years nf the ninth century it 
underwent a reorganisation at the hands of Theodore, abbot of the 
monastery of the Studiuin. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
centre of gravity again shifted, this time to Mount Atho*, where it had 
ever since remained. 

Since the time of Theodore the Studite Greek and Slavonic m (ma¬ 
chism ha* undergone little changer it i& tiLill St Barilo inonachum, hut 
the dements of hart! labour and of works of charity have been almost 
wholly eliminated from the life, and intellectual work has not, m m 
the Wttstp taken their place on any Large scale—indeed, it lias usually 
been discouraged ; so that for the (Hist thousand years Greek mid 
Slavonic monks have been almost wholly given up, in theory at any 
rate, and in great measure ill practice too, to a life of purely devotional 
contemplation- ITiey do not call themselves Bfisrlians, but simply 
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Monks, find St Basilb Hules scarcely hold a leading place in the code 
of monastic legislation that regulates thrir life. 

While the monastic system was in its primitive unorganised state it 
lent itself to certain obvious abuse*. Anyone who chose could become 
a hermit and live according to his own devices. Impostor* and charlatan* 
under the guise of pretended austerities deceived the simple ami lived 
upon alms received on false pretences. These abuses seem to have 
attained a great magnitude in Syria at tbe middle of the fifth century* 
if we may judge from the vigorous protests of Isaac of Antioch \ hut 
they existed everywhere. They led to the gradual regulating of the 
monastic life and the subjecting of the monks to the authority of the 
bishops. In this way a body of legislation, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
grew up, which restricted the voluntariness of the system T and made it 
an integral part of the general polity of both Church and State. This 
** ecclcskwtidsing" of the monk* often deplored; hut it was part of 
the inevitable march of events and a condition of the continued existence 
of the institution. In the fifth and aixth centuries other tendencies 
made themselves felt, and the monks in great numbers became embroiled 
in the ecclesiastical politics and the theological controversies of the time. 
Sometimes they were on the orthodox side, sometimes on the heterodox; 
but on whatever side they stood, they were only too often violent and 
fanatical, and some of the moat discreditable epistales of Church history 
in those days were the work of Eastern monks—as the murder of 
Flavian at the Bobber Synod of Ephesus, 

Ik'fore we pass to the West* it will he well to speak of the mm* in 
Egypt and the East It Hjih already been said at the beginning of 
this chapter, when speaking of the pre-monastic Christian ascetics, 
that communities of women existed at an earlier date than com¬ 
munities of men—in Egypt as early as the middle of the third 
century. The records of Egyptian monaehism agree in representing 
women a* taking part in great numbers in every phase of the monastic 
movement There were women who lived as hermits and ns recluses, 
abut up in tonihs; there are various stories of women disguising them¬ 
selves ilh men and living in monasteries, and being discovered only after 
death. Paehomius founded two nunneries, one, under liis sister* at 
rahenniri* the other, which mimtjcrcd 400 nun*, near Panopolis 
(Akhmim): and after his death many others were founded in his order. 
Tlie famous Coptic ahlmt Semiti of A tripe governed a great commu¬ 
nity of nuns in addition to the monks of the White Monastery. We 
learn from Palludui* that at the end of the fourth century there were 
numerous nunneries in all parti of monastic Egy pt, and llie glimpse* he 
lets m see of their inner life are graphic and intercsting H He tells u* of 
one Dorothea who had the spiritual charge of a nunnery, and used to 
sit at a window overlooking the convent, u keeping the peace among the 
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n«ns~; also qf an old unit, Mother Talks, superiors of a convent 
at Antirtoe, so bdqved by her nuns that there was no need of a key in 
that convent, as in others, to keep the turns from wondering, u as they 
were fast tied by love of her.’" 

In Syria there were at the beginning uf the fourth century “Daughters 
of the Covenant,^ 1 analogous to the “Sons of the Covenant/ 1 spoken of 
above. Whether they led a full community life is uncertain; but in one 
of fttthbuk'a regulations, at the beginning uf the fifth century, it is 
prescribed that “Son* or IJaughterH of the Covenant who fall from their 
estate be sent to the monasteries for penance/* which implies the 
existence of convents of women. In all probability there were in Syria, 
as else where, fully organised nunneries, though there Ls not much 
Syrian evidence concerning them. Certainly in Palestine at this time 
there were many convent* of women, including those established under 
the inti lie tire of the Roman ladies Paula and EuNtochiiim and the 
Melania*, When St Baal began his hi onus tic life nhout 360, his mother 
and sister were already lining in a community of nuiin in the i in mediate 
vicinity, with a river between them; and throughout (x reek-speaking 
Christ Liidmn, in Asia Minor and above all in Constantinople, women 
practised the monastic life hardly less than uien. No Eastern nun*, 
however, have at any time devoted themselves til external work* of 
charity like the modem active congregation* of women in the West* 

There L$ a considerable body of evidence shewing that the asectica) 
life was pursued in the Wesfb—notably at Carthage and Rome—as in 
the East, before the introduction of monos ticbin proper; bit! there is 
no sufficient reason for questioning the tradition that at tributes tlie 
knowledge of the monastic life in Western Europe to the influence of 
St Athanasius. In the year 339 be tame to Rome, accompanied by two 
Egyptian monks, and thus spread in the City anil its neighbourhood the 
knowledge of the manner of life that was then being practise!I in Egypt. 
Many candidates presented themselves*, and we learn from Ambrose, 
Jerome and Augustine that in the lost quarter of the fourth century 
there were numerous monasteries of men and of women in Rome. Among 
the high-born patrician ladies the movement hat! a great vogue and 
became *o fashionable that an agitation against it arose* of which 
St Jerome Imd to bear the brunt Those ladies, brought up in every 
luxury,gave up all tidings and aarrendered themselves to lives of hardship 
and devotional exercises. The mast famous of them, as Paula and 
Melania, even left Rome and went to the Holy Ijrnd where they 
established sisterhoods Monasteries rapidly spread over Central and 
Southern Italy, and the island* of the Tyrrhenian Sea were peopled by 
hermits. In North Italy, too, monasteries existed by the end of the 
fourth century at the chief critics—at Ac|uiteln, where Rutin us ami 
Jerome were trained in the monastic life; at Milan, where Ambrose hod 
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a great mnansterv of men; at Ravenna and Pavia and many other 
towns- 

Eusebius, bishop uf Vcrcclli (d, 371 ) f introduced a change in the idea 
nf the monistic life that merits for him a more prominent place among 
monastic legislators than is commonly accorded to him: he cumbined 
the clerical and monastic states, making the clerics of his cathedral live 
together in community According to the monastic rule. This was the 
starting-point of the practice destined to prevail both in West and Eaal, 
whereby monks ils by ordinary role become priests* though it was several 
centuries before the custom was established. 

It whs in the form initiated by Eusebius at Vcrcclli that the monastic 
life was introduced into Africa by St Augustine on his return from Italy 
in 388. In 891 he was ordained presbyter at Hippo and established a 
community of clerics living together according to rule \ azsd when in 
896 he became bishop of Hippo, he continued to follow the same manner 
of life along with his clerics. Several bishops went forth from this 
community to other sees, and in most cases they established similar 
monasteries of clerics in their episcopal cities. This union of the 
clerical and monastic lives was widely prevalent in Africa, and it became 
the exemplar both of the institution of secular canons in the Carolitigion 
reform * and of that uf canon* regular* or August ininn canons in the 
Hilddmuidm-. 

Monasteries of the type normal in thow day* also arose in Africa, 
In the times of TertuUian and Cyprian veiled virgins were recognised; 
hut it is doubtful whether they had developed into a proper monastic 
system before St AugustineV time, During his episcopate there certainly 
w^ere many nunneries* one being presided over by his sister; and hi* 
Letter £11—the only authentic 14 Rule of St Augustine ™—wus written 
fur the guidance of a nunnery. Thus in the early year** of the fifth 
century monachism was strong and flourishing in the African Church. 

The beginnings of Spanish monachism are obscure* and the records 
scanty. The first reference is a canon uf the t mincil of Zaragoza in 
380* forbidding clerics to become monks: this shews that the monastic 
institute must by tliat date have spread considerably in Spain; but there 
(seems to be no extant evidence of the existence of a monastery in Spain 
till the beginning of the sixth century. There is a tradition that then 
one iXmatus carried mnnasticism from Africa into Spain; but the name* 
to 1 m* associated with early Spanish moiutchism are Martin, bishop of 
Braga, a Fanil annul and the apostle of the Arlan Sueves, w ho died ill 
^8U, and FnictucMUA* also bishop uf Braga, about a century later* The 
, latter whs the gruat organLser and propagator of monaebism in the 
Peninsula* establishing several muijjisteries and writing (probably) two 
rules fur their guidance. It is chiefly from these rules that we get 
glimpse* of the earlier Spanish monachism. It seems to haw been a 
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can]]non practice for a man to cull his house a ** monastery ^ and to live 
in it with hi* wife* children end servants: against this abuse* and other** 
St Fructuosus legislate*. One feature of his Rule i* unique: it contains 
a pact between the abbot arid monks, whereby the latter bind themselves 
to the performance of the dirties of the monastic life under the abbot* 
and empower him to inflict specified punishments for certain offence*; 
and on the other hand reserve to themselves* in cast the abbot should 
act in an arbitrary of tyrannical way, the right of appeal to other abbots 
or to the bishop. St Fructuosiis lived a century after St Benedict”* 
death; but throughout the Gothic period there is no trace of Benedictine 
zdannehism in Spain. In the extant rules of Spanish origin—those of 
Leander, of Isidore^ and of Fructuosus—it is possible to discern certain 
reminiscences which betray a knowledge of the Benedictine Rule; but 
Mabillon greatly exaggerate* their significance. Theae rules arc iti no 
sense declaration* or commentaries on St Benedict's, and Spanish 
monachism was not at all Benedictine before the time of the Christian 
Reconque*L Early Spanish monnclmm was indigenous, and it retained 
its individuality tiU the fall of the Gothic kingdom. Our only 
glimpses of it have to be obtained through these Inter rules, and so it 
has been necessary to curry our view forward beyond the strict limits of 
this survey, It may be doubted whether monasteries were numerous In 
the Gothic period; the Council* of Toledo throughout the seventh century 
used to be attended by fifty or sixty bishops; but there were never 
more than ten abbots present, and often only six, or five, or four. 

We have little information concerning the origins of inonachLstn in 
the Keltic lands* though the system played a prominent part in the 
Christianizing of most of them, it seem* that the earliest Keltic 
monasteries were missionary stations, closdy connected with the tribal 
system. St Patrick, who hod passed some year* os a monk in Lerins 
(zee below), built np the Irish Church in large measure on a monastic 
framework, and this initial tendency became more and more accentuated, 
till the bishop* came to lie subordinated to the abbots of the great 
monasteries. Our first definite knowledge of an organised cenohitacnl 
life in Ireland comes to us from the* sixth century, during the course of 
wliich several great monasteries were established in various parts of the 
island, some of them counting more than a Ihoiistuid monks. Hut any 
full knowledge of early Irish monavhism has to he gathered, not on 
Irish soil* but from the documents connected with St Col uni tm* who 
towards the end of the sixth century established a great monastery in 
the island of Iona or Hy, the missionary influence whereof spread over 
southern Scotland and northern England; and from the docu inputs 
connected with St Columbauun* who early In the seventh century founded 
a number of Irish monasteries in Central Europe. St Co! urn ban 11 s” Rule 
i* the only Irish monastic rule, properly su called, that ha* come down 
to us from the early period of Irish monachkm: it wo* not composed 
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in Ireland, but undoubtedly it embodies the Irish traditions of nioirnsticism 
mid ascetic*! discipline. Irish cenobitical life as seen in these documents, 
wjw one of extreme rigor and austerity. At all times the eremitical life 
hud a great vogue in Keltic monachism ; and in spite of all difficulties 
of climate, the Irish hermits successfully rival led in their extraordinary 
pen Alices anil austerities and vigils, the hermits of Egypt, and even 
those of Syria. In Ireland, where tlie population continued purely 
Keltic, tlie Irish rules and Irish inoiiasticism maintained themselves 
throughout the Middle Ages; hut in England and on the Continent, 

rt they came into contact with populations Teutonic or teutonixed, 
they succumbed before tbe ltoman Rule of St Benedict. 

Gaul is the country of \\ estem Europe in which early inonachism 
was most widely propagated mid nourished most, and for which the 
revolt!* of pre-Benedictine run inch ism are the most abundant. It is 
siiid that St Athanasius introduced the knowledge of the monastic lifi 
at Frier during his exile there (ii3C-7); and the well-known story 
oi St Augustine's conversion shews that before the end of the century 
there were monks living an eremitical life there, 

but it is with the name of St Martin of Toms that the beginnings 
of Gallic monadusm are rightly associated. A Pa tin mi tan by race, bom 
early in tilt fourth century, he had practised the monastic life for some 
years iwJbre becoming bishop of Tours in 37S. Nearly ten years earlier he 
had established a monastery near Poitiers, and on becoming bishop of Toun* 
he formed one just outside of his cpUcop*l dty, at the pirn* afterwards 
called Marmout.iT. Here ho gathered together eighty monks, and lived 
with them a life nf great solitude and austerity. They dwelt singly in caves 
and huts, meeting only tor the church services find for meals ; they fasted 
rigorously and prayed long-it wn indeed a reproduction of the life of 
the E^yptimi monks. Our iinformation oonctmin^ this earliest Gallic 
uionathhim is mainly derived from the writings of St Martin's biographer, 
Sulpitius Secerns, and from his correspondence with Si Paulum* of \o|« 
Emm these sources we learn that by the end of the fourth century 
monasteries and monks and nuns were already numerous nut onlv in the 
province uf Tours, but in Rouen and the territory tliat afterwanls 
became Normandy and Picardy. 

I'he begthtmig of the fifth century witnessed the Iimugumticm of 
monad) ism in Provence, at Marseilles under the influence af .lohn 
( aHsian, ftJid in the island of Leri ns under that of I Innnmtua I’roni 
l^riu* went forth a number of monk-bishops, who throughout tbe fifth 
and *ixtb centuries, by the monasteries they set up in their episcopal 
cities, and by the monastic rules they composed for their government 
spread far and wide through south-eastern Gaul the inHuenw and ideas 
ut lA-nns. In other parte of Gaul, too, monasteries arose in the fifth 
century, tbe most famous being Condat in the Jura mountains. 

After the Frankish conquest of Gaul and under the early Mere- 
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vingian kings the monastic movement continued throughout the sixth 
century to spread all over Frankland. A twofold tendency set in—one 
towards relaxation of life and observance; the other towards the 
eremitical life and the extremes! forms of asceticism, such as are met 
with among the Syrian hermit*. Gregory’ of Tours gives numerous 
examples of hermits* especially in Auvergne* who In their fantastic 
austerities equalled those of Syria; and hiss evidence is corroborated by 
other document*. It was not till the seventh century that Benedictine 
motinchiAin got a foothold in Gaul, and about the same time 
St Culumbanma imported his Hide and manner of life from Ireland, 
For a time the three forms of iiionachism—the old Gallic, the Coiimt- 
banian, mid the lSenedictine—existed side by side in Gatti In order to 
understand why the Benedictine gradually and inevitably supplanted 
the earlier inonaehismH in France, in Italy, ami in England, and weia 
destined to become the only monachim of Teutonic Europe* it is 
necessary to survey the character of the earlier types. The early African 
and Spanish monachisms were swept away by Vandals and Moors; the 
Irish remained insular and isolated from tlie great currents of monastic 
development; so that Italy, France and England are the countries m 
which the transformation of the earlier tyjns of Western nmnadiisfll 
into the Benedictine was worked out* 

It hzis to Ih; remembered that in those days neither in the ^ eat 
nor in the East, outside the Fiieboiiiian system, was there anything 
resembling the present Western idea of different li Orders of monks— 
there was only the monastic order. Monasteries were autonomous, each 
having its own practices anil its own rule,, or selection of rules, depending 
unlit]] y on the abbots choice. Before St Benedict-* time there were 
current in the West translation* of certain Eastern rules that of 
Fftdnrniin, translated by Jerome; tluit of Bzedh tnuielated by RuKnus; 
anil a rule at tributes! to Macarius. There was a rule made up out of 
the writings of Caspian; there was St Augustine^ le tter lNo, U on 
the government of a nunnery* It 1 * doubtful whether Honor&tus of 
Leritis wrote a rule. The only extant Western rules, properly so called, 
which arc certainly earlier than St Benedict's, are that of Cacsanus of 
Arles for monks and his somewhat longer rule for nuns; but these are 
quite short, and not one of Um rules that mine into contact with 
St Benedict's in his own times or for a century afterwards, not even the 
Hide of Culumbanus could claim to lie an ordered and practical code of 
laws regulating the life and working of a monastery - llii* 1st Benedicts 
Rule pre-eminently was; and the fact that it supplied so great a want 
doubtless wo* one of the chief reason* why it suppIanteiUd! its rivals. 
But there was another and still more powerful iwt/on : St Benedict 
was the man who adapted inonastlcinm to Western t/eus and W estem 
need*. Monastic-ism in Italy and Gaul was an Haste^fj importation, and 
up to St Benedict it bore the marks of its origin. Tlie life of the hermits 
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af the Egyptian deserts, with their prolonged fasts and vigils and their 
other bodily austerities, was looked upon as the highest idea]—the true 
ideal—of the monastic life; and the monks of Italy and Gaul endeavoured 
to emulate a manner of life hard enough in oriental climes, hut doubly 
hard in Western Europe. This straining after severe bodily austerities 
can clearly be discerned in the fragmentary records that have survived 
of pre-Benedictine inonachbm in Italy and France, where the practice of 
a purely eremitical life was very common. 

St Benedict, while recognising the eremitical life, says definitely that 
he legislates for uenobites only; moreover he did away with the oriental 
spirit of rivalry in asceticism, whereby the monks used to vie with one 
another in their mortifications. St Benedict laid down the principle 
that all should live by the Hole and conform themselves in all things to 
the life of the community; find even during Lent* when the undertaking 
of some extra mortification w m recommended* it was all to be under the 
abbots control. Moreover the common community life which St Benedict 
established in his monasteries, was not one of great severity: a hard life 
it was of course* and one of self-denial; but if judged by "the ideals and 
ideas current in his day, his Rule must have appeared to his contemporaries 
to be in the matter of diet, of deep, of work, and of hours of prayer, 
nothing else than what he describe it—“A little rule tor beginners." 
I tali mi JLitd French monks were- at that time trying to live up to 
ideals that were impossible for ti^t in the Western lunch, and the 
general failure- was producing ft widespread disorganisation and decay, 
St Benedict came and eliminated these incongruous Eiwtem elements* 
and imult 1 a reconstruction of the monastic life admirably suited to 
Western, and especially to Teutonic, conditions. To this must be 
attributed in greatest measure the success achieved by his Rule. 

St Benedict; was laom in Nureia, near Spoleto* probably about the 
year 4h0; he was of a noble 1 tiibrian family, and he was sent to Rome 
to follow the courses in the schools. The licentiousness there prevalent 
mode him determine to withdraw not only from Rome, but also from 
the world, and to become a monk. Full of this idea he fled away from 
Rome to the Sabine hills, and buried himself in a ctlvc overlooking Nero's 
artificial lake on the Anio at Subiaco* forty miles from Home. It is 
probable that he was not a mere boy, but a youth nld enough to have 
become enamoured w ith a lady in Rome: consequently the date was within 
ii few years of 500 t there can be no doubt that the Sucro Speco at 
Subiaco Is the cave i nimbi ted by St Benedict during the first years of 
hb monastic life* its solitude was complete, and the w ild severe grandeur 
of the surrounding scenery was well calculated to inspire his young heart 
with deep religious feeling. In this cave he lived tor three yearn, only ft 
single monk of a monastery in the neighbourhood knowing of his 
existence and applying him with the necessaries of life. It in not a 
little remarkable that he who was destined to turn Western monos tiei^m 
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definitely away from the eremitical idea], should himself, as a matter of 
course, have gone to live os a hermit on determining to become a monk : 
it nu only after very thorough personal experience of the hermit's life 
that St Benedict decided it was not to be for his disciples. 

In another matter also did he tum his hack on his own early ideas: 
after passing three years of solitude in his cave, hi* existence gradually 
became known and disciples fiocked to him in such numbers that he was 
able to establish not only a monastery' ruled over by himself, but also 
twelve others in the neighbourhood, over which he exercised the sort 
of control which the superior-general of a group or congregation of 
monasteries would now he said to exercise. But when he was compelled 
to leave Subiaoo, and migrated to Monte Cassino, he c onfin ed himself 
exclusively to the government of his own community them, without 
continuing to exercise control over the other monasteries he had founded. 
And so his Hule is concerned with the government of a single monastery 
only, without any provision fur the grouping of monasteries into congrega¬ 
tions or orders, as became the vogue later on in the tV est. 1 his 
continued the Benedictine practice for many centuries; during the 
greatest priori of Black Monk history the great Benedictine houses 
stood in isolation, each self-governed and self-contained. It was not till 
the thirteenth century that, under the inspiration ofCluny and diteaux, 
the policy was adopted of federating the Benedictine abbeys of the 
different ecclesiastical provinces; and to this day the essential autonomy 
of each house is the foundation stone and central idea of Black Monk 
polity. 

It is impossible to fix the date at which St Benedict founded his 
monastery at Monte Cassi no—probably about 520, He lived there 
till his death, and Monte Cassino is the place above nil others associated 
with his name. The rest of his life was quite uneventful; in 543 he was 
visited by Totiia, and he (lied alaiut the middle of the century. 

As Benedictine life soon became, and for well-nigh seven centuries 
continued to he, the norm of monastic life in the I Alin Church, it will 
lx? to the point to give a rough picture of the daily life that obtained in 
St Benedict's monasteries, as it may he reconstructed from the Rule. 

St Benedict's monks rose early in the morning—usually ubaut 2, but 
the hour varied with the season of the year. They had had, however, 
on ample period of unbroken sleep, usually not less than 3 hours: the 
midnight office between two periods of sleep, so common a feature of 
later monastic ism in the West, had no place in Benedictine life as 
conceived by St Benedict. The monks repaired to the church for the 
night office, which consisted of fourteen psalms, mid certain readings 
from Scripture; it wo* chanted throughout, and must have taken from 
an hour to an hour and a Imlf. It was followed by a break, which 
varied from a few minutes in the summer to a couple of hours at mid¬ 
winter, and which was devoted to private reading of Scripture, or 
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prayer, Die Matin office, now called Lyuitls. vu celebrated at dawn, 
anti Prims? at sunrise; each took about half an hour. Prime was 
followed by work—i/, field work for most of the monks—-or rending, 
according to the time of the year; and these exercise's filled up the time 
till dinner, which was at IS or at 3, the short offices of Tierce, Best and 
None being celebrated in the church at the appropriate hours. In 
summer, when the night sleep wan short, the usual Italian siesta was 
allowed after dinner. The afternoon was passed in work and reading, 
like the forenoon. \espers or Iwensnng was sung some time before 
sunset, and in thoiummer was followed by an evening meal. Before dark, 
while there yet was enough light to read by, they assembled once again 
in the church, and after a few pages had fjscu rend. Compline was said, 
mid they retired to rest in the dusk, before there was need of an artificial 
light. On Sundays there was no work, and the time assigned to the 
church services and to reading was considerably lengthened. 

According to St Benedict # scheme of the monastic life, work 
occupied notably more time daily than either the church services or 
reading; and this work was manual, either in the fields or garden, or 
about the bouse. This element of work was intended to tie on integral 
part of the life; not a mere occupation, but n very real factor of the 
monk s service of God, and from six to seven hours were devoted to it 
daily. These long hours of manual labour, coupled with the unbroken 
fast till midday, or 3 p.m., or even till sunset during Lent, and the 
perpetual abstinence from flesh meat, may convey the impression tluit, 
after all, the life in St Benedict's monastery huh one of great hodilv 
austerity. But it has to bo remembered ‘ that though members of 
patrician families were to be found in Ids community.' still the great 
majority was recruited from the ranks of the Italian peasantry*, or from 
those 1 of the froths and other barbarians who were then overrunning 
Italy. Neither the fasting nor the abstinence from meat would appear 
to Italian peasants in the present day, and still less in the sixth rentqry, 
so onerous as they do to us in northern climes. 

The other exercise of the monks, outside the direct worship of God. 
was reading, to which from three to five hours were assigned daily 
according tn the season. There can lie little doubt that tills reading 
was wholly devotional, confined to the Bihle and the writings of the 
fathers, St lUril and Cassimi being recommended by name. Out of this 
germ grew in the course of nge* those works of erudition and of historical 
science with which the Benedictine name in Liter ages Ixhtsdi' sssocutcd . 
the tint step forward along the path of monastic studies was taken not 
by St Benedict, but bv his younger contemporaiy Gassiudona in his 
Cftlsbnm monastery at Sqaillaicc* 

But the chief work of the monk was, in St Benedicts eyes, neither 
held work nor literary work; all the services of Benedictines' to civilisa¬ 
tion and education and letters have been but by-products. Their 
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primary and v*otial work is whnt St Benedict calls the “Work of 
God* —-Qjnm Ik* —the daily chanting of the canonical Office in the 
choir. To this work he says nothing is to be preferred, and this principle 
lias been the keynote of Benedictine life throughout the ages. The 
daily “course" of psalmody ordinarily con^inted of -K) psalms with 
certain canticles hymns, responses, prayers, and lections from Scripture 
and the fathers. It was divided into the eight canonical hours, the 
Vigils or night office being considerably the longest* It bs probable that 
this daily common prayer took some 4 to +4 hours, being chanted 
throughout, and not merely recited ill a monotone, Mass was celebrated 
only on Sundays and holy-dap. Private prayer was taken for granted, 
and was provided for, but not legislated far, being left to personal 
devotion* 

The abbot governed the monastery with full patriarchal authority. 
He wsa elected by the monks, and held office for life. All the officials 
of the monastery were appointed by him, and were removable at his 
wiih He .should trike counsel with his monks—in matters of moment 
with the whole community, in lesser matters with a few senior** He 
was hound to listen to what each hail to sav; hut at the end, it rented 
with him to decide what was to be done, and all had to obey. The 
great—in a sense it might be said, the only— restraining influence upon 
the abliot to which St Benedict appeals, was that of religion—the abiding 
sense, impressedun him again and again by St Benedict, that he was directly 
and personally responsible, and would have to answer Ixfore the judg¬ 
ment seat of God for fill his actions, for all his judgments, nay, even for 
the soul of each one of his monks as well an for his own. But his 
government must he according to the Rule, and not at his own mere 
will find pleiumre, aa hod been the case in the earlier forms of monachiiiEU ; 
and he is warned not to overburden his monks, or overdrive them, hut 
to lx considerate always and give no one cause for just complaint, r lTie 
chapters specially written for the abbot (% 3, £7, are thfi mast 
characteristic in the Rule, and form a body of wise counsel, not easily to 
lx frtirpafted, for anyone in office or authority of any kind. This forma¬ 
tion of a regular order of life according to rule, this provision for the 
disciplined working of a large establishment, was St Bcnedlet's great 
contribution to Western inunurhisnu and also to Western civilisation. 
For as Ikncdictiise abbeys ciime gradually to be established more and 
more thickly in the midst of the wild Teutonic pnpukLions that were 
settling throughout Western Europe, they became object-lessons in 
disciplined and well-ordered life, in organised work, in all the arts of 
peace, that could not but impress powerfully the minds of the surround¬ 
ing barbarians, and bring home to them ideal* of peace our) order and 
work, no less than of religion, 

Another point of far-reaching eon sequent was that St Benedict laid 
upon the monk the obligation of abiding till death, not only In the 
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monastic life, but in his own monastery in which he whs professed- This 
special Benedictine vow of stability cut off what wo* the vciy common 
practice of monk*, when they grew dusati&Ged in one monastery, going 
to another, St Benedict hound the monks of a monastery together 
into a permanent family, united by bonds that lusted for life This 
idea that the monks of each Benedictine monastery form a permanent 
community, distinct from that of every other Benedictine tnonaatm, 
is a characteristic feature of Benedictine ninmtchbm, and a chief dis¬ 
tinction between it and the mendicant and other Liter Order#; without 
doubt it has also been the great source of the special influence and 
strength of the Benedictine* in hbtoiy. 

Another distinction lies in the fact that St Benedict, in common with 
the curly monastic legislators, set before Ms monks no special object or 
purpose, riu particular work to be done, other than the common work of 
monks—the living in comm unity according to the ** evangelical counsels^ 
and thereby sanctifying their souls and serving God. u A school of the 
service of the Lord"' b St Benedict 1 * definition of a momwdery 1 and the 
one tiling tie require* from the novice is that 44 in very deed he seek 
God, 1 " Nothing probably wius further from hb thought* than tliat his 
monLi were to become apostle*, bbliop^ popes, civilise rs, educators, 
scholar*» men of learning- 11b idea simply was to make them good i 
and if a man b good, he will th good The aicetind side of the training 
in the Rule lie* chiefly in olwdtence and humility. The very definition 
of a monk ia 11 one who renounces his own wishes, and comes to fight for 
Christ, taking up the arms of obedience "; it b the temper of renuncia¬ 
tion and obedience rather than the actual obeying that b of value. The 
chapter on humility (7), the longest in the Rule, 1ms become a elastic in 
Cbristiun toicelical literature; it embodies St Benedicts teaching on the 
npuritud life. The general spirit of the Rule l* beautifully summed 
up in the short chapter “cm the good real which monks ought to lutvo* 
(72): “ As there is an evil and bitter emulation which separate* from 
God and leads to hell, k> there b o good spirit of emulation which Free* 
from vice* and tends to Gut! and life everlasting. Let monks therefore 
practise this emulation with moat fervent love; that is to wiy T let them 
in honour prefer one another* !-ct them bear mo*t patiently with each 
others infirmities, whether of body or of character. Let them contend 
with one another in their obedience. Let no one follow what he thinks 
luosHt profitable to himself, hut rather wlmt is best far another. Let 
them shew brotherly charity with a chaste love, Ixt them tear God 
nJid love their abbot with sincere and humble affection, and set nothing 
whatever before Christ p Who can bring us unto eternal life 3 ." 

In view of the great influence arerdid on the course of European 
history and civilisation in things both eedeakfitko) and civil, from the 
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sixth century to the thirteenth) hy St Benedict and him sons, it seethed 
proper to supply the foregoing toucvhit detailed Recount of the Bene¬ 
dictine Rule ruid life. With an outline sketch of the step* whereby 
St Benedict’s supremacy in Western monachimt wn» achieved, this 
chapter will he concluded. 

Though the Hole was written as a code of regulations for the 
government of one monastery, it is evident that St Benedict contemplated 
the likelihood of its being observed in different monasteries, and even iit 
different countries. Besides Monte Ciu*rtiia,hb own monastery at Subisico, 
And perhaps the twelve others, continued after he had left them i and 
there is mention of out founded hy him from Monte Cassino, at 1 emu-inn. 
Those are the only Benedictine monasteries of which there is any record 
as existing in St "Benedict’s lifetime, for the stone* of the missions of 
St Placid us to Sicily and St Maurus to Gaul must be regarded as 
apocryphal. It is said of Simplicius the third abbot of Monte (Wino, 
that “he propagated into all the bidden work of tbe musterand this 
lias been understood os indicating that the spread of the Rule to other 
monasteries h'pui in his abbacy. But the historical determi ning point 
was the sacking of Monte Cussino by the Lombards about 5ti0 o90, 
when tlic monks Hed to Rome, and were placed in a monastery attached 
to the LaU-ran Basilica, in the heart of Latin Christendom, under the 
eyes of the Popes. It js now generally agreed by critical students of the 
ptrriod that the monnebism which St Gregory the Great established in his 
palace on the Codian Hill, wherein he himself became a monk, was in an 
adequate and tnie sense Benedictine, being based on that Rule which 
St Gregory eulogises as 41 conspicuous for its discretion." From the 
Coelinn Hill it was carried to England by Augustine, the prior of the 
monastery, and 1m companions (fdHi), and it is probable tlmt the monastery 
of SS, Peter and Paul, later St Augustine’s, Canterbury, was tin- lirsl 
Benedictine monastery out of Italy, As has been said above, it was not 
till the seventh century tlint Benedictine inormchbin got a foothold 
in Gaul; but during that century it spread steadily and at lost rapidly 
throughout Gaul and England, and from England it was carried into 
Friesland and the other Germanic lands by the great English Benedictine 
missioned, Willibrod, Boniface, and the rest. Being wdl adapted to 
the spirit and character of the Teutonic peoples then overrunning Western 
Europe, the Benedictine Rule inevitably and quickly absorbed and sup¬ 
planted oil those previously in vogue—so completely that Charles the 
(treat could ask the question, if there hod ever been any other monastic 
Rule than St Benedict’s ^ 'Hie Benedictines shared fully in the effects of 
the Cnrolinginn revival, and from tliat date, for three eenturic*, St Bene¬ 
dict’s spirit ruled supreme throughout Western monochism, Ireland alone 

excepted. 

All through the Benedictine centuries, Benedictine nuns flourished 
no less than Benedictine monks, and nowhere more than in England. 
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St Boniface's rnrrcspoixJenee with several Anglo-Saxon nuns, both in 
England and in tlenmuiy, reveals the high standards of education 
and of life that prevailed in the English nunneries. Comm uni ties of 
Benedictine nuns have fit all ages been predominantly ladies, recruited 
front the upper classes, and the life is Rpecially adapted for them. 
Naturally it has Itecn a more secluded life than that of the monks; but 
the great Benedictine nunneries have always exercised considerable 
religious and social influence. 

In the foregoing pages the ideals of the various phases of early 
moniLstielsm have been set forth. It is not pretended that these ideals 
have always been realised by monks. But it is right to estimate a 
system iu large measure by its ideals, except where failure adequately 
to realise them bos predominated. That this has been the case with 
Christian monochism as a whole will hardly now be contended by uni 
historian. ‘ ’ 
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CHAPTER XIX 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. 

The indents *aw in the stupendous destiny of the Roman State the 
clue to the history of the Universe nnd a revelation of the pin ns of 
Providence in regard to the world. u Italy," wrote Pliny the elder in 
the time of Vespasian, 4,1 has been selected by Deity in order to collect 
dispersed power, to soften custom* and to unite by the communion of one 
language the various anti barbarous dialect* of su many nation n t to 
bestow on men the lntercourae of ideas and humanity, in a word—That 
all the races of the world shiudd have am fatherland " {Hist* Nat. JJL 6), 
For Christian* the conquest of the world by Rome had even a deeper 
meaning. 44 Jesus was bom in the reign of Augustus, who m it were 
iwodaled in one monarchy the immense multitude of men dispensed 
about the north, because a plurality of kingdoms would have been an 
Obstacle to the diffusion of Christs doctrine through the whole world " 
(Orijgen* c t Cetstim* li. 30.J* But Augustus was a heathen mid his 
successors persecLited Christianity, so that the Roman Empire served the 
Gospel for a long while unconsciously and in spite uf its desires. This 
conception of universal history made a further stride when Constantine 
the Great proclaimed Christianity the religion of the State. “ Iti 
ancient times, 1 * says Eusebius of Caesurea, “ the world was divided 
according to countries mid not inns into a multitude of commonwealth** 
tyrannic** principalities. Hence constant wms and the devn* tut ions and 
depredation* following thereon.,..The origin of these divisions may 
certainly be ascribed to the diversity of the gods wurshipjjod by men. 
But when the instrument of salvation, the most holy body of Christ*.* 
was raised...against the demons, forthwith the cause of demons Ims 
vanished and states, principalities, tyrannies, common wealths have parsed 
away....One God lues been announced to the whole of mankind, one 
empire obtained sway over all men—-the Roman Empire ” {Eusebius, 
Pitntgijrk of Coiwtardh$£ t 16 y 

But the unification of the inhabited world (ottcov^h^) which forms 
the meaning and the greatness of the Roman Empire, is a process prt- 
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seating two different sides to the; observer. Kelts, Iberians, Rbaetiam, 
Moors, Illy duns, Thracians wore to some extent civilised by thecal hire of 
Greece and Rome, and achieved by its help a great advance in economic 
and civic cnganisation oa well as in education ; Syrians, Egyptians, the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor only modified to a certain extent their manners 
and views in order to meet the requirements of the Empire. Hut if the 
in term i store of tribes and their permeation by Graeco-Roman culture 
was in one sense a great progress, it was at the same time, but from 
another point of view, a decline; it was aecomjwtnied by a lowering of 
the level of the culture which exerted the civilising influence. While 
conquering barbarism and native peediarific*, Graeco-Roman culture 
assumed various traits from its vanquished opponents, and became gross 
and vulgar in its turn. In the words of a biographer of Alexander 
Scverus: good and bod were promiscuously thrust into the Empire, 
noble anti base, and numbers of barbarians (But. Aug. itf, Scu. 64 ). 

The unification and transformation of tribes standing on low grades 
of civilisation lends to consequences characterised by one common 
feature, the simplification of aims—degeneration. Ibis process is 
concealed for a while by the political and economic advantages follow¬ 
ing on the establishment of the Empire, The creation of a central 
authority, upholding peace and intercourse (Ptur Romona) t the con¬ 
junction of the different parts of the w'orld into one economic system 
enlivened by free trade, the spread of ci tranship and civil culture in 
wider and wider circles of population—all these benefits produced for a 
time a rise of prosperity which countcrbalaneed the excess of barbarous, 
imperfectly assimilated elements* 

Hot a series of political misfortunes set m rather rapidly in the 
third century: invasions of birbarians, conflicts between rival cai!- 
didates to the throne* competition between armies and provinces put 
an end to order and prosperity and threatened the very existence of the 
Empire* In these calamities the barburisation of Homan culture became 
more and more manifest, a backward movement began in all directions, 
a backward movement, however, which was by no means a mere falling 
Irnck into previous conditions, but gave riw to new' and interesting 
departures. 

It suffices to glance at the names of lhe Roman citizens of the 
Empire in order to notice that we are in very mixed company. Instead 
of the nomma and cognomina of earlier days we And strange barbaric 
appellations hardly whitewashed by the odj unction of us or rr at the end, 
A T. Taminouiua Saeni Tam in on i filiua Vital fa, and a Blest i us Diovicus 
do not look very pure ‘ 4 Quirites" Such barbarians had first of all to 
learn Latin as the common tongue of the Western Empire, and they did 
learn to use Latin. But wbnt Latin! As St Jerome hras it: “ Latin 
language gets transformed according to countries and to epoch*" Com¬ 
mon sjx-ech, the lingua vidgaru, w ith a former Kelt, Iberian or Rhaetkii 
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)>ecame gradually a new Romance language, the sound* and forms of 
which wtr? (Idui-kd from the original Latin in cuin*K|uetice of the 
physiologival anfl intellectual peculiarities of Kelts, Iberian*, ilhaetiniyi. 

\Ve may be allowed to give a few in*tame* of this curious process of 
transformation from the well-known history' of French phonetics anil 
grammar. The Iatin w was kept up in Italian hut softened Into the 
French u (ii), eg. durus—duro—dur, and we cannot wonder at that, 
because the population of Gaul when yet speaking Keltic sounded u as U 
and not somewhat tike the English tw in <* poor." The French “ fidton," 
the habit of sounding the otherwise mute consonant at the end of a 
word before a vowel in order to avoid a “ hiatut* may bo traced to the 
Keltic habit of joining separate words into compounds. In Keltic 
dialects the accent makes one or the other syllable so prominent that 
otlier syllables become indistinct and may get slurred over. This stress 
put on the accentuated syllable has colled forth in French a charac¬ 
teristic deterioration of unnccentuated parts of words. Sometimes whole 
groups of sounds disappear, as in “ Aout " {Augustus), sometimes they 
are represented only by a mute r as in u vie” (vita). The French habit 
of marking the last syllable by an accent even in the pronunciation of 
I^itin goes hack ultimately to this trait. In rending the Latin text of 
the Salic law we are struck by the complete dislocation of the system 
of declensions—the ablative case is constantly used instead of the uceu.su- 
tivo, the accusative instead of the nominative, etc. But this degeneration 
was prepared by the practice of vulgar Iatin even in the first and 
second centuries when the genitive case disappeared. The dative followed 
suit somewhat later. 

It is not however to lx* supposed tliat Iatin was imposed even in its 
vulgarised forms on the entire population of the Empire, it is neediest, 
to remind the reader of the fact that in the whole eastern half Greek 
was the language of the educated classes. Hut both in the East and in 
ttu; West there were many backward regions in which vernacular k|nkvIi 
held its own stubtmmly against Greek and Latin. The CopLs, Arab*, 
SwimiK , An lift 1 ians never gave up their native languages, and the 
oriental undercurrents rout in tied to play an important part in the 
Ntcial life of Asia and Egypt. There are many vestiges of a simitar 
persistency of hurljariiin custom and speech in the West. Koinun law 
admitted expressly that valid deeds could be executed in Punic and, 
judging from the story about a sister of Septimus Severus, Punic must 
have bet'ii very prevalent among well-to-do families of knightly rank in 
Africa: when the lady in (question came to visit her brother in Uome, 
the Emperor had often to blush on account of her imperfect knowledge 
ut Latin. 1 he letter* am) sermons of St Augustine shew tint this state 
of things had hv no means disappeared hi roinaniscd Africa in the fifth 
century: the great African bishop repeatedly urged the mxv^itv for 
dignitaries of the Church tu be acquainted with Punic, and he ] U ul 
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ret-uuisc himself to illustrations dm»n from this language. In "id 

Gascony one living remnant of pre-Homlm civilisation hits survived to 
our days in the “ Bt-c-aMunac " speech of the But|lies, the offspring of 
the I fieri an race, while Brittany exhibits nnuther block of pre-Roman 
ctMtoin in the speech and manners of its Breton population. St Jerome 
testifies to the fact that hi the neighbourhood of Troves, one of the 
mightiest centres of Homan civilisation, a Keltic dialect was spoken by 
the peasant* in the fourth century , so that a person reared there pos¬ 
sessed a clue to the speech of the Galatians, the Keltic tribe nt Asia 
Minor. In the Latinised north-west of the Balkan peninsula the 
vernacular Illyrian was never driven out or destroyed, and the present 
speec h of the Albanians is directly derived from it in spite of ;t sprinkling 
of 1 jitin wonts and expressions. In the west of England Keltic speech 
and custom runs on uninterruptedly through the ages of Roman, Ssmii 
and Norman conquest Not to speak of Welsh, which has borrowed 
many Latin words, especially technical terms, but remains a purely 
Keltic language, Cornish via spoken in Cornwall up to the eighteenth 
century, while in Cumberland and Westmorland the custom of »bep- 
heids to count their sheep in Keltic numerals was the last vestige of the 
separate existence of a “Welsh" population. 

These traces of stubborn national life forming a kind of bar ban an 
subsoil to Roman culture are important in many way*: they help us not 
only to understand the history of dialects and of folklore, but they 
account for a good many spontaneous outbursts of barbarism in the 
seemingly pacified and romanised provinces of the Empire at a time 
when the iron hand of the rulers began to relax its grip over the con¬ 
quered populations, Berber, Runic, Iberian, Illyrian and Keltic tribes 
conic forward again in the calamitous years of the fourth anil fifth 
centuries. Usurpers, riotous soldiers and brigands gather strength from 
national aspirations, and in the end the disruption of the Empire become* 
inevitable on account of internal strife as well as of foreign invasions. 
Nowhere perhaps hew this subliminal life of the province to nccoutit for so 
much as in England, where the art* and crafts of Rome were introduced 
in the course of three centuries and a half of grad mil occupation and 
Latin itself was widely spoken by the upper classes, but where never¬ 
theless the entire fabric of Roman rule crumbled down so rapidly during 
the fifth century, and Kelts were left to fight with the Teutons for the 
remnants of what had been one of the fair provinces of Rome. 

A transformation similar to tliat expressed in Language is clearly 
perceivable in the history of Art, Christianity introduced into tire 
world a powerful new factor, the strength of which may he gauged in 
the paintings of the Catacombs and in the rise of new styles of archi¬ 
tecture—the Byzantine and the Romanesque. Thus we have to deal not 
with mere deterioration and decay, ifut also w ith the low ering of the level 
of culture and the Ixirbarmlion of art which make themselves felt in 
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various ways, When Rome had to raise a triumphal arc’ll to the con- 
(jutmr of Maxentras, a great part 0 f the reliefs for its adornment were 
curried over from the Arch of Trajan, while some sculpture* were added 
In contemporary artists. And the latter perpetuate the decay of art 
ami of aesthetic taste. The figures are distorted, the faces deformed. 
<Jn the KMalled discus of Theodosius the symbolical figures of the lower 
jsirt were copied from ancient originals and are handsome. The upper 
half was filled with representations of living people, and it is evident 
find, the gross, fiat, ugly faces, the heavy embroidered uniforms were 
reproduced with fidelity, while the handling of the figures strikes the 
olwerver by it* clumsiness and faulty designs. The chief thing in the 
pictorial and plastic arts of the third and fourth centuries is not beauty 
or expressiori, hut >i re and costly material. Gal 1 ien us, whose unfortunate 
reign was nicknamed the “ period of the thirty tyrants,” ordered a statue 
of himself 200 fret in bright: it was planned on such a scale that a child 
wits able to ascend by u winding ittbusc to tlie top of the Emperor’s 
lance. Instead of marble, precious porphyry,* stone exceedingly difficult 
to cut, win used for plastic purposes; the contractor and poliriitr wore 
more important persons than the sculptor for the purpose of making 
status of this material. 

It is of special importance for us to notice the gradual degeneration 
or rather transformation of economic life. Towards the begimihc* of 
our era a great circuit of industrial anrl commercial intercourse is formed 
under the protection of the Empire: it reminds us in some wavs of the 
world-market of the present time. The different provinces exchanged 
goods and developed specialities fitting into one whole through mutual 
support i the excellent roads made quick exchanges possible, considerable 
capital sought employment in productive enterprises, firm political 
power and mu tun I confidence fostered the growth of credit. From the 
third century onwards the picture changes. The subjection of conquered 
peoples by Roman dtiaens ceases and the greater part of the population 
of the Empire is admitted to the rights of citizenship. This meant that 
masses of people, over whom governo rs, publicans and contractors had oxer’ 
cised almost uncontrolled sway, were enabled to entne forward with their 
interests and legal claims. Provincial forces began to assert themselves, 
and in husbandry local needs and the requirement* of small people made 
themselves more and more felt. As a consequence, tlie wide organisation 
of world intercourse gives way before more direct and modest economic 
problems—each social group has to look out primarily for itself in 
regard to food, clothing, houring, furniture. On the other bund the 
supply of slaves gets more and more hampered by the fact that wars of 
conquest cease. In the beginning of the third century we hear already 
of a price of 200 atirei or 500 denarii of full ancient coinage for a stave 
jv. 4, 61)—a very high price indeed, which shews indirectly how 
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difficult it was to get riavra, During the protracted defensive war* 
which had to be fauglit on all the frontier* prisoner* were frequently 
in tide, but these Germans, Slava, Hliii* were difficult to m Linage and 
made clumsy labourers when settled for agricultural purposes: it wm 
more profitable to leave them a certain independence on their plots, and 
therefore to out up large estate* into small hole!tugs, lastly, the rise 
of provincial and local interests and the change in the condition of the 
labouring classes coincided with the terrible political calamities which I 
have already hod occasion to mention. The dislocation of the com¬ 
monwealth rendered all widely Extended economic plans insecure anil 
contributed by itself to the tendency of each separate locality to live its 
own life and to work for its own needs without much help from the 
outside. As a result of the working of these different causes society falls 
hack from a com plicated system of commercial intercourse to the simpler 
forms of w natural economy.Tins movement is not arrested bv the 
restoration of the Empire in the fourth century * but rather strengthened 
by It. Political power is indeed restored, but it has to be maintained 
bv straining every nerve in social life, and this straining hampers free 
movement and free contract, fastens every one to a certain place and to a 
certain calling* 

In an “Exposition of the whole world and of nation*" 11 translated 
from Greek in the time of Constantius (soon after 345) much attention 
i* still paid to the economic intercourse between the different pari* of 
the Empire. Greece itself is said to be unable to satisfy it* own treed*, 
but in regard to many of the other province* it is expressly noted that 
they arc sufficient unto themselves. Besides, most of them produce 
goods which are exported to other places. Ascalon and Gam, for 
example, ore said to provide excellent wine for Syria and Egypt; 
Scythopolis, Luodicen (in Syria), BybJua, Tyre, Berytus send out linen 
ware* all round the world, while Cdemrea, Tyre, S&repta and Neapolis 
are famous in the same way for their purple-dyed tissues, Egypt 
supplier Constantinople and the Eastern provinces with corn and ha* 
n monopoly in the production of papyrus. From Cappadocia fur* are 
obtained, from Gain tin different kind* of clothing, landiccu in Phrygia 
has given a name to garments of a special kind. Asia and the Helles¬ 
pont produce com, trine and oil : in Macedonia and Dalmatia, iron 
and lead mines are noted- in Duidaniu (Illyria) pastoral pursuits are 
prevalent and baeoti and cheese are sent to market, while Epirus is 
distingnished by its large hshiug trade. The Western province* are not 
described in such a minute way but fine Italian wines are mentioned* 
the trade of Aries for imports into Gaul is noted, anti Spain h extolled 
on account of its oil. cloth, bacon and mules. Oil is alia Hid to Ijc 
largely supplied by the African province, while clothing and cattle come 
from N umi d i a. Fjumonia and Mauretania are the only province* 
mentioned us carrying on the slave trade. 
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Some forty-five yearti before this rommemal geography of the 
Em pare was drawn up, an other furious document skews the imperial 
authorities cugflgtcl in a wenjnsome struggle in order to protect easy 
intt k reour>e anti to ward off the rise of prices—I menu the famous edict 
of Diocletian and of his companion Emperors f-stftblisbing maximum 
prieess in the Empire. Such measures one not taken without cogent 
reason* and, indeed, we are told that prices had risen enormously, 
although it is hardly probable that the reason of the dearth hod to be 
sought Iti the iniquities of the rulers (Lactantius, dc martikiiji 
cufantnh u. 71 The enactment itself dilates on the evil greed of 
avaricious producers and vendors, and declares in the name of the 
i4 fathers of human kind * that justice has to arbitrate and to intervene. 
The Emperura are especially incensed at the hard bargains which ate 
extorted from soldiers quartered in the provinces or moving along the 
roods: prices are screwed up un such occasions not to four or eight 
times the ordinary value, but to an extent that could not he expressed 
in words. If such things happen in times of abundance what is to be 
expected from seasons when actual want U experienced? Without 
attempting to fix normal prices the Emperors threaten with capital 
punishment merchants engaged in supplying the different provinces 
with wares: Leictantius reports that blood flowed and that the 
impossibility of enforcing cheapness by the hands of executioners was 
only recognised aifter fruitless attempts to terrorise tradesmen into 
submission. 

IM us iwh, however, at *ome of the details of the edict, fragments 
of which have been preserved in several copies in the Balkan peninsula, 
Asia Minor and Egypt, vise., in the provinces under the direct sway of 
Diocletian. 

Traces of commercial interrource of the some kind as that described 
in the Ejrpa&itio frequently meet the eye. We hear again of the high 
ciiL^h wines of Italy, of linen vestments from Laodicea* Scytbopolia, 
Bybluft, of purple-dyed garments manufactured on the Syrian coast and 
fetching very high prices, and of somewhat less expensive kinds from 
Milvtm: a piece of purple linen for ornamental stripe.* (c&mi) weighing 
six ounce* may he sold for 18,000, £8,000 and even ££,000 denarii, 
50,000 of the latter correspond mg to one pound of gold*, f.'lnth 
garments came from Laud seen in Phrygia, from Modena in Italy and in 
the shape of coto, warm mantles from Handers. In n word the Ymm 
of commercial intercourse are dearly traced* but the difficulties en¬ 
countered by trade under new conditions are also very visible* Some 
comparison* with ex bint valuations of goods ordered for soldiers enable 
us to form a judgment as to the fluctuation* of prices which Diocletian's 
enactment tried to moderate, We hear, f^f t| that in one case SO 
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pound* of baton were estimated at I solidus tfsOOO copper denarii) and 
in another instance 20 pounds at 1000 denarii. According to the tariff 
of Diocletian the maxi mam price for bacon of the hot kind would have 
been in the first instance 96,000, and in the second lfi + 0tX) copper 
denarii, the latter being about 16 times more than the ordinary 
price. 

It is important to notice that while the ordinary agricultural 
labourer is not allowed to receive higher wages than 25 silver denarii 
(about 120 copper denarii) jier day Ixodes Ixiflrd, the maxim uni price of 
h double sextarius (roughly* about a quart ) uf wheat was fixed at 100 
silver denarii, uud that of a pound of pork at 12 silver denarii. 

One cannot wonder at the failure of Diocletian's attempt, which 
according to contemporary testimony only increased the evils it was 
meant to suppress, the penalties against the merchants leading to 
concealment of goods and interruptions of trade. But it is charac¬ 
terise of the method* of compulsory legislation constantly employed 
by the emperors oi the fourth century that Julian made a similar and 
quite ns unsuccessful attempt to coerce the citizens of Antioch into 
fair trade. 

It i* impossible to suppose that such measures were dictated bv a 
kind of 44 Conor madnes^ prompting the rulers of the civilised world to 
nllinu their will and wisdom as against economic lawn, However faultv 
in it* conoephon, the policy indicated by the edict* of Diocletian and 
Julian Iwd its root* in a well-meaning though ineffectual desire to 
regulate trade and to protect fair intercourse. It may lie likened, as 
niost attempts to impose maximum limits to prices, to the police super¬ 
vision of trade in necessaries of life practised hi besieged cities. The 
emperors and their bureaucracy hud come to look on the whole civilised 
world subject to their authority as upon a besieged city, in which all 
civil profeasiems had to conform to military ride. 

the Mine kind of evolution from free intercourse to compulsion may 
be observed in the legislation on com more jtd and industrial corporations* 
Roman law pissed through several stages in this respect At the time 
of the Republic guilds of artisans and mvrtiiMih could be formed by 
private agreement if their statutes and activity did not infringe the 
laws of the State (Gates in Dig . slvii; 22 ? 4). During the civil con* 
filets of the last years of the Republic and in the early Ki it pi re organ teed 
corporations were several tunes dissolved and forbidden on account uf 
the political agitation carried on by their members* aiwl from Augustus 1 
time collection by the Senate and confirmation by the Prince had to lx* 
applied for when a new college or guild Hind to be formal Bui police 
supervision by the State did not alter the main feature of I he cor¬ 
porations, namely their spontaneous origin in the needs of society and 
the wish of private persons to carry on profitable trade and to form 
unions for mutual support and soda! intercourse. The imperial Govern- 
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meiit wjls often inclined to repress illo*e spontaneous tendencies* a* we 
may gather, i^g-,, from Trajan^ correspondcntv with Pliny. 

The fir^t indication of a further change in the relations between 
government and corporation* may l)e noticed in the reign of Alexander 
Sevens. This Emperor, instead of restricting the rise of t rade guilds, 
actually favoured the formation of corporations of wine merchants, 
grocery shoemakers and other crafts (Ininpriding Alexander Snxrm^ 
&3). We may suspect tliat rd thi> time, that is in the second quarter 
of the third, aiitur^ the Government liegan to perecive h ukrkcnifig in 
the energy of trade and commerce and chose \o exert its authority in 
piitroniHing trade guilds, '"like restoration of imperial power under 
Aureliart brought about another ami more powerful attempt in the same 
direction. One of the measure* of this Emperor was the assumption of 
a wide-reaching guardianship over the alimentation of Home. The 
supply of corn from Egypt wns increased; lists of [jaupers {pr&ktarii) 
entitled to be fed by the State were drawn up fl and the privilege of 
living at the cost of the commonwealth was made hereditary; instead of 
corn bread w?is distributed, mid along with bread—oil, >alt and pork. 
In connexion wills this system of alimentation of the poorer classes in 
Home Aurelian reorganised the service of the merchant* responsible for 
the transport of com on the Nile eliu! on the 'L iber. This throws light 
on the immediate reason for the transformation of corporations in the 
ensuing age; trades and crafts which had a bearing on vital needs of 
social intercourse were taken under the tutelage of the Empire and 
carried on henceforth, not as free professions but as compulsory services* 

111 is is clearly fceeu in the legislation of Constantine and remains 
characteristic of the legal treatment of trade during the whole of the 
fourth mid of the fifth century. 

In the J>j7 Julia of 7+7 iT.r. enacted by Augustus the principle 
wa* already formulated that a combination of itidividuid workmen or 
traders into a college liad to be warranted not only by their wishes and 
interests but by public utility. The public element assumes wow a 
preponderating influence. Bakers are authorised to form a craft guild 
not because they see aw advantage in being organised in this way, but 
been use the State wants their services in regulating the trade in bread 
and providing for the needs of the inhabitants of cities. The result 
of this enlisting of trader and. crafts into public service h ft system 
entire! v at variance with otnr conceptions of supply and demand, and of 
economic intercourse. 

To begin with, all freedom in the choice of professions came to an 
end. Corporation are required to hold tbdr member to their occupa¬ 
tions id I through life. All attempts of single members to leave their 
place of abode and customary work are considered as a flight from duty 
and severely forbidden, tu 305* e,g y Areadiua and Ilouoriu* decree 
heavy fines against powerful people who conceal and protect fugitive 
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members of rtiri/tf and collegia. For each erne of the latter the patron 
has to pay & flue of a pound of gold (C* Th. xn, 1, 147). The codico 
are full of enactments against fugitives of this kind, and such 1 epilation 
would prove, by itself, that a regime of caste was being g raduall y 
established in the Empire. It is certain that the invasions of barbeman*, 
such as those of A lade for example, contributed powerfully to scatter 
the working population, but, apart from these* one of the motives of 
flight woi the heavy burden of taxation 1 . It is probable that the 
initiative In regard to the measures of stem compulsion came not from 
the bureaucrats of the Empire, but from the corporations themselves 
which were made liable to the requirements of the State in case of the 
flight of their members. Of course, the consistent enforcement of such 
a policy actually blocked the natural selection of profession:* and the 
development of independent enterprise, 

Ijct us, to take a concrete example, attend somewhat closer to the 
discipline imposed on the important college of fmviculariL During the 
first two centuries of otir era the term designated all shipowners 
engages! in the carrying trade by sea’ gradually it came to mean 
shippers employed by the State for the transport of goods, especially of 
com. Most of the corn necessary for the population of Rome waa 
derived from Egypt and Africa, and we hear of a large fleet starting 
from Alexandria for the purpose of carrying over the supply. There is 
good evidence to shew that during the second century a + ik the college 
was composed of men who had joined it as voluntary members and sought 
the privileges which were conceded to it in return for its services to the 
State. All this appears changed in the fourth century. Thu tmvicukirU 
are to devote themselves primarily to the transport of goods belonging 
to the State, more particularly com and oil for Rome and Constanti¬ 
nople, while African imvicrilaru were bound to bring wood for fuel to 
the public hatha of Rome. The Egyptian nfivintiarii received their 
eaj|r<> from the collectors of the amiQtm , the com tribute in the province* 
The season for the voyages of their ships was reckoned from the first of 
April to the 15th of Octoljer, the other months being held free on 
account of stormy weather. Each tmvimiantt.i had to send his ships to 
the fleet once in two years. When the ship weighed anchor it luid to 
proceed by the shortest route and not to stop any where without absolute 
necessity. Should one of the ships of the corn fleet Ijc delayed in a port 
the governor and Senate of the place were hound, if necessary t to use 
force, in order to send the merchants out to sea again. Outside these 
official journeys they had the right to more on their own behalf, hut 
evidently their right did not outweigh the uncomfortable limitations 
imposed on them during their sendee period P as we find the emperors 
endeavouring in every way to keep the rmricularii to their task and to 
prevent them from slipping out of the college. A curious letter of 
1 A iambi i as MarechifiuB, xxii. 0. § 0. 
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St Augustine tells how the bishop refuel to accept the bequest of a 
certain Bonifacio an African mvkulariuj t on behalf of the see of 
Hipprx BonifiUriufi had disinherited hi s son and wanted to pass over 
his property to the Church. St Augustine refuses to accept the gift* 
because he does not wish to entangle the Church with the dealings of the 
nnviwitariL In cade of shipwreck the Govern merit would order an inquiry, 
the sailors rescued from the wreck would be put to torture, the Church 
would have to pay for the lost cargo 5 etc. The members of the college 
evidently had to be rich men and* sometimes, if there were gaps to be 
filled, the State would compel rich men to join the corpus rmriculuri- 
nrum. The service was hereditary, and if any member absconded* hi- 
property was forfeited to the college. These facts may be sufficient to 
she xv to what extent the commerce of those days suffered under the 
stringent discipline imposed by the requirements of the State, and what 
a queer mixture of a business man and of an official a shipowner of thoae 
days wns. I may add that, although we know most about mmadari/, 
bakers, purveyors of pork and similar merchants engaged in supplying 
the -capitals with food, Hie provisioning of the smaller towns and the 
management of all crafts and trades were carried on more or less on 
similar principles 

An important chapter in the history of the decline and fall of the 
Empire is constituted by the gradual decay of municipal institutions. 
The ancient world took a long time to exchange its organisation of free 
cities for that of a great power, governed by a centralised bureaucracy. 
Even after the conquest of its province? the Roman commonwealth 
remained substantially a confederation of cities, and municipal auto¬ 
nomy prospered for a long while. We see the cities of the Brat 
and second centuries vying one with the other in local patriotism. 
In the innnilicence of leading ciliacm* ill generous contributions of 
private men towards the welfare of poorer classes, public health and 
order. The economic progress brought about by the establishment 
of the Empire made itself felt primarily in the increased activity 
ami prosperity of city life. But threatening symptoms begin to 
appear even in the second century a.d. Municipal self-government 
bereft of its political significance, restricted to the sphere of local 
interests and local ambitions, is apt to degenerate into corrupt and 
spendthrift practices: the weal tiller provincial citizens ruin themselves 
1>v lavish expenditure on pageants and distributions, municipal enter¬ 
prise in matters of building arid philanthropy often turns out to be 
extravagant and inefficient. The emperors Hud no other means of 
remedying such defects than the institution of curators of different kinds 
—'Curttiorcs rei puhficar f curators knlrndarii — commissioners for the cor¬ 
rection of the condition of free cities (ad corrigendum stntum iiftfrtirum 
HvUatum). In the tiorresqMjndemL-e between Pliny anil Trajan the 
imperial coiuinisssoner is already seen to interfere in the most minute 
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questions of city administration and, at the same tiaiie T he is constantly 
applying for dim:Lion to his imperial master. The ideal of centralisation 
b clearly expressed in this intimate intercourse of two well-meaning and 
talented statesmen: the Emperor appears in the light uf an omniscient 
and al!-powerful Providence watching over all the dealings and doings 
of his innumerable subject*. In order to embody such an ideal the 
central power had to surround itself with helper* and executive officers, 
and Hadrian laid the foumLitiuns of a Civil Service more comprehensive 
anil better organised than the rudimentary administrative institutions 
of the Commonwealth and of the early Empire, Later on Diocletian 
and Constantine multiplied the number of bureaucratic organs and com¬ 
bine! them into one whole by the bands of constant supervision and 
iron discipline. But even before this, ultimate completion of bureaucracy 
in the fourth century, in the very beginnings of the system of central 
tutelage, a kind of vicious circle formed itself: central authority art* 
called upon to interfere on account of the deplorable defects of inunicb 
p.il administration, while municipal life wn> disturbed and atrophied by 
constant interference from above. It is ins possible to say precisely what 
wet; cause and what was effect in this case: the process was* as it happens 
in many diseases, a constant How of action and reaction. The jurist* of 
the third century find already a charaderistic formula for corporative 
town organisation in an analogy with the condition of a minor under 
tutelage, and this analogy is followed up into all sorts of particulars as 
to rights and duties. Vo wonder that for many citizens municipal life 
lose* its interest, tliat they try to eschew the burdens of imremunerated 
and costly loot! administration, and that os early as the time of the 
Severi compulsion ha* sometimes to lie used to bring together a sufficient 
number of unwilling magistrates and members of municipal senates 
(/%, l. i, m , d; L. % K, 8). 

A circumstance which in itself would have baldly been sufficient 
to overthrow municipal organisation* certainly contributed to divert 
people* minds from the customary trend of local patriotism and to make 
the performance of certain duties difficult—I mean the spread of (hris- 
tiunity. Municipal institutions were intertwined with cults of Roman 
and local gods including religious devotion to the Deity of the Emperora 
The new faith, on the other hand, did not admit of sacrifices or prayer 
tu the false gods of heathendom : hence a conffict which did not admit of 
a ready solution. Let us listen to the somewhat exaggerated statement 
of Tertullian— M We conceded he says, “ that a Christian may without 
endangering salvation assume the honour and title of public functions— 
if he docs not offer sacrifices liur authorise sacrifices, if he does not 
furnish victims, if he does not entrust anybody with the upkeep uf 
temples, if he docs not take part in the management of their income, if 
he dues not give games either at his own or at the public expense, if he 
does not preside at them. If he docs not announce or arrange any festival* 
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if he avoids all kinds of oath mid abstains while exercising power, from 
giving sentence in regard to the life or the honour of man* decisions ns to 
money matters being excepted; if Iso dots not prcx-laim edicts* nor art 
ns a judge, nor put people into prison or indict torture on them. But 
is all this possible P* As a matter of fact the heathen State did certainly 
not go out of its way to make all these exceptions possible, and conflicts 
between law and religious convict ion arose every day, ih\ many occasions 
Christians of a softer mould submitted to what they considered to he 
inevitable, and performed most of the duties challenged by the deiy 
African, The Church had to work out ft penitentiary tspde for those 
among its members who hud sullied themselves by heathen practices (see 
€ r ffr Msc canons of the Synod of Klvim sit Spii 1 l Sometimes agftiii 1 he more 
linn among the Christians made a stubborn stand and were martyrised 
for their protest ns enemies of the Kouihii State. Altogether there can 
be no doubt that the inherent contradiction between Christian religion 
and the pagan practices of municipal life did put an extra strain on the 
latter and could not but increase the disorder which was setting in. 
The Isold step taken by Constantine in recognising Christianity an a 
state religion saved the situation to some extent, but it could not do 
away at a stroke with all the pagan elements of municipal life; the 
strife between religions assumed a new aspect* and m the vital connexion 
between local self-governincut oj id local cults was never restored, tluit 
unity of conception which marked antiquity when at its best had to 
be replaced by a deep dualism tending towards new solutions of 
political and vnonil problems. The gn^test repnsditfllive of conquering 
Christianity, St Augustine, recognises the defeat of the material world 
of antiquity and has to fashion his ideals according to a scheme of 
two cities in which only the heavenly one appeals to his devotion and 
energy. 

Apart from this complication arising out of peculiarities of religious 
history, the middle class of the citizen* was undergoing n transformation 
similar to that of the merchants and craftsmen. When the chaotic con¬ 
ditions of the second half of the third century were arrested by the 
statesmanship and military power of Aurelian and Diocletian, the policy 
of compulsion was brought to bear with full weight on the well-to-do 
inhabitants of cities. They were mostly not only houseowners in our 
scn*e, but also owners of lands in the vicinity uf the towns, although 
distinctions which it is somewhat difficult for ns at the present time to 
formulate in detail were drawn between them and the p&ueui&r&i or land- 
owner* p roperl v so called. II uw ever, the bulk of the well-to-do townsmen 
was considered a* a separate class, the curmles t out of which the actual 
members of city senates, the deemitmttj as well ft* its executive officials 
mid justices, were selected. Yet the connexion between the cwiale* 
group and the actual office-holder* was so close, there were so few 
member* of the former w ho had not to serve in one way ur the other* 
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iliuit the eiiaclmenU ot the Codes currently con fuse the two distinct 
tonii *—curialcs and deciirhne.% This confusion of itself points to 
the overburdening of the middle class in the towns with service. And 
we find indeed that its members arc compel led to take over without 
^alarv the various personal itinera * or charge^ of local government, to 
administer tile town, to act &-> petty justices, to take part in deputations, 
to arrange gainer, to inspect public buildings, to pits vide fuel for baths, 
to superintend postal ami transport service (rpirjrujf pnbHcu^ to collect 
rates, etc, 

1 he most burdensome of their obligations were connected with the 
collection of taxes. They were chiefly respoiLsihlc for assessing the 
town population, and out of their number were selected the inspectors 
of public stores [horrea) and the tktxmprml (SW^pa*™), who had 
to collect the land tax ami the tribute in kind (rnmtma). Both 
heathen and f bristian authors testify to the crushing burden of taxation 
during the fourth and fifth centuries, and the on fortunate curialtt, who 
were made the instruments of collection under the watchful and extor¬ 
tionate supervision of state officials, were not only suffering from the 
unpopularity of their Functions, but had constantly to fall hack on their 
uwn resources in order to make good deficiencies and arrears ^I'he 
decemprirnt went? primarily responsible as collectors, and when they 
vacated their of lice they had to nominate their successors and to 
stand surety for their good behaviour. Not content with this the 
provincial authorities commonly made the town, that is, primarily the 
town senate (curia), liable for deficiencies in the full sum req Hired, The 
emperor* sometimes intervened to forbid such collective liability 
(C. 'Flu si. 7, £; C. Just. xi + 50, lfi) t but on other occasions they 
enforced it in the most sweeping manner, as for instance when 
Aurdifut, and later on Constantine, decreed that the town senates 
(ordhiftf} should be made responsible for the tsixes of deserted estates* 
and in ease they should be unable to support the burden it should be 
distributed among the various local districts and estates (C. Just, \i 
5 % t). 

In confluence of such oppressive burdens laid on the curi&Ux we 
witness tlic curious spectacle of widely spread attempts on the part of 
the citizens to escape into more privileged professions—into tile clergy 
or the army—and even of their flight into the country, where they were 
sometime* glad to live and wort as simple cvloni. The Codex v Fheo~ 
dosianus and the Codex Justinianus are full of enactments forbidding the 
curkdcM to leave the place of their birth, condemning them to a hereditary 
subjection to nmnicipal charges (mwircrn), in fact turning their con¬ 
dition into a kind of serfdom. All tile sous of a Cfirkilh hurl to follow 
their father"* career, they were deemed cur ink* From the date of their 
birth lli, xii. l t 122). IF there was not a sufficient number of 
persons of this class to uphold all its obligations, owners of estates 
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{ po&Xttmrei), denizens (iWo/ik 4 )* well-to-do plebeians were pressed into it. 
11k wretched townspeople were suspected of wanting to escape by flight 
from their onerous condition and had to apply to the governor for special 
leave of absence when they left the place of their birth for the sake of 
business or travel. If one of them wanted to change permanently' his 
place of abode he w*m bound to provide a substitute or to leave a great 
part of hi* fortune to the curia. This epoch of imperial legislation does 
a way* for fiscal and administrative purposes, with some of the funda¬ 
mental principles of Homan law in its better times, A curidfo* though 
a Roman citizen in the exercise of full civil rights, is unable freely to 
bequeath bis fortune to another Hoi turn citizen belonging to a different 
city: property passing out of the jurisdiction of one enrk i into that of 
another is charged with a heavy Special payment to the former senate* and 
in fact remains u obnoxious^ to it (C. Tb, xji. l s 107); a later constitu¬ 
tion enacted that at least One-fourth of the property should remain in 
the hands of the original curia. If ft citrinlh wanted to sell land or 
slaves employed in the cultivation of his estate be had to obtain leave 
from the governor of the province (C. Th. xn. 1). Heiresses were 
much hampered in the right to marry strangers outride their late fathers 
curia and hod in such cues to relinquish one-fourth part of their 
property. 

The climax of this legislation of servitude is reached when the 
emperors actually condemn people for sume crime or misdemeanour to be 
enrolled as member* of a r urm : suns of veterans, eg. who, by chopping 
off their lingers, had rendered themselves unfit to serve m the army* 
were stuck into the rud*?, mid the same fate awaited unworthy 
ecclesiastics. 

Hie policy of compulsion and the spread of caste were undoubtedly 
responsible to a great extent for another social process of great moment, 
namely, for the formation of the cnlonate, an institution dcstinet! to play 
an important part in medieval peasant life. Its roots stretch far track 
into the earlier history’ of Homan husbandry. Columella, a winter on 
agriculture of the Hrst century a.o,, instructs bis readers that it b 
advantageous for owners of estates of insufficient fertility and difficult 
cultivation to employ free farmers* roloni„ instead of slaves. The 
tenants were sometimes settled on the metayer system (cokmia partiurui\ 
tlie farmer sharing crops with the owner* Juridically the relation was 
regulated by the rules of the law of lease [laraiio amdudm) and the ! Kgert 
often refers to the various problems arising under this contract; custom 
and tacit agreement played a great port in the treatment of such 
questions in practice* By the side of contractual relations between 
private landlords and tenants stood administrative regulations as to the 
liianagement of vast domains of the Crown and of the private patritnonv 
of the Emperor, Crowds of tenants were settled on these estates who 
had to look for a guarantee to the possession of their holdings rather to 
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thi' equity Mid properly understood interest of their imporiitl master* 
thjui to formal contractual right. 1 astly, o good uumv slaves were put 
into a position li milur to that of the tenants of frw birth, suit! ns a 
mutter of fact, it got ta he more and more difficult to distinguish 
between enfant by contract and fjtta.ti-ntfani hy long usage and customary 
tenure. One trait which tended to reduce the distance lietwcen the 
different groups was the heavy indebtedness of most free former*: they 
had often to take their agricultural outfit from the landowner along 
with the farm; ill ease of economic difficulties they turned to him as to 
their natural protector and a capitalist near at hand* and when nnce 
debts hurl been made, it was exceedingly difficult to jjhv them off. 

Fourth-century legislation approaches these relations in its usual 
despotic manner. A law of Constantine dated a.d. 35a gives us the first 
glimpse of a new order uf men standing between the free and the unfree 
and treated, in fact, «s serfs of the glebe, Jt runs thus: *' With whom- 
soever a or tlontu belonging to someone else {a! km juris) may he discovered, 
let the new put run not only restore the coin™** to the place of his 
birth (origviu), hut let him also pay the tax for the time of his absence. 
As for the ettfaul them selves who contemplate flight, let them be put 
into fetters after the manner of slaves, so Unit they should jjerform 
duties worthy of freemen on the strength of a servile condemnation“ 
(C. 'I1 j. v, 17, 1), But from Constantine again we have another en¬ 
actment marking the other side of the condition, namely, the legal 
protection afforded to the colanm against jwssible exactions. About 
a,d. 825 the Emperor laid down in a rescript to the viaaitir of the East 
that, “a eahtnitt from whom a landlord exacted more thiui it wax 
customary to render mid than had been obtained from him in former 
tidies, may apply to the judge nearest at hand and produce evidence of 
the wrung. The person who is convicted of having claimed mure than 
he used tu receive shall be prohibited to do so in the future after having 
given bark what he extorted by illegal supers reaction’" {€, .lust. si. 50,1). 

The legal protection afforded to the redout was not suggested hv prin¬ 
ciples uf humanity, hut by the necessity of keeping tip at least some portion 
of the previous personn| freedom of these peasants in order to safeguard 
the interest of the State which looked upon this part of the population as 
the mainstay of its fiscal system. If the emperors made light of the 
right of free citizen* to choose their abode and their occupations as they 
pleased and did not scruple to attach the evioni to their tenures, the 
absolute right of landowner* to do what they pleased with their land 
was not more sacred to them. Constantine imposed the most stringent 
limitations mi their power of alienating plots of land. “If someone 
wants to sell im estate or to grant it, lie has not the right to retain 
utltmi hv private agreement in order to transfer them to other plant, 
Those who consider ruloni to la? useful, must either hold them together 
with the estates or, if they despair of getting profit from these estates, 
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let them also give up the rofoni for the use of other [people " Tb, 

xiil IQ, 5; am, S57)v In, the reign of Valent inlm, Valetis and 
Gratlm, about AjD, 57o, this principle t* char 2 icte ri n: t hally extended 
to the very slaves, if As I Mini cultivators (sii^Rdni) can not be mi til 
without their land, even m> it is for hid r lei i to sell agricultural slave* 
iriscrilied in the census rolls. Nor must the law Ije evaded in a fraudu¬ 
lent manner, as has been often practised in the case of origiiiarin 
namely, that while a small piece of land is handed over to the buyer, the 
cultivation of the whole estate is marie impost hie, Hut if entire estate's 
or portions of them pass to a new owner, so many slaves and 'boras 
cultivators" should lie tianslerred at tise same time as u^-ed to stay witii 
the former owners in the whole or in its parts 1 * (L\ Just. \i. 4 H, 7), 
The fiscal |mint of view is clearly expressed uia many 
Vj Jen tini mi mid Valens entrust Hie laud owners with the privilege of 
collecting the taxes of their ctifoni fur the State with the exception of 
those tenants who have besides their farms some land of thdr own 
<C. I II. xi. 1, 14). This right and duty might lie burdensome, but 
it certainly gave the landlords a powerful lever in mincing their free 
tenants to a condition of almost servile subject to ti. Periiap the must 
dues tie expression of the process may be seen in the fact tbit cafani lose 
their right to iruplead their masters in ciril actions except in cases of 
superuxurtion. In criminal matters they were still deemed pp^-iewed of 
the full rights, of citizens {€. Just. xi. ~>Q r 2). 

But it would be wrong to .suppose that the condition of the fanners 
in the fourth and fifth centuries is characterised by mere oppression and 
deterioration- In the case of rustic slaves it is dearly seen that their 
fate was much improved by the course of events and by legislation. 
Their masters lost part of their former absolute authority Irccause the 
Shite began to supervise the relations between master and slave for the 
sake of keeping cultivators to their work and thereby ensuring the 
coining in of taxes. Considerations of a similar nature exerted an 
influence on the fate of fWotti, and they made themselves felt nut only 
in social legislation, but also in husbandry. The tremendous agrarian 
crisis through which the Empire was passing could not be weathered by 
mere compulsion and discipline, Oil a large scale, it was a case like the 
one described in Columella** advice to landowners: if you want to get 
ymtr land cultivates;! under difficult conditions, do not try to manage it 
by slave labour and direct orders but entrust it to farmers. The great 
htifiindin of earlier times were parcelled up into si mill plots, because 
only small cultivators could stand the storm of hostile invasion, of dis¬ 
location of tralfic, of depopulation. Nor was it possible for the landowner 
to demand rack-rents and to avail himself of the competition between 
agricultural lnbourery. He had to be content if he Hueeeedod in providing 
hi* estates with tenants ready to take care of them at moderate ami 
cos tomary rcuta* and both sides—the lord and the tenant—were interested 
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in making the leases hereditary if not perpetual. Thus there k a second 
aspect to the growth of the colonate. The institution was not only one of 
the fornix of compulsion and caste legislation, hut also a “meliqrativt^ 
device, a means for keeping up culture and putting dcvmrlated districts 
trader the plough. Among the earliest root* of the colonate we find tfic 
licence given to squatters and peasants dwelling in villages adjoining 
waste land to occupy such land and to netjuire tenant right on it by the 
process of culture. The Emperor Hadrian published a general enact¬ 
ment protecting such tenants on imperial domains and the African 
inscriptions testify that his regulations did not remain a dead letter. 

This Feature—cultivation of wsnte and amelioration of culture—is 
seldom expressed in as many words in the enactments of the Codex 
Theodosias us and of the Codes Justiniamis, beam*e the law* and 
rescripts collected there tiro chiefly concerned with the legal and lineal 
ils] *ect> of the situation. The legislators luul no occasion to speak 
directly of low rents and remissions in their payment Vet even in 
these document* some indications of the emphyteutic” tendency 
may he gleaned, 1 will just call attention to one of the earliest 
li constitution*T relating to the colonate, namely, to the decree of 
Constantine of a.ik $19 (C. Just xi. 63, 1), It k directed against 
encroacbnicnts of ccdoni on the land* of persons who held their estates 
by the technical title of cmph^Uuiae^ of which w e shall have to say more 
by and by. It is explained that cofoni have no right to occupy hinds for 
the cm I tune of which they have done nothing. “ Bv custom they arc 
allowed to acquire only plots which they have planted with olives or 
vines.” This ruling is entirely in conformity with the Llt ifadri&na ile 
rndibus agris and testifies to the peculiar right of occupation conceded to 
cultivator of w r nate* 

The technical requirement of making plantations of olive trees or 
vines corresponds exactly to the Greek expression $vt tvttv which reap¬ 
pears in the term cmphjfteu&i* so much in use in the later centuries of 
the Empire. Of course, cultivation of the waste was not restricted in 
practice to the rearing of these two kinds of useful trees, nor can the 
view so clearly formulated in this case have failed to assert itself on other 
occasiun&r especially in the relations betw-een landlord and tenant, but 
the Luxuriant growth of cmpkifteuirhi as a widely prevalent contract is 
very characteristic of the epoch. 

The tmphgtcum* of the later Empire is distinguished from other 
leases by three main features: it is hereditary; tile rent paid is ffcetl 
and generally slight; the lessee under takes specific duties in regard to 
amelioration on the plot and may lose the tenancy if he does not carry 
them out. These peculiarities were so marked that there was consider¬ 
able doubt whether the relation of cmpkgUuxit was originated by the 
side of a plot by one owner to the other with certain conditions aa to the 
payment of rent, or by a downright lease. A constitution of Kenti* 
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published between 4?6 and 484* decided the con tr ove rsy in the sense 
that the contract was a peculiar one, standing, as it were, between a sale 
and a lease (C, Just, iv, 66 > ]), The meaning of such a doctrine was, of 
eourst^ that in many casts rights arose under cover of dominium (Homan 
absolute property), which amounted in tbcmsdvct to a new' hereditary 
powesmoUj and arising from the labour and capital sunk by the hu hordi¬ 
n' 1 !*; possessor into the cultivation of the estate,and leaving a very small 
margin for the claims of the proprietor. Such hybrid legal relations do 
not come into being without .strong economic mesons, and these reasons 
arc disclosed by the history of the tenure in question. Its antecedents 
go far back into earlier epochs, although the complete institution was 
matured only towards the end of the fifth century. One of the roots of 
emphyteusis we have already noticed in the occupation of waste land by 
^natters or cultivators dwelling on adjoining plots. In the fourth and 
fifth centuries the emperors not only allow such occupation, but make 
it a duty for possessore of estates in a proper state of cultivation to take 
over waste plots. This is the basis of the so-called epibofc {imfioky), 
of the “ imposition of desert to fertile lmid T " an institution which arose 
at the time of AureUan and continued to exist in the Byzantine Empire. 

It is worth noticing that a law of Valent inian, Theodosius and A read ins 
gives every one leave to lake possession of deserted plots; should the 
former owner not assert his right in the course of two years and com¬ 
pensate the new occupier for amelioration*, his property right is deemed 
extinguished to the profit of the new cultivator (C. Just xi T 59, 8 ). 
In this case voluntary occupation is still the occasion of the change of 
ownership, but several other laws make the taking over of waste land 
compulsory. An indirect but important consequence of the same view 
may Ik found in the fact tliot the right of possessors of estates to 
alienate portions of the same was curtailed; they were not allowed to 
sell land under profitable cultivation without at the same time disposing 
of the barrel] and less profitable parte of the estate; the Government 
took care that the “ nerves w of a prosperous exploitation should not be 

fii t. 

A second line of development was presented by ttiM* made with the 
intention of ameliorating the culture of certain plots. The practice of 
such leases nmy be followed bock into great antiquity, especially in 
provinces with Greek or Helleniscd population 5 and it is on such estates 
that the terms empkyteutU first appear in a technical sense. 

A good example is presented by the tables discovered on the site of 
Herodea in the gulf of Torentum, where land belonging to the temple 
of Dionysos was leased to hereditary tenants about b.c. 400 on the 
condition of the construction of farm buildings and the plantation of 
olives and vines 1 . Emphyteutic leases of the same kind, varying in 

1 DartiSte* Howulier et Jtci tiju’lj, Recurif fTinscription* juntdiqiic* fftWCqU£t M * 
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details,, but based on the main conditions of amelioration and hereditary 
tenancy, have beat preserved from the second century a.d. in the 
Boeotian town of Thisbc 1 . Homan jurists* frg* I'lpian, mention distinctly 
the peculiar legal position of such u emphyteutic " tenancies and there 
can be no doubt that ns the difficulties of cultitntion and economic inter¬ 
course increased* great landowner corporations and cities resorted more 
and more to this expedient for ensuring some cultivation to their estate* 
even at the cost of creating tenancies which restricted owners in the 
exercise of their right, 

A third variety of relations making towards the same goal may be 
observed in the so-called perpetual right (Jm perpdtmm}, It arose chiefly 
in consequence of conquest of territories by the Roman State. The title 
of former owner* was not extinguished thereby but converted into a 
possession subordinate to the imperial* ownership of the Roman people 
and liable to the payment of a rent (vrdtgal^ tvmnn). Thu distinction 
between Homan land entirely free from any tax and provincial land 
subject to tax or rent was removed in the second century A.n. when land 
in Italy was made subject to taxes. But the legal conception of tenant 
right subject to the eminent domain of the emperor Delimited and the 
jus fKTpt'foium continued os a s[*ecial kind of tenure on the estates oi 
eitie> and of the Crown, jls we should say nowadays, until it was merged 
into the general rigid of tmphi/tcwri-x together with the two other species 
already mentioned. 

These juridical distinctions are not in the nature of purely technical 
details. The great need of cultivation and the wide concessions made 
in its interest in favour of effective farming are ns significant u the 
subdivision of ownership in regard to the same plat of land, one 
pcm>n obtaining what may lie called in later terminology the useful 
right* of ownership (dewnbdwflt while the other detains a superior 

right nevertheless (cf ™imum firrinraj). In this a* in many other points 
the peculiarities of medieval law are foreshadowed in the declining 
Empire. 

Thb observation applies even more to the part assumed by great 
Landowners in the fourth and fifth centuries. A great estate in those 
times comes to form in many respects a principality* a separate district 
for purposes of taxation, police and even justice* Already in the find 
century a,i>. Frontimis speaks of country seats of African magnates sur¬ 
rounded by villages pf their dependents m if by bulwarks. By the side 
of the chUwt the town fanning the natural and legal centre of a district! 
appear* the salius t the rural, more uf less uncultivated district organised 
under a private lord or under a steward of the emperor. The more 
important of these rural units are extraterritorial—outside the juris¬ 
diction and administration of the towns* By and by the seemingly 
omnipotent government of the emperor is driven by its difficulties to 
] Bitlciiberfcerj Programme uf the University of Halle* IBSl. 
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concede a large mcftMire of political influence to the arattxraey of large 
landowners, They collect Laxes, curry out cuUM.fiption, influence 
ecclesiastical appointments, Act as justice* of the peace in policy matters 
and petty criminal cases. The disruptive or rather the disaggregating 
forces of local interests ami local separatism come thus to assert 
themselves long Ix-fore the cstablahment of feudali*; ( under thu very 
■sway of absolute monarchy and centralised bureaucracy. 

If the formation of the eolon&te means the establishment of an order 
of half-free person* intermediate between free citbuns and slaves, if 
rmphytmds amounts to a change in the conception of ownership, thy 
rise of the privileges and power of landowner* corresponds to the 
Appearance of a new aristocracy which was destined tu play A great 
part in the history of medieval Europe- 

Besides what was directly conceded to these lords by the central 
authority wc must reckon with their encroachments and illegal dealings in 
regard to the less favoured claj&ea of the population- The State had to 
appeal to private persons of wealth and influence because it was not 
able to transmit its commands to the inert masses of the population in 
any other way. Aristocratic privilege was from this point of view a con¬ 
fession of debility on the part of the Empire* But the inefficiency of 
the State was recognised liv its subjects as wc-ll and, as a natural result, 
they applied for protection to the strong and the wealthy, although 
such a recourse to private authority led to the infringement of public 
interests and to the break-up of public order. Private patronage 
appears a* a threatening symptom with which the emperors have 
to deal. In the time of undisputed authority of the common wealth 
it was a usual occurrence that benefactors of a town or village, 
persons who had erected waterworks, built baths, or founded an 
alimentary institution for destitutes should be honoured by the title of 
patnwi and by certain privileges in regard to precedence and ceremonial 
rights. The emperors of the fourth and of the fifth century hot! to 
forbid patronage because it constituted a menace to law and to public 
order. We hear of cuses of 41 maintenanceparties to a trial being 
protected by powerful patrvm, who seek tn turn the course of justice in 
favour of their client*. libanitm* a professional orator of the epoch 
of Valent in Loti II and Theodosius 1, gives a vivid description of the 
dilHckilties he had to meet in a suit against sonsy Jewish tenants uf his 
who refused to pay certain rent* according to ancient custom. If we 
arc to believe our informant, they had recourse to the protection of a 
commander of troops stationed in the province, and when Libamns came 
Into court and produced witnesses, he found the judge no prepossessed 
in favour of his opponents that he could not get a hearing, and his wit¬ 
nesses were thrown into prison or dismissed. In another part of the 
same speech Libanius inveighs against officers who prevent the collecting 
of taxes and rents and favour brigandage. There may be a great deal 
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of exaiggeration in the impassioned account of the Greek rhetor, but the 
principal heads of his accusation can be confirmed from other sources* 
especially from imperial decrees, A company of soldiers gets tjuurtered 
in a village and when the curiaits of the next town appear to collect 
taxe* or rents they are met by vi ole [ice and may 1 m? called fortunate if 
they escape without grievous injury to life and limbs. In the Thea- 
dcfiion Code enactments directed against patronage in villages go so far 
its to forbid the acquisition of property in a mrnl district by outsiders 
for fear the strangers should prove powerful people capable of opposing 
lax collectors. According to the account of Salving a priest who 
lived in the fifth century in southern Gau] t patronage had become ijuite 
prevalent in that region. People turned to private protection out of 
sheer despair and surrendered their land to the protector, rather than 
face the extortions of public authorities, 'fherc can be no doubt that 
patrons and protectors of the kind described, if they were helpful to 
some, were dangerous and harmful to others* mid the State in the fourth 
and fifth centuries had gcHxl reasons to fight against their influence. But 
the constant repetition of the same injunctions and prohibitions proves 
that fhe evil was deeply rooted and difficult to get rid of* The Sisy¬ 
phean task undertaken bv the Government in. its struggle against abuses 
anti encroachments is wclh illustrated by various attempts to create 
special authorities to repress the exactions of ordinary officers and 
to correct their mistakes. 

One of the principal expedients used by Diocletian and his successor* 
was to institute a special service of supervising commissaries under the 
names of agwiU m # in ritbwtmd ettriafi They were sent into the provinces 
mure particularly to investigate the management of the public post* hut* 
as a matter of fact, they were employed to spy on governors, tax col¬ 
lector and other officials. They received complaints and denunciation* 
and so met lines committed people to prison. A decree of Con* ton tius 
tries to restrict the latter practice and to impress on these amoari the 
idea thill they ore not to act in a wanton manner but have to produce 
evidence and to communicate with the regular authorities (a.h, 855* 
CL Mil. vn ^9* 1), But the very existence of such a peculiar insti¬ 
tution was an incitement to delation and arbitrary arts, and in 595 
Anendius and Honoring try to concentrate the activity of the agmte# in 
rebus oil the inspection of the post. 44 They ought not to levy iilicit 
toll from ships, nor to receive reports and statements of claim** nor to 
put people into prison " (C. Th. vi, £9* 8). The service of the agenles 
and of the curidri was deemed to be a* important as it was dangerous 
and those who went through the whole career were rewarded by the 
high rank of counts of the first das*. It is hardly to be Wondered 
at that these extraordinary officials provided with peculiar method* of 
delation did not succeed in soring the Empire from the corruption of 
its ordinary officers. 
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And vd the ciilpert)i> found that the only means of exercising some 
control over the abuse* of the bureaucratic machinery and the oppression 
of SoBlil'Ii tia) people was in pitting extraordinary officials against them. 
The rfijhimr cimtaHs was designed to act as a protector of the lower 
orders against such misdeeds. The office originated probably in voluntary 
patronage bestowed on cities by great men* but it wan regularised and 
made general under Valentin ian L An enactment of G rat inn* Valen¬ 
tin inn 11 and Theodosius lays chief stress on the protection afforded by 
d^faltorr* to the pieh* in regard to taxation. The defnmyr ought to Im? 
like a father of the ph'h*, to prevent supercTcaction and hardships in the 
assessment of taxes both in regard to the town population and to rustics, 
io shield them against the insolence of officials* and the impertinence oT 
judges, Not merely fiscal oppression was aimed at, but also abuses in 
the ad hue List rat ion of justice, am! the emperors I rE ed to obviate the 
evils of a costly litigation ami inaccessible tribunal* by empowering the 
d^fbnMtnfx io try civil citses in which poor men were interested. ]!. was 
somewhat difficult to draw the line between such exceptional power* and 
ordinary jurisdiction, but the Government of the later Empire had often 
to meet similar difficulties. An important privilege of the thtfhttJmrt'x 
was the right to report directly to the emperor, over the governor of 
the province: this tv the only means for nuking protests effective, nt 
least in .some cases. As to the mode of electing the drjinAQr&t we notice 
some variation f they are meant to represent the population at large and 
originally the people took part in the election* though it liad to be caw- 
firmed by the emperors. Id the fifth century, however* the office became 
a burden more than an honour, a quantity of petty police functions and 
fonnrd supervision was tat:ked on to it, and the emperors arc left no 
choice but to declare that all notable citizens of the town have to take 
it in turn. This is certainly a sign of decline and there cun Imj no doubt 
that the original scope of the institution was gradually lost sight of. 

A third aspect of the same tendency to counterbalance the evil 
working of official administration by cheeks frum outride forces may be 
noticed in the political influence assigned to the Church. Here un¬ 
doubtedly the emperors of the fourth and fifth centuries reached linn 
ground. It was not a mere sluitiling of the same pack of cards* not u 
pitting of one of Ik ml against the other by tile help of devices which at 
best answered only for a few years. It was an appeal from a defective 
system to ri fresh and mighty force which drew forth the best capabilities 
of the age anil shaped its ideals. If anywhere* one could hope to find 
disinterested effort, untiring energy anil Fearless sets.se of duty among the 
representatives of the Church* and it is clear that both government 
and people turned to them on especially trying occiJLsiuris. We need 
not here speak of the intense interest created by ecclesiastical eon- 
tro venues or of the signal evidence of trjgoroua moral and intellectual 
life among the clergy. But we have to take these facts into account if 
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we want to explain the part assumed by Church dignitaries in civil 
adminisimtion ami social affairs. A significant expression of the con¬ 
fidence inspire'.I iti the public by the Ksdesiasticfll authorities may be; 
seen in the custom of applying to them for nrbitration instead of seeking 
redress in Use ordinary < nurU. r rhe custom in question had its historical 
roots in the fact that before the recognition of Christianity a stnte 
religion by the [■’ ilipire the Christiana tried to abstain as far possible 
from submitting disputes anti quarrels to the jurisdiction uf pagan 
magistrates. There was a legal possibility of escaping from sue is inter¬ 
ference of pagan authorities by resorting to the arbitration of persons 
if high moral authority within the Church, especially bishops. When 
Christianity ^nqucml under Constantine, episcopal arbitration bas¬ 
est tended to all sorts of cases and an attempt was made, as is shewn by 
two enactments of this emperor (Const* Siniiond. mil ; i.) to convert it 
into a special form of expeditious procedure, well within reach of the 
poorer classes. Episcopal awards in such cases were exempted from the 
ordinary strict forms of compromise accompanied by express stipulation ; 
the procedure was greatly simplified and shortened, the recourse of one 
party to the suit to such arbitration was held to be obligatory for the 
other party. At the close of the fourth century A read i us considerably 
restricted this wide jurisdiction conceded to bishops and tried to reduce 
it to voluntary arbitration pure usd simple. But the moral weight of 
their decisions was so great* that the ecclesiastical tribunals continued 
to be overwhelmed with civil cases brought before them by the partis. 
Not only Ambrose of Milan, who lived in the time of Theodosius the 
Great, but also Augustine, who belongs chiefly to the first quarter of 
the fifth century, com plain of the heavy burden of judicial do tics 
which they liave to bear* 

The bishops had no direct criminal jurisdiction, hut through the 
right of sanctuary claimed by churdws and in consequence of the 
gen end striving of Christian religion for humanity and charity, they 
were constantly pleading for grace* mitigation of sentences, charitable 
treatment of prisoners and convicts, etc. Panic stricken and persecuted 
person* and criminals of all kinds Hocked for refuge to the churches ^ 
famous enthedmb and monasteries presented curious sights in those 
day*: they seemed no! only places of worship but also caravan- 
serais of sonic kind. Fugitives Camped not only in the churches hut at 
a distance of fifty paces around them. Gangs of these psK>r wretches 
accompanied priests and deacons on their errands* and walks outside the 
church, ns in such company they were held to be secure from revenge 
and arrest. Hie Govern men t restricted the right of fiscal debtors to take 
sanctuary in order to escape from the payment of taxes, but in other 
respects it upheld the claims of ecdesinstical authority* Certain com¬ 
promises with existing law and custom had undoubtedly to lie effected. 
The Church did not attempt, for instance* to proclaim the abolition of 
slavery. It merely negotiated with the masters in order to obtain 
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promises of better treatment or a pardon of offences. But it coun¬ 
tenanced in every way the emancipation of slaves and protected I reed- 
tnen when once manumitted. TIk l Acta of Councils oi the fourth 
century are full of enactments in these respects (r^. Council uf Orange* 
c. 7; Council of Arks, u. ce. 38* 34)+ 

Another domain in which the authority of the bishops found ample 
scope for its assertion wits the sphere of inond polic'c, if one may use the 
expression. To begin with, pious Christ!ans were directed by the Gospel 
to visit prisoners s imd this cum ma ud ment of Christ became the foundation 
for a supervision of the Clergy over the state of prisons, their sanitary 1 
conditions—baths, food, the treatment of convicts* etc. In those times 
when terrible heed and famines were frequent, parents had the legal 
right to sell their children directly after their birth 
and a person who had taken care of a foundling was considered its 
owner. It is to ecclesiastical authorities that the enipfirors turn in 
order to prevent these rights from degenerating into a ruthless kid¬ 
napping of children. The C hurch enforce a delay of ten days in mtler 
that parents who wish to take back their offspring should be able to 
formulate their claims* If they have not dune so within the days ol 
respite, let them never try to vindicate their flesh and blood any more: 
even the Church will treat them as murderers (Council ol \aison, 
ee. 9, 10), Again ecclesiastics are called upon to prevent the sale of 
human beings for immoral purposes : no one ought to be forced to 
commit adultery or to offer oneself for prostitution* even il a slave* 
and bis hups as well ns secular judges have the power to emancipate 
slaves who have been subjected by their masters to such ignominious 
practiced. They are also bound to watch that women, either free or 
unfree, should not l>e con strained to join companies of piui tom i me actors 
or lingers against their will (C. Just* n ^ 10). 

In conclusion it may be useful to point out once more that the social 
process taking place in the Homan Empire of the fourth and lifLh 
centuries presented features of decline and of renovation at the name 
time. It was brought about to a great extent by the increased influence 
of lower classes and the influx of barbartm^ customs* and in so far it 
expresses itself in an undoubted lowering of the level of culture. The 
sacrifice of political freedom and load patriotism tu a centralised 
bureaucracy* the rigid state of siege and the caste legislation of the 
Constantiiiian ami Theodorian era produced an unhealthy atmosphere of 
compulsion and servility. But at the same time the Christian Church 
asserts itself as a power not only in the spiritual domain* but also in the 
legal and economic sphere, Society falls buck to a great extent on the 
lines of load life mul of aristocratic organisation* but the movement in 
this direction is not a merely negative one: germs appear which in their 
further growth were destined to contribute powerfully towards the 
formation of feudal society. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THOUGHTS AND IDEAS OF THE PEBIOD. 

Timl fourth and fifth centuries a.d. were marked by the rise of no 
new school of metaphysics and were illustrated by only one pre-eminent 
philosopher. In theology the period can boast great names, ]»rhnps the 
greatest since the Apostles of Christ, but in philosophy it is singularly 
barren. Flotinus (a.d. 205-370), the chief exponent mid practical] 
founder of that reconstruction of Greek philosophy known as Neo¬ 
platonism, hud indeed many disciphr.; but Proelus the Lvcian (a.d. 
4IS-485) is the only one of them who can be said to have advanced in 
any marked degree the study of pure thought. The mind of the age 
was inclined towards religion, or at least religious idealism, rather than 
towards tiirtAphvsici, Nor is this mutter for surprise when we reiutmlicr 
the spiritual revival of the centuries preceding, n movement which liegfui 
under the Flavians and had by no mean* spent its force when Constantine 
came to the throne. From an early period in the Empire, and more 
especially under the Seven, men were turning in disgust and disillusion 
to religion as n refuge from the evils of the world in which they lived, 
as a sphere in which they could realise dreams of letter things than 
those begotten of their present discontent This fact explains the 
quickening of the older cults and the ready adoption of new ones, which 
issued in a promiscuous pantheon and a bewildering medley of religious 
rites and pract ices. I hen came philosophy and sought to bring order 
out of chaos, (t tried, and with some success, to clear away superstition 
nud to raise the believer in gods many to a living communiuii with, the 
One divine of which they were but different manifestations. There is no 
doubt that I rod us, who unified to sonic extent the heterogeneous system 
of Plotinus, wan engaged in the proper business of philosophy, via. the 
contemplation of metaphysical truth; there is equally no doubt that 
in practice the philosophy of the age was addressed to the same human 
need as its religion. And that heed was « better knowledge of God. 
It is most significant that the final rally nf the old religions was under 
the bAiuirr nf a philosophy: Julian and his supporters were Neo- 
plntonists. 
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Wq may therefore claim tbit the temper of the tiniefi was on the 
whole religious concerned chiefly with man's relation to God 5 mid the 
fact that the Church had recently Achieved so signal a victory is in 
itself mi indication that the best intellects had gravitated towards her- 
Thm the highest thought was Christian* finding expression in those 
systematised ideas adxsut God which an? summed up in the word 
theology. 

It would however be a grave mistake to suppose that the age which 
nsLw the triumph of the Christian idea and the establishment of Christi¬ 
anity ils the state religion was entirely of one mind and Christian to 
the core. Side bv side with the great current of Christian thought and 
belief* that was now running free after a long subterranean course* there 
flowed 11 large volume of purely pagan opinion or preconception, such 
loterhltmtiou as took place being carried on by unseen channels* Thus, 
while eager acid courageous spirits w r ere con tending for the 1 -niLh with 
all kinds of weapons ugaiii-st all kinds of toes throughout the Umpire* 
men (anil some of them Christian men) were writing and shaking as 
though no such thing as Christianity had come into the world. And the 
age that witnessed the coo version of Constantine and inherited the benefits 
of that act was an ngq that in the East listened to the interminuble hex¬ 
ameter* of Nonnus* I>kmjf$ui£a, which contain no conscious reference to 
Christianity; that laughed over the epigrams of Cyrus; that delighted 
111 many frankly pagan love-stories and saw nothing surprising in the 
attribution of one of them (the Aethlopha) to the Christian bishop 
Ileliodorus; that in the West applauded the panegyrists when they 
compared emperor and patron to the hierarchy of gods and heroes; and 
that in extremity found its consolation in philosophy rut her than in the 
Gospel 3 . 

This persistence of paganism in the face of obvious defeat was due 
to a number of co-operating cause*. Roman patriotism* which saw in 
worship of the god* and the secret name of Home the only safeguard 
of the eternal city; the cults of Cybele* Isis* Mi thru* and Orpheus* with 
their dreams of immortality; the stern tradition of the Stoic emperor 
Marcus; the lofty ideals of the Neoplatonists—all these factors 
helped to delay the Anal triumph. Hut probably the strongest and 
most persistent conservative influence was that of the rhetoric by which 
European education was dominated then as it was by logit in the 
Middle Ages* and as it has been since the Renaissance by humane 
letters. Rhetoric lay in wait for the boy ns he left the hands of the 
grammarian, and was his companion at every stage of his life. It went 
with him through school and university; it formed his taste and trained 
or paralysed his mind; but inure than this, it opned to him the 

* The my4 farm™* inFilaisce of nuth rw^rdoci in afford ml by Boethius* who died 
\n |iriMUi a, a, bill who fairly represent* the oge before him. 
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admits nf success and reward. For although by the fourth century 
oratory bad lout its old political power, rhetoric still remained a bresd- 
winm, W busmen, It was always lucrative, and it led to high position, 
even to the consulship, ns in the cose of Alisoniua the rhetor (a. u. 3U9-3tiS), 
who was GrattenV tutor and afterwards quaestor, piaefect uf Gaul, and 
finally consul. Here is cause enough to Hceount for the long life and 
paramount influence of rhetoric in the schook Now the instrument 
with which both schoolmaster and professor fashioned their pupils was 
pagan mythology and pagan history. The great literatures of the past 
supplied the theme for declamation and exercise. Rules of conduct were 
deduced from maxima that passed under the names of Pythagoras, Solon, 
Socrates, and Marcus Aurelius. It was inevitable that'the thoughts of 
die grown man should be expressed in terms of paganism when the 
education of the youth «u upon these lines. And this education was 
lor all, not only for the children of unbelievers. Gregorv of Nvsml 
himself informs us that he attended the classes of heathen rhetoricians. 
So did Gregory of Naaianzus and his brother Caesnrius T and so did Basil. 
Jolm Chrysostom wo* taught by Libanius, the List of the Sophists, who 
dmmed that it was what he learnt iu the schools that led his friend 
Julian hack to the warship of the gods. Even Tertutlian, who would 
not suffer a Christian to tench rhetoric out of heathen books, could not 
forbid his learning it from them. They were indeed the only mean* 
to knowledge, EHbrts were mode to provide Christian books modelled 
upon them. 1‘rolsi, wife of a praefeet of Rome, compelled Virgil to 
prophesy of Christ by the simple means of reading Christian Hr 
into n cento of lines from the Acmht, Juveucus the presbyter dared, 
in Jerome’s phnme, to submit the majesty of the Gospel to the laws of 
metre, and to this end composed four books of Evangelic history, 
'lire two ApoUinsrii turned the O.T. into heroic and Pindaric verse] 
jind the N,J, into 11 atonic dialogues; Nonmjs the author of the 
Ihotij/tiaca n wrote St John’s Gospel in hexameters ; Eodoeia, consort 
of Ibeodosius II, composed a poetical paraphrase of the law and of some 
of the Prophets, But as soon as Julian's edict against Christian teachers 
was withdrawn, grammarians and rhetors returned to the churies with 
renewed zest and a sen.se of victory gained, Jerome and Augustine, 
both of them students and teachers, pointed out the educational mpncitv 
of the sacred books; but some MO years after the publication of I he ik 
docirim chrutiana, in which Augustine as a teacher urged the chums of 
Scripture, we find Eunodius the Christian bishop speaking of rhetoric as 
tpieen of the arts and of the world. It was reserved for Cassiodorus 
(a.d. 480-575), the father of literary' monastidsm in the West, to 
Attempt the realisation of Augustine’s dream. 

l ike Ennodius his older contemporary, (Wimloms loved and 
practised rhetoric, but he hail visions of a better kind of education, 
and in 535-5 he made an abortive attempt to found a school of 
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Christian literature at Rome, u in which the soul might gain eternal 
salvation, and the tongue acquire beauty by the exercise of the 
chaste and pure eloquence of Christians/ Hi* project was ill-timed i 
it was the moment of the invasion of Belisarius, and Home had other 
badness on hand than schema of education and reform. The schools 
were pagan to the end, and it may tie said with tmth that rhetoric 
retarded the progress of the Faith, and that Christianity when it 
conquered the heathen world was captured by the system of education 
which it found in force. The result of rhetorical training is very plainly 
seen in all the literature of the period and in the characters of Lhe 
writers. Even the Father* are deeply tinged with it, and Jerome 
himself admits that one must always distinguish in their writings 
between what is said for the sake of argument and what 

is said els truth. Though perjury and false witness were heavily 
punished* lying was never an ecciesiastiesd oflenee, and rigid veracity 
cannot he claimed as a constant characteristic of any Christian writer 
of the period except Athanasius, Augustine, and (outside his panegyrics) 
Eusebius of Caesarea. 

Reference has already been made to some of the Eastern authors who 
wrote m the full current of Christianity but w ith no sensible trace of itii 
influence. Pacing West, we find oui'sel ves in better company than that of 
the novelists and epigrammathtsand among men who even more effectively 
illustrate the tendencies of the time. By Mmrobius we are introduced to a 
little group of gentlemen who meet together in a friendly w^ay for the 
discussion of litemrv, antiqiiEmaii* and philosophic matters* Most of the 
diameters of the Sattirmiliu are known to us from the history of the day 
and from their own writings* which express opinions sufficiently similar to 
those which Macrobiu-s lends them in his symposium to make it a faithful 
mirror of foil rth cento ry thought and con versa t ion. There is Pmetextatus, 
nt whose house the company first assemble* to keep the Saturnalia* He 
is a scholar and antiquary, a statesman and philosopher, the hierophant 
of half-a-do/xii cults, formerly pniefeet of the city and proconsul of 
Arhrtia, His dignity and urbanity, his piety, hi* grave humour, his 
overflowing erudition, his skill in drawing out his friends, render him 
in all respects the proper president of the feast of reason. There is 
Fla vi an the younger, n man of action and of greater mark in the real 
world than Praelextalus, who however plays but a small part on 
MaerebiuH* stage* There is Aurelius Symmaclius, the wealthy 
senator and splendid noble, the zealous conservative and patron of 
Jotters* who opposed Ambrose in the a flair of the Altar of Victory and 
brought Augustine to Milan as teacher of rhetoric. There are two 
members of the house of Albums, chiefly remarkable for their worship 
of VirgiL There is Serving the young but erudite critic, who carries 
his scholarship with so much grace and modesty* There is Evnugelus, 
whose rough manners and uncouth opinions serve as a foil to the strict 
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correctness of the rest. Thera is Disarms the doctor, the friend of 
Ambrose, and Hocus, whose name proclaims his foreign birth. These 
persons of the Saturnalia we know to have been living men 1 * 3 . What 
are the topics of their conversation f 1 The range h astonishing, from 
antiquities (the origin of the Calendar* of the Saturnalia, of the toga 
pruet€xtiUa% linguistics (derivations and wondrous etymologies), literature 
(especially Cicero and Virgil), science (medicine, physiology and astro¬ 
nomy), religion and philosophy (a syncretism of all the cults), ethics 
(chiefly Stoical, e.g. the morality of slavery and suicide), down to table 
manners and tile jokes of famous men. In a word, everything that a 
Roman gentleman ought to know is treated somewhat mechanically but 
with elaborate fulness—except Christianity, of which there is no hint. 
And yet one of the Albini had a Christian wife and the other was 
almost certainly himself a Christian. 

This silence on a topic which must have touched all the characters 
to whom Macrobiiis lends utterance is equally felt when we pass to fact 
from fiction* Mynmiachus in the whole collection of his private letters 
refers but rarely to religion and never once to Christianity. Claudian, 
the poet courtier of Christian emperors has on! y one passage which betrays 
a clear consciousness of the new faith, and that is in a lampoon upon 
a bibulous soldier. It is the same with the panegyrists, the same with 
ftllcgorsst and dramatist. Martianus Capelin* whose manual of the arts, 
entitled The Xuptials of Jfcmtri/ and PhUulogpj represents the best 
culture of the epoch and enjoyed an almost unexampled popularity 
during the Middle Ages* passes over (Christianity without a word, The 
anonymous Qaeroha f* an agreeable comSdie a ihim written For the 
entertainment of a great Gal I Scan household and obviously reflecting: 
the serious thought of its audience, is entirely dominated by the Stoical 
and heathen notion of Fate 1 . This general silence cannot be flue to 
ignorance. Rather it is due to Roman etiquette, 'Hie great conserva¬ 
tive nobles, the writers who catered for their instruction and .amusement, 
would seem to have agreed to ignore the new r religion. 

We must now consider in some detail the character of this per¬ 
sistent paganism, especially as it is presented to us by Maerobius, cither 
in the Saturnalia or in lus Commentary on the Dream of Scipia, to 
which last we owe our knowledge of the treatise of Cicero hearing 
that title. 

The philosophy or religion of these two wurki is pure Neoplatonism, 
drawn straight from Plotinus. Macrobius seems to Jmve known the 
Greek original; he gives actual citations from the Entteads in several 

1 Tbn only oho about whom there tf&eirm ta bo any doubt is Evangel ua t but see 

t^rtvfcr p Life and Ldirrw f p r m. 

3 Far the Christian idea of Fate* Providence bw A lie, e. g dt a'e, £¥i,v.O : 

$p*nm Hay iw FJ& *ummi cuiiw potertai h^mperabUHrr per 

mnrta ftarigitfir, e&w uppetkire faium lie j mbatur* 
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places, and one passage (CommfnL 1 . 14) contains art gone] a sunn tmy 
of the Plotinian Trinity as was passible in l^tin* 

'Hie universe is the temple of God, eternal like Him and tilled with 
Hm presence, tie, the first cause, is the source and origin of all that 
is and all that seems to be. By the overflowing fertility of His majesty 
He created from himself Mind Mind retains the image of its 

author so long as it looks towards him 5 when it looks backward it 
creates soul {finima). Soul in its turn keeps the likeness of mind while 
it looks towards mind, but when it turns away its gaze it degenerates 
insensibly, and, although itself incor|»ureah gives rise to bodies celestial 
(the stars) and terrestrial (men, beasts, vegetables), Between man and 
the shirs them is real kinship, as there is between man and God. 
Thus all things from the highest to the lowest arc held together 
in aii intimate and unbroken connexion, which is what Homer meant 
when he spoke of a golden chain let down by God from heaven to 
earth. 

Then Mat-rubi us describee the soul's descent. Tempted by the 
desire for a body, it falls from where it dwdt on high with the stars 
its brethren. It passes through the seven spheres that separate heaven 
from earth, and in its passage acquire* the several qualities which go to 
make up the composite nature of man. As it descends it gradually 
in a sort of intoxication sheds its attributes and forgets its heavenly 
home, though not in all cases to the same extent This descent into 
the body is a kind of temporary death,, for the body jraga is also the 
tomb or (an old Platonic play upon words}, a tomb from which 

the soul con rise at the body's death. Man is indeed immortal, the 
real man is the jhuiI which dominates the things of sense. But although 
the bodyV death means life to the soul, the soul may not anticipate 
its bliss bv voluntary act* but must purify itself and wait, far * 4 we must 
not hasten the end of life while there is still possibility of improve¬ 
ment .'' 1 Heaven is shut against all but those who win purity, and the 
body is rot only a tomb; it is a hell (inftra). Cicero promised heaven 
to all true patriots; Macrobius knows a higher virtue than patriotism, 
via, con temptation of the divine, for the earth is hut a paint in the 
universe 1 and glory but a transient thing. The wise mail is he who 
docs liis duty upon earth with his eyes lixetl upon heaven. 

If beside this pure and lofty idealism, grafted upon Roman patriotic 
feeling, we set the somewhat crude syncretism of the $alurmtfifi $ we have 
a true reflection of all the higher thought of fourth century Paganism— 
except dremonobgy and its lower accompaniment, magic. Of the 
former we have no direct indication beyond a doubtful etymology. 
Tile latter is present, but only in it* (east objectionable form t via, 
divination. The omission is the more remarkable since demonology 

* Cf- BuctUtts* tftcGRj. pML m prn 7 . 
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was ii client feature of the Neoplatonic fjntem, and magic was 
its inevitable outcome. For the god of Neoplatonism was a meta¬ 
physical abstraction, yet a cause, and therefore bound to act, since 
a cause must have an effect. Being above action Himself, there must 
be a secondary cause or causes. And the Platonic philosophy provided 
a host of intermediary beings who bridged the chasm between earth 
and God, and who interpreted and conveyed on high the prayers of 
men. The rank* of these divine agents were largely supplied by the 
old heroes and dee rams, who in the popular imagination were omni¬ 
potent* watching over human affairs. All dsemomt however were not 
equally beneficent- At the bottom of the scale of nature lurked evil 
daemons, powers of darkness ceaselessly scheming man's destruction. It 
wo* to these supernatural beings, good and bad* that his mind turned 
In ho|H: or fear, lie dreaded the evil daemons and sought to charm 
them; he loved the good nnd addressed to them Ills prayers and 
worship, Plotinus indeed for had but could not prevent the worship 
of daemons* for he admitted their real existence. With Porphyry 
(d. r + 1105) the tendency towards diemanalogical rites is dearly marked; 
with Prtfdus the habit is established. 

Thus upon a monotheistic basis there arose a new polytheisms hi 
which the Olympian deities* whose credit had been shaken by rational¬ 
istic philosophy, were largely replaced by die mens and demigods. 
Theology, w hich is presented on its purer side by Macrobius, degenerated 
in popular usage into theurgy ; the ethical and intellectual zispi rations 
after union with the divine were replaced by mere magic* Vet magic 
hail the countenance of the philosophers, who* distinguishing carefully 
between white and black magic (to borrow' later terms) repudiated the 
latter while they allowed the former. And although theurgy was a 
sharp declension from the principles of Platonism, whether old or new, 
it was very natural. It was extremely venerable and it wan able to take 
the colour of science. The doctrine of the sympathy of the seen and 
the unseen worlds, together with the gradual recognition of the mighty 
power of cosmic law, even when controlled by spirits or demons, resulted 
necessarily in an attempt to coerce these beings by mean* of material 
things, almost, one might say, by means of chemical reagents. So, the 
larger the knowledge of nature and its operations, the wider the spread 
of magical practices. Magic had a living force which Christianity was 
for ages powerless to break. 

Another potent factor in keeping alive the flame of Paganism was the 
belief in the eternal destiny of Rome, Christian waters in the second 
century, like TertuIlian, held that Rome would last os long as the world 
and that her fall would coincide with the Day of Judgment* Christian 
writers before whose eyes the city fell without the coining of the Day* 
stood bewildered and in part regretful The nows dashed the pen from 
the hand of Jerome in his cell at Bethlehem : “ the human race h i Deluded 
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in the rtiioB^ he wrote; and Augustine, while he looks for the founding 
of nu abiding and divine city in the room of that which had disapj^ared, 
and taunts the Romans with the poor protection afforded them bv their 
gods* declare* that the whole world groaned at the fall of Rome and is 
himself proud of her great joist and of the cjunlities of Roman endurance 
and faith that gave her so high a place among the nations. (Jrosius, 
again, who carried on the plan and thought of the dx duitate Dri t to 
whose mind the Roman Empire was founded upon blood mid sin, vet 
proclaims, as Augustine his master had proclaimed, that Rinnan peace 
and Roman culture were greater and would last longer than Rome 
herself. 

If such wen? the sentiments of Christian writers towards the imperial 
city, which had been much more of a step-mother than a mother to tlicir 
faith, what must pagans have felt for the home of their religion, upon 
which Plutarch had exhausted his store of eulogistic metaphor (cf dt m 
JbriuTKt Itr?m h ), which to Julian was 44 dear to the 

gods, invincible,” whose piety might surely claim divine protection? 
To discover this we have hut to turn the [uige* of Claudian imd 
Rutilius Namatianus. Claudian (B. a.d, KX)) was not a Roman born, 
but n Greek-speaking native of Egypt, Yet he has Juvenal's contempt 
for 44 Greek Quintet and an unconcealed hi d red of New Rome, and he 
finds his true inspiration in the great city on the Tiber whom he addresses 
m Roma dea, consort of Jupiter, mother of arts and arms and of the 
world's peace. * Rise* reverend mother,^ ho cries, 41 and with firm hope 
trust the favouring gods. Uj aside old age's craven fear. O city 
coeval with the iky, iron Fate shall never master thee till Nature 
changes her laws aid rivers run backward" But it is not only the 
city with her pomp and beauty, her hills and temples, the home of gods 
and Fortune, that compels his praise. The empire of which she was 
the visible head* on empire won by bloodshed, it is true, bnt kept 
together by the willing love of all (he various races that have passed 
into the fabric—this is Claudian'* real theme, the mighty diapason that 
runs through all his utterance and redeems his panegyric of Roman 
noble and emperor from the charge of mere servility. 

We imve said that Claudian hardly ever refer* directly to Christianity, 
and indeed echoes of spiritual language in bis verse are faint and un¬ 
certain. 1 he hostility which he must have felt against the religion 
that was sapping the seats of the ancient worship is to be gathered from 
hints rather than from direct expression. That hostility lies nearer the 
surface in the Rsturnjrcm e.rik (a.d. 41fi) of ftntilius Claudius Namatb 
anus, a great Gaulish lord and friend of Homan lords, who betrays 
more clearly than Claudian the sentiments of the ruling class. But 
even in Hu til i m the allusions to Christianity are veiled. As a high 
official (he was praefect of the city) he could not openly attack the 
religion of the emperor, and must content himself with fiilniinations 
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against JTtMjusmt *Hhe root of superstition," and the monk* whose life 
is a voluntary death to life, its pleasures, md its duties*. 

It h almost needles to say that Ru Minis the Gaul shares the belief 
of Cliuidian the Egyptian in the destiny uf Rome* The sight of the 
temples still shining in the sun after the Gothic invasion' was to him 
an earnest uf her perennial youth, w All in did not keep back the 
punishment of Breimua." Rome will rise more glorious for her present 
discomfiture. Onto retw-feendi €it t crtmmr posse midis, This faith in 
Home meant of course faith in the gods who had made her great,, and 
good Roman* all believed in them and were eager to maintain the 
national cult with which Home's welfare was bound up, Roman worship 
was at all times directed mainly toward* the attainment of material 
blessing*, and the material disasters which, despite the optimism of 
Rutilins and his circle, lay heavy on the dty, were attributed to the 
anger of forsaken deities. How, asked £ymiuachus, could Home bring 
herself to abandon those under whose protection her conquests had been 
made and her power established f Hie appeal to the gods was already 
more than two centimes old, and now the disaster seemed to justify it. 
In answer to it Augustine took up bis pen and wrote the City of (rod. 
It occupied the spare moments of his episcopal life for thirteen yeans 
(a.d. and, with all its defects, it remains a noble example of 

the new philosophy of history, and sets in vivid contrast the two 
civilisation* from whose fusion sprang the Middle Age*. He answers 
the heathen complaints one by one. Christianity w m not rcsporwible 
for Rome's disaster. The Christian enemy even tried to mitigate it, 
and Christian charity saved many pagans. Had Rome been really 
prosperous? Her history is dark with calamity* Had the gods really 
protected her r Remendser Cannae and the (audint Forks, These 
boasted god* have ever been hut broken reed*, from the fall of Troy 
onward*. The glory of Rome (which he admits) is due, under the 
Christian"* God, to Roman courage and patriotism. This God has a 
destiny for Rome and He means her to be the eternal city of a regenerate 
race. Such is the main subject of the first ten books* Tie next twelve 
develop the contrast between the city of men and the city of God, 
the one built upon love of self to the exclusion of God, the other built 
upon the love of God to the exclusion of self The history of the 
world is briefly sketched, but the elaboration of the historical theme, 
on which he set great store, was entrusted to his disciple, Cbosuns, it 
young Spanish monk who came to Hippo in a T p, 414. Hiroshis’ cue whs 
this: the world, far from being more miserable than before the advent 
of Christianity, was really more prosperous and happy. Etna was Use 
active than of old, the locusts consumed less, the barbarian invasion# 

1 Cfp tie rrditilj 0. iJHTKEKJ, ill the interpretation of which I follow PichoiL, 
V>i drrni cr* rtrriDrtirtf prqfanr* ± p . 2GG* against I>jJ1 tad Keene* who hold tbit the 
pcL^ijre it di-Jinilelv dJiththrifltmn. 
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were no more than merciful warnings. Here is an optimism ns false in 
its way as that of Rittiliun; but it shews the spirit that carried Europe 
safe through the darkness that wai coming. 

iTiirtv years later the situation had changed ; optimism was difficult, 
it Could no longer he said with Qmiiu that the world was 44 only tickled 
witJi Bt(b, and none the worse for it. Under the almost universal 
dominion of the barbarian, the old complaints of the heathen against 
heaven were now heart] on the lips of the Christiana Why had a special 
dispensation of suffering accompanied the triumph of the Cross ? Salvian 
I he Gaul takes up the theme and in his treati se On the Government of the 
World compares Roman vice with barbarian virtue His brush h too 
heavily charged: he protests too much ; but he undoubtedly helped his 
contemporaries to recover tone, to bear the burdens laid upon them with 
resignati on s and to see the guiding hand of Providence in their inkfarlunes. 
Salvian has not the faith of Augustine and Orosfcus in the future of the 
Empire; for him the future was with the new races, lint Sidunius Apolli- 
naris (c* 490-489), w’ho perhaps saw them closer and atanv rate describe* 
them more minutely, is very loth to allow the ascendancy of the 44 stinking 
savages^ over Home, which k still the one city where the only atnngcn 
are slaves and birlkirifiib, Thus even when Roman citizens wta-e 
Iwwing their heads to fate, even seeking help and an emperor from 
the hated Greeks, the old love of Rome was strong, the sense of her 
greatness hardly dimmed. It is not difficult to see how a city which 
could command so much affection even from Christiana served as a strung 
support to those who for her sake strove to uphold her gotta 

Meanwhile the religion which men of letters mid Homan patriots 
passed over in silent contempt or attacked with covert hatred had been 
gathering notions from the very sources which fostered opposition to it. 
“Spoil the Egyptian** was Augustine^ advice, and not a few distinctive 
Neoplatonist tenets were borrowed by Christian theologians and lived 
on through the Middle Ages, llic Church indeed rejected from her 
authoritative teaching the Pantheism and Nihilism to which those 
tenet# lead if held consistently, and affirmed u personal triune God, 
intelligent and frees a world created out of nothing and to return to 
nothings mankind redeemed from evil by one sole mediator ; a future 
life to be enjoyed without the sacrifice of the souls individual nature. 
But the Neoplatonic supplied illustration of chureh doctrine and 
interpretation of Christian truth, and thinkers who saw danger in 
anthropomorphism found support for thdr metaphysic in the heathen 
school of Alexandria., The time is passed when men spoke of fourth 
century Christianity as a mere copy of Neoplatonism, hut the object 
and principles of the two systems are so much alike that it is not 
surprising to find points of dose resemblance in their presentment. 
The resemblance is most marked in the writings of the Greek and 
Syrian fathers. The Eastern element in Neoplatonism could not but 
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appeal to Eastern theologians ; this appeal and its rapOW explain the 
large welcome extended to the works of two supposed disciples of 
St Paul t “ Hierotheus " and “ Dionysius the Areopogite," whose rhapsodies 
were received ns Pauline truth not only by their credulous contemporaries 
but by the mystics of the medieval Church* In these writings the 
personal existence of God is threatened and the direct road tea- Hirn is 
closed, “God is tho Iking of all that “The Absolute Good and 
Beautiful is honoured by eliminating all ipialities, and therefore the 
nuu-e^istent must participate in the Good and Beautifuls God* who 
can only be described bv negatives* can only be reached by the surrender 
of all personal distinctions and a voluntary descent into uncreated 
nothingness. As has been well said T H the name God " 1 came to be little 
more than the deification of the word ll not~ All this is the language 
of Brahman bin or Buddhism, and* but for the corrective influence of 
Christ inn experience on the one hand and of Greek love of beauty on 
the other, it would have led to Oriental apathy and hatred of the world 
which God called good The Cappadocian fathers—IJaril nnd the two 
Gregorys—who were Flatonists at heart* and were driven* by the argument 
that God being simple must lie easily intelligible* to assert in strong 
terms the essential myriaiy of the divine being, yet maintained that 
imperfection does not render human knowledge untrue, and that 
the wisdom displayed in the created universe enables the mind to grasp* 
bv analogy* the divine wisdom and the uncreated beauty. This habit 
of tracing analogies between the seen and the unseen is chameteristic ol 
Platonism, Christian or heathen, and* we may remark in passing, it bears 
pleasant fruit in that love for natural beauty that marks the writing* 
of the Cappadocians. 

The mind of Plotinus is seen still more clearly in Syneshffl of Cyrene 
( Ar p T 365-4IS)* country gentleman, philosopher, and bishop* who w r aa in 
every sense a Neoplatonist iirst and a Christian afterwords. All hi* 
serious thought is couched in the language of the schools^ while his 
hymns are merely metrical versions of Ncoplatonist doctrine. When 
he was chosen bishop he was reluctantly ready to give up his dogs—he 
was a mighty hunter—but not his wife, nor his philosophy, although it 
contained much that was opposed, to current Christian teaching on such 
important points as the end of the world send the resurrection of the 
body. He probably represents the attitude of many at this transition 
period* though few possessed his clearness of mind and boldness of speech* 
The influence of Neoplntoiriiia in the West is less marked, but it is 
there. Hilary 's curious psychology*according to which soul makes body, 
is Plot mum, though lie may have taken it from Origen; and hb own 
sketch of his spiritual progress from tlie darkness of philosophy to the 
light gives evidence that he first learnt from Neoplatonism the desire 
for knowledge of Gi.al and union with Hint (c£ r k Trin, U 1-1B). 

Augustine was yet more deeply affected by ■* the philosophers*" 1 
especially in his early works. It was Plato* interpreted by Plotinus, 
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whom he read in a I Jit in version, that, as he himself tell* ps, deli verts! 
him from imituriiJisni and pantheism, Thus the fRlatic illuinin&tiuii 
recorded in the Cwj fa ifew (vil 16, 8S) whs called forth by the perusal 
of the Ettnead* am! is indeed expressed in the very words of Plotinus. 
Again, in more than one passage there In h distinct approach on his port 
to the Plotininn Trinity (one, mind, sou!}, or nt least a statement of the 
t hriithiLt Trinity in terms of being, tnowtedge, and will, that seems to 
go beyond tlte limits of mere illustration or analogy 1 . 

Again, Augustine accepts and repents word for word the Neo¬ 
platonic denial of the possibility of describing God, “ God is not even 
to be culled ineffable, because to say this is to make oil assertion about 
Him {de doctr, ehfist. i, G); but, like the Cappadocians, bis feet arc 
kept from the hopeless via iiegotivit by on intense personal conviction 
of the abiding presence of God and by "a rani vision of the divine. His 
mind and heart taught him the real distinction lietween the old 
philosophy mid the new religion, but all his deepest thoughts about 
G<»d and the world, freedom and evjj, bear the impress of the books 
which first impelled him “ to enter into tile inner chamber of bin soul 
mid there behold the light,” Tiie appeal away from the illurion of 
things seen to the reality that belongs to God alone, the slight store set 
by 1dm on institutions of time and place, in a word, the philosophic 
idealism that underlies and colours all Augustine's utterance on 
doctrinal and even practical question* and forms the real lxisis of his 
thought, is Platonic, And, considering the vast effect of his mind aihI 
writings on succeeding generations, it is no exaggeration to say with 
H smack that Neoplatonism influenced the West under the doak of 
church doctrine and through the medium of Augustine. Boethius, the 
lost of the Roman philosophers and the first scholastic, certainly imitated 
Augustine's theology, and thought like him ns n Neopktunist. At 
the same time it must lie remembered that Plutonism was the philosophy 
that, com mended itself most naturally to Christian or even to 
heathen thinkers, Aristotle hail laid no attraction for l’lutareh, 
while Macrobius deliberately set out tu refute him. The inHuenee 
of Aristotle is certainly seen in the treatment of particular problems 
by individual writers, but the only school that deliberately preferred 
his method to his master's is that of Antioch. To tile mystical 
and intuitive movement of Alexandria the Antiochene*, especially 
Diodorus and I heudnne of Mnpsucslin, opposed a rationalism uiul a 
systematic treatment of theological questions which is obvious!v 
Aristotelian, 

But there were two articles of the old religion that went deeper and 
spread further into the new tlnui any philosophic method. These were, 
first the mediators between God And man that were so prominent in Neo* 
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platonism, and secondly the magic that was its inseparable accompani- 
went. 

It is men: futility to find a pagan'source for every Christian samt 
and festival, but a study of hngiogmphit literature reveals a very large 
amount of heathen reminiscence, and even of formal adoption, in the 
Chinch's Calendar. Doubtless there were other factors in the growth of 
the cultus of the saints and their relies—h umim instinct, the Jewish 
theory of merit, the veneration of confessors and martyrs, and the strong 
confidence which from an early flute was placed in the virtue of their 
intercessions. Hut the extraordinary development of the cultus between 
a.b. 335 and 450 can only be explained by the polytheistic or rather 
the polydsminniac tendencies of the mass of Gentile converts with the 
memories of hero and diemon worship in their minds. Again, Neo¬ 
platonism involved the use of magic; the Christianity of the day 
admitted belief in it; for while the Bible forbadu the practice, it did 
not deny its potency. Closely connected with magic stood divination, 
whether by astrology and haruspication, or by dreams and oracles. The 
Neoplatanists, following earlier thinkers, were committed to a. theory 
uf inward illumination, and ascribed the various phenomena of divination 
to Hie agency of spi ritual forces working upon responsi ve souls. Christians 
allowed the supernatural inspiration of pagan oracles but held that it 
tume, not from God like the inspiration of the Prophets, hut from the 
fellowship of wicked men with evil dam on s, of whose real existence they 
liftd no manner of doubt. The fact that Scripture used the word Zaipovmv 
of an evil spirit was immediate evidence of his existence and his wicked¬ 
ness, Philosophers might plead that there were beneficent demons. 
Ad r^ceiop had only one sense in the Bible, and that was enough to condemn 
ail that bear the name, He dtenions, in tire worship of whom, as 
Eusebius mid, the whole religion of the heathen world consisted, were 
the object uf the Christian's deepest fear and hate as being the source 
of all material and spiritual evil, and the avowed enemies of God. To 
them were due all the errors and sins uf men, idl the cruelty of nature. 
Wind and storm fid tilled God's word; but when mischief followed in 
their train, it'was the work of Satan and his angels. Intercourse with 
these was stringently forbidden, hut no one questioned its possibility. 
Augustine records the various charms and rites by which diemon* ivtn 
bo attracted; he was a firm believer in his mother's dreams and in her 
power to distinguish between subjective impressions and heaven-sent 
visions. And Synesius (writing, it is true, before his conversion) stales his 
conviction Hint divination is one of the best things practised among men. 
Magic had been the object of penal legislation from the early days of the 
Empire, but the very violence of the law* passed by Christian emperors 
against it points to the prevalence of the belief in it, a belief which the 
lawgiver shared with his subjects. Constantine and Theodosius may 
have really looked to their anti-magical measures As a means to destroy 
polytheism and purify the Church, blit the former emperor expressly 
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excluded from the scope of hU edict rites whew object was to save 
men from disease and the fields from harm, while his son Constantins, 
and Yalens and Yalcntinian* were persuaded that magic might be turned 
against their life or power, and by way of self-defence fell to persecuting 
the magicians as fiercely as their predetressors hud persecuted the Church. 
The title, ** enemies of the human race,” formerly applied to Christian* 
was now transferred to the adepts in magical arts. 

But present punishment and future warning were powerless to check 
practices that were the natural results of all-prevailing credulity, What 
thia was in heathen circles may be learnt from the pages in which 
Ammianus Maredlinns (a,t>, describes the Home of his day; 

u many who deny that there are powers supernal will not go abroad nor 
breakfast nor bathe till they have consulted the calendar to find the 
position of a planet*" In Christian circles the credulity took also 
another form, that of an easy belief in miracles, not only of serious 
import such as the discovery of the bodies of Gervasius and Pro tad us 
—which is still a problem to the historian—but trivialities such as the 
winning of a horse race through the judicious use of holy water, the 
gift of reading without letters, and all the marvels of the Theboid. The 
truth is that amid the uni vernal ignorance of natural laws men were ready 
to believe anything. And it must be confined that what greatly 
fastened credulity and error among educated Christians was the literal 
interpretation of Scripture which held the field in spite of Alexandrian 
allegorism. 'file scientific and the common sense of Augustine were alike 
shocked by the interminable fables of the Maiuchnejui* concerning sky 
and stajTf h sun and moon; but it was their sacrilegions folly that finally 
turned him from the sect. 44 The authority of Scripture is higher than 
all the efforts of the huimui intelligence,^ he wrote, and the words 
exactly express the mind of churchmen whenever there was a conflict 
between physical theory and the faith. The erroneous speculations of 
early philosophers, from whatever source derived, were taken up and 
readily adopted, provided that they did not contradict the Bible. 
There are already anticipations in the fourth century of the imirvelloiis 
scheme of Cosmos Indicopioustos in the sixth, whereof the chief features 
were a two-storied firmament and a great northern mountain to hide 
the aun by night—all duly supported by scriptural quotations* The 
results to which Greek speculation hat! by a supreme intellectual effort 
arrived were Hist aside in favour of the wildest Eastern fancies* because 
these latter had the apparent sanction of Genesis and the Psalm*. The 
heliocentric theory of the universe, which although not universally 
admitted liad at least been propounded and warmly supported, was 
deliberately refused, first on the authority of Aristotle, and a system 
adopted which led the world astray until Galileo. Genesis demanded 
that the earth should He the centre, and the sun and stars lights for 
man's convenience. 
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Again, the notion of a spherical earth was favoured id ckssfc&I 
antiquity even by gtorentridans. But the words of Psalmist, Prophet, 
and Apostle required a Hat earth over which the heaven* could lie 
stretched like a tent, and the believers in a globe with antipodes were 
scouted with arguments borrowed from Lucretius the epicurean and 
materialist Augustine denies the possibility not of a rotund earth but 
of human existence pit the antipode. m There was only one pair of 
original ancestors, and it was inconceivable that such distant regions 
should have been peopled by Adanfs descendants."' The logic is fair 
enough; the false premia arises from the worship of the letter, 'Die 
fact is that w hile as spiritual teachers the fathers are unrivalled, common 
sense interpretation is rare enough in our period; it is not often that 
we find such sober judgment as is shewn by Basil. 44 What is meant, 1 " 1 
he writes (Horn* in P*. x&vUi) f ** bv the voice of the Lord ? Are we to 
understand thereby a disturbance cuttnd in the air by the vocal organ*?* 
Is it not rather a lively image, a dear and sensible vision Imprinted 
on the mind of those to whom God w ishes to communicate His thought, 
a vision analogous to that which is imprinted on our mind when we 
dream ? w 

In connexion with the unquestioning trust in the letter of Scripture 
as the touch-stone for all matters of knowledge some mention must 
be made of attempts to adjust universal history by the standard of 
Biblical dates, although the results, in one instance at least, bear 
witness to no uncritical credulity but to a singular freedom from 
prejudice and to love of truth. 

Hie science of comparative ehronngraphy, so greatly developed by 
the Byzantines, was really founded by Sextus Julius African!!* in the 
early third century* The beginning which he mode was carried out 
with far greater knowledge and with the use of much better material 
by Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea (a.d. 365-3$#). Former critics were 
inclined to belittle Eusebius' work and qualify him as a dishonest 
writer who perverted chronology for the -sake of making synchronisms 
(so Niebuhr and Bunsen). It h certainly true that he manipulates 
the figures supplied by Ills authorities and employs conjecture and 
analogy to control the incredible length of their tune-period*. But 
his reductions are all worked in the sight of the reader, who if he 
cannot allow the main contention, viz. the infallibility uf the Biblical 
numbers, must confess the honesty of the method anil the soundness 
of the process. In dealing with Hebrew chronology Eusebius shews 
candour and judgment. There was need of both, for even when the 
discrepancies between the Hebrew and the LXX texts were removed 
by claiming for the latter a higher Inspiration, there remained etmtm- 
dk lions enough between the covers of the Greek Bible. For instance, 
the time between the Exodus and Solomons Temple is different in 
Acts and Judges from what it is in Kings. On this point Eusebius, 
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after a Fair and visible djaenssioi^ derided boldly and to Hie dismay 
of his contemporaries against St Paul in favour of tin; shorter period* 
remarking that the Apostle 1 * business was to tenth the way of salvation 
and not accurate chronology. The effect of this decision is to lessen 
the antiquity of Moses by years. This was clean against the whale 
tendency of previous apologists, who desired to establish the seniority 
of the Hebrew over all other Lawgiver* and philosophers. Eusebius, 
although conscious that the reversal of preconceived opinion demands 
some apology* is content to place Moses after Lnachus, The work in 
which these novel conclusions were set forth consists of two parts* of 
which the first (Ckronographia) contains the historical material—extracts 
from profane and sacred writers—for the synthetic treatment of the 
second part (CViiwmftf)* Here the lists of the world's rulers are displayed 
in parallel columns shewing at a glance with whom any given monarch 
is contemporary. Side-notes accompany the list*, marking the main 
events of history, and a separate column gives the years of the world's 
age* reckoned from the birth of Ahraham. The choice of this event as 
the starting-point of the Synchronism distinguishes the work of Eusebius 
from that of his predecessors and does great credit to his historical reuse 
and honesty* Asa Christian he felt that his standard of measurement 
must be the record of the scripture*; but m a historian he saw that 
history really begins with Abraham, the earlier chapters of Genesis being 
intended tor edification rather than instruction* At a time when the 
Jews were a despised race* it was no slight achievement to place their 
history oti a footing with that of proud and powerful monarchies, 
and although Eusebius' work cannot at all points stand the test uf 
modem science, it is of permanent value to-day both a*s a source of 
information and a* a model of historical rescareh. The Canons were 
translated by -Jerome and thus obtained at mice, even in the West, 
a position of undisputed authority. The Latin medieval chronicle is 
founded on Eusebius, whose name, together with his translator's quite 
overshadowed all other workers in the same field whether earlier or later, 
.such m Africttmis or tmlpioiiLs Severn*. 

But although the learned labours of EusebitLH tienr witness to a st rong 
individual regard for truth and a vast range of secular knowledge, the 
solid contribution* to thought on the [iart of Christian writers must he 
looked for in other directions* The jjeriod which we uiuat admit to have 
been nuirked by ko much credulity and emir in matter* of science i> the 
period of the oecumenical councils, of the conciliar creed* and the 
consequent sywteuiatiaation of Chriritiiiji doctrine. Conned n gathered 
and expressed in creed mid canon the common belief and practice of 
the churches, Their aim was, not to introduce fre*h doctrine, but 
precisely the reverse, to protect from ruinou* innovation the faith once 
delivered. Nor were the creeds, which served as tests of orthodoxy, 
intended to simplify or explain the mystery of that faith. Hat her 
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they reaffirmed in terms congenial tea- the ago the inexplicable mystery' 
of the revelation in Christ. It was such heretics as the Arian* who tried 
to simplify and explain the difficulties that confronted the Christian 
believer This intellectual effort was met by mi appeal to experience, to 
mans need of redemption and the means by which that need is satisfied. 
The great advance made by Athanasius was really a return to the 
simple facts of the Gospel and the words of Scripture. “ He went hack 
from the I-ogos of the philosopher* to the Logo* of St John, from the 
god of the philosophers to Gtwl in Christs reconciling the world to 
Himself.** In a word, the great victories of the fourth and fifth centuries 
were the victories of sotericriogy over theological speculation. Into the 
thorny labyrinth of the Arian and Nentormn conflicts there is no need 
to enter in this chapter. We have only to consider what contribution.^ 
to general thought were made by the victorious party. 

The process of faxing the terminology in which the results of the 
Arian controversy were expressed and the doctrine affirmed of One 
God in three Person* of equal and coetenud majesty and Godhead 
could not lie carried through without a serious attempt to deal with 
the problem of personality, Pre-Christian thinkers had no clear 
understanding, or at least had not formulated a clear view, of human 
personality in its two most essential features* vh r universality and unity. 
These were necessarily brought out by Christianity* first in the historic 
figure of its founder and His unexampled life, and then in the 
development of the doctrine of His person. In that development the 
Cappadocian fathers were pioneers The formula in which they declared 
the eternal relations existing within the Godhead —pin oi cria TpeJy 
irrrotTTdtTei ?—marks a great advance in scientific precision of thought 
and language. Up to a . is. 36£ oio-ia and inrocmuji-s were interchange¬ 
able terms. Athanasius in one of his latest writings says that they 
both mean Being* Misunderstanding and confusjon inevitably followed. 
But after the Synod of Alexandria in A.n. 36^ nutria in Christian docu¬ 
ment means the Being which is shared by several individuals and i/jro* 
ora ms the special diameter of the individual* For this happy settlement 
Basil of Caesarea was largely responsible. He distinguishes between 
the terms and defines otJtfia as the general, irjrotrTaai^ si the particular* 
in application to both human and divine existence* “ Every one of us 
both shares in existence by the general term of maria and by Iris own 
properties in such and such a one, Similarly the term mWa is common, 
like goodness or Godhead, while vTrotTTatri'Z is contemplated in the 
special quality of Fatherhood, Sonship, or the power to sanctify,** 
Tlie way was thus prepared fur Boethiu^' great definition of person 
as the individual substance of a rational nature {persona r.4 naturae 
mtiannlh individua substantia? contra EuL ti A 'at. ur.), which was 
accepted by Thomas Aquinas and held good throughout the Middle 
Ages, But between the times of Basil and Boethius a great controversy 
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had arisen which curried forward the recognition of the facts of human 
personality—the controversy concerning the will and its freedom. 

To understand this we must know what were the current opinions 
concerning the origin of the soul. The Platonic doctrine of pre-exist- 
cnee* as taught by Origcn, had had its day; the only traces of it within 
the period ore to be found in the pages of Nentesius the philosophic 
bishop of Emesa, and, less certainly, in those of Prudentiua the Spanish 
poet. Thus the field was divided between Creationism and TraducU 
Einisiu. The former view, according to which each roul is a new 
creation, the body alone being naturally liegotten, emphasised the 
essential purity of the spiritual principle, the eviiness of matter, and 
the unity of man's physical nature. Trediicianism, on the other hand, 
maintained the traiLsmission from the first parents thruugh all ftuerecdiug 
generation* of both soul and body* and sin there with, Creationism left 
room for the exercise of a free will, enfeebled but not dentroyed by the 
Fall; Tredttriankm seemed to exclude free will and to posit a total 
corruption of soul and body, Croatian] si 11 was held hy most of the 
Eastern fathers, and hy Jerome and Hilary in the West: Traducinnisin, 
hv the Westerns generally mid by Gregory of NyssA* Augustine, with¬ 
out definitely declaring him self on either side* wils so far trrtducimiist 
that he regarded the Fall as an historical act resulting in such a 
complete disablement of mails will that a special divine operation vv&$ 
required to -tart him again on the Godward path from which Adam's 
stn had driven him. Without Grace man can only will and do evil. 
To this conclusion Augustine was led in large measure by his own 
experience. He had undergone a twofold conversion, first intellectual 
and then moral. The former brought him a conviction of divine truth 
and beauty; the latter, a recognition of human weakness. He had 
seen. God, but the cloud of sin obscured the vision, the power of the 
world still enthralled hii will; for the surrender to which h» felt himself 
called meant surrender of all bis habits, hopes, and desires. The 
conflict between hi* will and his reluctance wu terrific. The world 
must have won, had not God coine to lus aid and set his will free to 
serve. Looking hack at his life, tlie long enslavement of his will and 
the final victory, he is compelled to confess that he himself contributed 
nothing toward* the restoration of his will and the recovery of peace. 
He hud always believed in God's Grace, but once he held that man's 
own Faith, fruit of Free Will, went forth to meet it. Now he felt, and 
St Paul confirmed the conviction* that the whole movement was from 
God, that Faith as much as Grace is His gift, and that both are 
determined by the inscrutable decree of His predestinating counsel. 
Henceforth (this conversion took place in a.d. S86) the sense of GchTb 
guidance colours nil his thought—a guidance unseen at the time hut 
recognisable in a retrospect, Wliat was true for him muni be true 
for all. Augustine* character and rimunit&aoes are the clue to hi* 
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inter doctrine and his controversies. Thu.u it wu the passionate cry 
of the Conft&twm for help against self du qmxl jubt* d jube quod vis, 
that evoked the Pelagian controversy- Fd agios, quiet inmate of the 
cloister, hardly knew what temptation is, and protested against words 
that discouraged moral effort and fostered fatal ism, “Grace wm good 
and n help; sin wjw widespread; but the latter was dot not to an 
inherited taint but to the influence of Adam's bid example* Han ran 
overcome temptation* if he sets his will to it. 14 Augustine met the 
charge of fatalism by a scornful repudiation of the superstitions that 
attend the system, and of the impiety which confuse* blind and undi>- 
mm mating Fate with Grace working with infinite wisdom on vessels 
of choice. Hut God's Predestination involves necessity, and this he 
co-ordinates with man's Free Will in a scheme that clearly betrays the 
influence of Homan jurisprudence. The synthesis is incomplete, the 
fneb are stated scientifically and empirically, but the legal cast given 
to a purely metaphysical conception clouds rather than clears the issue. 

Here was material for debate- The fight began in a + d. Ill and lasted 
with varying fortune until a,u> 41$ when Pelngiaziism was condemned 
by Councils in Africa and at Home, the infirmity of the Will and the 
vital need of Grace for the fulfilment of God‘* purposes being affirmed 
against idl compromise, But a strong body of Christian sympathy, due 
partly to the prevalence of the monastic ideal and portly to a cun Fusion 
between sin and atrocious *3n t remained and still remain* on the side 
of the Pelagians. Attempts were mndc to mediate between the two 
extremes by Coxian and Fau&tua of Hi ex, both of them monks, who 
were in great fear of fatalism and who* whilst condemning Fdngtus 
as a heretic, urged the need of man's co-operation in the w r ork of Grace* 
The predestination of a few they regarded as simple impiety, though 
they could not deny God 1 * foreknowledge an to who are to lie saved. 
It is plain that Foreknowledge raises mure difficulties than it answers, 
A further and a bold attempt at explanation is offered by Boethius, 
who -n w very dearly the danger of measuring the arm of God by the 
finger of mare He starts with the thesis, “all things are foreseen but 
all do not happen by necessity.^ But how can human Freedom he 
really free if it is already foreseen by God? The answer lies in n 
recognition of the difference between the divine mid human faculties 
of knowledge, “(rod's knowledge is a present cnn^iuLLsnesH of all things, 
part, present, and to come. Human knowledge in regards things future 
is called prescience. The divine knowledge of things future is rather 
colled providence than prescience, because, transcending time, it looks 
down as from n lofty height upon a time-conditional world, Such 
knowledge h no more incompatible with human freedom* than human 
knowledge is incompatible with pmpt free acts" (die Com* v, pr. (i). 

The thought of man 1 * fallen nature mul consequent alienation from 
God, which is the starting-point of the Free Will controversy, leads 
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nFitumllv to the thought of Atonement through the death of Christ, 
and Atonement involves the theory of the Church and its sacraments* 
whereby the benefits of the Atonement are secured* On all these topics 
our peril k 1 throws fresh light. 

Two of the main aspects under which the earliest Christian writer* 
regarded the Atonement were those of a sacrifice to God and of a 
ransom from evil. They did not specify to whom the price was paid. 
The third century had tried to remedy their indefinitenets by the 
unfortunate addition of the words kL to Satan* 44 and the proposition thus 
enlarged held its own for nearly 1000 years until it was discredited by 
Anselm 1 , The notion that the arch-enemy had overreached himself, 
and* while receiving the ransom, found no advantage in it (iim&ifcudt 
aa ChrisCs death saved more souls tlum His life}* appealed to the mind 
of the age, and Gregory of NyssaS grotesque image of the devil caught 
hv the hook of the Ddty, baited with the Humanity* was taken up 
and repeated with applause* But not by nil. The ** harrow ing of 
HeUj™ in the form current in the fourth century* describes deliverance 
of souls by the triumphant Christ without a word of ransom, Gregory 
of Naxiunau* rejects with scorn the notion of ransom paid to Satan 
or to God; the views of Athanasius and Augustine are entirely free 
from btul taste and extravagance. They start from the thought of 
God's goodness and justice. Goodness required that man should be 
delivered from the bondage of misery; justice required something more 
than mere repentance in order to effect that deliverance, nothing less 
than the offering up of the human nature which contained the sinful 
principle* This was achieved by Him who assumed human nature and 
represented man, Tims far Athanasius. Augustine, who is equally 
insistent on the fact of the sacrifice of Christ, goes deeper than 
Athanasius into the reason for the particular form that it took and 
the effects that it wrought. He shares Athanasius' admiration of the 
divine goodness exhibited in the long-suffering of God and the 
voluntary humility of the God-man; he is even more jealous for the 
divine justice. It was just that Satan who had acquired right over 
the race should be satisfied in respect of his claims. But Satan took 
more than his due, slaying the innocent It was therefore just that he 
should bo forced to relinquish the sinners in behalf of whom the sinless 
suffered. 

The controversy concerning Free Will and Grace also affected the 
idea of the Church and sacraments. Until the rise of Pebguminn a very 
wide scope ™ allowed here to Free Will. The Grace conveyed by the 
sacraments* which were not to be had outside the Church* was considered 

1 'Elie Uoa fif jMftyriicffo p*r pntnitm m often ascritited la the Latin fathers \b 
jiltogi k tli ff forei im to Itun lilli Law mtJ lie! mn^ la the sph ere of < i e rnimi ir msfcituti oof* 
Jn Rismoii Ln^ the alternative m wivert mHntoJuBefv* 
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to he conditioned by the faith and life of the recipient It wax tacitly 
assumed that these factors were within the control of the wiLL That h 
to say, Grace preceded Election. This, according to Augustine's mind 
matured by reflection and controversy, was an inversion of the truth. 
His theory of Predestination demanded that Election should precede 
Grace. And thus side by side with his practical belief in an external 
society in which good and had, wheat and tares* were growing together* par¬ 
taking of t he means of grace, t.ir. the visible church* he conceived the novel 
idea of a spiritual society of elect, the communion of saints, the invisible 
church, whose members were known to God alone, whether they were 
within the fold of the external society or not* Of this body it might 
be affirmed without a trace of bigotry, rortra ecdemtm nulta m/m The 
two conceptions are not kept strictly apart, and the characteristics of the 
invisible church are constantly transferred bv Augustine to the visible 
church. This body* whose growing nucleus is thus supplied by the 
invisible church* is the civUtu t Dei on earth. Over against it stands the 
rivttm terram, the earthly polity* The two states, separate in idea, 
origin, purpose* and practice, are yet dependent the one on the other, 
giving and taking influence. The rtmtax Dti needs the practical support 
of the c'wiUiS ierrerm in order to be a visible state. The rimtax tcrrrnn 
needs the moral support of the ririfrij /At in order to lie a real state, 
for a civitm only exists on a buris of love and justice and by participation 
in the sole source of existence* which is God* The city of God is the 
only real dviia* t gradually absorbing the rivUas terrena and borrowing 
its authority and power in order to carry out the divine purpose. 
Magistrate and legislator become the sons and servants of the church, 
bound to execute the church's objects. We have here the germ of the 
medieval theory of the church as the kingdom of God on earth, but it 
must be noted that Augustine does not start with the assumption of 
identity, does not use church and kingdom of God as interchangeable 
terms despite the assertion eccksm inm nunc rxt rrgnum 9 which he is the 
first of Christian writers to make. Even in this phrase he does not 
mean that the church is actually the kingdom, hut only that it is so 
potentially* The full and perfect realisation he reserves until the con¬ 
summation of all things. 

From the earliest days of Christianity the words sacrament and 
mystery were burrowed to denote any sacred secret thing, and especially the 
means of grace. The number of these wm not distinctly specified, for 
Christians* believing that the Church was the store-house of unlimited 
grace, were not careful to count the means. Two however stood out 
preeminent* Baptism and the Lords Supper, With regard to the 
doctrine underlying these two, it may be said that it wan in the fourth 
and fifth centuries essentially what it had been before* No doubt 
Christian experience and the struggle with paganism and heresy tended 
to produce explanations but the main thought was always simply that 
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of life bestowed mid life maintained. The early believers had not 
asked bow, but the question could not hut arise, and that rather in 
connexion with the Eucharist than with Baptism; For the water of 
Baptism did not invite speculation to the same degree as did the bread 
and wine, and their relation to the Body and Blood of Christ, Not tlmt r 
Baptism was ever regarded merely as a ceremony of initiation 4 it Was 
the fear of losing, through peat-baptismal sin, the grace conveyed by 
Baptism that in our period kept many from the font, Other causes such 
as negligence, reluctance to forgo the world, and various fancies and 
superstitions, combined to render Baptism, as in Constantine's ease, the 
completion rather than the commencement of Christian life, Such delay 
was not the intention of the Church, and the necessity of checking slackness, 
together with the Western doctrine of prevenieiit grace helping the first 
step God ward, brought about a strict insistence on the necessity of Baptism 
and a readiness, in the West at least, to allow the Baptism of heretics, 
provided tho right form of words was used. But both wisdom and 
generosi ty were shewn by the refusal to tie down the operation of the Holy 
Spirit to ritual action, and by the admission of faith, repentance, or martyr¬ 
dom, ns substitutes for formal Baptism when this could not be had. It 
must not lie forgotten however that Augustine, when he found the 
Dnnatists proof against persuasion, advocated a resort to violeiiee~rqgr 
hdrare. 

The Eucharist w as more obviously mysterious and At a time when the 
rite was attended by many who were more conscious of its mysterious 
experience than of any effect it might have upon life, speculation was active, 
and teachers laljoured to assist inquiry by analog)' and illustration which 
often grew to something more. Thus from Gregory of Nysaa came an 
impulse which finally developed into the doctrine of transubstantiatiom 
Not that Gregory means to teach this^ the passage in his works containing 
tlie germ is not adetinitiorr H kstyle is highly iinsginative and the Qmt'm 
adechrtkn is full of similes* One of these is borrowed, but without 
hesitation* from physiology, Gregory draws a parallel between the 
change of bread and wine, by digestion, into the human hodyj and the 
change of the sacramental elements, by consecration, into Christ's 
immortal body. Using Aristotelian terms, be says that ill each case the 
constituents are arranged under a fresh form, Till* is not transub- 
tdaniiatinn but tnuLselemenlntiuii Ip*ratmux «»«*)■ The image 

commended itself, and it was repeated and elaborated by oilier writers 
until at length the complete identification of the bread and wine with 
the Body and Blood of Christ became the authoritative doctrine of the 
Eastern Church, The Human doctrine of tromubatafitsatioEi has points 
of resemblance with Gregory 1 * illustration, but it is expressed in terms of 
a different and Later philosophy* Gregory teaches a change of form ; 
the schoolmen, a change qf both material and form, which they explain 
by tbe help of the distinction between mbHa^dia and uoric/crUiin. Die 
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great contribution of tilt* ngc to the doctrine of the Sacraments is the 
view that in n real sen. 1 *® they continue tile process of the Incarnation, 
Flu mao nature first became divine in the person of Christ by union with 
the divine Word, find subsequently and repeatedly in the person of the 
‘individual believer through union with Christ in the Sacraments, This 
is the teaching of both East and West ns represented hv Hilary and 
Gregory of Nysw, As in iiaptism the soul is joined to Christ through 
faith, so in the Eucharist is the body, being transformed by the Eucharistic 
iood, joined with the Body of the Lord. Thus the special purpose of the 
Incarnation, viz, the deification of man, is being constantly fulfilled. 
The language in which this noble conception is exp reused, especLdly in 
the East, tends to encourage a superstitious reverence for the outward 
symbols, which the Greek fathers frequently Jiave occasion to correct 

Augustine earnestly desired that the ctvitm terrena should help to 
establish the ririitbt /h*i, and that the eiivfaj Dd should leaven with 
moral influence the cvrifru ter mm. It remains for us to see how for 
his dream was realised, in other words how far the Christian Empire 
affected the Church and was in turn affected by it. 

The influence pf the Empire upon the internal and externa] structure 
of the Church had ln.eu felt from the first. Thus, the development of the 
monarchical episcopate was doubtless due in great measure to the example 
of Homan law, which required all corporate bodies to have a representative. 
The mark of Homan law is also seen in the Western doctrines of Free 
\\ ill, Sin and its transmission, and Atonement. The language in which 
these problems are stated is the phraseology of the courts, and recall* 
the Roman penal code, theory of contract’and delict, deht, universal 
succession, etc. 

The effect of civil order is seen in certain pieces of church adminis¬ 
tration which though themselves practical are the expression of under¬ 
lying theory, and therefore call for notice here. 

(t) The Church was organised in “dioceses" (with exarchs or 
patriarchs}, provinces (with metropolitans or primalesj, and cities (with 
bishops), much in the manner of the Empire, This arrangement wu* not 
directly imposed upon the Church bv the Empire nor did it exactly 
correspond to the imperial distribution. But the sudden rise of the 
see of Byzantium from a subordinate position into the next place of 
honour after Rome proves that civil importance was u factor in deter¬ 
mining ecclesiastical precedence, 

(2) The bargain proposed hy Nestorius to Theodosius II, * Give me 
the world free from heretics and t will gi%- e thee heaven,” was in a fair 
way of fulfilment The emperors from lieing foes Iw:\-nme powerful friends 
to the Church, able to give the material support that Augustine desired. 
Constantine would no doubt gladly have enjoyed the same eon trolling 
relation towards his adopted religion as he held towards the religion of 
which he and his successors till VeJens remained chief pontiffs. But the 
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Church wits too strong for that, mid the rescript of a.i>. 314, in which he 
declared that the sentence of the bishop* must be regarded as that of 
Christ Himself, shews what their power was, and hint* what they might 
have dune with it. Still, he wu allowed to style himself (perhaps in 
jest) eVurjEwrav TWP ixr^ and he set the example of convoking general 
councils* the decrees of which were published under imperial authority 
and thus acquired a political importance. Those only who accepted 
their rulings could enjoy the rights of state favour, and civil penalties 
were presently threatened in the interest of civic peace against all 
who declined to acknowledge them. 

(3) Pagan teachers, priests and doctors were already exempt from 
certain civil charges on the ground of professional usefulness. To this 
list Constantine added first the African, and later all Christian, clergy* 
and them he allowed to engage in trade untaxed 1 jecau.se they could give 
their profit* to the poor. Clerical families and property were likewise* 
excused edl the ordinary responsibilities of ruri&kx. Many citizens sought 
this immunity from taxation, even after the State, fearing the Iras of 
useful service, had forbidden the ordination of curials; and the Church 
came to welcome the exclusion of the well-to-do from her ministry as a 
protection against unworthy ministers, os she aba did lhe removal of 
exemption from trade-taxes, for the age was averse from any interference 
with the spiritual duties of the clergy. But the fact that privilege* 
were withdrawn from the heathen priesthood and Stowed on the 
clergy enhanced the position of the latter as a favoured class. 

(4) The Church was distinguished a* a corporation capable of 
receiving donations mid bequests I%arlicrconHHcations and restorations 
prove tiled the Church hod held property long before the time of 
Constantine. But Constantine bestowed upon it a more extensive privilege 
than was known to any heathen religious foundation* Whereas the 
latter could only be endowed under special circumstance*, and, with few 
exceptions* never acquired the right to receive bequests, w the sacred 
and venerable Christian churches" 1 might be left anything by anybody. 
Abuse of the privilege gradually led to ita withdrawal under Ynleiitinian 
ill, and Christian writers deplore the cause more keenly limn the result; 
but the growing wealth was its a rule generously applied to philanthropic 
work started by the Church, and Augustine was jus tilted in calling upon 
churchmen to remember Christ as wdl as their suns. They wore the 
more likely to listen, since the uld Jewish belief that dm*, win heaven 
had taken root and sprung up in the doctrine of merit* 

(5) The Chureb secured another prerogative, which was fraught 
with serious coiLsequeucx^, in the establishment of episcopal courts os on 
integral part of the secular judicial system with final jurisdiction in civil 
coses. But it hud analogy with the Roman institution of rcarpti nrhitrh 
an extrajudicial arrangement allowing the civil authority to step in and 
enforce the decision of the arbitrator* At a time when, os we learn from 
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Salvian nnii Ammianiis, the courts were monument* of justice delayed 
and of chicanery, it whs no small boon to be allowed to carry a civil suit 
to the arbitration of a bishop whose equitable decision had the force of 
law. The early history of thi* remarkable legislation is obscure and 
complicated, but it dearly contained in gam the clerical exemption from 
criminal procedure which formed one of the most difficult problems in 
medieval politics. The episcopal jurisdiction underwent considerable 
limitations and bishops lost their position of privilege before the law; 
but appeal to the episcopal court became a tradition in the Church. 

(6) There are other indications of the great influence acquired by 
bishops in the administration of justice. Into their hands passed the 
right of intercession formerly exercised in Irehalf of clients by wealthy 
patrons or hired rhetoricians. One of their duties, according to Ambrose, 
was to rescue the condemned from death, and he himself was active in 
its- discharge. So Basil interceded for the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Cappadocia at the partition of the province in a,d. 371. So Flavian of 
Antioch, with better success, stood between bis Hock and the emperor, 
not unjustly irritated by the riot of $87, 

(7) Closely connected with episcopal intercession was the right of 
asylum, transferred from heathen temples to Christian churches, which 
afforded protection to fugitives, pending the interference of the bishops. 
One out of many instances, and that the most romantic, Is the case of the 
miserable Eutropius (a.d. $99), who benefited by the privilege which he 
had himself in the previous year sought to rirctumcribt 

Sucli arc some of the points at which the Empire touched the Church. 
The effect of the Church upon the Empire may be gummed up in the 
won! M freedom** Obedience to authority was indeed required in every 
department of public and private life, provided that it did not conflict 
with religious duty* But the old despotic attributes were gradually 
removed, the Roman patriu potato* suffered notable relaxation, and 
children were regarded no longer as a paculiurn but ns “ n sacred charge 
upon which great care must be bestowed.” In a word, authority was 
seen to be a farm of aerrfee, according to Gods will, mid such service 
Has freedom. This great principle found expression in many ways, 
and first in respect of litem! bondage. The better feeling of the 
age was certainly already in favour of kindlier towards the slave. 
Stoicism, like Christianity, accepted slavery as a necessary institution* 
hut no one ever more clearly discerned its baneful results than 
Seneca And Seneca was still listened to, It is in bh words that 
Praeteattalus in Macrohius 1 Saturnalia pleads the slaves common 
humanity, fiuthMneas, and goodness* against the old feeling of contempt 
of which there were still traces in Christian and pagan writers. It was* 
however, not from Seneca but from Christ and Si Paul that the fathers 
took their constant theme of tlie essential equality of men, before which 
slavery cannot stand* Not only do they establish the primitive unity 
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Mid dignity of man, but, seeing in slavery a result of the Fall, they find 
in the sacrifice of Christ a road to freedom that was dosed to Stoicism* 
They dined a more effective consolation than the philosophers, for they 
pointed the slave upward by recognising lus right to kneel beside his 
master in the Lord's Supper. Close upon the Church's victory follows 
legislation more favourable to the slave than any that had gone liefore, 
Constantine did not attempt sudden or wholesale emancipation, which 
would have been unwise and impossible. Nor is there any sigh that 
he recognise! the slaved moral, intellectual, or religious needs. But 
ho sought to lessen his hardships by measures which with nil their 
inequalities are unique in the statute-book of Roiue, Be tried to 
prevent the exposing of children, though he could not stop the enslave¬ 
ment of foundlings; he forbad cruelty toward* slaves in tortm which 
are themselves an indictment of existing prartice x he forbad the breaking 
up of servile families; he declared emancipation to be w most desirable’'; 
he transferred the process of munumission from pagan to Chris ti a n 
places of worship in a way and with words that testify to his view of it 
m a work of love belonging properly to the Church. But the Church 
wm not content to influence the lawgiver and preach to master and 
slave the brotherhood of man ami the duties of forbearance and patience, 
She struck at all tins bad conditions that encouraged slavery, 

llu? stage and the arena had always been the objects of her hate as 
hotbeds of immorality and nurseries of unbelief. Attendance there 
was forbidden to Christians m an act of apostasy. Julian caught the 
feding and forbid his priests to enter theatres or taverns. Yet ] j baniuH, 
Julian’s friend and mentor, defends not only comedy and tragedy but 
even the dance* exalting it above sculpture «* a school of beau tv and a 
lawful recreation. But dancing, as Chrysostom [mints out, woa inseparable 
from indecency and, for from giving the mind repine, only excites it 
to base passions. The ban of the Church accordingly wjls proclaimed 
ngaiis-st the ministers of these arts upon the public *tage; it followed 
them into private houses when they went to enliven wedding or banquet, 
forbidding them baptism so long as they remained plays*, This 
apparent harshness* which can be matched Irom civil legislation, wo* in 
reality a kindness. The actor’s state was at this time incompatible with 
purity, and the Church sought to deliver a class enslaved to vice, A 
notable victory was won when it was rated that an actress who naked 
for and received the last sacraments should not, if die recovered, be 
dragged hack to her hateful calling. He only wav of escape from it 
in any rase lay ill the acceptance of Christianity, As the theatre 
gratified low tastes, so the arena stimulated tigerish instincts Both 
Bliny and Cirero apologised for it as being the proper playground nf a 
warrior race; it certainly held the Hoinan imagination* The story of 
Alypins (a friend of Augustine) is well known* whom one reluctant 
look during a gladiatorial show enslaved completely to the lust for blood, 
c. Min>. n. vol. x. an k* 
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Attempts to suppress the shows wtv made* doubtless under Chtfetwui 
influence* They met with little response* except in the EftsU where the 
better spirits (like Libaniu*) repudiated them an a Roman barlwirity, 
unworthy of a Greek. But the art ion of Constantine in forbidding 
soldiers to take part in gladiatorial shows* and of \ alentinian in 
exempting Christians from suffering punishment in the arena, prove 
that earlier regulation* were a dead letter. The show which Alypius 
attended was at Etuine in a/p, 885, Sym macho* as urban prnefeet speaks 
with pride of the games he gave* and when the Saxon captives with 
whom he had hoped to make a Homan holiday committed suicide in 
prison he had to turn to Socrates and his example for consolation^ The 
sums spent on these games is an index to the wealth of noble Homans. 
Tiie same Symumchus spent £80*000 on the occasion of his son”- 
pmetorship; a festivid given in the reign of Honorms lasted a week and 
cost £100*000. Ammianus Marcel linns and Jerome paint the same 
picture, and even when their charges have been discounted by the more 
sober pages of Maerohnis, it is still clear that the dying Roman civilisa¬ 
tion was marked by general luxury and self-indulgence. The Church could 
not atop this waste; sumptuary laws lay outside her competence; but 
leaders practised and encouraged simplicity and frugality and reproved the 
tendency towards ecclesiastical display. Jerome meets the argument that 
lavish hospitality would strengthen the hand of clerical intercessors by 
answering that judges will honour hoiiness above wealth, and simple 
clergy more than luxurious ones. “Golden. mediocrity" doubtless hail 
its devotees, Tire re were many Christian men of the world to whom 
monoatiejsm was a riddle, as it was to Ausonius whose prayer was* “give 
me neither poverty nor riches." Rut better than moderation was renun¬ 
ciation of the world, and the ascetic element of early Christianity, 
reinforced by the example of all exponents of high thought, led many to 
turn their fores from the luxury around tlicm Jind Hee to the desert. 
To those who remained behind the Christian writes* tried to teach the 
view of poverty a* a probation and of wealth as a trust, the mutual depend¬ 
ence of rich and poor, and the lesson that men should be one in heart as 
they are one in origin— earitat qua in una incommunwahiii u imm smrnix. 
They frequently recall the communion recorded in the Acts, and now that 
change of conditions had rendered community uf goods impossible, a new 
menu- of applying the principle was sought, first in feasts of charity and 
regular collections for the poor, in the private munificence of the bishop, 
or in a proportionate and elaborately organised distribution, under the 
bishop* of church revenues. These by dint of careful administralitm 
and continual Accessions grew to an immense property, till by the fifth 
century the Church had become the greatest landowner in the Empire. 
In general, promotion to a bishop** stool meant merely entry into a 
large fortune* “Make me Rishop of Rome and I will become a Christian" 
was Pnuctextatus" reply to Dama&us, and it reflects the public opinion* 
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A tinman us MtfnUbitv waxes scornful over tin* episcopal splenriour and 
extravagance at Rome, but he qualifies or points hi* sarcasm by the 
admission that there were bishop? in the provinces who, rf moderate in 
eating and drinking* simple in dress, shew themselves worthy priests 
of the Deity. 1 ’' Instances of fine and unselfish philanthropy are 
equally common in the theory held by .great churchmen and in their 
practical 

Perhaps the most striking justification of the coinmou claim that 
bishops are the proper and recognised helpers and guardians of the poor, 
the widow, and the orphan, i* found in their readmes to convert the 
communion plate into money for the distressed* “It is better to save 
living souls than lifeless metals,*,the ornament of the sacraments is the 
redemption of captives,* 1 are the words with which Ambrose defended 
himself against the charge of sacrilege. Refuge from the Ux-burtbened 
world was afforded by the monasteries, which are too often judged, not by 
the circumstances which called them into being, but by the abuses which 
attended their decay. And side by side with the strictly religious bouse* 
there sprung dp innumerable cliaritable institutions—orphanofrepbio, 
ptochotrophiji, n&socomia, gerontocomia, hrcphutrophia—intended to 
relieve the wants of every class and every age and not merely those of 
citizens, as huul been the case in heathen Rome and Athens. Not the 
least of the debts which the world owes to fourth century Christianity Is 
this invention of open hospital si. Julian felt its power and summoned 
his followers to imitate in this respect the hated GaUlocauv Rot with 
superior organisation the old spirit of voluntary charity waned. 
Individual effort disappeared; a steward discharged the philanthropic 
activities of the bishops; deaconesses waited less on the poor and more 
on the worship of the Church. Charity became less discriminating and 
aped the pagan largesses lagging now finds a place in the statute- 
book, and the first law against mendicancy was issued by a Christian 
Emperor (Valentinian H)l Yet the Church sought to meet this evil 
also by restoring labour to honour. Slavery had degraded it, and 
commerce had always been despbed at Rome. Before the eyes of an 
idle and unprof i ta ble multitude was now displayed the example of 
Christ and his apostles, workmen all, an example which was actually 
fid lowed in the monasteries where the “perfect* life joined prayer 
with work, both to chari table purpose*. "Hie Pochomian houses, 
a* self-sufficing communities* provided regular work, not merely m 
a penitential exercise, but an an integral part of the life, Basil would 
have his ascetics despise no form of labour: Augustine reproved African 
monks who were deserting work for prayer. Sloth was assuredly no 
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inmate of the cloister then, though the work done cannot be described 
as always useful or rational. 

Hut the efforts of Christianity in behalf of the weak are nowhere seen 
snore dearly than in the uplifting of women. The Church gave them a 
place of consideration in her ministry, not however the privilege of 
preaching or administering the bncrametiLs though a deaconess allowed 
to assist in the baptism of women. Besides the carefully regulated order* 
of deoronefises, virgins, and widows* there arose towards the end of the 
fourth century classes of widow* and virgins of higher rank who gave 
themselves to voluntary work under church auspices, without taking 
regular vows or living in communities. Such were Jerome's friends and 
correspondents, Paula and Eustochiimi. In the lvast, where this class 
attained a position of greater prominence than in the West (the Roman 
spirit was averse fruiu the public ministry of women), they approximated 
to an order and were finally assimilated to the deaconesses. 

Outside the ministry of the Church women were made the subject of 
special legislation. Constantine was austere in morals. The age was 
loose. The antique ideal of the Roman nation had long since disappeared. 
Constantine determined to restore it* The severity of his measures 
against adultery and rape shewn his zeal in the cause of morality* 
while the terms of those which regulate the relations of w omen to the 
courts exhibit his care for their good fame and the matrix fiimUiitc 
sio/iM tta*. Thus to spare their modesty wives were forbidden to appear 
in court at all. His tendcnie&s is also seen in his forbidding a son to 
disinherit his mother, and in the exemption of widows from the penalties 
visited on coiners. On the other hand there are signs, both in contem¬ 
porary legislation and literature, of unchristian and brutal contempt for 
the women who had most need of protection. Tavern-keepers and barmaids 
are set free from the upemtion of the law& against adultery, “since 
chaste conduct is only expected of those who are restrained by the bonds 
of law* and immunity must be extended to those w hose worthless life has 
set them beyond the pale of the laws.** Again, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand the mind of Augustine, who loves his natural son Adeodatus as 
David loved the child of Bathsheba, and who yet has regret, but no word 
of pity*, for the mother whom he cast off So Sidonitu Apolliuaris, the 
aristocratic bishop of Auvergne, is very lenient to wank the irregularities of 
a young noble, and quite heartless towards the victim. But in the latter 
caae it must be remembered that the Christianity of Sidoniud was 
not very deep, that the girl wan a slave, and that for all their good inten¬ 
tions and growing instincts of humanity the Church and churchmen did 
not yet regard slaves as free; and in the former, that concubinage,u the 
association of one mu with one woman, was recognised by Roman law 
and by the Council of Toledo (a*d. 400) and hardly differed from 
wedlock except in name* What is astonishing to modern notion* in the 
case of Augustine and his mMmei is not so much his own conduct ns 
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the line taken by hit* friends and the saintly Monnica, and too readily 
adopted by himself. Something like a manage dt cmw&umct u-as pro¬ 
jected for him while he wna still attached to a woman whom there is no 
reason to suppose unworthy to become his wife* in the hope that ft* soon 
as he was married he might be washed clean in saving baptism. Monnioa 
was indeed more concerned by his Mfuuchaetsm than by his irregular 
life, r l*he incident reveals a Haw in a great character But if that were 
all it would have no place here. It is of value to our purpose as illus¬ 
trating the view of the relation between the sexes held at this time* 
and as a witness to the va&tness of the task that lay before the Church 
in purifying and uplifting society. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ART* 

S*jt many years ago Greek art seemed to l«? marked off from Roman, 
mnl Roman from Early Christian by wide intervals. The art of Greece 
typified by the building of the- Athenian Acropolis, Roman art by 
the* uf the imperial Forum and the Palatine, and Christian art by the 
catacombs, Unceasing exploration and fruitful discoveries have siuoe 
brought to light so many works of the transitional periods that art 
history h ns become rather the account of a continuous process than 
of dearly defined epochs and schools 

Ihe art of Rome itself under the new light appears rather as one 
of the many later He Elen is tic schools than as purely indigenous. Part 
of the transition from Classical Greek may be traced in the art centres 
uf Asia Minor, and part, again, in the non-Roman city of Pompeii, As 
to the latter, it is hdd that the sequences- uf *tyfe which have been 
distinguished in its wall-paintings were probably fashion* imported from 
Alexandria* The covering of internal walls with thin slabs of rare 
coloured-maridcs anti porphyries, anti the incrustation of vaults with 
mosaics of gilt and coloured glass, had the same origin, 

This process of change in classical art carries us to some point in the 
early centuries of Christianity, and many groups of facts shew that it 
wo.s Jong continued. Not only did Egypt mid the East export their 
porphyry, ivoiy, gloss, hromte and textiles, but craftsmen were drawn to 
the Rmiiii.ii capital from every Hellenistic dty + 

['he w orks used or made by the Eoriy Christians could at first have 
differentiated in no obvious way from the current cia^icnl works 
ot the time. When anything emerges which we out entitle Christian Art, 
lhe change is, for the most part, manifest in a new spirit dealing with 
old forms. The art wsls necessarily shaped externally by the modes and 
codes of expression of the time. In many casts new ideas were expressed 
under old forms; thus the winged angel derives from the antique Yictorv; 
the nimbus is classical ns well Christian; the story 1 of Orpheus is 
interpreted a type of Christ; and Amor and Psyche are adopted as 
tymlxj]* uf the Divine Luvc and the iiouh 
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In so far im th ere was novelty it is dear Llial, a* Christianity iiseli 
was from the But, so the changed form* must themselves have held in 
them much that was oriental Early Christian art is Roman art in the 
widest sense, purified, oriental i^&d t and informed with a new and epical 
content which held as seed the possibilities of the mighty cycle of 
Hymtine fUid Medieval art. 

It is still in Rome and in the catacomb* that the best connected series 
of works of the first three or four centuries of this early art is found. 
The great roads of approach to Koine were lined by counties tonib? 
of every degree of magnificence: rotundas, pyramids, ccllae, and snreo- 
|j} 1H gi. Amongst them stood vestibules to undergrtiiind tomb-chambers 
where large rnimbehs were buried in common. Along their walls, tier 
upon tier, urns of ashes were packed like vases in a museum* The Jews 
and other oriental peoples followed the custom of burjing the iinhumt 
body in siiblermTiean galleries, and appropriate sites for these also wore 
obtained round alx>ut Koine, The Christians, following the same usage, 
at first shared such catacombs, and in other carat formed groups of their 
ow n. The catacombs were primarily not places of hiding, however much 
they may have been so used Frequently there was a space above 
ground planted as a garden, and made use of ils n cemetery* In some 
were small burial chapels from which access waa obtained to the catacomb* 
beneath- The ruins of two or three such chapels Imve been discovered 
and described* They agree in having hud a central apse and two lateral 
apses grouped together at one end* 

There were also subterranean chapels, the most famous of which is 
the Cnpella Graven of the Catacomb of Friflrfllm It bos, roughly, the 
form of a small nave or hotly, 8 by £5 fL, ended by an apse with lateral 
apses on each side of it. It Opera from a long vaulted apart merit 
or atrium, The WfAh lire decorated with paintings of the usual 
subject*—Daniel, and Lazarus, Moses, Susannah, and the Adoration of 
the Magi On the vault over the nave are four bends representing the 
seasons. Above the central apse i* represented the Eucharistic repost. 
This ream Uj -discovered Ftori to Patti# is not only one of the most 
interesting, it is also one of the nmt beautiful of Lhe catacomb paint¬ 
ings, as may lie seen in the large photogravure published by llpert* 
The forms and features of the seven participants arc classic and gracious. 
It is pointed in a masterly way in a few* simple colours on a vermilion 
ground. The inscriptions on the walls are in Greek, hence the name of 
the chapel. Id the apse wm an altar-tomb. It belongs to the second 
century. 

Another catacomb church i* probably of the third century, and a 
third, the largest, in the catacomb of St Hermes is probably of the 
fou rtlL Tlie catacomb* themed ves are coinpkxC* of suhtemuicon ptvssjiges 
njul galleria excavated for the disposal of the dead, who rested one above 
another along the .sides. The chambers, more or leas square, were 
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J***jUj vaulted above, and the vault* and walls were for the most part 
decorated with painting, and occasionally with stucco reliefs. This 
onmtm n tat ion was a branch of the ordinary house and tomb decorator's 
work of the time, and the painted subjects were clearly executed with 
the swift mastery which came of long practice in repeating a limited 
stock of ideas. 1 he vaulted ceilings were usually decorated by some 
geometrical arrangement of panels, radiating from the centre and hounded 
by a large circle. In these panels were little figures, groups, birds and 
ullage, 1 he colours were reds, greens and ochres and a little blue, the 
whole mellow vet bright 

1 he subjects of these paintings have been most thoroughly illustrated, 
and their chronology analysed, in Wj I pert's Luge work. Under the first 
century he groups several schemes of vault decoration in which the 
metises consist of the gcmnetriral division of the field, and of little 
/nrt/i and foliage. One vault is entirely covered with a branching vine. 

11 others ot the same century are londscapts and burial feasts, while 
t e cycle of Biblical subjects begins with Daniel standing between two 
ions, and the Good Shepherd, To the second century he assigns vaults 
on which appear tlw Ihree Children in the furnace, Moses striking the 
rock, the Eucharist, Noah and the Ark, scones from the story of Jonah, 
nil subjects from the lift and miracles of Christ; the raising of Lorarus, 
the cure of the paralytic, the cure of the woman, and the meeting with 
the htunaritan. The most noticeable and beautiful is in the cemetery of 
Priscilla, and represent* the seated Virgin and Child, with a prophet 
standing by, and a star or the sun above. This is a small group at the 
«de of a central composition of the Good Shepherd, from which it is 
divided bv a flowering tree. This central subject and the tree* on either 
hand of it were roughly modelled in the plaster liefore colouring, The 
modelling of the tree is But a few swift marks of the tool defining the 
trunk, and the leaves and flowers are painted. The Virgin and Child 
are healthfully drawn with some remaining tradition of da&tcal feeling. 
Urn figures me only about a foot high, and unhappily the lower part 
is much injured. The whole is very like a sketch by Watts. Belonging 
to this century are two or three versions of the Baptism. Another 
au ject is the mocking of Christ; others arc symbolical, a ship in a 
storin, Orpheus cliarming the beasts, and omntfs who represent souls 
rather than persons. One beautiful vault b decorated by a series of 
hu s, on the lowest of which, on the four sides, are four typical 
occupations of the seasons—.picking flowers, cutting com, the vintage, 
am gathering olives .while the upper I lands are ornamented sttrcessivelv 
with pattern-work of rases, com, vine, and olive. 

t™*** ***<-t; n Uiry paintings tnav lie noticed Christ enthroned, 
e irgin ami the Magi, and Amor and Psyche gathering flowers. In 
the fourth century Christ is represented enthroned amidst the twelve 
apostles, a* in the apses of the early basilicas. In the fifth century the 
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treatment of the figure becomes more rigid and hieratic, while their 
costume* are much bejewelled, in a manner distinctly Byzantine, There 
is little in the catacomb paintings which has peculiar application to the 
grave. The raising of Lazarus or Daniel between the lions belong to a 
series of deliverance " subjects which were in general use in all forms of 
Early Christian art; when we come to the fourth and fifth centuries 
the decoration resembles that which we are accustomed to in the churches 
of those centuries, and the decoration of the earlier catacombs would 
have been equally according to the general custom of the time when 
they were built That is, the pre-Con*tuntmian churches and earlier 
domestic oratories must have been painted in like fashion with the cata¬ 
combs. The ideas underlying the choice of subjects ate of resurrection 
and salvation, thoughts winch are further expressed in the simple epitaphs, 
which speak of hope, peace, and eternal welfare. Some of the subjects 
chosen have, indeed, been compared with the ancient prayers for the 
dying, “ Deliver, D Lord, Thy servant m Thou didst deliver Enoch and 
Elias from the common death, as Thou didst deliver Noah from the 
Deluge, Job from hb torments, Isaac from the Sacrifice, Moses From the 
hand of Pharaoh, Daniel from the lions, the three young men from the 
furnace, and Susannah from false accusation....So deign to deliver the 
soul of Thy servant," 

The who were figured with extended anna amidst such 

scenes, are types of supplication. They are generally feminine, and are 
symbols of the soul in prayer. Thus understood they go Far to explain 
the scope and meaning of tile art of the catacombs. 

There bi little sculpture in the round extant from our period, but 
it in almost surprising that there is any. The example* are three or fuur 
figure* of the Good Shepherd bearing the Jamb on His shoulder. The 
most perfect of these, in die l^ateran Museum, is a sweet pastoral figure. 
They have been compared with statues of Hermes bearing the ram. 
r He rain position b dearly derived, but the sentiment is very different 
As usual, the Christiana were using old symbols in a new spirit 

The early snreoplingi fumbh us with a scries of relief sculptures 
parallel in extent and interest to the pointings of the catacombs Some 
are so little differentiated from late classical art that it is hardly possible 
to wiy w hether they are indeed Christian* Others have quite a collection 
of the usual triumph subjects which appear in the catacombs as paintings. 
The most noteworthy uf all of them is a fragment, now in the Berlin 
Museum, which was lately brought from Constantinople. On it appear 
Christ and two apostles, standing in niches, separated by columns. 
Christ is unbearded and the head has a cruciform nimbus. The figures, 
which me about four feet high, are draped in a dignified style like 
class] cal statu vs of philosophers. This remarkable work has the closest 
relation of style with the series of late antique sarcophagi, one of which 
is in the Mausoleum Boom of the British Museum, another in the Cook 
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Collection at Richmond* The Berlin relief probably belongs to the 
third century, nnd had it* origin at Cun stun tinoplc Hr in Asia Minor. 

Another famous ftnrcopliagus i* that uf Junius Rassus* pntefcct of 
Rome, who died in 35& T It lifts several scenes sculptured on it, amcmgkt 
which are, Christ enthroned, the Entry into Jerusalem, Christ brought 
I before Pilate, and Pilate washing his hands - also Adam and Eve, 
Daniel, etc. The sculpture* are in panels divided by columns, some of 
which are covered with scrolls of foliage among which climb amorim* 
This ornamentation is note worthy T as the columns thus decorated resemble 
the celebrated sculptured columns at St Peters which are usually thought 
to be antique. These columns formed a screen in front of the altar of 
Constantine's hamlicft; they were staved, and re-used in the new church. 
The motive of Cupids climbing amidst vines is also found on the mosaics 
of Santa Custoiiza (c. 360) And on many to ml*. 

Two mure most famous sarcophagi must 1 h? spoken of—those of the 
Empms Helena and of San ta Costauzan Both are of royal porphy ry 
with sculpture* in high relief, and they are now in the Vatican. That 
of the Empress is sculptured with a military triumph, that of Costarica 
with am&tiiti and the vintage, peacocks and lamb*. With Hie Utter 
Strzygowski has lately compared fragments of other porphyry sarco- 
phi!*p at Constantinople and Alexandria, and has shewn that they must 
ftll have come from Egypt, the land of the porphyry-quarries and the 
place of origin of other porphyry sculptures such as the well-known group 
at the south-west comer of St Mark's, Venice. 

A class of objects which dates from the time of the catacombs if 
not from the apostolic age, is that of engraved gems. Of iht&e the 
British Museum has a good representative collection. 44 The use of 
rings as signet* or ornaments ms as widely spread among the early 
Christians as among their Pagan contemporaries. St Janie* qnjaks of Hie 
man who wears a gold ring and goodly apparel, and the Fathers of the 
Church were obliged to reprimand the community for extravagance in this 
respect." TIio devices engraved on these gems are for the most part of 
a simple symbolic character as befit* the small field which they occupy. 
In the British Museum collection we have anchors and fihh, doves and 
taws, sheep, branches of dive and pains, shepherds" crook*, ship, sacral 
monograms, the word IX0YC, and the inscription Vhtm m lko m Of 
more pictorial subjects we have the Good Shepherd bearing the aheep, 
Adam and Eve„ Daniel, Jonah, and tile Crucifixion. Two are 
especially important. One of them contains quite a coll vet ion uf the 
favourite subjects brought together on it* narrow space. The Good 
Shepherd with the sheep, Daniel and the lions, the dove with the olive 
branch, and the story of Jonah, &s well ns two tree*, fish, a star and a 
monogram. The other is probably the earliest rcpreHcrctatioti uf the 
Crucifixion known, and must date from the third century at latest. 
On cither side of the Crucified Christ are six much smaller figures, the 
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apostles, mml above is the word IXGYC* M Brehier m Lew Original 
du Cruetfu (IfHH) MiggesLs that the ^presentation was of Syrian 
origin mid arose in opposition to merely symbolical interpre tat ions. At 
South Kensington there are several Early Christian, Gnostic,and Byzantine 
rings, some of which are of importance. One h a ship with the XP 
monogram on its sail, another has two saints embracing, probably the 
Visitation, Another has a symbolic composition engraved on silver 
which has been figured by Garnicei and others. Ljiter writers copy it 
from Gamicei and seem not to know of its being preserved now at 
South Kensington. From a pillar resting on a pyramid of steps spring 
branches of foliage above which, in a circle, is a Lamb with the XP 
monogram. Below the branches stand two sheep, and two doves fly 
tow aid the tree. It is inscribed lAXVAHI VIVAS. 

The elementary svinhol* which are found on the engraved rings and 
fill the other objects of art are so direct Mid simple,, as has been said, 
that they are still perfectly obvious and modem. We have the anchor* 
cross, crook, ship, light-house, fish Mid star; the dove* Iamb* drinking 
harts, palms and olive brandies, trees, baskets of fruit* lamps and 
nmdles, chadtce, amphora, bowl of milk; the vintage* harvest, sowing 
and fishing: the shepherd, the orante^ Eros and Psyche; the Heavenly 
Sanctuary* the Celestial Banquet, and Garden of Paradise. Out of this 
alphabet ideas were built up by combination. Thus we have a ship 
with a cross-roast, and the sacred monogram on its sails* another ship 
on a stormy sea approaching a light-house ; still another ship mode fast 
to land bearing vessels of wine* and with a dove holding a branch of 
olive perched on the rigging. Or we have a Lamb hung at the foot 
of the Cross, or another caressing an axe H There are combined anchors 
and crosses* flowering crosses, crosses with birds perched on their arms, 
and crosses rising from a mound from which flow four rivers. 

Larger objects in metal work must be mentioned^ if only tlint 
attention may he drawn to the celebrated Casket of Projects and the 
excellent collection of bronze candlesticks and hanging lamps at the 
British Museum* The silver toilet casket is entirely Pagan in style. On 
the top are the portraits of a husband and bride in a wreath supported 
by Cupids* On the front is embossed the Toilet of Venus and a lady 
Hinted between liandmaids who bring to her articles of the toilet At 
the ends are nercid*; and the smaller spaces are filled by peacoc ks, 
doves, and basket* of fruit. The most interesting subject is that oil 
the back, where the bride is I icing led to her new home* a house of two 
stories covered above by several domes. The inscription, which is ill 
letters pricket! on the plain border, is the only Christum thing about 
the work* and it j* possible, ns in the cose of some of the sarcophagi 
with Pagan subject*, tiiat it was shop work, and that the inscription was 
added for the purchaser. There are many indication* that it wm made 
in Alexandria. 
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Wi? hiie in our English museum* « remarkably fine collection of 
Early Christian Ivories. At South Kensington there is a leaf of a famous 
diptych, inscribed S^mmmAarum f the companion of which in Paris is 
inscribed Nkamtschorum ; it is not itself Christian, but it can be associated 
with other works which are, and it can be accurately dated m of the 
end of the fourth century. It is of extraordinary beauty both of design 
and workmanship* and is the most perfect existing example of marriage 
diptychs. It was made on the occasion of the marriage of Nieo coach ua 
I'lavianus with the daughter of Quintus Aurelius Symmachus* consul in 
A/n, &91 ^ or another marriage between the same families in 401. 

Now there is an ivory in the Trivulrio Collection at Milan, sculptiired 
with a repreoentatinn of the Holy Sepulchre and watching soldiers* on 
which some of the details are identical with the one just spoken of—and 
a third diptych of the name class* having exactly similar details * and 
inscTibed with the name of Buluiu* Frobianus is now at Berlin. They 
are all so much alike in style that it would seem that they must come 
from one shop and may even be the work of the same hand. 

At the British Museum there are some pieces which farmed the sides 
of a casket which are sculptured with scenes tram the Passion* Some 
of the subjects have so much in common with the other ivories just 
discussed that they may be assigned to the same school, Oa these 
panels ore represented Pilate washing his hands* St Peters Denial* 
Christ bearing the Cross* the Crucifixion* Judas hanged, the Women 
at the Sepulchre* the Incredulity of St Thomas, Pilate washing his 
hands is a Hue domical composition which may be compared with the 
«me subject on the Brescia coffer, which also has the Denial of St 
Peter, and the Death of Judas. This coffer is acknowledged to be enriv 
fourth century work* which is further cunlirmed by the fact tliat oil the 
sarcophagus of Junius Bassus the subject of Pilate washing his hands L 
treated in u similar manner. The Brescia coffer has often been culled 
the most Iteautiful uf Christian Ivories. It has been [minted out that 
the cycle of subject* from the Passion represented upon it stops before the 
Crucifixion, and it hies been held that this omission was a matter of 
principle, hut the Loudon series, and other still earlier treatment* of 
the Crucifixion which are now known, contradict this view. The Holy 
Sepulchre as it appeals on the British Museum fragments is identical 
with that on the Trivtibciu tablet before i nun tinned, and the curious 
costume of the watching soldiers is alike in both, In both the doors of 
the tomb are burst open, and in both, on the ponds of the doom, in carved 
the mining of linffiii 

These British .Museum panels have been assigned bv the Museum 
authorities fu the fifth century* but there can be little doubt that they 
should be classed with the other fourth century works they so closely 
resemble. They are distinctly earlier in style than the carved doors of 
SmU Sabina in Rome which are usually dated about 425, 
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There are other point* which go to shew that these Ivories were 
wrought in Rome, although possibly by a school of Eastern ivory-carvers* 
A domed building practically identical with the upper part of the Holy 
Sepulchre on the British Museum Ivory is found on a fourth century 
Roman sarcophagus now in the Latenm. While the Trivukio tablet 
has the symbols of the four evangelist* appearing in the sky, which are 
remarkably similar to the same symbols in the apse mosaic of Santa 
Pudcntiana, wrought about 89U, these symbol* hardly appear in 
Hyrantine work t but they do in Egyptian wall-pain tings. Another 
casket at the Museum which ii carved with the stories of St Peter 
and St Paul has much in common with the one last described. Moses 
striking the Rock seems at first an intrusion amongst these subjects, 
but it was in fact a favourite Early Christian type of the Gospel, 
and is frequently found in the catacombs; Christ is the Rock, St Peter 
is the Moses of the New Law, and the water is that of Baptism. In 
some eases, indeed, the name of Peter is written over what appears 
to be the figure of Moses. This treatment occurs again engraved on 
the glass vessel from Cologne in the Museum. At South Kensington 
are sides of a casket sculptured with scenes from the Life of Christ, and 
known os the Werdan casket. The subjects comprise the Annunciation, 
the Angel Appearing to Joseph, the Visitation, the Presentation of the 
Virgin s the three Shepherds, the Nativity, the Magi, men going out of 
Jerusalem toward the Jordan, the axe laid to the root of the tree, the 
Baptism. The Annunciation is represented after a form which appear* in 
the Apocryphal Gospel of St Matthew, according to which the Virgin wa-s 
drawing water at a fountain when the angel appealed. The Os and 
Ass of the Nativity come from the same source, as also does the 
lamentation in the Temple. On this casket Christ at the Baptbui 
is represented as small and youthful a* compared to the Baptist. 
Mr Cecil Torr has founded on this the conjecture that an account different 
from that in the Gospels was followed, but it may be suggested that it 
came about through some stylistic formula like that of the old Egyptian 
monuments, whereby some persons might be bigger than others, 
(Compare three Ivories, S73-5, in Cabral** Dictionary.) It is true that 
we should expect the Christ to be the dominating figure, but may it 
not in this Instance be the Baptist'* office which is magnified ? 

A famous ivory book-cover at Milan has subjects which resemble 
those of the WenJan casket so closely that they must have come from 
the same shop. Except for slight changes called for by the different 
spaces to be filled, the Nativity, the Wise Men, the Shepherds, and the 
Annunciation, the Presentation of the Virgin, and the Baptism, an? all 
practically identical. There is also at the Bodleian on Ivotv of the 
same school which contains a Baptism. 

The Early Christian “ Gilt Glasses" {Fond* d* oro) were shallow glass 
bowl* and other vessels decorated with figures, inscriptions, etc.. In gold 
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leaf, the detail drawing being made out by removing parts of the gold* 
and the whole fixed by a film of glass fused over the surface, The 
subjects shew that vessels so ornamented were used alike by Pagans, 
Jews, and Christiana They have been more particularly associated 
with the latter* as a large number of the decorated medallions which 
formed the bottoms of tbe glasses have been found in the catacombs, 
where they were stuck in the plaster* probably as one means of the 
identification of the IdcuIhx. In the fine collection at the British 
Museum is a medallion with a figure of the gladiator Strafanicu* which, 
together with some others* is evidently of Pagan origin, and one 
with the seven'branched candlestick and other ritual objects of the 
Temple, is Jewish- 

In the main the Gilt Glasses belong to the third and fourth centuries of 
our cm. They were most popular from c* 300 to r r 350 and few were mode 
after tOO r The method of decoration seems to have originated in the 
glassworks of Egypt, Many of them are inscribed HIE-ZHCA1C which 
on others is found in the corrupt form PIE-ZE5ES. This suggests 
a Greek origin, and there is in the British Museum Christian Collection 
& fragment of a gloss bowl found at Bchuesa in Egypt in 1903 which 
bears part of the earlier form in large engraved letter*. In the Slade 
Collection* in the Glass Hoorn* there are two most beautiful basins with 
exquisitely refined classical decoration in gold. These it is said were 
«probably made in Alexandria in the first century, and the method of 
ornamentation by deigns in gold foil enclosed between two thicknesses 
of glass is similar to that employed in the cose of Early Christian 
Gilded Gitases." Probably the Christian, Jewish, and Pagan vessels 
were sold together in the same shops. Amongst those at the British 
Museum, for instance* there is one with profile heads of St Peter and 
St Paul, and Christ between, crowning them. Another has a man 
and wife with a small figure of Christ offering them garlands, and the 
inscription * Long life to thee, sweet one." Similar pagan composition* 
shew a Cupid or a Hercules between the husband and bride. The Jewish 
glass with the golden candlestick also has the popular inscription 
«* Long life."" The vessels were evidently marie use of largely as 
memorial, anniversary, or wedding gifts, and some were specially made 
with personal inscriptions. Yolpel, m his thorough *tudy of these objects, 
has shewn that where the names of two saints occur on one piece, the 
names also come together in tbe Calendar* as St Agnes and St Vincent 
of Zanagom (21 and £2 January)* 'Phis goes to confirm the view that 
they were prepared for special festivals. 

In the British Museum there are also fragments of a larger glass 
dish* or paten, decorated with small medallions of such gilded glass which 
were marie apart and Fused into it. Glass paten* were used in the Office 
of the Mh&s during the fourth century. At South Kensington Museum 
one little medallion* of Christ with the wand of (>owcr, k a replica of 
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one of those on the British Muwum pabem With the latter muj be 
mentioned two beautiful plain blue glass chalices in the Slide Collection, 
The Biblical subjects which appear on the- Gilt Ghisses resemble for the 
most [Mvrt those popular m the catacombs: Adum and Eve, Jonah ami 
the Whale, Daniel, and so on, Some of the fragments at the British 
Museum may tie restored by a comparison with other objects. One 
interesting piece which shews two columns with a lattice between the 
lower part, mid a lamp hanging above, compared with a figure in Pirates 
Manual is seen to have been, when complete, a deceased person in the 
attitude of prayer before the heavenly sanctuary. The inscription, IN 
DEO, confirms this view. No. 015, which shews the golden candlestick 
in the lower half, the upper being lost, must have had the Ark and the 
Cherubim in the upper part like another figured by Garrucci. None of 
these Gilt Glasses arc known to have ever been found m Britain, hut 
fragments of engraved glass, almost certainly Christian, were found at 
Si I cheater* The fashion for engraved glasses seems to have followed 
that for those decorated in gold, Cologne was an important centre for 
the production of this glass. The paten above mentioned, and another 
ornate Gilt Glass were found there. So also was the cup with engraved 
subjects, no. 625, in our national museum; and others like it are preserved 
at Cologne. 

The small terra-cotta lamps decorated with a cross, monogram, dove, 
vine, or other symbol, can here be only mentioned. But a small shell nw 
bowl of glared ware In the British Museum must be referred to as one 
of the most important of Early Christian works of art. On it nppmni 
Christ having a cruciform nimbus, and the face bearded, the eairliest 
example of the kind, which may lie compared with heads of the more 
youthful type on some of the Gilt Glasses in the same gallery. On the 
bowl there ate heads also of Constantine and Faustft on either hand of 
the chief figure, they are named in an inscription around the rim and 
shew that it must have been made before the death of Fausta in 326- 
Following the analogy of the Gilt Glasses where a figure of Christ is 
placed between the portraits of a husband and wife, may we not suppose 
that this vessel was made for Constantine himself P Recently Wilpert 
has argued against its authenticity, but Stray go wski, who formerly 
doubted, is now entirely convinced. It is generally agreed that it was 
of Egyptian origin. Most of the objects preserved in our museums shew 
how freely the Early Christians of the time following the Peace of the 
Church mode use of various materials in ornamental art. A bishop, 
indeed, complained that the weavers rivalled painters in representing 
:cii] mats, flowers, and figures on their stufik Of tale yean great stores 
of early textiles bare been found wonderfully preserved under the sands 
of Egypt, and a fine collection has been brought together at South 
Kensington. Some of the earliest figured limns seem to have been 
printed. Two of these, at the Museum, are of the Annunciation, and 
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another shews some scenes from the miracle* of Christ* and also Moses 
receiving the Law, These stained linen clothes were sometimes figured 
with pagan subjects, On the staircase of the Egyptian section at the 
Ixmvre there has recently been exhibited an important piece on which 
h depicted the story of EHonysoa In this classical piece we have the 
same characteristics of style: big eyes Mowing draperies* inscriptions 
associated with the figures and even the large nimbuses. 

We must now turn from these smaller objects to the beginnings of 
Christian architecture. The first meeting-places of Christians were the 
private houses where they came together for the breaking of bread. In 
the Recognitions of Clement (second century) it is told that while 
St Peter was at Antioch* Theophilus, a leading citizen, turned his house 
into a basilica* that is, a place of assembly, Some of the early acts of 
the martyrs tell how they left their houses to the Church, and so it came 
about that certain churches were associated with the names of their 
founders, as the churches of Clement* Fudens* and Cecilia in Rome. 

Basilica was a word in very general use* very much like our word 
Hall* and there is no direct relation between the basilicas of justice anil 
Christian churches. More true it is that the greater private houses luul 
triclinia and halls which were themselves called basilicas* mid it Is probable 
that these were actually used for assenabiles of Christians. It is possible* 
further, thnt there may be some sympathetic relation between the 
developed church plan and the basilica of justice, for the scene of the 
Heavenly Temple in the Apocalypse appears to be east into the Form of 
such a basilica- 

The origins of church fabrics have been worked out in great detail 
in regard to the possible prototypes found in private dwellings, but so 
far as architectural arrangement goes it is looking for elaborate explana¬ 
tion where but little is required. The “ basilican * type was the 
appropriate and popular plan for any place of meeting. It is found in 
temples as those of Apollo at Gartyna* which hod on apse and interim! 
pillars. In the isle of Samothroce was the temple of the Cabin ; this 
was of rectangular plan* it had a portico with an atrium^ the interior 
was divided into three aisles and at the end was a semicircular niche. 
In Rome itself the temples of Venus and Rome are of the same form 
except that there is no subdivision of their interiors, and they were 
surrounded entirely by the enclosure instead of having an atrium. The 
temple at Jerusalem and many Hellenistic temples were in the same way 
isolated in a court surrounded by a colonnade. Several of the Christian 
churches built after the Peace of the (-hunch were also surrounded by 
similar colonnaded courts entered through an outer portico. Orientation 
certainly derives from temple arrangement* and many of the earliest 
churches were built with their entrances faring the East, as was Herod's 
temple. Again* the foundations of several synagogue* which have been 
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discovered shew a division of the interior into three or five nifties with 
three entrance doors in the facade. A description nf the synagogue 
at Alexandria calls it a basilica, and speaks of its colonnades ; it probably 
luui an apse as well. 

The earliest special places of nimbly were the holy sites and the 
hum! chapels of the martyrs. The subterranean chapels in the cata¬ 
comb*, already mentioned, belong to this class. Probably the first 
specifically Christian buildings were Marty riti — tomb chambers, usually 
round, which were practically memorial churches. During the course of 
the third century a large number of churches were built in Syria, Asia 
Minor, Armenia and North Africa. An ancient church tit Edcssn i# 
said on good authority to have existed before 201 ; but Edcssa then 
a Christian city. A document of 303 mentions iK thc house where the 
Christians assemble,^ together with it# library and trirfininm f at t'irta in 
North Africa. And another document of 305 says that, a# the **basilica# n 
had not been repaired, the bishop# met in a private house. An episcopal 
election, however, was held in ana marit/rum m cma majors 

An inscription from the tomb of Bishop E ugeni us of Ijiodicea 
Combust# has lately been published. He held the *ee immediately 
after the cessation of Diocletian'* persecution and speaks of rr-building 
the whole of hi* chtireh from it# fountfittion.s together with the colon 
naded court which surrounded it Eusebius speaks of Much rebuilding a# 
general R but s*ay& that the new churches were larger and more splendid 
than thim that had been destroyed. Of the churches built after the 
imperial adoption of Christianity only n few of the most famous am lie 
mentioned here. In and near .Jerusalem three churches were built in 
association with the sacred sites of the Holy Sepulchre, the Nativity, and 
the Ascension* All three are mentioned in 333 a* basilicas by a pilgrim 
from Bordeaux, At the Holy Sepulchre there was a memorial above the 
totnb called the Anastasia; and a basilica culled the Great Church, or 
Martyriuin, both included in a precinct called New Jerusalem. According 
to Eusebiu# Constantine first adorned the sacred cave, the chief punt of 
the whole, w ith choice columns and other works. The Great Church ruse 
high within a large court surrounded by porticoes It was lined within 
with marble, the celling was carved and gilt woodwork, the roof wm 
covered with lead. The body of the church wjis divided hv row* of 
columns into five aisles. It was entered from the east by three doors; 
and opposite tq these, continues Eusebius* was the Hemisphere, the 
crown of the whole work, containing twelve columns ljeurmg bowls 
of silver (probably lamps). This * Hemisphere* would seem to be the 
dome-building over the tomb, winch first was spoken of as the chief 
punt of the whole. That the aiuisto*]* and basilica were separate 
buildings is mode clear by the account of Kiheria (formerly known as 
St Sylvia) who, about 380, described the sacred sites. The churches 
at BdUchcm mid the Mount of Olives were, says Eusebius, built over 


c. heu, ii. mb z. cii. atsi. 
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two sacred ca^es, om; church at the aoene of the Saviour's birth* the 
second on the mountain top in memory of His ascension; these two 
beautiful edifices were dedicated at the two holy caves. At Bethlehem 
a noble basilican church still exists which many hold to be the original 
edifice, although there is some conflicting evidence that it was either 
rebuilt or repaired by Justinian. It U 160 feet long, by 85 feet wide. 
The liead of the church over the grotto of the Nativity is cruciform, 
and the nave is divided into five aisles. The columns are marble with 
Corinthian capitals having crosses upon their abaci. The walla above 
are carried by level beams instead of arches. To the west was an 
extensive lUriut* i. A point in favour of the antiquity of this great 
church is that the historian Socrates says that the church at the grotto 
of the Nativity was not inferior to that of the New Jerusalem. Con- 
start tine's church on the Mount of Olives is generally understood to be 
the circular edifice which is known from later descriptions and which 
occupied the site of the present church. The pilgrim Etheria, however, 
says that the church was at Eleonn, ^on the Mount from which the 
IdOrd ascended, and in which church Is that cave {spetutva} in which 
the Lord taught the apostles.^ From thence pilgrims am-ended with hymns 
to the Lmbomon, the actual place from which the Lord ascended. Now 
Eusebius* although he speaks of the church as on the summit, says tliat 
in it was the cave where Christ taught Hb disciples the sacred mysteries. 
St Euch&rius, a Later pilgrim, about -140* says that there were upon the 
Mount of Olives tzpo celebrated churches, one where Christ taught, 
and the other on the site of the Ascension. The cave site is known 
to be below the summit* and remains of buildings have been found there. 
From this it seems that Constantine built a church at the cave, and 
probably a memorial on the summit. He also built large churches ns 
martyr memorials at Constantinople, where that of the Apostles is 
described os high, covered with marble, and adorned with gilding, and 
situated in a court having porticoes all round and chambers opening 
from them. It was completed about 567* As rebuilt by Justinian 
it was a pronounced cross, ami there seems to be no doubt that it had 
this form from the first, Gregory of Narianms speaks of the earlier 
building as ^the splendid Church of the Apostles divided in the four 
parts of the arms of a cross.^ The account of Eusebius, that it wa* 
very high and was covered above with gilded brass which reflected 
the sun to a distance, >uggests a dome or a tower at the crossing* That 
this church w cruciform in shape is con finned by the fact that the 
church of the Apostles built by St Ambrose in 582 at Milan wan also 
a cross. It has been rebuilt and is now St Naaario Grande* but it u still 
cruciform, An existing building which may represent the whole series 
k the little church of SS* Nazario and Cdso, the Mausoleum of Gaik 
Placid in at Ravenna, which has four equal arm& and a tower in the midst. 
At Antioch Constantine rebuilt the metropolitan church, which Eusebius 
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describes as unique in size And beaotyv Mid built in the form of ah 
octagon. It was very high and decorated with n profusion uf gold so 
tliat it came to he called the gulden church. Around jt was ah enclosure 
of great extent. The great church of Tyre was abo built within a large 
walled enclosure {/irriioiw), having a great fore-gntc {jiropyfau), toward 
the east. Within the a triton was a fountain, and the church was 
entered t lira ugh three doors, the centre one of bronze. The pavement 
was marble, and it was roofed with cedar. 'Hie interior was divided into 
aisles by rows of columns (jfofifi), the a] tar-place (fAiwfiwfrHoN) was 
screened by lattice-work. 

Other churches were erected at Nicomedia, and At Mnmrc, The 
former is described as great and splendid. Such, says Eusebius, were 
the most noble of the sacred buildings erected by the Emperor. He 
only refers to those at the Holy Sites, at the Emperors “own city" of 
Nicomedia, and in the city “ which was called after his own name." He 
does not mention even his own metropolitan church of Caesarea, nor 
dots he mention the churches in Rome, much lew those that arose by 
hundreds all over the Empire. One of these is that of Bishop Eugeni us, 
referred to above, and further evidence as to them is frequently being 
brought to light. Wiegond has lately uncovered the foundations qf 
an early church at Miletus which may be uf Constantine’s time. 

The Bishop of Rome built the great basilica of St Peter over the 
tomb of the apostle. The interior liad live a veil nos l)ctween colonnades 
crossed at the end by a transept from which opened the apse raised high 
above the erypt which contained the Apostle's tomb. Screening the 
apse were twelve most beautiful columns of spiral form carved on the 
surface with amorini climbing amidst vines. In front of the entrances, 
which were at the east, was the fine atrium with a fountain in the 
centre. The outer gates and the facade, as well as the apse and the 
triumphal arch of the interior, were subset(uentlv adorned with mosaics, 
rhe church of St Paul outside the walls was also of the Cons tan tinian 
age; but the first church was not of the great scale of that one which 
still exist, in a restored condition to-day. Its foundations were exposed 
in 1S15, It was so small that the length of the church was almost 
exactly the same tus the width of the present transept. It hud Its 
entrances towards the east and the atrium abutted on the Ostia road. 
When the great basilica was built later its orientation was reversed, 
but its altar, as is usually the case, yet stands over the site of the older one. 

there are still three buildings in Rome which date from this early 
period; the Latemn Baptistery, the liasilica of Santa Agnesc, and the 
attached tomb-church of Santa Custnnza. Santa Agnesc is a most liemttiful 
type of church having arcaded galleries within, around the two sides and 
the end opposite the apse. It is sunk into the ground to the level of 
the catacombs in which the saint was buried, Mid these are entered from 
n door in the aide wall, the descent into the church being by a long flight 
at- m, 30_2 
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of step? . Hie church is nine bays long, and the twin runs ana of marble. 
The apse is lined with marble and porphyry, and in the midst is the 
bishop's throne. Above, in the conch, is a fine mosaic, but not so ancient 
(lose bv, hut at the higher levcd uf the natural pound, stands Santa 
Cotuun, built about So*. It is circular, with an inner ring of eolumn& 
which supported a dome. Tin. 1 diameter is about 76 feet, and the 
columns are only about IS feet high. They art: mostly of grey granite. 
The walls were sheeted with marble and the annular aisle lias its vaults 
covered with mosaic, chiefly tit pattern-work, hut in some places there 
are vintage scenes with a florin i gathering the grapes and making wine. 

The most splendid feature of the early churches was the mosaic 
work which from the Constnntinian age adumed their vaults and 
especially the couches of their apses. Such mosaic? were generally formed 
of small cubes of gins* variously coloured and gilded. At the same time 
mosaics of marble of the more ordinary Human kind were used for floors, 
'llie glass mosaics and even gilt to.™ had been employed under 
the Roman Empire, Glass is found so for West os Cirencester where 
smal l ports or a flour are of that material. Gold mosaic has been found 
on the vaults of the Batin, of Caraealln, and of the Palatine Palace; also 
in North Africa. Quite recently a mosaic having gilt cuius has been 
found at Pompeii. It is nest to" certain that, like the vessels of gilded 
glass, this kind of mosaic came from the factories of Egypt, There is 
in the British Museum a small glass plaque, decorated with a flowering 
plant of several colours fused into its substance. This was found in 
London, while similar pieces, now at £outh Kensington, have lately 
been discovered at Rehnesa in Egypt. The earliest existing Christian 
mosaics are those of the vaults of the round church of Santa Costanre 
in Rome. Beside* the mosaics mentioned above there are two small, 
much injured, conches which display ligure subjects. In one of them 
God the Father gives tins ancient law to Moses, and in the other 
St Peter receives the new Law from the hand of Christ, the whole of 
the central dome was once covered with mosaic, hut of this only' a slight 
drawing is now preserved. 

Thu next mosaic in point of date, but more interesting and beautiful 
ns a work of art, fids the apse of the basilica of Santa Pudentiono. 
This chureh, not far from the better known Santa Maria Maggiore, is 
deeply sunk in the ground, itself a mark of n primitive foundation, 
The apse mosaic forms part of a work undertaken about 690. On it 
Christ sits enthroned in the midst uf a semicircle of apostles, while 
liehind St Peter and St Paul stand two female figures robed in white 
and holding crowns; those are interpreted os the C hutches of the 
Circumcision arid of the Gentiles. Behind Christ on a mountain stands 
■ L vast jewelled cros>, and on the sky arc the four symbolic beasts. This 
noble work still retain* much of classical grace, the fixity eliaracteristir 
of Byzantine art is entirely absent. The colour, also, is fair and 
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extremely beautiful, gold being used to illuminate the high lights of 
the draperies and other parts* but not in brood Adds oh in the later 
mosaics. 

It ii^ desirable to include here some account of Early Christian art in 
Britain, The discovery, about twelve years ago* of the perfect plan of a 
small early basilican church at Silrhester makes more certain than any¬ 
thing else hod done the existence of recognised Christian communities 
in British cities, f Hie Silchester church occupied nti important position 
near the civil basilica, but in itself was quite small. It had a mi% l e 
about ten feet wide and aisles live feet; the length, including the apse, 
which was at the west end* was about thirty FeeL The aisles hud a 
small additional projection at the end next the apse, which mode the whole 
plan cruciform, At the cast end was a imrthex* and in front uf that n 
court with a fountain in the centre. The position of the altar in the 
apse w r as marked by a square of pattern-work in the mosaic floor. This 
pattern, of the chess-board type* is in quarters* what homlds call 
quarterly,. A very accurate model of this important relic is now in the 
Beading Museum. 

It is well known that the X P monogram appear*.*! on a mosaic floor 
found aljout a century *igo at Frampton, and figured by Tysons. The 
monogram octmrred in the centre of a band of ornament which separated 
an apse from n square compartment hymm thought that the general 
style of the ornaments of the apse seemed ^inferior to tlmt of the square 
part*"* and spoke of the monogram os “inserted.^ The last writer on 
Christian antiquities in Britain, in CabroPs great Dictionary, mys that 
the monogram must have been “inserted* 1 at some time not earlier than 
the middle of the fourth century. Tysons tried Ut suggest, being 
interested in the Roman art point of view, dial the pavement was pre- 
Constantin inn* but he himself remarked that the pattern on a neighbouring 
area occurred also tm the vault mosaics of ;ranta Costiuiao at Home, a 
work of the second ha!f of the fourth century. This fa* probably* the 
date of the whole of the Frampton mosaics, and a consideration oF the 
sequence of the turns of the scroll ornament in the middle of which the 
monogram w a* found shews tlnvt the scroll-work and the symbol certainly 
formed part of one design, Tlie only other subject figured on the flour 
of the apse, excepting patterns, was a single vase or chalice in the 
middle* At the Human villa lit Chedworth again the XP monogram 
has been found cut in the foundation stones of some steps. In the 
museum on the site there fa afao n small plain stone cross* 

Mr Horn illy Allen suggested that 14 two other Roman pavements 
found in this country may possibly la? Christian" 1 ;—that at Harpulc 
which lias a circle in the middle divided into eight parts by radial lilies 
so as to resemble one form of the monogram of Christ, mid that at 
Horkstow which ha* “some small ml crosses in the decoration.* The 
latter not only has the crosses, but at the centre fa Orpheus playing 


cu. xxu 
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the lyre, a subject frequently found in Early Christian art. The writer 
in Cabrals Dictionary has independently came to the conclusion that 
this mosaic is Christian. 4t It has passed unrecognised," he says,, ** but 
we have no doubt of its Christ inn origin.'* Now, if this mosaic with 
the catacomb Subject of Orpheus and the beasts is Christian* is it 
not probable that the several other British mosaics which display the 
same subject are also works of Christian art ? All these monies 
probably date from about 1550, when the Church must have been a 
i^coguiaed institution in ever}' city, and it is difficult to think that the 
subject* on® Christianised, should have been employed in another sense. 
An Orpheus pavement was found at Littlecote Park, Rjtmsbmy, at the 
centre of a trmpsidal apartment resembling the Homan Christian burial 
chapels. Yet another pavement, at Stourton, had a quartered design 
practically identical with that of the altar space of the filches ter 
boriJiea 1 . The subject of Drpheus is known to have occurred four 
times in the catacombs, but none of these appear to have been later 
than the third century, and it has indeed been suggested that the 
subject was taken over in profane art, especially in Gaul and Britain, 
but this is unproven, and in any case we get the Christian influence. 
Several British pavements are known in which ornamental crosa-Funns 
appear. It tats been said that these cannot be Christian, as the cross 
symbol did not come into general use at so early a time. But the many 
instancy*, which have now- been found contradicting this view reopen 
the question. With those Roman objects having cro&ses which have 
lieeu found in England may be mentioned the chain -bracelet with an 
attached cross. A comparison with fig # TCHH> in Cabrals Dictionary 
makes it almost certain that it is Christian* Perhaps the most 
important Christum documents foiuid in Britain are ingots of pewter 
found in the Thames at Battersea which are stamped several times over 
with the XP monogram surrounded by the words, $pe& in Dev. These 
look like official marks. 

When a full history of Early Christian art in Britain is written it 
will be seen that it shared in the great movement of the time, although 
of course it was second to Gaul and third to Italy, 

1 hi a jHj[d occurred the Uejagu of two be&ste drinking from ft a motive 
which also appear- on the enamelled plate found in l*OHrhuL A similitr p-uup of 
two peacocks drinking formed part of the Orpheus pavement at IVithingtoiu 
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AmmUllU!) iMarcellinus, fibri. Ed. ( jardthsu&pn, V. 2 Irak 

Uapsic, 18T44. VVEerier, J. O, $ vuK Ijupdc. JHO& (for note*}, 
Hynes, N. H. Tran*!, with historical note*, in trod, and bibliog. London. 
(Shortly, gist fii&l. f* r. in.) 

Aiiimymu* VftM. Commonly prinhKl with AnnnLannf r 
A ihaiukd lir. (tprrtt, MPG 25-8, 

ife Intiimaiwnt. Ed. KobcrUon, A, London. 

Select Historical Treatises. Ed, Bright, W + Oxford, lftKi, 

Oration a o^asEifife the Arlan*-. Ed. Bright a W m Oxford, IE7&. 

Fesibil Lotion. Ed. Careton* H F . Loudon. IH-JR, IVuuL {*) in Oxford 

LJhr. ef tltB Fathers. 1K4J, (i) tiokrt^cm, A. 3 iu Ni^eue Library. 

Oxford* iHSlsL (With full and thorough dltcwlotii,) (c) bYrnuin, 

\ht*qu? 7 F„ Berlin. 18fl£. 

Jtoail. Optra, MPG £1-32, Or (better) Ed. Gamier, Deni Jul. Parti, 1830; 

Trims!., Letter* nod Select U'ork*, in Nirene library. Oxford. 108$, 
Epiphaums. Optra. MPG 41-3» Ed, Dindorf, G. A \q1a. Leip*ic r WSMtSL 
Eufcbiu^ of Csesnrm, Opem. MR* 10-24. Ed. Heinltheth F, A. 3 vote. Leipsic. 
I86&-70. 
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//«/. W. Ld, {*>)Seh%sTtx, E. nd Mommiwn, Th. 2 mb. Ikrlir., ifloflff. 

(smaller crlii-Jlim (*)H%ht.VV. t, M . in 7 2 . 2ml «h,. 1881 

J * , ™” 1 W LW, r. F. f list edn. Oxford. 
1^70. (A) MiKJiffiftiij A, C. in Nictui* Uhmrr. law, 

Ed. Helkel,1, A. Baft). IDO®. Troitsl. 

Library, m fifjorr:. 

<W B^l&nS(W 134 tbilifort, ‘ W - " sfuni - W2. KWrtnan,,, B. 

^ST "f ."?* Ed. Dreystij, 11, MGH. Berlin. I87& 

lir™Vv (, ' JFr) IW7 WisdJip^C. IjjipsEr, 1884. 

r Z TT KLMuon, 

a, ■ ' , <L “ n : tT;, 189a Tra[,s| libnuy, VI.L m. lat >4. 

f- B °' ^ H,J *«' ™*«. G., in ZKT, 

,WB ; "■■«> total, m Atlmnultui, Roberta™, ™ n We, 

‘ V., ****': M. HerUa*. F. l;. Leijwfr. 1874. Contra Cbrfstwnw. Ed. 

othrr edn^ J 1KtU ‘ > ' Letten ‘* w Rlietniscb es .Museum, xui, p, I.s r ltit)7 nml 

‘•’u^cr.g a r 

Mocrtuj, M^twe. Q*™. E*. Bfosdtd, C 

I iim^yrtn U,tlni, vi-i. Ed. BUltmi*. Lei^jr ]fl74 

f^ttraga —- 

‘"nfrir^r'-' £& rvr 

I JOS, To bo •upptmmntwl t, r Hind, G. Corpus Legua,. 

{it) Latfb, 

G0d “"£ lk »¥W6u* fWflttfin^Wtju.j |u CSHB, or {tatter) i a j&rij.w 

HiSSHSr “■ ^ n " ^ 

“^^rfSSjSf 6 *- *"* “ l,B - (for 

222!^ , **21^ IW t<342 

SL/5*- «■ Hu ^ 11 » ^ « 

£*“■ Hi*.Eccl MVG 67. Ed. Husgoy R. 3 to),. Oxford. ]8fio 
UW. /Serf. Ed. tiaisfurd, I. Oxford. 18-14 

1 **■ «■ Jrfr t™. ABBoU., Ort. «. 

Zfflriimt*. Hittvrin nmi . ft|. MendeL^oh,,, L. Ltipwc. Uw. 


4. MODERN WORKS, 

fa) Gwwwtmmi 

Ailm, A. V, 0, Chri«ti«k Instjtatiomu Edinburgh. iK.xe 
BwdtoWw PotJotogie, -Sta Qfnrrnt biirfiogmjtby, i, 
Hntfht, H Age «t the frtben. 2 vok Oxford.' iuo,1. 
Broglie, L^gtiw L -t I'mipire, ^ & fr + Tf 
CHtttnn. FftMti T ^ ff, ^ ailt 
Uiti. JtfirnMj ^iw’iety= 

C. IL ^01*. § + OH. Jj, u f v. 
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Constantine 


EK!B. Sen a. b. Ankles by Lighlfoot, [Up}- Eusebius of Ca 

WotcLi worth, Bp John. Constantine, and cognate arts. 

Bright, Dr Wm. Athanasius, 

Gore, [BpJ. Vktorinni Afitf* 

Dotn^j L A. Doctrine of the Person of Christ Tr*naL Alexander, VV. fL 
& TCklBL Edinburgh, 1G&& 

Gibbon. Decline usd Fill. Sot G> k v. 

Glover, Itiiman Life and Letters. Bee G. h . ** 

Grmmodj, Thomas. Cathedra Phtri. 7 vok, London. IBfiSff, 

0vitMs, H, M. Studies of Anasunt. Cambridge. 18SE, 1D0B, 

A rami ContnwerHy. London. 188& (Summary, )—Sft £?. 

Hartiack. DogmeiiReechichta. See G. h. v* A . a \ 

Hatch f R. The Qs&nbrfkttk of the Sirlf Chrirtfeut CbudML (Bamptau Lochiree j 
(liford. tflflL (For ponttcutinj? taws.) 

Hefele- CoiiciHen|^bIchte. 3m G. k n 

Langen. Rum, Kiirhe. Sue G* k v. VoL i, bis mm I'outifitat Leo* I. 
l^ecky. Filinpui EEiflTlls. Sff v* 

U N«ln de TiUemunt lli*t. de* Empewim G. fr+ v, 

Unm* Bdgw- Kirdumwcbt in Gallics von Cornriantln Us Oiludovecli. 

Strafaburg, IBTflr . . _ „ „ „, 

lxK»fe P Fr. Leitfadeu stum Stud i urn der D^eoge^idite. Hallfls 1™ iUh1 

later edni 

Mommsen, Kdmiiwhe Geachfchte^ VoL v, Set ■». v. 

Neander. Allgem. Geschicbte. -Ke* G . fr, v 

Newmikik, J. H. ArinU' of the Fourth Century. London. la&J and later edna. 

{ ffniifnrwAfl/?,) 

Phuly-WIwOWt -Sf* fr fr. L Articles hy 

Benjami n. OoiiriantiiiLts I- 

Obfitrhanuneri E. (.!wiitftEitiin>polh. 

Rainy. Catholic Church- See fr fr. *~+ 

ILmko, W'eltgertfhjchtfl^ Bee fr fi- t. VoIb, iHr iv. 

BflnmonL Stadt Bora. fr ft, i% ri . _ . _ . ... 

RE 1 . Bee G. k i. Articles ou Arianiamus* Chnutolo^e, aod cognate articles, 

Schiller. Rdm, Kaiseradt 3 n fr k v. 

Teiiffel and Schwab*. Bwn* LUteratur, Abb fr A. r* 


(fe) On AirrttOMnBk 

a- MarwBS huh: Burj^iblnm ii. pp. KSft-8 

A ™^XT in Bdllettino dell* latituto storiw ltaiiauo, », pp- 7-9B. Ifl£l2. 
(Beat uttLdy of MS».) 

OfcnpirPTgtj W* Dcr Anon- Volesii de Cmrfosfnu>. Kick ltSBn. 
critical diiettattocL) 

Atliauiiin ^ LogiMlehro d, Ms AGiknaaius, Munich. 18S0. 

ZuTaZs^F^J ZUX IM, pp. m 516, 
{Ascribe* Atb. e, and 4* Inc. to fitunMlw uf ^lum) 

Eldlhoni, Alb- Atbana^ii devita a^tiea^^timimia l^IIccUl Halle. ISJHIk 
Flalou, Euecnt Sainl Albaoaws. Etutk{jUenire. Fatis. 1977- 

tvtiul [Wiile. KLude hktorique et llltenure. lanH. Itt'd. 

(Hketcbu#, hut luggestlve^) 

H u bert, J ogeAdflohrift d. Lei llgon Athaittaius, ^KG t lAOfij p- ^ 1 - {Aiuiwer 
to Dra^he's doubts.) 
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CHAPTER IIL 

CONSTANTINE’S SUCCESSORS {TO JOVIAN) AND THE 
STRUGGLE WITH PERSIA. 

authorities. 

[A more complete critical hihliogrophY irlll be found ill N+ H. Raynea forth¬ 
coming translation of Arnmiauu.' Marceilliius.] 

(o) CoNTtMPOHABV* 

Ammianus Marceilinus: Itcrum ge*tafum lifari t\n\ npernUlt Krceii*. rhythuiiwqiiG 
distiuxit Carolus L\ Clark ndjovaLtilnu L Tranbe rt (r, Hento. YoL i (all 
puhd), libri jgiy-xxy. Berlin, K»Hl. 

[N. H, Baynes' imnnUtioti (with historical nute* and bibliography} of 
AEDimaiini Mairclliiiug awaits the appearance of the second volame of 
this tflxt.] 

for Imidtkiismi acid WsjftlcA editions BibJ. to ne, l r n # flnd V. 

Aurelius, Victor; Seiii Aardii Victoria d& (oesariboii Liber, Ed. F* Picliimayr. 

Program fu lies Ludwigs Gymnasiums in M tine ben. 18 Q&. 

Baril: §m BiM. io rr. u nmi v, wp. bii A* J iyw a-pof tiw£ lie ff 'EtogMai* 

UtpiXoirTC Jury cur. 

BirkcSL G. Kphraran Syro** ZKT. n, JL 187W. pp* $3# sqq. 

Codex Theodosiami*! : ^ ffibf. to <r m \ } u md v. 

Ephraem Syrus: Cnrtmna Nkibena: addltis prol<5gomani» ete. priimi* edhiit wtit 
explicit vlt GuHayob JlkkclL Leipsic. 11504?, 

Euiiupiunt VitiLH Sophiutarkiin 1st Fragments H is-torinrum peeeill. llOtieM] ue ill uslntrit 
Jo, Kr, Boi^imode, oecedit jumolatio Dan. VVyttenhachii. 32 vuli. Amster- 
duu. JBE2. 

For the fragment* riko: FUG, **L C f Muller iv £1808) 7 ff, and 
L. Dindnrf: Hi&t. Gn«. Miil i (18|0) -Ctft 
Eutropiu*. Entrqpu Brcrmrium ah urbe condita recoin FfvicEhhu RuhL 
I^psie, iDOfS, Ed. H. Dmpen. .VRU1 1870. 

Gregory nf Nszianrut i, ii find v (cap. the orations agt Julian), 

Julian. Opera : ed. H*rtl*in T F. C. Ijeipeic, 387J5+ Far the writings againrt the 
( Neumann, C. J_, in ScriptorLim Gnu. 1 CO rum qiii ChrifrtUnam impugn 

rmverunt religionem quae aupersiint* Fbbc. uij Lcipn% 18830; amt far the 
newly found cone«[Kmdenoe iw Lorpjolli e Fannie inf?** p. G!t3 »t fthemtacheti 
Museum. Firnkfurt-a,^! - 1 B 3 J ff. Srr BibJ. to or. i, n* and r. 

UVmuiuN. Opera rsc. EL Forster. Ormtiartra. Yok. i-jv, l^ipsic. 1003-8. 

EpirtoW Ed- J* C* W«tt Amsterdam. 3788 . 

Pwit^yrici LatiiiL F^S. Ridireoi Leipidc. 1874. 

TheniknijuiL Ed. Oinderf. l^ipsic, 188J, 
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( 6 ) Latkh, 

Augustiiie: CanfeoaioiM. Ed, Gihb and Montgomery. Cambridge* 1006. 
Codrunup. «irmpivpp J Ed. Bekker in C^SHB. Ut3W-!f. 

Cyril of Alexandria: Contra Juliauum. MPG 

Faustup of Bysc&u tiunL: iraiLslatioii lay SL Latier. Cologne. 1870* 

PblloslUir^iiiE. Nw Ifihf, fp rc, l t n and 
Prudentiu* tannin*. MPL Aft, ftQ. 

Socrat^y. See. Btfif. to reu i, 11 and v, 

Sozomen, S « HiU. i* n and v 

Symmudkiu in .MUG. Ed. Seech. 

TIiuikIu n> L. t’hurth History, Ed. L, IWraenticr. Leipuic. 1011. For the 
0fpoTTftm 4 »f (Grwecarum affectiouum curatio;, edm Itiider, J. Ldpic, 

Vita S. Artemli. P. RaLifTol: RQC-A f m (1880) 252-0, awd tee MM, to ct. i # n 
aW r. 

ZunaoLH id C&HB. Vul. in* Ed- Buttuer-Wpbyt 2&0G» 

Zoeimus. Sflr RiW 4 |p cc. i, n DnJ 

For the legend of the death of JhRa.ii, Fsuirtu* of Byzantium, MaJabuv the Poscli. 
Chroo. the ppeude-Ampkiloduaii life »f B*-dl, Mccphunip, £ dJkgluii and many other 
lake author* should be- cu] milled. 


MODERN 1VORKS. 

On AjtmHiMEnEJL 

AmmLui^ M a re pi K mm * (>. Seeck: in Pauly-Wi.*gowa. t (Si) [where fkiforma¬ 
tion to modern literature will bo- found, of. M. Schem: fttim. LLUeratur- 
gwchichte iv (i) pp, nr* .08, j 

id. Zur ChroiLidugie nm\ Quellcnkritik dt> AmmuuiDR Marcel linn*, 
Hm. (1000) xu. pp. 4HJ-55HI, 

Basil : fur the e -p&r mvf rf™. St Bull the Great to Student*: mi Greek 

Literature. Ed, E, it Maloney. Cfr* 3901. American IWk < 'ompauy. 

(kii ilu LHiMNknrh tires deft Pertts (Freeh, pur L do Sinlier. NoufdJo 
edition psir SL Sommer, (liith edition,) Paris. 1 Bulk On the 
son nee* : ef. G. Rutlner: IVugramm d. k* humakki£ti§rhen Gymna-iimrLS 
t ngolstaclt. Munich. HjOS. 

Cyril of Alexandria, A, Vishnyakov ; Imperator Yulian thsmpmk \ literatumaya 
polumika h uini ur. Kirilin. arkhiep1hkop*a ALejtamlHLpkAgo. Simliinak. IMJfl, 

Julian. Arams, R. Julian 1 * GollliicrGehrLft Lii ZvtwmBKrtkhsTkg mft »intti flbrigon 
Wfirkun. Eiti Bvitrag zut Krklitruk]^ ukid Kritik der juRaui^ehen Schriften- 
Belkgu turn Julinwhenciit de* gro^hemiflichen GyniTyi*iiinia t\i Freiburg i. 
Br. 1004. 

Bidcx, J. and Ctimuot, Kr P Kfccburchra sur la Tradition manuserkte dps 
Lettrai de VEmpercur Julien. DnzwiTi JBtWh pp. 1^4. (Extrait 
du T<mt« nvn des M^moiref: conroDni^ et ftukrc^ Memoireo publiea 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
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CHAPTER XII(b). 


ATTILA, 

L SOURCES^ 

Out chief authority w the Byzantine historian Prise ua, whim description of the 
period c. 440-472 h loued on his own experiences and i>n Tellable account** but 
whose work has unfortunately only coma down to us In fragments . Muller 'h 
FHG. s™ am, iv f. ISSli p. 71 ff. : V [1871], p, 24 E Oe Boor* Excerpta de 
legationiihiis, p, 121 E, rt, p- 57o ft Berlin, 19(41). 

A long fragment (No. 8) contains the description of the journey on which h& 
accotnjKmigd iui Embody from the Eastern Empire to the Court of tho king of the 
Huns in Hungary. 

Priseus woM also the principal source fur the later Byzantine hktoriim* as well a* 
for ta^iodornV History of the Goths, which is only preserved in the abstract made 
by Jordanc* fGeticu, ed. Mommsen: HOH, auct. nnC, v), 

B apple men buy contemporary account independent of FriacuPj are giten in 
the Chronicle of Marctdlinui Cornua (according to the East-Romm Annals) 
(MGH, nut ant, ail)* the poems of Apollluark Sidoiiius {ditto* vn) f iho Italian 
t’oiiflular Fasti (ditto, ix), the Chronicles of Prosper Ti ro tad Hydatius (ditto* n, xi\ 
as well 3 i the South ballio Chronicle up to 452 (ditto, is). 


11. UTEKATLRE, 

lUrthflemy. Ln eampngiLe d’Attfh x BQH, vm, (1870.) pp. 337-404. 

Bury. Later Roman Empire, St» Gm. S&L Vol. i. pp. 101 -ft3. 
turiinL U lAmpiii Mhurieui: KH f x\vni. 189^.) pp. 321-31, 

Giildeu punning, A, ligschichte dv> iMtriimldieii ftcidin- miter dun Kai-crn Arvxiliu* 
und Theodoritis II- Halle. 1805. pp. 387-70, 

Ihboge, Geschiehtc Attilas. Cello. LWi2, 

Hodgkin. Slaty tod her Invaders. -V/ 1 Grn. ilfW. 

Kuoffurmn. Ci. Oher die llojineuschKacht deft Jalirew 451: Forednmgeti £ur 
dcutsch&n ticuchichte, viil (1888.) pp. 115-48+ 
hlumnij G. Attlla nacli dcr tk^ihachle, %u und Legend?, Leipaid, 1327, 
Schmidt, L. Gtschlchte tier deotschen Stiimnic. VoL i. Berlin. 1910. pp, 211 Eh 
TropLong, E. La diplomatic d’AttiU. Revue d'hisU dipL xui. (1808.) pp. 541-33, 
VVLBterHhcLui, K von. Gfiiditahtv der VTdkenrsndcrung, 2nd edit, by l.hihu. F 
VoL tu Uipiie. 1980, pp. 217-78. 

Compare a1*o the literary aceountH In Chevalier, Repertoire \ ten dm. fliW. 
BitvBiblhtgraphiu* i, cul. 38CM ; Topo-BEbiingT,, coL 1377- 


titt, xft (e). 
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CHAPTER XIII (a). 

ROMAN BRITAIN* 

(a) G 3£S EMJlIm. 

Article* hy Haverfield, F, J. So Victoria. Cotttity Historv, N'ort’tuimntoiishjre mu] 
Somerset. 

OniAti^ C. W. C. England before the Norman Conquest, pp h i)l.]B$ r 
Appendix by Jlaverfield, to revised English tm^lition of Mommsen's Roman 
Provinces (London, 1910), pp, &J7 £/w recent literature on Ruin rut Britain. 

(ft) History of me Conquest. 

Amy system : Article in Victoria County History of Derbyshire (F< J. Havered). 
Oman, mpra. 

Article in Sod&l England, illurtr, edu. lim t 70- 
Conqneet of Wilt*: Mnvertield, b\ X Proceeding* of the Don, Soe. of Cymmrn- 
dorioii, 1908-9, pp, 5&-187. 

famum Wall in NortJi F;ngLuid (HiMirUn^lVall): Bruce* J, C. Roman H ail £1807)* 
Jlavorfieldj Archncoldgi* Aetisuia, srm, W h and Comberbmd and Westmorland 
Arch, Sh', TmtiKirHoiis^ voIs. actu, if. 

Roman occupation of Scotland: Havertidd, Antonine Wall Report (Glaagow., 
imJI'b pp. and Pfrowedings of the Scottish Soc. of Antiquary, 

acxxvjji, 4Sd, 

< uric,, Jo*, A Roman Frontier PosL GLugow, 1913, On Kewstead. 
Edinburgh Review April 1911. 

iVla?dciiiiild t Geo. Roman Walt in ScoHmd, Glu*gow r ltl]l„ 

(c) HusijiJf RiFAlS. 

Codrington, T. Roman Rood* In Britain. London. 1 003* (pUftaites aqme road* 

well, hut Li very uncKjtiaL) 

UuvcrlieEd* Victoria History *upm mid the map for tliii chapter, 

(<f) Cmuiufiur. 

Haverfield, F. J, Romaxrffatfpn of Roman Britain. Loudon. 1 . 

Victoria County History of Somerset, NortWits, Warwick, Norfolk, and 
JtpiHJmik to Mommwit rfiprn r 

"— Social England {illnstr, edn. 1901), j, m ff. {On the Art) 

1 itt-Rivers, A. EL I,. Fox-. Excavation** \m7 & (On the village life.) 

\ iuogradoff, P, Growth of the Manor. Loud am 190& €1 l n. 
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(#) Cbtmsti amity. 

Arekttologia, and Victoria County Hktory of Hampshire, i f 277* 27a, (On 

tifcfi Christian CJbiUth at SUfll^ten) 

H&TOzfinldj EHR P xj ? 427! and Oman, *upm 7 supplementing 11 addn o and Stnbbt, 
Councils and Documents* Oxfbri 1869. n 

(/) In&CHIPTIONB. 

Bmcc, J r C. Lapldarinm Beptentrionalo. lAmdun* 1&7S. 

Hnverfield, F. J_ Ibid. vols. vtt f ex (1690-1911J. 

IIlIKiq-bt, E. Corpus inscription um Latirun-qm, m s Berlin, 1&73; and Ephemeras 
epigra ph tea, toI*. iu p tv (1B77-30). 

For < hrktiiui inscription^ mostly in VTidei, Hiibiw, Inscript. Christ. Brit. 
(Berlin, 1876), now however almost out of date* and many scattered currec- 
titnm and addition*, especially by J r Rhys in Archaeologt* Camhiwds* The 
Christian stones of Com wall are summarized in the Victoria History of the 
County, I, 407. 

For the 40-csIkd Flctiah inscription?, Rhys, Pkk, of the Soc. of Anti<|nariea of 
£coLland* jes.tit, 324 , 

(ff) Transition fhum Roux to Etonian jjcd tost end or the 
Roman Empire in xa&rc ihiatih 

Bury, J. B. Life of St Patricks London. 1905. 

Haverfield, F. J. Loft dap of Hjkhester, EUR, n, 427- 
On nut, tupw* 

Stove deoil,. \\. H. EUR, n, 474+ On an alleged survival of the tribe name Thtribsi 
in Lincolnshire, 

—— Ibid-. iiY, $2} jmij 025. On the character of the English conquest* 

Zimmer, JJ. Neniua* Vindicate. Berlin* 1883. 

H n aidda veriMiidgn^cii \ffflyi31i6mft mit Irian 6 itn Alterttt&L Sttmnjnslie ri rKta 
tier Irgl. pr. A lead. Wia^ UNH) (rather fanciful). 

Older ,jr standard" work* are Cwnderfi Britannia (eisp + ed* 1607 and rendition with 
add- by Goqgh, 1600). 

Gordon, A. rtinerariiitii Roptanltitumf* (1720, with add, 1732), 
ilodg-HHL John. Hist of Northnmberliiidj 1326-40, 

*L Britannia Romano, 1732. 

LyMma, 11. and 3+ Magna Britaonkj 1900 ff* 

Lyaone, S, IVoodcbcrier, 1797 tf-, and Reliquiae Romano-Britonato^ 1813 ff. 

R oa ch Smithy (1 Collectmea Antique 1&48 ff,, and Roman Loudon, 1U59. 
btnkeley, W, Itincnmum CnriiMum, 1724-70. 

W nlkiu, U r . T, ituinun Lincaahire, 188^^ and Roman Chsnfiire^ 1306. 

■ Vr publication* of the Swaefe of Antiquaries of London, Newcastle and 

Scotland, and the Archaeological Jours ini. 

Tlie student needs to he warned that the literature of Roman Britain eon min* 
a larger proportion than the literature of any other histurical ■ abject, of unsound 
ami uradidmdy aorh Much of tbi# is valuable a> a record of finds, bnt the 
interpretation of the finds and the theories ha-ed on them are too often worthless, 
even when they seem to he authoritative- Thin tltfta of literature has, us far as 
possible, j mi been quoted above. 
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CHAPTER XIII (b). 


TEUTONIC CONQUEST OF BRITAIN, 

L TRIM ARY AUTHORITIES 

<q) RoftUX, 

Earliest references to Angles and S*sons, 

Tacitus. GmnuiiL Cap, 40. Trau&L Churchy A- J* and Brodribb, ^ 

AftricpLa mid of T&rftn*). London. 180B. 

Clmdiuii FtoleinttOJ. iieo^rftjFlil*. Lib. fi p cap. II. 

Eiitropiug. Rrfliviimum. Lib. ix* cap. 21. 

OrwiuB. Lti*toriat, UK m, rap. 25. 

Ammiaou* Lib. xxn r eapp. 4 P 5; xx*u P G; extoi* 2* 5; Kii T- 

XoiLtia Di^nitatcim, Kd- Seoek, G. Beriivn 1876* 

(Etf ititmx iritt t* found in FUN, ta r. ¥11.) 

Mo*t \fikrxr tan he found ceiiedod in either 

Horsley, John. Britannia Humana. London. 1732- or 

Kliotij t. .1. ( Irigiiis of (vnjfliah History. London. IB^J. 2nd dpi 1 8iX>_ 

(ft) Exdfjm Tiifimom. 

Atfrod'a Orosiu*. UK i, cop. L Ll + Sweet, H. K.E.T.S. Qri& *rr. 79. PI L 
O.R. tost and Lit in original- London* 1883, A iso App. to Patilf.q Ufe of 
Alfred (with literal tmnsl. by Thorp*). London. 1857. 

Iknie. Hbdorui F^-i^iMtica. lih. t, cup. 15. Ed. Plummer* (Oxford. 1896- 
Vitflo diLioriini O&nmL [/fi Wflbi r isln. of Matthew Pftri^ London. 1+140,) 

On which see Saso Grmmmjitkuf, G«*ln Danomm. (Ed. Holder, A. 
3tnwburg. IBflfL) pp. 106-50, 

lyi dj dfbt The Anfflo-flaHoa jnwm t w, 35 fit., and pastel Cf* Beowulf, v\\ 1044 Jf. 
jn (irtliL-VViinier. Bibliothck dor An^iilBsehaisehon Poesie. YoL i. Canal. 
1831. Aka it* H&Jgoheld'n Beowulf, MAueheater* IOICl pp. 139 £ 

Williuu of Malmesbury., 11,116- Ed. Stubbs, W* Eolli Series LoudotL 1037-0- 

(c) R^tfttVCta TO TIIK lifYIXIDff. 

C^ililon. I>e oxcldto vt conquest u Britannia*. Ed* Mommsen* T- n» MGIS P ftttct. 

nnt. xiw, l 85. 

Monumonta Hiit. BriLmniira, w Wou?. 

Nennius. [liitoria Uriltounnj. 31 ff, MGHj mitt, ant idlJ t II 1-1)0. 181)4, 

Petrie, II. Ami Hardy, T. I>. Slotiumeuta HipL Britan nico. Luutnu. 1040. 
And with train!. William*, IL Cymiurodoriun Record. Ser. 3. London- 13LRP. 
(Beet erfn .) Stecenauu, J. (Entfluih Hiut. Sne.) London. 1038. And many 
ear/jr edns. 

Prosper Tiro, cd. MGH, is, pp r 305-lid). 
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KQTE ON AUTHORITIES, 

The date and ^QtfaamMp af the Butorin RrilfOTmm have long b^Q matter of dispute. 
Sdbaell and La Bordaftc (Idol and 1083) h-old the dew that the work was written In the fiml 
quarter oi the ninth century a*» M di*ei4dit[i?ti the alleged authorship of Keqniua, Zimmer 
{i£B3). Diiflliesne and ThLunayMii (1893) fell til aim for Neitniui BOtae nbara 171 the 

compilation of the book, which they date between 790 and B30. Thera la no doubt that it 
is a highly composite work. Zimmer and Thuraeyaen agree in daring the composition of 
the andeua Of the ifsitoriu JOrifionum in 6TO 1 . The MCtioON with which WO are cgneenwd 
are §131-4U and H 3&-G&, The greater part of the Latter appears to bo derived from til 
English genealogical document connected with rise genealogy* which appear in aaVAfal 
early HisS, QatL Vesp, B % (published in SweeDi Oidat En$Hth Tint* pp. 1G7-71B 
C,C.C.G. 183 and the T**iu* Roffeiuti, to which some notice of WMak origin hare ©JUa 
been added. There ii same reason for believing that £§ 31^1& likewise are j*rtly of 
English origin (of. Chadwick, Origin of Engitih Notion, pp r 30 JL and Ho( L 

Til© S42QR Chrome f* down to the year 893 ifi preserved in two recensions, one of which 
ii rvpruMiLtiKl by texts A, 1*, C, the other by tel La D r E, for which *« Plummer'* 
introduction. The latter Of northern ree^iLsioB centalne many additions derived chiefly 
from Bede's E&b»ituticat History and from somo lo-lt Korlhunsbrian annals, which, can 
be tratoed alio in Simeon of Durham and Roger of Howdtm. The Icat archetype from 
which all the teita are dc-Seti tided down to H 1 ^ was |-^rhap= iLmE f e* tended from on 
earlier chronicle composed in the lima of AeLhulwtllf. For the period with which we art 
□onceravd , this chief eoureea of the chronicle are finally Die ChlPUoEogifcai Summary IU 
Bede’s ^rrlfiiafhftd EirtHf v, 94, secondly a ^eneaSogieal docunn.iit intimately related 
to the** mentioned m the preceding note, ntad thirdly a series of annola of Unknown 
authorship dealing chiefiy with Wesees, which appear to have clteutisd to l lime shortly 
after the middle of tkh© eighth century, though ibis last section xuayconsiel of elements 
of different date. The value of earlier antrtea derived Jiom this hut source ia diilkult to 
entimato, bat in any caee it iA citromely doubtful whether the dsle-H assigned to events 
before the end of Urn -LxlLi century can be trusted. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ITALY TO THE REVOLUTION OF ODOVACAll. 

I. SPECIAL BIHUOGBAFHIB8. 

Soihb ncceuut nf the origin*] authorities for the period may he found in 

Ebert, jV Geschtchte dor c h ristlieh-lateinUdisu Literal ur. Vol. t. Leijnuc. 
1B74. 

Gibbonj, E, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Ed. Bury, J. l\ r Vol. in. 
Appendix i. Vol jy. Appendix i. &.* Gch. MU, 

Hodgkin, T. Italy and her lowUm. VoL i, Part u t and VoL it. Second edition. 
Oxford. 1802 (at the hegniikhi^ of each chapter). 

Schmidt, L l Je-r; hi uhte dec deutsdiuH StTmimo. Berlin, UHJ4, Ybtelltitiff 1 
Buch 1, pp. 

11. t >R IG IN A L DOCUM ENTS, 

Codes Thtodcksianuft, El MotntniBD, Th*, and Yloyor, P. M. Berlin. ltttt* 
{Tb^ edition of Gothofrodus* Lyous ± 1IHM, h *till valuable fur It* historical 
no u>.) 

CiL. Sat h'tn, lithl. 

Notitln Diguttaiuu]* Ed. Seech; O* Berlin* IBTft. 

Ik^csta Pontifirnni Eanuoormn. Ed, Kehr, P. K r Berlin, |0Qtj-0. 

2IL ALTHOltlTIES* 

(a) ( Vj NTE.U 111 HA H. ¥',. 

Augtiftth 10 . EpiJtnlae (referring to Count Efcmi&ee> + M PL GO. 

Candida*. Excerpt** Ed. Muller, t\ FHG iv. .Srr tfru. 

Carmen do Providokithi diviu* (fairly attributed to Prosper Tiro). MPL £1* 
(Valuable iid regards the condition uf Gant after tho barUrtau influx.) 

Chronica GoUttn. Ed. Mom uqWi 11s. , MGH f akiL JX P Ll (Then art two 
L’lirouiti, one to 15^1 and one to SLt» Both probably upritijr from Marseille* 
ond both show imperLaliift sympathies.) ' f 

Cmultri* Italic*. Ed. Mommsen, T!l, MGH, auct. ant. u, iL (Under thi* 
nrnuu Mommteti include* Anonym* Vatauuii P*r§ posterior, Fasti Yindobuucnae* 
P rinre * "»* tw«teii0TW, PoMilialc tajnptmmn, CoutiniiiUo Iteukiienii* I'r 
and two tela of EnrarpUL The collection u valuable aa giving dates, wdkSif 
for tho later port of this period,) J 

CoiiiudaHa Ccmstaniiiiopolitnn*. Ed. Mommsen, Th t , MGH- attet. anL lx fl 
rnie Additameittnm llydutil aionft boar* on thi* period.) 

Kfno-U .s Vltaboatiwimiriri Epifoni. Ed. Vo*,], V., MGH, met. ant. ™. CSEL. 
(A verl)inw life of a liinhup of Pavia, of Some value for the event' of the years 
47&-U.) 1 

Eugjppiu*. Vita Saudi Severin'> Ed. Sauppe, H., MGH, anct ant, i. CSBL 
(A very voluahlo account of the activity of -Severinus in Noricum at the end 
of ibu penod,) ^ + 
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tlyi!atiu<-. Con tiauitio Ch roniccrum TTicrouvm innorum. Ed. Mommsoi, fhM OH, 
jmct. at.tr * 1 , iL (Hydatiua, a Sponkti btsbnp, cuffed bk ctKitinuatiun to 4tI8. 
To him art fljpo attributed au Add Humeri Lum to the Coos. GoufeuiLj irf *vprtl 7 

and Fasti, MFL ftt) 

Jum Bpifltotoe. MFL 2rl 
Leo the Great. Epktoke. MFL 54. 

Makbun, Excerpt* d* Lqratfonifaiu. FHG m Teubuer H {Valuable for the end 
of the period.) 

Itferolmdfti. Carmina (chkfiy panegyric* of A#tin*]L Eil, Yolluier, F., MGHj 
aucL. ant nr* 

Olympiodorufi. Excerpt*. FfIG *r. (A valuable if poetic account of the early port 
of the perhfei* preserve*! in Exoerplu by Phots □>. j 
OriuutiUK, CommOnitori uim Ed. BUi*, L^hL xvi. {L>tMiL>j with tbo alMte 
of Gaul after the tmrtuurijut influx.) 

Grorius* Ilisturioe (ending about 416), MFL ^1. C&EL. 

Fanllmia of Kok- Epktoln* el p« mwta 1 MPL 01. 

Fauhim- of Fella EiicWlstJcw. Ed. Braudes, G, CSEL xvi, (Beak with the 
condition of Gaul between 414 ami 416.) 

PhUoetor^ioa. Excerptm MFC 65. {EoeltHkaUcal historian,) 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MONASTIC ISM. 


Nn imprinted Koiurec* hafebeen utiliwd for tills Chapter. It will be? eonventeut 
to deal nitla the Bibliography oilier the following heading* : 

L General; IJ. Egyptian; EEL Oriental and Greek; IV, Pre-Benedletin* 
European; Y + Be i Leilk-t i nr, 

L GENE UA L. 

A, BmUOffllLLMIV PttOFEIU 

Berber*, Mum V r Bulletin dltiifecdre Benedictine, appearing 3 or t times * year 
ance 1303, in the RBua< (Martd^uftp Belgium); all current literature coverit^ 
Lij« ^ubjcei-iniitter of the Chapter 5^ indicated, the original title M MoniMique 
being mort oirrecl Lhall " Benedictine" 

Heinibtttlierl iSwWfr j fl . 

Zockler J 

(Tlmr bocks contain the htM general bibliographies for A] aspect* of 
ninna-stir history.) 

Ledertq. See under U IK 

RE 11 run Lulls excellent bibliographies in general nrlid*. “Moildltum" (Grfltz- 
maeber), ajliI *,pecia] arttclcH ns "IVhomhu," M Henedlfrt von NunU" ete* 

B. GkNER.%1- Hp^TOHV* 

Iltdyuf, IL Hi&toire des flrdew religteiix. 8 vnl*. Pim^ 1714-UP, 

Le Noin He TillenumL A# torn. Sih£ r 

(The section* of the Mtooin* that Heal with the prominent monk* probably 
make up the bs-1 general ateoimt of early mnnjitilkkm.) 

MonUlemhortp C. Moines d^OcehJeuL J voliu Fwfe 1350-77* Traml 
Mrs OliphanL Edinburgh. 1801-7& (Vol*. i f ii.) 

(¥ mere recent general account may le named: 

Eekearttfb, L5im Womnn under Mmsn-tki-m. Cum bridge. IBtfJ, 

Uanruijj dr. O- Spiritjunl Origin nf thriiliin Mona^ticliinL London- 10OIX 
Hawick, A, Daw Muoebiuiu. GSisko. 1381, and kttt edit*. He printed in 
ttodon und Auftdtxe. 1IMJ3- TrantL Kellett* L- K. London. 1801* 

Halmbocber, M. Die Orden und Kongn^atimien di r Kath. Kirdie, 2uid fidn. 
:i voli. J^rJorkim. 1907-& 

(Vol. r contain#* Iwith in regard to material* and to bibliography p by far the 
most useful general arc* n] n l of the subject) 

ZOcklef, O. Askesc und Msinchtnm. 11 volfi, Frankfnrt-a^M. lefiT- 
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IJ, KOY PT1AN, 

A. Original StuitcH. 

Ht&toria Mouachorutn in Acgypto. Ed. Preusehen^ E, In Palladium uud Rufhm?. 

Giessen. I R97. 

^Radius. Hiatoria Lifu^Liu’-oL Ed, Butler, E, C. Cambridge, 1 i¥>L 

(The only critical edu., and the only one that cun be iwed with frafety for 
historical purposes.) 

VitM Antonii (among the Works of Athanasius), Traiul. Robertson, [Bp] A.* hi 
Skene Library. ftafonL 1892. 

Vita Piu-honiii (Greek). Acta 58, Turn, rrr. .Mail (App,}« 

The foregoing work* in r«ttn in FL Rntwerd'a Vita* Fitrum. Antwerp. 1015. 
MFL72, 7iL fvnglkh translation (from Syriac) by Budge, £. H% <v The Paradise 
pf the Fathers. 1 ' London. IEOTh 

The foregoing are the principal sources for the &ets of the external history of 
enrly Egyptian mouochkm. For the theory nr philosophy of the movement the 
chief authorities are : 

Apophthegm*^ Pntrum feu Herb* Seniorum* Greek MPG 65; Latin MPi* 73. 
On these and the oriental venrions, see Butler (below), TnuiaL from Syriac 
by Budge, E. VV_ (above). Selection*, by Hummy, J. O. te Wisdom of the 
Libert/ 1 London. 1904. 

Cwntibii, Joanns. Jiuttituta t.'sennhionim and (illatlone* Patnim. Ed,, with 
learned commentary, by ilmzt, Ahinl. Dowmy. 1010 (reprinted in AIPL 
43), Critical edn. by Ftotscheolg in the Vienna Corpus. *2 vole. 188*1-8, 
Trans L Gibwoo, [Bp] E., hi Niceue Library, Oxford, 1894. 

Egyptian Rules, in early Latin translation, hi Halites, L. Codex Heguiamm. 
Rome. 1661. Park 1663. Enlarged «dn r by Bn trkit?. *1 vi^, Vienna. 
176G, (VoL i.) (MPL m) 

B. Littrati'iiel 

Discussion uf Sources: 

Butler, L. C+ The Liufiu EEbrtury of PdHntlita. Tests and ^tndit 1 ^ vt Tam- 
bridjre, Jim-1304. 

(T^rt i gwe over the whole discumion fully; and § 1 of Part rr s-Tuumariaefi 
the attitude of expert critical opinion hi 1904 2 the outcome of the 
controversy fa the suktantial rehabiliLiitiun of the document* a.-# big-. 
tnrtcal Mmnm The best general purvey in English fa an arL by 
Ll H. Tomer, renewing tills work in JTS, April, iwkL} 

Ladeu/e, P. Le t enobitisme Pakbumiou, Louvain. lG$3i, 

Lucius, P. E. Hie Quclku der literal Geschiehte den Jurypti^cben Mtohtuiita. 
Ute. JB05, 

Preunchen, E. Pall Julius und ftntiuu*. Gie^en. 1B97. 

Weiogarteup H. Hraprmig dew Motichturn* Gotha. 1877* 

(From Brkgcr'fl ZKG, 1876.) 

Other workn are; 

*L M. Molues d'OrEent. Paris. 1900+ 

Duchesne, L Histoire anclenne do I'tfgli*?* Paris, HWfr (VoL ti r rap, 14: 
ail excellent sketch,) 

LtictarOq, H. Article " Cdnobitiune/’ in Diftfonmurc d'Anth^Iogio Chretiorme, 
Paris. I9JO, (An exhaustive treatfae of 209 columns on the whole subject- 
matter of Uik chapter.) 

L^lpoldt, J. Schenute von Atript. Teste u. T : ntt much ungen. Leip#iq H 1993. 
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or 

LEADING EVENTS MENTIONED IN THIS VOLUME 


284 Election of Diocletian {17 SepL). 

297 Peace with PortLii ; nc^uiflation of the fire province*. 

3D3 The lireal Pe retention (24 Feb.). 

305 Abdication of Dioelotiiui (1 Maj 1 ), 

306 Elevation of Constantine at York, 

309-380 llripi of Sapor II id Persia. 

311 Edict of Teilenitinn and rklitli of (filcrius. 

312 Hnttle of Sas;a Rubra £28 SepL)* 

Edict of Milan. 

323 Bottle of Chry^opolL^ (Sept.). 

325 Council of Nicnra. 

328 373 AtluiiuiuA Bkhop of Alexandria. 

330 Foundation of rnrotanthutple. 

337 Heath of l bnsUntine £22 May), 

War with Funk 
339 Second Exile of Athniirmium. 

341 Council of thp Dedication at Antioch. 

343 Council of Sard lea, 

346 Return of Allmrihdu* 

350 Revolt of Ma^ncntiue. 

352 Ihltlc of Myr^L 

355 JLilian made t^aesvr for iiaul. 

356 Tbiril Exile of Athuiuui. 

357 Battle of Arirciitiiratoui. 

350 Couurilfl of Ariminum and SeliiUL'in. 

360 Mutiny at P*ri»: Julian proclaimed Au^naliifi. 

Council of Cuofttantniupli’!. 

361-363 Julian Emperor. 

363-364 Jovian Emperor. Peace with Persia £ uoasioa of the iv» provinces. 
364 ValenUniiD ami Y&len* Empemre. 

369 Count TheodoHius in Britain. 

374- 397 Ambrow Rushop of Milan. 

375- 383 (*mliBn Emperor in the Wwt 
37@ Passat? of the Danube by the Goth*. 

378 Battle of Hodromople (0 Aq^) 

379-395 Reign of Theodosius. 
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331 Council of fVvnateiitihOjil*. 

383-383 CsurpaLmn of Maximus* 

388 Eixecatloa of PrisuHliiin, 

300 Destruction of the Serapeum. 

392 Hev,>it of Arbogitst. 

394 list Up of the Frigiilus (ft Sept), 

395 A read ing and Itrntiriuji Emperors 
400 Revolt of Gatinas. 

402 Retd* of PoJLentift. 

406 of the Rhine hy the Germans (31 Dec.). 

407 Withdrawal af the lecian- from Entaiii. 

408-450 Reign of Theodosios II in the Ease 

403 Mutiny at Pavia, Execution of Stillcbo. 

410 Suck of Romo by Al&rio (23 Aug.)* 

412 The Visigoths in Gaul. 

419 Rescript of Hi murium to Agricolm. 

425 455 ValentinuiEi III Emperor in the WesL 

429 "Hhe Vandals m Africa, 

430 Death of AtipuCits#. 

431 Council of Ephesus 

439 fWf.r Th§odQtiitinu#. Lcl'iI •epftttrtkoi nf East and U r caL 
439 Gapttfrt nf Carthage by the Vandals. 

440-461 Pope Leo L 

445 Edict of VilAatlnlan 111. 

449 The Lolr&eraiam at Ephesus. 

c. 449 Traditional date of Hengcftt and Iforu. 

450-459 Marxian Emperor in the Eoat. 

451 found! of Chalndm 

Buttle of llie Mnuriar Plain, 

452 Destruction of AquReh hy Atlila. Embury of Pope l,co. 

454 AKStfBllwtton of AeBu^ H 

455 Suck of Rome by Gniwrit. 

457-401 Reign of Majomn In the West. 

499 Failure of It.wiliw'Uf* Iwfore Carthage. 

472 Capture of Rome hy Ririmer. 

4T4-491 Zeno Emperor in the EatfL 

476 Deposition of Romulus Auguntulusv 
Odovaear master of Italy till 493, 

491 llie Iffnatimn of Zeno r Schism ip the Church* 

491-511 Reign of Clovis 
496 Clovis defeats Sya^rimt. 

491-518 AnaiftasinB Emperor. 

493-526 Reign of Theodoric in Italy. 

507 Battle of X'ougle. Clovld conquers Aquitaine, 

518 Justin Emperor. End of the Sebum. 

533 Conquest of A frim, by ReMsarius- 
507 kmcliug of Augustine. 

Death of Columha (0 June). 
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with Bcmlfiut, th. ; tuapnircnfc in the Wwt h 
411; p*Jfcoy in Gaul sad Africa, iA; 
413 aqq, j thir^J iimtf CCtaftUl. 415 ; sup¬ 
ports Frankkh prince, f6..f falk to crush 
Altik, 416 oq-T &afta**E£Lau;dp 4IS ; hifi 
^natntHJi diacmuad. 418 ; 430 Bqq. 

Ar-liuB, citv praefect, allaaked* +63 
AL’Iius, ho retie teneR-ftt, vnti damnation of. 

1ST 

Africa, under StfaMniiuft, 1; Christian# In* 
11 i la. 18, 30 aq., 50; awarded to Con- 
alane, 66; 58 aq. ; 61 ■ 66 j slow dffitj 
Of paganism in, 115. 131; 162; church 
councils for, 164 *q r ; I7t; first CttmCftll of 
bitihopn ln + 178; 183; Frank# 1E1.202; 218; 
milflctarnment in, 227 nq. ; jusknaw- 
]'^ r M Miiimna, 289; molt of Gfldo 
in, 1262 sqq., 453; Ei-raelian in, 273 iqq* j 

im^rlanc« of corn supply of fc 275; Vm- 
dais nettled in, 9ft; 277: WaRi* attempts 
to iei&E Dorn of, 278; 237; the Vandala 
in, SOS sq., 409, 412, 465 ; divided h«- 
twix-n RomimB cuid Vandals, 3l>7, 413; 
Vandal* 1 reige all Roman prnvrneea, 302 s 
MarceHi n m i* Fails to relieve. 310 - Vandals 
confirm ad in po^see-paon of, 511 ; per- 
fcfeutki of the Catholic a in, 312; revolt 
of Moor* in. 512 Up; 315; constitution 
of the V ft ml ul kingdom in, 316 Hqq„, 332; 
ArUn penjfimlnance in, Bft, 312, 521; 
322; 35*. 363 ; revel t of He raelian in, 
4fl2; 40-1 ; Unjj.iface ill. 466 sqq r ; policy 
of A#LiqH toward*, 131, 416 ; Soman cap- 
titea tarried to. 421 ■ 423, 4 *M t 43H sq., 
45’Jf. 518 t fnonacbisni ,n, 532; Funie 
language nurd in, 545; oil trade nf, 543; 
and tlif ci-f-rri ripply, 652; Aft; frArty 

churches in. ft:); Oi'i 
Afriaimigp governor of Fannonin SetLiada, 
64 

Affftpitft*. hoJdi appoinlTocnir. under Theo^ 
do442 jq. 

Agde. council h-dd Hi, 2*6 
AriIo. Roman general. eUTOy to AqmJeia, 
77 ; supports FrooupitlS. 226: deserts to 
Volenn, 221 

Agricola, Cn. Julina, m Britain. 368, 372 
Apri IX'cumaLea, Wkritinfi OYOmin Ihe, 
201 

AgrigBtatmn, Ramona tic to lion* at. 309 
AgrippinuB, eoni«, commands in Narbu-nne, 
282 

Alarnoborbn^ L, Dom Lilas, Roman genera]. 

197 

AUt- (AwtUK IB4 

Ais-la-Chapellc (Aachen), a prineipol eaty 
of the RipUnnan Franks. 986 
Akntztrt. the p aubmit to AitiEa, 386 uq. 
Akuman Streep course of. 576 
Abbmlcn, See Fanopdift 
Alai Mtn. 340 

AJasL {ALanft), ftettiid netrRiVftf Don, 703; 
EiratKit thn Urngondi, 9ft; OviirpOwared 
by Hnni. 915 p 231; plqiidi^ Roman Bren 
Yinc«g, 216; 233; favoured liy Gratiim, 


234; raid territory of Akauiini h Llll; 
enilnt under ThtodeHmi 1 242 : 250; at 
battle of HadrionoptE. 951; a.'ia ; in Fan- 
□nnio, 254 : mignle to Kor ieum, 264; al 
bailie of FoElentio, 365; inradfl Gaul. 
3611 *q., 3M aq., 400; in Spain, 274 Hq J+ 
364. 516. 406; defeated hj Delhi, 27d, 
281. 304, 404; remnant jomft ihe Aadm- 
g[an Vandals, 304. 464 ; fioberdmate to 
Vandal ft in Africa. 316; pagan mm of r 
320; In Italy Mad {rani, 3&8 ■ tributary 
to AttiliT 361; desert from army of 
Ataulf. 403 ; 4T2 ; ^efetlad in Ganl, 4l3 t 
416; 471 

Alarie, King of the Virigotbi, 113; makes 
Attains emperor. IS5, 272 ; fltnrcna Rome. 
170; tir'd appearance of, 257; dk- 
ftppointed of promotion, 256; marehea 
Oft Coft slant in epic, 2ijO r 456; campaign 
in G rwee. 201, 457 sq.; treats with 
W«i«m and Eastern Em piree, 262, 458; 
inrrMiOi lh« Western Empire, 364 ; eltbe 
batik of Pollen tin. 265, 461 ; Illyrian 
projeot 4 267; znhaLiltaed by It erne. 268 ; 
Iwsivgsa Koine, 270; demand* eiceFsrye 
BOnmtiODJi, 27 L ; nucka Rome, 273; 

th, 274. 36S, 392.4SLMJ ; result of rule 
&l, 276; 383. mh 565; and BtiLdho, 
321; 41)0,462, 101: Gauilcntlna a hoalago 
wilb, U>7 ; 417 ; 459, 461 sq,, 552 
Atarir If, K}rig of the Visiguthe. doellne of 
Gothic power under. 264 : cbnmctur and 
rule of, 285 ; defeated imd slain, 286 ; 
382 sq.: Gathciic riniu:J] mder. ; 
ftiajra»:- Thccdertt’a daughtar, 151. kill' d. 
452 

AiathoF, raio^iiter juIeXieiu. 1*5 ; captured, 
4116 

AJLathcrtfl, leader of the GTeutongl, 233 ; dc- 
YArtlAtfti Fan uonia. 237; in vadea Unman 
territory. 258: ai battle of HndFianople, 
251 ; rules for infant sum of With emir, 
353 

Alftvto, chii-f of thv Vkigoths, 214 aq, ; 
kiltal, 233; obtaJTift lo Bt-Ule in 

Ho to an territory^ 256 
Alba, 44 

Albania. Hounmniana \n^ 356 
Albanians. 3o 7; spweh of, 646 
Alain u Chiisthm meftibCM of family of* 572 
Albinos, heathen pontiff. ILfl : 571 
Albinos, patrician. 44B; (KMiited of in- 
Irigue. 453 

Aiboin. King of tbe LnmtMrdft, 356, 421 
Alches ter near Ricestdr, on Akcmaft Strwl, 
S76 

Aidborough (Inuriuna Brlgantam). Romano- 
Britlih t-swn, 973 

Alcmatlfti, Oi'nfcderaay of Ten tonic trifchM, 
3 ; defe ftted by Magconti UJ, 65 ; dcfealed 
tl 9 Ltns.Hljftr^, 68; subdued, 69 aq-; 7B sq T ; 
eonred^racy of tbe r 1EI5, 2ft and iwK; 
reach Italian frontier, 201 ; 202 ; raida 
of, 207 ; rspukedi. 308; campaignB of 
GanalantiuR against, 2ft; defeated at 
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Argentaria, 210, 252 sq.; campaign* of 
Vateuliniaii against, 222 eq.; king of. abun, 
223 i defeated p 224; prisoners filled in 
lUJ^, 16.; 22U; Homan inuj 
from, 040, 050; 124^ 253 - campaign of, 
flgn.i Ei H BnmiHi of Upper Germany, 260; 
207; in army of JoYinttii 275. 401; iap- 

poaed ongio of, S&3 iqq, ; 2P0; conflict 
with the KipUarian Frank*, 300; poanlbiy 
subject to At Lib, 361; mvaaiou of Gad] 
by, 400 sq,; wtilitti on 1 Rhino, IIS; 
guard this frontier, 441 - Th*oduric pro 
tHli, 451 

Alexander lb* Great, 17*35, 75> 53,07, S53, 
40». m 

A]cxjiodcr r Bishop of AJpTimina, ami tha 
Ariao controversy, 120,152, 105; 150 aq,. 
AleuuidiT* Bishop of Antioch, 170 sq L 
Alexandria, 3, 14, 15 ; minib£tanb luurdcr 
tliu-ir Bishop* 50 ; beCOmir* a centre of 
learning, H-H ■ pagan worship at, 2? * 0 l J ; 
return -'i Athananiuti to, 104 ; Ariu* at, 
119; Axhanaaiu# expclied from, 128 ; 
return of AthttiJaHiua to, 130; 131 §q, ; 
135 fiipi-, 132; 111: parochial qjitam at, 
152 ; pMabytoiiiuL election of htftltopa at, 
1G0 aq., ; Aru*n ooutrOTOfiy at. 165- 1G7; 
iincLL-nt importance of church of, 171, 
173 sqq* J Maximus acclaimed tfiiipc-ror 
in, 232 : threatengd by Vanda’^, 310; 
roliginua riots in, 4ii3. 425 : Fairiciuri at, 
471 ; rivalry with Antioch, 4H7 ; jealousy 
of Constantinople, 486; dmr&cEer of 
population, 482 sq.; Driven tatfl con¬ 
demned by synod of, 4 \M ?; Christian and 
Pagan Icwhcn m*406; and Neatorianjim, 
4^7 aq-: syiunl at, condemns Ncstotftaa- 
Enin, 422; artidoi cendexmung Nwtorlai 
draft*:! at, 001; and the M..>rjophy&itO con- 
IroY+rHy, ^03 aqq.; *«d the Rubber Council* 
WS; oil" disturbance* in, 512 *q. ; the IIe- 
noticen skint to, 513; 522 sqq,; corn fle^t 
of+ EM: school Of, 377. 57'J; work of 
Synod of (362), 584 ; influencea IhbUuL 
art, 522 ; nare^phag; at, 602; ca^el of 
Frujecta made in, 603 ; ^ass-works of, 
600; i^nagopo at, 602 
Ahnandna. Bishops of. AY- 1 Alexander, 
AthanaaLn*. Cyril, Dionysius, Diosourne, 
George of Cappadocia, Gregory at Cappa¬ 
docia, Ucrjirbflji, Peter, Proterins, Thco- 
I indue, Timothy 
Algeria, 412 

AJ Jlarith, Tagbhbi iihiof, maker* peace with 
Borne, 481 
Ai Hint, 464 

AUfiildns* Roman officer, 77 
Ailcetdj, Uatlrper, crushed by Constant] Us, 
a?7 

Allor. River, 137 
A-flla, Elver, and Bronno^ 576 
AJIpibrogea, Xcltio tribCj 122 
Al Mundhlr, sheikh of AJ Hinu ilivfrdefl 
Syria, 464 

AJjr' 9 MariEimae, Gothic rule in, 3^7 


Alpheoa, Hiver, 2£il 

Alpe | GTOMfid by Constantine 1,4; by t 1 on ■ 
slnutiuo II r 6 $; paaEce ^arri^ned by 
MagdeHiids, 61; croaned by ConsLantma 
(Juli&ft and Cotknn), 01; 73 ; {Cottien] 
75; 135; 166; (Camic) 103; Germania 
trib'P! eFi i* ■ tbc h 103, S>1; G rati an de^M 
to, 33H; mob rtd agaiunt Mhaimua, 230; 
Cottian paiHH forced by Maximus, 242 ; 
245; Fl^vianux in the flwlianl, 247; 
Goths recwlj, 253 ; barbarian s oroM, 2^ ; 
267 ; Ataulf crofijea, 371; Gotbi reach, 
2 & 1 ; (Jnlfu) Buna erosi, 35*. 4L7; 557; 
Marcian erssasea F 423; (Graiftn) pusei 
wcuTt'd by Tbeodoriai 452 
Abace. S™ ELyang 

AHaiaufl, the, Ch. xii (&} 322. 331; 

appearance and lux bit a, 332 eq q*- govern- 
Diimk ^4 sq. ; pcrEifilcnco of anstoma of, 
340: fi.tod, 330 sqq.; faintly ties, 2 42 r 
religion^ 345 *qq.; marauding habits, Hi'2: 
military skill v 350; ilemimnency of rule 
of r 351 

Akiunm. HLshup of r 5u PoUt 
A ltrip p Romans build fort nt, 224 
AJypaua, friend of Auguatine, 503 *c|, 
Alypins, mlnlEter of Julian, plans restora¬ 
tion of the Temple at JcriLrahuu, 00 
AtiijlL family, 4*JB 

AnuilaSw'rpa, sister of Theodario the Groat, 
marries Hermanfred, 451 
Amalafrida. aifter of Theodorie the iit rat, 
iruirru-H ThraRamtind the Vandal, 313, 
451; imprisoned, 314 

Amfliaxic, ann of Alim ft. O^Tiibllshotl on 
the throno of Spain. 452 
Amal&auntlLm, mother of Athalariuh, tEjmon - 
Eilratee with Hilderic, 314 ; mTi r> ht:Sp to 
the Rutnanj, 315 ; manies EulbariL-, 451; 
rccHcncy of. 454 - r impriaonmoxit. ib. ; 
denib, 455 

AmaEidUF t adinLraS of Urinlus, 7 sq. 
Ambroncs, TuutOnia tribe. 121 end nole; 
defcat^l by the Romans, 103 ; loOaEion 
of the, m 

Ansbrow, St, Bishop of Milan 3 57; leads 
Christian party at Rome. 115; 110 aq.; 
yieettou of, 152 sq.; df Ojftdi* of, 157 ; 
*ited T 157, ISO, 531 p C02, 305 ; 172; in, 
flueneea <f ratian h 237; ouw of r 230 ; as 
minuter to Vakntiuian tf* *h- e rnUaiou 
to Maximus. 240; 242 ; and the penance 
of Tbeodoeiufi^ 244 sq., 257 ; attramoDdl 
to baptise ValentiuLmnig 24$; oondemns 
Eugfsniuu, 246; 24U ; monastery of. 531 
FWj.; 566. 571 u|.; builds church of Uio 
ApHtlet, 010 

AmbEoatasler riftaac), 131; ^ueieilioMi of, 
ciled s 155 sqq., 150 Hqq. 

Ambrosius Aureliittiilis, lirads British resist¬ 
ance to Engfinh invANbn, 13*tf 
Amida. of, 7'J; Anlftburius uE, 404; 

siege uf (502), 491; Romans attempt to 
rtcaptur*. 463 

Anaida^ Bishop of. Set Acacias 
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AE»ji-n>. ValenimLan At, 22S: Vandal# at. 

365 

AmmodcJitp 268 

AmiulikiiUi MnrcdlinoH, historian, 46 ; At 
p-f AEnida, 72; 60; 09 ; 110 ; cited, 
n r 76 , TO, & 5 > 117 , ItiS, 134 , IM, 173 , 168 , 
20 S »| +T 370p 681* 6931, £94 tq. 

Amours, monk of Nitria, fl2f 
Ami'olini, ion af AlUlae, 273 
Aaupidvikriip triiw of til ppm* in la Franks, 
campaign of Arbo^aat a^aiiml, 2&0 ; 295 f 

2m 

Auam 1 KfliN, Arab, obtain! bland of 
Jouilia r 

Auail, River, 323; Cattle-breeding id like 
della of, 331 

Anagut, m command in Tkrjra, fcbela, 

470 

Anwiiriii, sisLer of Ootuuniiiaa, minkm 

nf, 22 

Ana-tais*, memorial in thd ebureb of the 
Holy S^mlnhr^ 009 

AnaslAJiup U + Buhop at Rome, im 3 cEee- 
tiou of h 440 

AnA3Lu*taf I, Eutern Kidpcror, 312; friend¬ 
ship with ThraMinimd the Vandal, 313; 
amiTbwdOhc, 440*q„ 143.446 supports 
the fteftbrater Mundo h 451; death, 455* 
460 ; Accuiiii &n, 4$7.470; tuarriei Ariadna, 
■179 ; dnuurbane* i in mSgB of, 4flfS - and 
ll.t; Feraian War, 4H\ aqq. - relicves. taxa* 
lion in IJisHiipotamiA, IBS; adinmUtr*- 
lion, 464; j^li of, killed, 1 ft ,j and the mob 
riot*. 4^5; ral%iwi position, GIS 
Anafftaflkuj, priest, and tba Hoitcuian can- 
troverey, 49y 

AuaLhn. inhabitants of, transported to 
Chalcis, :-2 

Anatolius, Bjjihdpof Corjaiauti.nop3e n crowna 
Leo I, 468; oU5; Pope Luo and, 506 §q.; 
fill I nt the Ominpiil of C hatc-edoa, dtia-vT# 

sjp two creeds, 500 fu. : appointa Muumuii 
of Antioch, 514 

AEtatoliue, Mutfifttr mifilLr^ per Orient*™, 
defend ■ eiiirtera frontier, -i06; arrant 
irtwc wiiis Pfflii, ffc. 

Anftd t tarlfcreE Inhabitant*, 329 aq. 
AnchEilui, Yit&liann! retire to* 480 
Atwyrt, VLfitcd by Johan h 70 ; 55 ; 132 - 
C^unoil of 137 ; hiisno at Al*re«iltn§ h 139- 
biahopn of Aula Minor meet at, 173; 
canon# of the Council of, 179 VaLda- 
tmian at, *15; tii R ht of Valeo# to, 921; 
attacked by Mareiau, 473 
Ausyrona,, 23 
AnderidaL Set FeVansey 
AndwenthilU, iiurtLB»OwttM,!MSj death, 

Attdraw, Si, ronifini-nfil u pitron 

#nint of CoiibLan tfc&oplc T 485 
Augcrr k ihrfiitencd by Saxoha, 209 
AiiRliM (Ancliij, the, early homa of, ID9 h 
™3 Mttl#m4tiU j n Britain, ib *; men- 
M iby TacJtm, 333 f 35* 

U*tnan tibjMU f-oond Id, 372 


AngiiL Sec AurJcs 

Aimlo-i^AXOti Chroaido, the, duratiabLa 
chronology of k 3BO, B£3 ; eil«l t 332, 
889 iq. 

Aiiffrivirij, lucatioa of the, 10-4 
AxiKuioi* {Angel), repo tod tBrly homo of 
An^iei, 359, 890 

Anianua, nkitiirLcr of Gothic kittgn, 290 

Aniremj^ Bbhop of Home, 161 

Anickn fansily. 22, 397; IfiiuniKB at head 

a/, 499 

AuLciua JLkHaHiifl. ifrninlfAlliaF of JuUiyn, 63 
Anio 1 Hlvrf. 553 

An.iPtL_vj.no < VaJenii, cited. 434, 438, 449 nq,« 
447 #q., 45L iqq. 

Anselm. til, AftihbMiop of Canterbury, Atkd 
teachidfl eoilCunncp the Atonefl3^tH p 587 
Anlalaa, Blooriab prince, defeats tbo Van dal. 7 , 
314 

Autenor. Trojan leader h Ea^cnijlof the Frtnltfl 
ooncemio^, 293 

AnlHJOr., HUJii.p of Rome, Jeath of, 153 
AnthuLQiui:, Kmptiior of tha W^nt, ictub an 
army the Gotha, 28$, 4'27 ■ ntt*;*- 

Eion of P 310, 3^5, 420. 470; hi# strujigla 
with Bicuner^ 894, 427 sq.; ImportazMe 
of Benato un-3«r t 397; prepare \ tk>n 

againat GaiHt'dc, 426; Lbfeatad Add k h'i. 1 :1. 
428, 474; 429*1., 453, 435 r 443? mWTTi^ 
tlau^tktor of MArdan, 408 
Aiilhctuiai!, jgt4ddfal±Lijr of the empawr, 396; 
praetorian pnivtect, 461 : admin Miration. 
4B1 407 1 404 ; wall of, 4J]S 

An thi mu,#, LiHhap at Tyan a,. 159 ; inadu 
raelrupolitan by ValiTh^, 166 
Antiiony^ St. i'jrtb, 521 E amll, iA; m-.-n- 
achtstti f&undcd by, 522 : 520 
Antinbe, eodv^nt at, 521 
Aiuiochp G Aline at, 08, 62 iq r ; 76; f^p- 
tioo of Inlian at, 79 ; boa-tite to iol.an, 
81; Centra Of learning at, 63 ; 119; Coon 
cil iH of *ho Dadlcaiion kl at, 129; fourth 
erred of, rikLuUeil, 13D; ach lh cu at, 134 ar*q 4 
Vaiooj at, 136; 101; 165; canonf! of, 
168, 170 up, 403 ; moient importaacc 
afehEdrch of, 171, 173 *qq, f 229: Talon* 
al p n% 234; riot En . 211 iq.; berioged by 
Huo^ 261, 458 ; Budnaia at, 405; Tro- 
flilftdM Bent to. 475: IUu» al + 477; 
Leonlin* at, 476; AjUMlfelltlf proposed 
for biihopric of, 479 ; 480 ; riote at, 465 ; 
rivalry vltb ALeiAndrla, 107; 

In church of, 490; Clujitnitoin at. 491; 
S'c^toritsH l iiiL-nlL-ii al, 495; and Nestor- 
ianiam.497; Sr^tnriba in mon&iLtAfy maj 4 
S02; aermqsx u-f ThoOdOrot in, 504’; 511 ; 
rival Uabopa iu, 514; trade in, f^TO; 
iwhool of, 579 ; Bt Fator at. 698; Con- 
alAution'e chureh at, 619 
Aniiooh. Fijihope ol, Sec Alexander* 
Baby la*, D&man* T BmloxiM, Fabiue, 
Flavian, FlarEanua k John, John Beholaa- 
tieoflp hfcletinii Faul of BanioaaU, Fauli- 
nu", Peter the Fuller, Severn#, Stephen 
Abttochcu, eunucti 'm charg* of Tbeodn#ina 
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II, 403; rumored, iA; rtnbSAsd, 465; 
deposed, -H56 
Antonins*, the, 20 

Antoninus Hub, t,. w Emperor, 368 *q. 

-Wall of, ffjr Eoman Wall 

Antoninus, Bishop of Epbenna, and Chrv- 
BO*lom + 4tV 1 

Antoninus, Syrian officer in Homan armj, 
fieei to Fcraia, 72 

Antunuacum (AndcmacKj, refortiiied by 
jtiitMi, aw 

Anuiiw p Egyptian divinity, SO 
Ap^dne, ton of, EomAn* routed at, 432 
Apunu, wurlwd by Goth*. 204 
ApttEftL^ Bithup of. Sm Ohm 
A ponniu^p Mts, Sriltcho attack* BAdagaiiua 
in. 265; at? 

Aphraaleg,, cited, 526 
Apocryphal bcoka, the, snmmilersi, 12 
Apodemins, official of ConsLantiiuB, put. to 
death, 7b 

Apnllmariua, the younger* Baibop of Tao- 
dacui Lu Syria, brrray of. 136 aqq T ; 
taboo] of, 182; LrBiiN]](hA0H tbti Bible, 
578 

ApoLMnBriUR- i (ApollmitmJ %]\u «Uler, pm- 
bvt «‘.t Of J-jilM kr'i, (tanHfh:>ric L H th® Eihfe, 
570 

Apollo, Julian revivesvwnbfpof, 107; plan 
cE temple of* 008 

ApwSioma, a centre of U a.rninp at. 85 
Apollonius, merchant. Ins life as a monk in 
Sifcrin, 523 

Apulbsy* the, of Juitin Martyr, cited, 149 
Apophthttfm* of the Egyptian mouka, cited, 
1150 

ApOHtUifl, ttUlOU* of Uw, 180 H] + 
dpMfohc CAitneJa Ordrr, Use, 149 b^., 178 
AptetoH* CpMfiraliufifp oiled, 153, 181 
Appiorip prefect, manages oommiEeaiiat in 
Pernrni War, 402; banished, *85 

ApromamiB, some* rfrum jffjiJtifjran under 
Tfrodoric, 442 

Aphis j^a, Bishop of. Set Felix 
Apukihs, tit?; the Mttawirpk&tf* of, 80 
Apulia, 30; 35 b; fleet of AnaBLBatUfl 

plunders in, 401 
Aquae Mattianao, 225 
Aquae Sextiao, TuciEcna defeated at, 123 
Aquae HuIih. S<rt Bath 
AquLlcia, baUlo of, 36; MapriL-ntSim td(«i 
rB%c aE., 61} remaina loyal lo Ccn- 
atantliu, 76 3 submit* to Julian, 77; 
Council of a ICOj bc*ieg*d by German*, 
I'JH | Justina and Vaknimaatt U at, 242 i 
MjuImus Eiipturcd At, 243, 255; 247 l 
« dact (if Tbrodoiiltui from, 257 ; A lane at, 
264, 270 ; la ken by ilaft Hugh, 354, 417; 
TDOlkUtic I mining of J flioiw® and lEuhims 
at, 531 

Aquilii, Rlvur, Alnric crdwi, 258 
Aquimiip Thomax, 584 
Aquitaine* Vlrigothl in, 287 «*p + 401 
AqniUniH, Ypndali pass through, 256 
Aquiunica Frlim, attacked by Enrin, £83 


Aqmlanles -Hecun <1 &, Gotha assigned land 
In* 276, *01 nnd not* ; entirely given over 
to Goth I, 279, 401; 2H6; 402 
Arabia, 502 

Arab-, Ihe, defeated by Titiana*, 464 ; 
mako miiln In Syria, 468, 172; aid 
P*T*uiftg*iRHt Rome, 481 ^jq^; jcin Homo, 
462 aq.; invent of, 526; rvmn their 
native Iwsffmitfe, 545 

Aral itet, 3'J3 ; ^and’dese r%& by. 627 ; 335 
Artkric; Gothic kSnR, 10 
Amtor of Milan, Irandale* the Aeta of the 
A poetics ld to verse, 44 H 
Amnsio (Drang^h buEllc of T 102 
Arhnzacaua the Arraienlan t geni'ral, gaina 
auwc*§etf kgabiat kauri uni, 4&1} recall id, 
fb, 

Arbtciua, Boman envoy to Perdu, 231 
Arbllio, ^oiaeral, drfeaEeih 65; ^ppoe*ea 
Julian, 76; eondULt:- trial of parti**nn 
of Confltantin^p 78. aod Proeoplufi, ^-il; 
|oins The-nioHLusat the FrjgidnH, 3*7,259 
Arbogast the Frank, 62: in eumniAnd 
apuinst trotbi. 237, '254 ; \ictoriQUH over 
MuxLniciif, 243 : ruEer of Gau] n 243 sq., 
2o6, 2&S; BtipcrH.'daB Valcoiiunui, 245p 
U58 ■ tnakea EtigunJu uinpertn p 216, 
258; dereated, cutumita auiddo, 2*7 h 
256 l 265 ; 363 aq. 

Arbor Felix, Gmthm nt> 253 
Arcadia, Goibi drlren froni r 261 
Arcadsft, Aacgbter of Arcadioa, 482; and 
Neatono^ 499, 50a 

ArcEtdlopoiia, takets hy Huns, 363; taken 
by Thoedcric, 473 

AreaJitli, EmJK'ror uf the Ea^i, quinqium- 
bahn cdebmtionji of, 341; 346; becoBiM 
iunper^r, 368, 458; mart^M Eudoi^ 
ih. \ recaili Slilicbo, 3W 157; 262; 
nesotiatfcji vith thuuaa. 263, 458; d^th 
af, 3S8, 4C1 ; 432; refiiMes concssai f ua 
to Ariana. 480 ; and tha attack on Chrj- 
iostom, 461, 461, 423; 46* h 467. 470 m h ; 
and the trade Rndda, 551; hod law under, 
661 ; 564 
Arctic B&a, 334 

Ardaburitu, general, Eathor of Afpar, 4enl 
aRBinat the Fenian h, 464 ; wina Wnlkm 
Empire for FafonLtDinn I'll, 465 
ArdahuriiiB, r*.DQ of Ar-par, mQ$i$Ur miMum, 
AghL* Antb rtSdera, I6 h ; command* in 
Thraeti, 470 ; death, 471 
Aril alio, Bivef, 263 

Ardaric, King of the Gcpidna, hU fidelity 
to Attvla, 561 

Ard^cbif, King of PcrKla, dsatb of K 230 
Aiihmn&a r Teu-tocio honlea reaeh the, LB8 
Areani, border militia, 22J 
Aneobindus, nojrijfrr nihrur'i per Orimlfn, 
and the Fenian War, 482 ; proclaimed 
am^wrur, *K5 

Artvagni. daughter of Tkieodcrie, marries 
Alaric II, 45 L 
ArgaeUBp Ml, 65 
Argaith. Gothic leader, 303 
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Arganlaria {probably Horbarg Bear Colmar], 
battle of, 210, 234^ 252 «q. 

AlgenLorattim. Sc? Strawbarg 
ArgoLicn*, official tinder Tbeodorie, 448 
AtkoIw, tbo barbs™** m, 305 
ArgtiH. GoIIm Id, 361. 457 
Ariadne, daughter of Leo l h marries Zmo t 
470 ; arrangoH tor sMeaHionof £tmo P 473 ; 

to Isauria* 479 ; 476; iotarosdef for 
Vtrlna, 477 s mal«si Aftaalftsiui emperor, 
473; marrie* An*.-itSi«us F i&. ; dishonour 
■hewn to rtatoe of p 4S4.; d^atii, 48$ 
AjTnjoiitEip struggle erf, for sppmnaey, Ch. v 

ptijrttn, 169 sqq r ; of the Visigoths. 231; 

of the Vondals, 972 aq.. 220 eq F ; of ths 
Ostrogoths, 480 

Axians, the, persecuted by CanstanSme p 5 ; 
at Council or Kieoea, L24 sqq M Ch. ¥ 
|MiitM ; among the Gotha, 212,314 h 254 ; 
in |h* kingdom of Toulouse, 201; in 
Africa under the Vandalr, 305, 310, 321; 
the papacy and, 432; persecution of, 452 ■ 
proscribed hr Jnslin 2, 459 eq.; Gain a* 
demands a church in Con S Lon tin o pie for, 
263, 400 ; chiafly barbarians, 4S8 ; 534 
Aiinimum. Ri min I 

Arinth&tuF, Count, sent to restart Pap to 
Armenian throne, 225 
AtiovistuR, campaign of, 138 sq^ 193 sq.; 

defeated by Caesar, 195 
Aristotle, 93, 93, 100. B54 + 570. 581 
Arietud, majiitrr -miHiti-m of JtlyrLeom, de¬ 
feated by Bulgarian, 488 
Aldus, preiib^t^r of Alexandria, henary of, 
119 nqq, ; flstilcd, 133; 127; die- h 128; 
129; 188; as priest at Banc&liji, 160 j 
165; dogmatic position of. 4^7 
Artea, Coned! Of (314). w, 13, 184 1 156, 
178, 507 ; |353) 131 ; canons of Conned 
of, 170; Constantine the usurper at, 20S P 
274 h 401 ; bfioietfed and taken, 274, 401 ; 
attacked by Gotha, 279 sqq., 408; taken,, 
2»4; Earicd3eaat.it,; pawor of the bishop 
of, 290; oantre of lodil government at, 
405; Visigoths attack, 423 ; Visigoths 
take, 42? : iowom repaired at* 448; fhbas 
victorious near, 452; trade of, 54S 
ArmaLns, nephew of Basiiiscus and Yertna, 
432; procure- safety of Verio a, 473; 
made nu^jjlrr d/ihun, ib. r 9 murdered, 
473 *q. 

Aimsaia, 0, 13. 16, 20; importance of the 
11 Eastern quwtlpa” *rf, 22; passes to Con- 
slanting IT. 58 iq r ; Hapor demand* re- 
sturattou of+ 73; abandoned by the 
Botnatia. 85; 199; Persia lays claim to* 
325; receive* Roman protection, 236; 
Ronmn array wiUirfrawn from, 231 T par¬ 
tition of. 240; Honfl in, 361; bight of 
Turks to, 328; devastatinl hy Chinghli 
Khan, 350; lllus applies for help to. 430; 
i£8; PcithiD prince made king in, 453; 
Reman* annex part of. tb. ■ 404 ’ war 
herween Bot&o and Pcr*Lm 450; Lb 
Persian War h Iwl nq,; Gr*t appearance of 


maDAMtiriJin Ia, 527 aq»; early churches 
In, 609 

Armenia, Biahopi of. Sac Gregory the 
IIliuQinator, Itc«uicc^ 

AmbTiiar^, ch* 1 , it tain tiieirnatiici language. 
545 

Aminiuii, dhitd yf the OhoruKL defeats 

Marhodp 190 

AnisoHca, dkiurbaneea sit p 257 
ArnegUdua, Homac general, defeated and 
Biain, 353 

Arraa, Vandals at F 250; 297; Frank* driven, 
from, 410 

Arrian, Flavius, cited. 320 
ArBocca Timnns, King of Armenia, 82 *q + ; 
death of, 225 

Arsacms^ Bishop of Constantinople in life¬ 
time of Chrysostom, 494 
Artabanncs h Armenian renegade, assists Pap, 
22o; is pul to death, 226 
Artaghork (Axtogoja^sa), Queen PhimnU 
seen take* refuge at, 225 
Artcmiilcnu, otHcioi tLnisr ThsDdorlc, 448 
Art emit, temple of, sacked by barbarians, 
204; 501 

Artogera**, See. Artaghcrk 

Arrandus. pmiiliirian praufijct of Gaul, 39?; 

Bimlaurcd to death, 437 
AryaflSp 554 

Arxaooac, Naraai defeated at, 454; Ck-lcrs 
ieveritie* in, 453 
Aflcaion, wine of, 54B 
A^caxiE, in Homan arosy K J 423 
AacliJiif (AacaphaL RlTtr, 186 
H^achaffenburg, 1^3 

Aadingi. Vandalic tribe, 198; fovadg Roman 
provinra f 199. 299: wotfivc land m 
Galicia, 375, 354; 316; 278; heon-m* 
Arian Christ ianj. 329 ; 494; dtftiat 

Cas Linns, 495 

Asia, 19 *ii-, 30 sq., 65 aq r , 74 aq r , I'jT. 121 ; 
Kiceues in, 125 ■ Oilorj nf PoLtiere ei- 
iled to, 131; 133: 134i; Arinnism strong 
in 1 141; Timothy sut over^ lfid; 1GT; 
163; the Kelts in, 18G; PJl; Huns Il^t« 
interior of, 215; 235 sq. p 236; mosHficre 
of Gotha in, 252; Huns in, 291; 253; 
dr vaittfttc*! by Fran cion, 293 ; (Wast) 
828 itqq.t (OtDtCal} sqq. h 893; early 
cuUiviitluii Of Cereals in, 329; uomoda 
of, 837 fr|e[.; (West) devastated by 
Ghinghix. Klian, 350; 851 sqq., 4£tf*; 

rcdikctiOEi of aidmal-lax in t 485; visita¬ 
tion of Ghryaontom in, 492; 403 k 5A5 - 
prodneta of, 548 

Ania ITinorp 19, 31; awarded to Constan- 
liuh ||; pbiloiophefs of h 64; 951 161, 
lfi4 p 166; bishops of, meet at Aneyra, 
178; Kelts in, 186; barbarian! iu r 204, 
3091 212; Huns in, 261, 45G ; Gothic 
rebellion in, 263; Iftaurian mbberi in, 
481; fiolri settled ip, 462; 489; mofia- 
chiEui in, 529; puns in, 631; 644^ G40 h 
649; art centra of, 598; 902; enfiy 
churches in h 50!> 
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Ajapacum* Hunk- king of iiihtria by iho 
Persian*, 225 

Aspar, Jirjn of AfrlH,tmriCiH r defends Carthage. 
800, 4-65 5 869 sq, ■ and Lm I t 385, 469 sq. 3 
helps BojiifftK, I10; bindcrH oipeditlun 
against VandilJi, 426 r 460; tall of, 427 ; 
mlikes troce with Yetdegsrd LI, 466; 
obtains HOQSWOQ of Mardaii* 467; makee 
JjeO emperor, 420, 460; demands odrance- 
mvn\ for hie eon, 47(1; supported by 
Goibe* iL; death* 471; Tbwdcirio obtain* 
tenon for family of. 47ii 
A**yria, 02; 88 
Aryut, Sit Lycopolka 
AUuilf, hrOLlieT-iarEir of Alaric, ^|0; joins 
Alwtc* 27 L; promoted by AUalm, 272; 
27S; i:lwkd king, 274, 399; mamOE 
Flaoidm. 374, SB8 eq. r 4Cr3] polwy of, 
277, 284,; in Spain, 278 L death, ib> ; 289; 
negotiates with Jovinttt* 401; treats with 
Honoriai^ ib *; occupies EOutbern Ganl, 
4M; in treat* to Spain,, 460; BJasatmated, 
i&- + 404sqq l+ iJ30 

Athakricb, grandson ofTbooderk tbeGreal, 
policy of con-interfereaM with the Van 
d*ls h 314; letter of, to Jratimiia, 440 ; 
lUcceedK Theodoric* 454 : de&t h f 16. 

A than inch, jndgn ot ih* Vis^oth*,, pcr*t- 
BUln* Gothic Christiana, 212; make* war 
on Home, 213 end note: opposes Ft itigsro , 
214; mints the Ho hh, 216; makes peace 
WLth Talon*. 321 sq.; 231 aq. 3 death, 237, 
244 ; royal funeral, i&v; B5u* 260 
AthamiMUH. E lollop of Alexandria, 14. 21; 
retunrjH to ire And is Again banished, 104 ; 
eitod, HI, 120; Iheoloqica) attitude of, 
113, 407; at Coundl of Nicaea, 13Q sq.; 
return <rf {346), 125 ; 136; life-work of, 
127 sq-I rlf IitivrrwlivTW of, 127* appeals 
to Coi^larmne. 120; is expelled from 
Alexandria, (6.; acquitted of he nay. 129; 
return to ASexundrifl^ 130, 316; 131; 
conceals hunieLT, 132; dr %n£dM of* 134; 
returns to Alexandria (S62j P 133; again 
failed P 13ti; 137; death, 138; ordination, 
160 sq.; 4*9; sgud to bate hroyglii Eil&te 
Mtfcam to Western Eutojw, 531, 334; 
wlinbUhy of t 1571; 584; tennhlng of, 507 
AtHtnaia, daughter of Leontius, Se# Eiv 
tlOCi* 

Atbrqodomfl (IJ, Insurgent, captured and 
beheaded, 400; bis head shewn al Con- 
ataniinople, ib. 

Atkasiedorua {2j, insurgent, captured and 
beheaded, 4S0; fall Itead shewn at Tarsus, 

1b. 


Athena, Julian a^ 64, 101, 116; 75; centre 
of Learning for Graeco at, £ti Sq.; hurt 
Btronghnlil of pftgniiiiatu, 113; taken by 
the Gotha. 201 p 4&7 ; 405; 595 
Athos^ Mount, monki of r 529 
Atlaniiia Ocean, JJaxtMl3 in, 292 ; limit of 
aneiesit wnrld, 308; 414 
Atlas. Mount. 121 
Ahuii, diidtee of, 00 


Atrebat«':\ Bnliab tribe, B?d 

AttteOUi, tribca of Irish, pillage Bzitain, 

233 

Attain*, fculbdi of Itoroo, made emperor by 
Al&ric, IIS, 272; deposed,275; rtiomted, 
277 +uj. K 403; his advice [o At ah Ik 401 
«j|d noit \ at Atauiri wcddJGg, 402; d is- 
carikd, 403 

Attica, the harhfuriaDi in, 205; iuradfHl by 

ALariq, 261 

Altiona, Bishop of CamiontlnopK r^torea 
name of Chrysoetom, to the Hiiptyche, 404 
Atlkla, King of the Hnna. 273 ; defeated &| 
Campus Manriaeus, 'iSU, 364, 416; a.nJ 
tbo Salian Franks, 2Q7; leanlts of con- 
quests of, 351 ; Cb. xii (s) pturin; 
appearance* character and habitSj B 6 Q; 
friL-tidsbip with AiEiua, 861, 407; made 
■HUyfrter fflililum, 362; moke - and breaks 
praise with Home. lA; plot to umrdnr* 
363, 467; death, 165, 4l«, 420, 467; 
diameter or nile, 363 aq.; mission of 
Pope Leo to* 3Mtt, ■«., 417, 603; 
remilta of invasion on Homihfei world* 893; 
Huns unii.-d nnder, 407; 412; ttmk*n war 
on ELustern Empire, 414; alhfgfrd proponal 
of marriage with Haaoiia, 364, 415 sq T , 
421, 424; ravages N r>rth Italy, 417 ; re- 
traate from hofora Romo, 16 .; Orestes 
secretary to, 4 29 r 438 ; 486 
AKtls, worship of, 107 P 114 
AttUnrii. Set ChutLoani 
Atulcdcda, r is Let of OSovis, miniei Tb™- 
doric K 451 

Audi an n P among the Guth^, 212, 214 
Aug«l h Barbatio at, 67 sq. 

Aogqeli, system of mis by, 27 
Auj-'tiit j lii '1 St {Aurelius AugusUnnii}, Blflliop 
of Hippo, cited, 04 t L15 P lSfiap, im, 531, 
545; IH CitSmt Dei of, 115, I70 p 173, 
575 *q-; ^pktkn of p llfi; 116 up; i>rd'm*- 
tioa of, 162 sq.; 162; lidps in deteooe of 
Hippo agaimst thu Vandal^ 806; death, 
tA; influence] 01,893; and Count Rani, 
face, 40ft : 497; doctrines of p 488; m|tq- 
duces monastic life into Africa, 532; 
534 si^.; aud the trtPimfarn* 563: 555, 
560; and Christian ixlucalion, 576: at 
Milan, 671; 577 ; ludueftdc cd the philo^ 
MO|ibeo ou d 576 sq T ; Ccm/rrrcwu of t 579, 
560; and magit, 50(1;, atid ihs Mani- 
eha™UH p 581: teadixug of, 683, 6S3 aqq.; 
and 1 1 ee eon* 596 

AogQiliua* mkeionary to Britain, 391, 541 
AugUfttorlUnum. Set Aulllr 
A ugastuH, C. Oclarius, Lmperor, 1 P II j 
ttanopolira power, 24 flqq., 31; improve 1 
the coinage, 89 sq. p 45: mi 116 7 176; 
attacks the Teutons, 195; 201 ; olid 
Britain, 566; polliioal system of, 396; 
543* 666 ; Lex ,1 h!m nf p 551 
Aerclian, EmpOrOr^ 7 * 4 .. 18 r 21 , 25* 20 + 
39 Hq (+ 146; and the Goths, 264 ^q., 210; 
285 ■ and the foud-pupply of Rome, 551; 
leglslatten under, 555 aq, ; 651 
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AnrelLan u d, ixmstil, oppo«i pfOtddlidb of 
foreigners r 282 i e i tradition of. 2&3, tSU ; 
min It? praefnet, 463 ; TDfitorc.il. 460 
AurviiiiiiLi^ eompuUE^tcd by Thou- 

dorlc, 460 

AuniS MS*, 613 

AtwoBiui, IX^i tpio s Magtiua, hi* MtorUa 
ctlod, 379 s hold* high office*, 570; 694 
Aurtt.>rimii, invadfl Tripoli*, 227 
Atwtria, Bltgii titled in, 420 
Aulun {Autiii&kKlimuni), 69 i Julian at, 66; 

ft-n B**t *f li -l-niiti/i, 176 
Anvcirgne. JoTin.nn aekrtewkdgrd in. 277. 
401 ; conquered by Goth*, 283. 427 ■. 
eqtfed to Ernie, 429. 133; att*toritfe» of 
hermit* in, 595 

Anierrc, 66 

Avar*, the, invade Europe. Ifl, 32*. 349+ 
BA? ; flee from the Turin* 328 : methods 
at warfare of, 360 ; 369 ; 468 
Avienufi, acm of I'auatus, becomes HutHul* 

446 

AvLtUri, Emperor of the Wfft proclaimed 
emperor, 281. 421; train a Theodoria It 
in Roman hEoralpre, 381 , 391. 431; 
driven from ltoEt:-- v 300, 122; d eetb, rlr.; 
opposition of tiie Senate to r 397. 422; 
oompntsorilj mml& bifihop. 422; linfeated 
by liiclmer, ik.; 423 

Atan, River. kingdom of Hwieco includes 
bauein of, U9U 

Aylesbury,, Laken by Wen I Iriaiorj *, duu 
Azerb&idjaii. de vLuitatcdi by (Thing hi a Khan. 

m 

Azov. Sen of (Labe MerotiiJ, 204 *q. 

Baal, priestB of r court ekrgy compared to. 
493 

Babylae, St. Biahop of Antioch, Lie hones 
removed by Julian, 31 
Babylon. Kin^ of. lSV^ Hammurabi 
Baoobna. Julian roviveo worship of h 137; 

117 

Bactria, climate uf, 32G 
Bacuricu. leader of tbe Go tbs, slain. 247 1 
269 

Baden, early inhabitant!) of, 291 
Badotdcus, Mona, aiega of. S8S 
Buatiea, Bilinyi acUlcd ul, 9? 5, 304; Gothi 
bold. 267; Avdiogiun Vandak retreat to r 
305; raJOfetrd for Iknua by Wall a a, 404; 
408 r 409 ; conquered by Reehior, 413 
BavtbBii, Teutonia tribe, 166 
Bagaudac. inriUtrcCtkn of, suppressed by 
MasituiaU, 207; bold the Western Alpe, 
2fl7; in Bpiih. 281, 421; aodal war or. 
in; 415 

Bagmi-an [ Vngoba ntn), Romans vlstoricua 
at, 226 

BaMp-Hclaji^rijT, 263 

Bahrain (Wnrabnu^j IV, Kin^ of p«ni^ 
240 note 

Bahracn (Warahran) V p fting oF Fereiiv 
persecino* Christiana, A04 ; al war With 
Heine, i6_ 


Baijncip liibo of Snobi r 197 
Bainobatides. tribnae, difimineed, 66 
Baku h Htmn at. SUL 

Balehobandea, tribune, treachery of, 293 
Balearic Jflk-a, infested by Vandale* 60S I 
ceiloil by treaty to the Vandalij 611; 
Vandal m\n in 3 329 

Balkan HtA Jfi; 130+ bnrbari&QJ 

in. 204, 3O0p 263 aq.; (+otktc cclometa in, 
230; fhwdorialn. 469. 474 
Balkan penlnrahi, the, raagnBof ibeCautictl 
of Sardien for. H9; ramftnLfied nomadi 
in. 668; kPKne^i? oF p 546; 54& 

BftUt. Alark; belong to famity of T 257 
Baltia Sea, earliest home of the Teutons 
near the, 183, 138, 1981 Gotha nai^rale 
to. 202 : early (krmnue tribes net tied by, 
292, 384; E nthuniane sett Led by h 452 
B&mbn flushes, chief nettlem^at m Lkmlciafi 
kingdom, ;s31 

Banal, Talfali ocenpy tbc, 296 
Barbatio. ConnL of the guard, 68; Fail A to 
help Julian, 6? sq., 209; difiblll^as 
Vilen tinian+ 21B 
Barbury Camp. Str Bi'ranbui^ 

Barcelona, ThcodofiLufl, (ton til Ataulf. born 
at T 278, 493 

Damabae, St, dificorerj of the body of, 176 
Baonmasi, Biahop nf Nieibifi d at the Itobb-r 
Conncil+ 505 ; pnpiil of Ibaa, oil ; worbi 
ttKamst Manophyiiiteg, 515; made bbhop, 
518 

Barrimoica, txibnne, defeated at 

m 

BafiimltiH, BtT^r. 8<t Botsento 
Hiutfrf, OoutMlM At, 85 5 87; Julian nt, 
74 *q,; 229 

^t, Biahrip nf Cac^^renin Cappadoc[a h 
118; overawes VahmH, 139; character of, 
139; province of. rednted by Valene, 168, 
692; Cancnj ofp 181 ; end Greek mutin- 
ehiffrri, 52? -ip; Ilib raonaalm synli.m 
described. 526 -qq. r 59&; his Uul-.* trani- 
hitifd by Undone, 1^35; 588 ^ ednoAtion, 
570 ; Plalonsem o t t 678; ellcd, S82, 581 
Boeilina, mother of J ulian „ 22, €3 
BaailUcun, brother of iba Empreeq Yerlna, 
mifiimmaj^ea expedition against the Van- 
dale, 31D Jlo, 426, 470 j reTolt ofp 
420, 432, 437; eommande in Thiaco, 47(4 
Emperor, 435,473, 518 i dight and death ¥ 
473; 5lB; and the Monophyiitea r 515; 
Encyclical of, Jh, 

Bajiliscni (great-nephew of above), eon of 
Artuiktu-, to be niadf Caesar. 473; bishop 
ol CjxicUjp 474 

badilius. proolortan praefocl and palnciim, 
and the papal citation, J 30 
Btuoa, Quwn of the Thunngiana, marrica 
Childeric, 298 

Baeintli, King of the Thuringiane, 908 
Basque*,, the. ipeech of, 548 
BavHAEiUH., brotber-indaw ol Constantine. 
6eq. e 18,22 

Biulamau, Teutonia tribe + early gelliuEien is 
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of, 18E n 198; an ii Philip of Maceiiori. 190; 
flUuk Bomuis, 203, 205 - defeated by 
Goths, 205; under Atiila, 301 
Bitaii, the land of, fO ; troops summoned 
from Gaul, 72 ; sent to Bniib, 223 7 
tribes do tomato to Honoriu?, 260 
Bash \ Aqua* Balia), founded, 371 7 Roman 
road^ through t 376 ; periib-.^ in EdftLiah 
invAiiohj 381 ; taken by Weal Sauna. 

nqi) 

Bttiri. 196 
BatUM, 81, 483 
Bittern, 611 

B*TWm1ilp part of Alexandria, Anns u» parish 
pxie&t of, ISO 

to, Ronton fifheer,, sent against Goths, 
237, 253 ; Ei'CiircB Alpine passes t 

MiiiiDUSt aqq.; hia daughter marries 
ArtOiiiup, 2GO, 458 
Bavaria, 3»S3 aoCe 
Eivav, 207 

BaxAS, Ataulf fails lo take, 403 
Budcanfoid (peril a § ? Bedford), El^hl between 
IVeat Saxon* ami BritojiH at, 900 
Bdnljrki, Gothic repnwiitatm of Tbco- 
dorie at Boiftart Syuod* 450 
Bodt, the Venerable, Ecclesiastical History 
of, cited. 363 SMJ,, B87 P SflO eqft* 

Bedford, 320 
Rodfordjihire, 369 _ 

hi-.lQuina, abstoin ions ness of the,. 3ll 
Rebni^a in Ejrrpt, pinna rahe found afi R 663, 
612 

Bclgafr, British trite, 373 
Bel^-ita, loBan'H rule in. 70 1 Admit aci in, 
193; iflvnded by Hans, ■Sec; (Prima) 
Ukutllid by Burgundians, 411 
BelgLimSt Kelts m, iflti 
Belgrade {SiURidnQnra 1 , taken by Elina, 
363; 364- recovered by Theudorta, 471 
Beli** (Heleeha), the, 32 
Beiisarius, 1; expedition ajraLtiflt the Van¬ 
dals. 315. 413 : invasion ol Italy, 571 
Boned Let, Bt, imitates mOUfttdlo nils of 
PnchoniEEiB, 523; ad opt 4 tnonastie prin- 
cipErs of Basil, 62H- 563: pravalenaa of 
Ru la of, 334 nq.; wh y^ra, 530; at 
Monti? CMiiftO, 637; death, ib-\ details 
of hi* Rule. 537 M* 

Bcnii Ofttort, taken by Went Saxonx, 31M1 
fit air ul/ p scene laid In Uenmark and Sw rdiin* 
386 ' 

Beranbnrp (Barbary Camp ueat 9-wifidoc], 
battle of, 383 

Berhta (IkctbiJ, marrin# Astbelterht of 
EeuI, 391 

Berlin Museum, relic from the eataocmlw 
at. €KPl uq. ■ ivories at, 604 
Bern i da, kingdom o f, 389 *<p; early history 
Of, 321 

Bacon (AngOfta Tnliaa), Roman* defeated 

at, 204 

Bernes, LkOknIus at, 7; Julian at, lit){ 
Saturn Imw al n 533; Goths at, 234 
Berytm* linen trade ok £48 


BesftftCfln H Julian at, 74 
Bessarabia, 357 

Bath Abbe, Neuman monutuy, 657 
Bethlehem. fit Jerome at, 639, 574; ebnrsh 
built at r 603 sq + 

Bey rout, S3 3 Law School a|» 89 
Bezabdt), lortrefla on the Tigris, captured by 
Persians, 74 
Bicester, 37M 

Bilimer, brings troupe to help of Anthemius, 
defeated, it. 

Einusea, a F«. rniun noble,occupies Nlaitta, 65 
Blums (BingitimL refortifled by Julian, 70, 

SUM 

BiriniEighiLtD, modern site 00 Unman road, 

376 

B irn b:\uns Format, route of Alarw by ihg> 
264 

Bithynia, 13, 60, 130; coast of, mr^cd, 
264; 2 IS, 220; Vnlann in, 220; won for 
Procopius* 221; 4771 family of Longinus 
in, 480; rtndqdbaq of iniiMUii in, 486 
Black Forest, the. 7o 

BSaek Sea, the (EuxincJ, 16 «q,; Kelt* tut, 
186; tsalons eo, 199: Goth* on, 202 ^\q _.; 
206 h 214; Trojans erfrfia r ^S3i AtoiH m 
north waet ok Ml 

Bieda, brother of Attila, 360; mnrdered, 
414 

Blommyor , raids of, 46S P 480; capture 
Se? tonus, 5412 

of Vkritt. the, poem by BusticuS 
Hi‘Jpi-li ■;■=!. 449 
Boadloea. Rtt Bouuicc* 

Bodleian Collection, tToiy in, liO* 
B6bmur^Wald t the, 135 >'V\- 
BoeotLa. barbarian hordes in, 2G5; invaded 
by Alarm, 261, 457 

Boethius, Anicius Manlius Sc v^rin u i!* 
eieUlited, 444; tfrUin^n of, 448 oq., 384, 
686; Tnnifatr Add 1 iV CffllaefofiTTiK of, 
InipHaoDedp. und put to dgath, ■&., 
569; Neopldtoniim ok 579 
Bohemia, 185; Uennanie peoples imqh. 
122; Marcomarinj in^ 189 p 195 nq-; Boii 
in, 197 

tlohuFla]] in Sweden T rockiearriiigB hi, Ii87 
Boii, iItevu bade the Teutuna, 192: leans 
Bohemia, 125; 196 sq. 

Bokhara, slave-market* of, 349corrupt 
administration uf, 352 
BulgaiO, BolgherE, names fthuwidg B algaHui 
occupation, 35d 

Bulepna, Bouoriui al, 268; Sliltcbo at, 
263; 273 

Bulu'na, Lake ok A maia* uotha imprUoiied 
nil isisikd in, 464 aq. 

Bon, Cape (Fpimontorimn Murcnrii), fleet 
uf Basiltscn* destroyed under, 311 
Bona. 4>V* Hsppo Batins * 

BdkiifMe, 131* missionary l® Germany, 
S41 »q. 

Bouiface l, Bxabnp of Home, clecEun of, 
166; 180 

Bonifaet!, Onunl of Africa, duputee wi th the 
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Imperial CroTcnnnenl„ B0&; bold* Mar- 
HiUca Beloit Ataulf**C0; rivalry with 
Cutuxns. 404; slight W Alri tik ¥ ifr. i 
opposes John and AAtiqii 407; made 
oonnt, 408; itibell, fA.Z makes [rtaty 
with Roman Government, 400; defeated 
by Vandals, 409 eq T ; recalled, 410; 
struggle with A5tiuf p Ik; dealt p ik ; 418 
Boniface* cdHi legate of Fop* Leo ii 
Cq-uneil of CSjfilwdciB, 508 
Bonifaciiii. nmdeMlMrim, and Augustine. 
5^8 

1km Lfaciu J. See ^oiiico 
Bonn (Banna}* reTonified by Julian r 208$ 
a principal oily of the Ripnarmn Franks^ 
800 

Bommin (on tfra Danube) r Julian at, 75 
Bononia (G&nJJ. 4f« Boulogne 
tfoofe of C/w Gncrrwrt, of Thomas of MaVg*, 
account tif Ntisloriarj monan ury, &27 
Boraui, in Blmi Son region* 203 sq. 
Border*, % 174, Vandal a a; h 268$ taken 
by Atauif. 277. 401; Eurtc at* 266; 
L;i,m jpridiue at, 209; b11rnt r 403 ; titsd- 
quartern of Vintgolkip 403, 4M ; 008 
Borgitedterfddp cemetery it h 383 
Iknguadarhnlmr, 163 
Bonni-iii, itanuianianR Lcl, 330 
Bos|i-gru 4 p 3, 18. 16 141 - Ileruli on 

tbo F 205; Goth & on tluf. 232; 493 
Bofitm or Bosra, JuliAQ f l lulter to ptm-ple &f + 
80; difiEODBEob in church of, 490 
Botbcriebi captain cf Lhe garrison ftl 
TbeSJuMonica, murdered by the populace* 
344* 237 

Baudice* (Boodiceaf, revolt ■ >f- 371 
Boulogne {fiesEoximiucu or B&nonin]!, 6, 58 : 
Theodosius saihfroEn, 228; Early Man«- 
tiuti with Britain, 270. 377 
Eouiges, Bretons in, 283 
Brabant, Keltic name* In. 188; 227 
Braga, Bishops of. Su frucmoHua, Martin 
UyfjtLto, Valenlinian at. 229; Vaionlinian 
II ducted at h 23 l t 242 
Bremen, 1SS 

Bnrnnor Pua p Alaric in the, 2^ 

Brennus* and the linlllii of the Aliia. 67fl 
Breacia coffer > soulpturca of. 881 
Bretons, attacked in Bonrgea by Euric, 283; 

in north-we*t (ratal. 413 
BmiimrtUM Ahtrictenun- #«s Atr ik™™ 
lireruit-iP CdftOtttiH, of Feirandue of Car- 
161 

BriiranteS, BritUb tribe, 373 
Brigb tbattipton in Oifardahire, amhJteo- 
logtcaL dlKOVOriea at, 388 
BrisLg&Ti, tribe of the Akmanui, 200 
Britain. 2 ; under Constantine, 3 s «nd« 
bislmps to Council of Arles, 12; not 
re pi* rented at Council of Nic&uO, 13; 61 ; 
awarded to Cotas Lant i □ e Up 36; piWH to 
CaoilMuip 66; supplies com for H o m a n 
army, 69 sq.; 8&; wortbip uf Ini* m t 80; 

in* 186, 388; Cantu si a* is* 287; 
coast dtlvnce of, 208$ Valantmlan in. 


518; Theodosius in. 223 sq t ; mliKnm- 
m*mi in, £27 ; £28 ; Mstittlup pro dalm ed 
emperor in, £38. 258 ; ConAtiUtine w<* 
claimed emperor in, J JG7 ; rislug of Kelts 
ln p £5,; ItamauH in, CL. mi (*) pojiin; 
eeolopcal formatien, 367; Jnl™ C*™ 
in, 308; Agrieoli ta. ibr, EoUianiflatioci 
Of, 3$8 Hjq.; uM of Latin lalagnagfl in* 
375 ; [toman road* in, 37* S commnnica- 
tion with the Contin«nt l 377; eTports 
eom fc 373; Borne ceases to so^em, &** 
413; Englbkb infME&n ofp 160 sqq*; 393; 
452; early fiburH found in, 687; early 
Christian art in, 613 aq. 

British Mnneti nt, ppEeameus of early Chris-- 
tlan art at, 601 612 

Britotafififi, l&o 

Britons, 370; idopl Latin lafigUftfio and 
dress, 371; ro*Js of. 376; left without 
Rj-.mnn help, 379; resist the English, 1580, 
383, 3B8; to the hills, 381; 385; 

problematic fft(£ ot, 387; Ituttki of. 
agakut Entflish. 388 sq.; mafiracre of, at 
Chester, 381 

Brittany, ptc-lhuuan nu»tum* of, G46 
Bronze Age, Teutons sn ths, 183 sqq. 
Brncterip tritw of Bipuariufi Franks, 3 ; 
loeatlod of lbc p 198 ; under ConfliaEtiEae., 
2081 terrorist by Arb«.>;aftt, 246, 259; 
295, 299; under Attila, 361 
Bnnmath. taken by the Aleutmonii 66 : 68 
Birtw, feettTftl of then rioll fti, 484; ab<^ 
liibedi it, 

Buoinuhantes. tribe of ths Alemauni, 200 
Boy king bam shim, Homan rillas in. 97&; 

and the West Ba^oost 390 
Bujnk-Berhent, Fans of, army of Friiigem 
In* m 

Bnltorina, 357 

Bulgarian h (Bnlgtnh the, 18 i invanicin of 
K^irope by, 319; 357; invade I taly, 33S; 
359; appear U-voni Danube. 472 ; oppose 
Theoderio, 477 aq^; mid Thrace and 
f Ilyrir.nTii. 463; support Vital ianns. 465 sq, 
Bnrgianc^ + location of tho. 1B9 
Bcugnudiaufl (Burpnnda, Banumiif, Bur- 
ipindionus), location of. 166, 198; ^faiE- 
mian p SCAtupftignogaiiisL.£97; Vali-titinian 
negotiate* with, 224; 266 sq.: in army of 
JovInUSp 275, 461 s 281; diiturbauet:* 
among, 282; dslsated by Gotbfl, 284$ 
allied with Franks* 286; 307; twkoow. 
hjdge ^[ajomn, 699; under AtUla, 981: 
in B F afdAere p 386; tnvuion of (laid by, 
400 ^q K ; defta^l, 411; rotnnatU Siettle in 
Savoy, 411* 413; in Liguria, 439. 445; at 
war with Fronts. 4S2 
Burgundloikeri^ Stt Burgundians 
Burgundy, Chattuajii probably settled in, 

m 

Burl, teutonic tribe, location of the, 196 r 
199; invade Roman provinces. 199 
Bounty (Bnaen t us]. Bivgjr. hurial-pEaco of 
Aiftrie, 274, 199 
SybiuPp timn trade of, 648 *q. 
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Bywtna* assigned ta VamLib,. 3flT, 413; 

Moors ditfeat Vandals in* 314 ; B16 
Ry^imEmm, tvptnred by Maiimia, 6; 
Lktnins at r 0; position of T 16 sqq.; at- 
tricked by Harnls, 205; 308; &0ti 
Magyara reach, S36; 412; 441; 437; 401. 
■V« Cons tantinopEc, Empire (the EiinLrjru) 

Cehillona. Sac CkaEon-sur-Saflbe 
Cttbiri, lempLe of the, 66S 
CabyLe, En’tiggrtL ai p 210, 234 
Cadiz, HS 

CaacilLan, Bishop of Cartbttge, i2 r 149, 10a 
C&cpio* g. ScrYilion, piecortaul* defeated, 

m 

CaurleOB OH Utl (IfOft SiJnrmnJ, TLonrnn 
fortre&a fl-t i 362 
Caero&ti, Teutonic tribe, 188 
ClHjrweiit (Tn-nift Silurmn), found*!, 371; 
b*ft4qn*mrfl of BUnT^e, 372’ 373; re- 
nit* tof <--soft*ALion& ftt, 374 eq. 

Cataftl, J u L i iiM r 25 ; and the Ebufonefl, 188 ; 
cited, 1H--8 sqq.; in Gaul, 194, 19T K 368; 
in Bn Lain, 308; 371 ; I ECl 
Caeflftrea -.Maze^h in Cap^N\4acJa. rqle of 
Kii-il in, IBflj 281 i V mtfDU bdljadtf 
at r -106; Maroian at, 470 
Caesarea in Capsjftdoefc*, Bishops of. 

Basil, ThalasAjiifl 

CoGEftin in rnSeltine, Constantins nl, 74; 
Axiiifl retirctf to, 119 i EcoSesiasticai ini- 
portaneif of, 175; Creed of, 177; ukon 
hy JuHla^a. 474 ; trade m pttiflg fabric 
of, ft40; church bn ill ftt, H-LI 
C&pH&rca Ln Palestine, Riabops o£ Set 
Acacias, Enpcbiui 

Gaoaarmm, cbtirth, mnrdcr of Hypatia in* 
403; consecration of Timothy Aolurui 
in, 513 

Coesariua, mayiiUf ajficiorum, ofitoy of 
TheortoauLB to Antioch, 'Ml eq.; :rspiie 
pffivfi.'Ct, %T\£M to EaVB tbo GOltia, 

460 ; dcs-Oirtd mi imprisoned, 

Carearlti*, broths of Gregory of NftSSftdina, 
odnoation of, 570 

Gacflarinji of ArSee, mice of. for monks and 
nunig 636 

C^aan, syitcin of rula by* 137 
Cneseua. Liberia# holda, 443 
Cftiitcr by Nortieb jVenU Icenc-rum), 
Romano-Eritiah town,. 373; Roman [Vaii 
through, '476 

Calabria,. attacked by Vandals, 412 ; plan- 
derod by deed of An aperitif*. 451 
Cafarii, RMbop of. Sat Lucifer 
Caledonia, 3 

Caligula, Emperor, and Britain. 309 
Caliphate of Cordova, the, 409 
Cftlkva Alrubatnm. Stt Sileln'Htor 
Cilliniaum {CaUInlcaBji (Ar-Rfikknh Julian 
reftohes, 82 j ptmilhtm^l of monka at* 
'249 ; nkirmi-.li at* 4-83 
Cfllocenn^ prcteiJ^r, 19 
Cftmbrai* taken by Clodion, 297 S Ragnafikutf 
KiBP* *tp 299 


Cambriafi Annals, ibo* ctlsd* 338 
Cambridge, iLonsftn roftd tbron^b., 370 
Ca:n|iftnLft r 3fid, 434 

Caittpi Randii, Cimbri defeated on, 193 

Campoa «(^D4 of mnrdBrof YaJen- 

liarnn 111, 419 

Campos Vocladenalir 5** YoctgW 
CftPinlodcincttt]. Stt Colobe^bir 
CanclLtianuBp sonmt, imperial tinuraary at 
tbs Connfiil of Epbeffua, 500 aq. 
Candidianitff T general* tfapporta Yalen- 
tinian IU, 465 

Cannae^ battle of Hadrianople eompared t* R 
217 ; 576 

Canon Law* 170; development of, 17fU 
182; uidonan ooUoclion of, 1 ?&; «« 
Dtnuu 

^itiorcji of BnMbiUi* 533- 

CiSOpQB^ snonask-ry at, 524 

Cantabrian Mountains, AjdinRiimft fow tbo 
Sparea into, 34>5 

C anterbnry \J? U nmmmn Gan tLitnornm) h 
Romanfr-Brltlffb town, 373 s Roman road 
thron 376} perLHheB m E fl^l Lib inTaadan* 

331 

Canterbury, proyindB of. 175 

Ci nth, Entiah tribe ? 373 

C.i^'Hn, Mivrtla nm.Tht Nuptial*c/Mtrturf 

and PhitoUw ^ 572 

Cftpitol^ the, 16 

Cg&ftaJa, of Martin of Braga, 181 
Cftppailoeiai 29 f 4.3, 03. 99^ llO f 136; 
HtEongly Arian h Bid; ml* of 9t BaiiL in* 
138 Ki|.; 140 ■ dltiiV4 by Va.km«. H>3, 
60S; 212; BasiliMflfi and hi^ family be- 
fwtddl in, 473; far trade oi, 548 
Capan. Goths at, 273 

Car^calla* Etnpmr* 17.26 h 40 r 130; driven- 
baek the ALcmanns, ."JO 
Caracaila, Bfttha oh 012 
Caraws, Tottlonlo tribe, 188 
Caransiun tht Meuapian, acknowledged TO- 
pB^or in Britain* % 307, 377; mnrdered, 
377; tent againit Sa5tOO pimU*, 378 
Garbo* Vn. Papiridi, consiiJ* opposes ad- 
vanoe oE the Tsutoni, 192 
Carbonarian Fqnst (8Uvm Cftrfcflnaria), 
Roman victofy In* 243, 256 
Oftl&Om 476 

CardLff* aite of Roman fort, 870 
C«ktto, Tflftptifcr etih'furwp 244, 256 
Carinna, pctitiml, ffiTOe op GdeKHnfl to Vitfl- 
tianun. 485 

C&rlifllc, Roman Wall and road near, 377 
Carmarthen, UcEman T&ftd at, 377 
Carnarvon* Roman rOfed at, S7T 
Camuntu IB* ValeQlinim at, 229 
Carpathian Mts, 185* S90,199, 356 
Carpi, tribe in Daoia, 203 ; nidi of, 239 
Carpi! iii, son of Avtia*, Mat iuThostmie to 
AtliU. 3R2. 413 

Carpini. Piano* oit^d, 341 *q. p 550, 352 
Carrhfte, plundcrtii by Arabs t 481; remani 
fail to take , 489 

CftrUJAffe, OEntm of learning for North 
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Africa, 88; development of chmrrsh or¬ 
ganisation at F 1E0: prominence of church 
of f 173 f controversy with Raman church, 
179 ; Council of tSW}, 183 ; ettcntfos of 
ThcoJo^ms at h 238; takon by Vandala, 
anCHS. 412. 46* : centra of the Yandrtl power 
in Africa, fiQ7, 310; long vacant aw ftHed 
|48%30S; ec* filled (481J, 312; catbctw 
clergy ea^atled from, 320; title of Patri¬ 
arch borne W bishop of r 321 ; death of 
Etc radian ut r 402; Romans attempt to 
retake, 310,428; Council of (42&J, *98; 
Mcetin life early practised in r *31 
Carthage, Bishops of, Set I’ac-ciLian, Cy¬ 
prian* Deofntms, MEnnuiaB 
Garth agntia, principal town of the Altmi in 
■S f km Si. 934 j taken from the Romans, 30 d; 
Majorinn at, 399 

Cftfthlglticnde iCarLhagena, province}., 
Mmi Atfttfed ta p 97*. 304 ; Gotha I mid, 
2R7; eftnqsterod by SaeTee, =1,5 
Car:n. M. AurelillH, Emperor, 3 
OaspftTl. A '.Tyfflotii of. 11* 

Caspi im SttE, 215, 261, 323 F 8W T 328, _4£8 
CToadan fJbanXiSS CiiP-Lnnu-4, hi a life in 
Kitria, 622 - Coll&tuvju of, £25 ■ St Bene- 
diet ikn d, 528 ; fit Marseillcsi, 534 : writ» 
taps of. 535„ 598; and Pdajziua, 6B6 
CaeELannp, ^omtliaudcr in Mesopotamia, 
71 

Gaasi&nnri rofftumti*, Roman general, 

201 e-[|l 

Gaiaiodomfl t Mogpua Aurelia*, died, 482 4 
431, SS7, 441 fHi-, 444 ftqq.; and monaitio 
studies 598; h nil the study of Christian 
tttantttre, &70 

CastolJ nm Vtmitfi, fortifications repaired 
at K 4ift 

Goatinue. Roman giin&raL, defeated by Van^ 
duls in Spain, 905, 106; rivalry with 
Boniface, 406; made juwyiitrr mflftuin, 
*A; Funport* John, usurping Emperor, 
40T t exiled, 408 

Castor and FolltiXp Julian re vires wnrahip 
of. 107; games in honour of, 114 
Gortra Hereutll {Ih'iwdia) r Fortified by 
Jnlian, 73 

Gaevoi da, lender of the Sn«hl t 137 
Catacomb of St 590 

Catacomb of PrlodJli T Capo tin Graeco ta h 
509 

Cathi rioj, Bi-hop of the Crimean Boaponts, 
19 

Cai;+?riok Bridge, at Jmnctton of Roman 
read*, 577 

Catnlui, Quintal LoUHLBI* and tha Cimbri h 

103 

Can ra, in Spain, birthplace of Thocdratui t T 
14D _ 

Caucasia, devastated by Ghlngtlll Kktan, 
350 

CancjiElnn Galas, arrangements for defence 
of a 468, 4G9 P 481 

ClttEasq*, Ml*, 16, 242; Huns CTOifs, SGJ, 
365. 490 


Ceadwaha r ravages ihe of Wlghl, 389 
CrauJ. King nf Mercia, 390 
Ceawlin, King of \\\*Atx m victorioa of, 
SS9 

Cekr, m&fiiT/'r atjki&mm, dcfonH PerelHlia, 
462; negotiatpii p«^e, 489 L trlE» to ap¬ 
pease the mob. 485 

Celestine J, Bishop of Itom^ decretal tettera 
of. LS2 ; and tha Kaitorian COntroverajj 
437, 499; repmifinted at ConncLI of 
EpheEu* 509 

Cel3La T desert oorered with liunuits" ceUa^ 

522 

Celsn^ friend of LttOtan, 105 

Celtiberi. oppose advance of Urn CimbrL, 192 

Celts, Sft K^llS 

Cer.lic, ripntM Imilkdv of the kingdom of 
Weasea. 383 flq r , 380 
Cores, worship of, &3; 117 
C«Vi?nnefi Hts, 357, 372 

ChaiTooM, driven out of Gaul, 5G7 
CbaScedon, 17; tmmi of justice sits at^ 76; 
132- conona yF. 169 510 eq,; work 

of Council of, ITS ^ij,, 180; lacked bj 
Gotha, 204: bMltflrA by Yatena, 221 j 
417 H|>; K17 «iq.; Ruin pin- tried anil 
beheaded at, 459 ; tnealing of ArcodiuH 
and GfljnaH at K fVi,; Bisiliscua abrogates 
decree of, 473 :■ t78 ; fiTnod at. comleinnfl 
Chrysontom, 493 ; KaalotilU approves de- 
daiODi of Conncii <if p 508; orfmniHatmn 
and procedure tiF Council of + &08 5 olijec- 
ti0U5 to CaiK'Q lie in, 534) j.; n>nnltn of 
Council, 512 ; dcoraei oF Council, pro- 

mnlgatfld ta Anti«h^ 514 ; 515 ; mipport 
given to of ContLcII. SIG; 

517; authority SgaLti rcco^nisc-ii, 518; 
529 

Chalredan. Bishop of r ftee Maria 

CbateednnLaxLS, thie K aide with 1110 = 1 , 478 

dielike Anantasiy^, i^D 
Ohalcis m Hyria, 6®; inhabitant"; refuse to 
nrkftowk'ttre Leostius, 479 
Chalon-Bur-Saijnei fGllhillooa'i, Alimaani 
NucccsaM tU F 323 

ChdtoiiS ^nr-Mamo. deftfat uF the Alcmannl 

at, 209, 223 

Chamavip lodaltap of, 80, 108, 22c; known 
«4 Frau Ls, 261; pFj si 1 n pits scttlod in Omni, 
208; defeated by JsLliail, 209; temirUed 
by Arbogast, 2R3, 25ft 
dmtrtriff chief of the Satian Frants, 399 
Chanel 1 a, 85 

filiunlK'rilt, Frankish priflttj, 591 
Chimelto, Roman officer, iiata by AleEnanni. 

Cboriol, early ooltlcmcnta cif h I&5 
CharSeii the Great (Chariamignch I, 189, 
431. 541 

Clrarlee Cartel, 48 

Chazpeiflnn {Seiu-ponnal, barboriani de¬ 
feated at. 322 

Charrae, 72; Julian halta at, 81 
CbaLogais. the. 334 
CLaE.eA.uriH] 1 , 383 
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GhaEti, tribe of Franks ltnilidd of the T 16S; 
join the Ampfshroril, 259; disappeftwineg 
of ab distinct tribe, 292; 295; Hkiauhs 
derived from,, 800 

Ghaltuarii (Attmuiii, t tribe of IVanlta, loca- 
tian of the, 1H 8, 295 iq< 

Chancy on North Bc-u OOAift, I&3 + de¬ 
feated by Julian^ 295 ; disappearance of, 

292 

Chebe, Mongol guEicrah sareesjura of p $50 
CbedworEb, ChrL&tiin embktn at Homan 
villa at, oi 8 
Chckh*, 357 
Chepstow, 972 

ChorriB, robber atrcngbold, 470; Minns 
iinn tin nA 11£. 475 ; LuOntltlB OlLtl lUtid At, 

478; dismantled. 48C 
CLciwri, Greek ra»klio p 20 
ChBrnoftf-MiH, the, Konioiifl. dcfeAtftl Itr Huiih 
in, $63; Gethi in p 400 
ChcrtlECL, the MarcomAQnt, 1G&; loca¬ 

tion of, 100; nnder Com to tine, 206; 
diaippoUtoee of, 232 
Chester {CevoJ, Homan fortress at, 360; At 
junction of Homan ronda, 876 -q .; long 
b eld b v liritonn h 390; inas Bac re of EH tone 

*t, aoi 

Chwterftffd In EeHX, p0*4ibjy nite qt 
KoiuflnchErilieh tOwc > 373 
Chesterton (Dorobrivaa?) on the Nen a 
posnibly ulte cf lloimmu-BriliPb towth 
373 

Cheviot Hillip Agrieobi croBst-a,, 3fi8; Suv 
Chihkrfr, King of the Shhun Frank*, Is 
legend and history, 29&; defends the 
Empire again* l other barturiisii 299 s 
death, i*.; 300, 451 
CbiltCNEOnnm , in Sl+Mlifl, 

0Mli* p 53; tdfmala of, 828 j noffifli bvariuniF 
of, 323; 310,359; historian iaisriunariea 

In, 510 

Chi nghiz (Genghis) K]lAl ^ Mango! conqueror, 
customs in the time of, 336; wnqqesifl of, 
3r50 Eip ; A Uilrt cum pared to, 360 
ChirmitiHF, fortn (lliftncc with Pflfs U. 71 ft|. 
ChiiodoDiar, King of tliB ATrmaxmlp defeat* 
DeC^ntlm*. 05 j h defeated At Stra.v=bnrg p 
68 t 200 1 capinred. 69 

Choices, King erf Fend A, Intercedci for 
Greek philoxophore, 114 
Christianity, CotlflUflUne'tt adoption ef p 2, 
«■ tolerated by Gaterinfl h 3 eq. * by Liciniu» P 
4 Eqq,, by Mr rim in DazJk, 3 twUi became:* 
political pioblera, 4; peiwtfutod by ri'.nd^ 
tian, I, G, 20, flfi, by MulzalD lAaza, 
4 sq r ; and Nimmedia* rescript of* 
Ofld Milan, Edict of; in Britain, 12 P 
613 nq«; triumph Df } At Nitwa, 13; 
of nr paganism. Ch, IV pctw'si; and Art, 
Ch. ixt 

-- orgimisatian of, G, 56; growth and 

hlilorj of, Ch. n j&3tm 

- - P a aim BotiM [ChriatUn Chorch in), 

ami Chnrah, The 

CbiiatiuiK IP lha corporation of the, 11 8; 


ConBtimtine T e favours to, 7 \ bypoarisy of 
d^nmsnood. il; Jnhaji^ treatment cf p 
78 sqq.„ 102 184^ exoludrd from 

education, 10S: apaitsd by the TandAls, 
308 

CAfcnoprqptet of Enrebim, 583 
ChrywnthiM, pbilD&ophor + 64 
Cbry*itphius T couri annnch, attompte murder 
Of Attiln, 3d3, 4G7; influence At Conrt, 
466; miiirulo of, 467: put tn death, I&, t 
itnd the Patriarch FlafiMa, &04; and 
Entyebca. 505 ; degoided, 506 
CbrysopolLff, brittle of, 8 P !0 r 10 
CbryK-ston], St John f Blftbnp of Cnnistanti- 
nople ± cited p 19; togM by Libitniim, 116* 
570; 174; 170; htmsiliJefl of p 241; nbiuldu 
EnfjoplUrf, 45G; nppcm any ccmwardonti 
to AiiaUfl, 263; 460; eondemne Eudfiii*, 
461, 4G3; deposed, recnlled, CStpellcd, 
461 , 493; MPtrofir^ connected ■with, 
4S8 iqq.; charact^/. 4M1; his visiyuion of 
An in, 102; death, 464; 495; and the 
it^r? F 593 
Chu F Ki ver F 82[i 

Ctmrch 1 Thr F (i) RalAticmp witli the State; 
from Nero to Conitantinc, 4, 6 P 9; as 
eatabliuhtd at Nicaem 111; und^r th^ 
Inter Empire, 565 aqq.i 591 sq.; nndyr 
tbn Yieigothl, 290; under 'I'bticdorio. 
449 pqq, 

jii) 0^g*lli E iAtionof: 9.63; development 
Of. Ch, vt ; clime innate, 148 sqq^ 164 &q.; 
dioc^iwrB, lis^ w;q.; EpiBeopaN', 145 pq<j., 
alKtion tu h 152 H(p, ^qmUliy in, 167, 
metro platan, 168 fiq.» primacy, 169-75; 
mtincjJft,jprr Ccnneilj; pnabytery* 147 sup p 
155 (§qq. f 160 iq*; Eaci-rdntinm g 157 sip, 
161; pfljoch-iivl E-tergj. 156 &q.; preaching. 
161 Aqq. 

liltj Unity in - Constantine^ diftre- for. 
11, 14; Brought by Councils, 13 pi|,, i« 
Ci hi ii rila; bteathw in, Ch, XVU; COn trOvenry 
nf ChryeoBtom, 461, 189-94, pf Ncutoriun, 
49G-5G3, of the Mttaophjtalea, 503 Kig. p 
over the Henoticon, 515 m|q.; AngUtf- 
tine and doctrine* of ilje Church, 585- 
GO 

Hv) urul hmi* 1 ralatieni ; oducali n, 
570 sq. p And Uteraturp p 571 *qq .; society, 
603^7 

fr] and Art: Ch, SIX; in the cntncoml?n 1 
. r h = j9 *qq,; architecture of churcho-s, >009 
eqq.; in Britain, 613 W], 

S6f. nfiA ArianEhtn, Canon Law, Coptic 
Church, Danalipt*, NiMtorianf p etc. 
Church of 

S. Affncse, Home, plan of, 611 sq, 

B. ApollinArii Kuovo, Bavcnna, inaRaia 

in, 448 

the Apoitlea, CansLantinople, Matelui 
takjQ# rufagiP in, 476: bdil by Cotih ton- 
tins, 610 

the ApostlDB h Milan, built by St 

Ambrone. 610 

the AposlH Rome, founded n 159 
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Church of (nmr.J 

the Ajrornr40'ti, Jerusalem, 609 
S. Augustine. CanU-fbury, 541 
S r Graft!*. Rome, 60S 
S. CktniHi, Rome. 60S 
S. CoBtamxa, I'tomt, mcwaJca af t 602, 
612 sq .; 5N; plan of, 613 
3. Etiji] 11 -in[fL, Chatacdon, meeting of 
Arauliun and !■ nitta* in, 169: meeting of 
Comsat hold In, 308. 510 
Sr Iitiiftp CcOTBlanlLnople, Hiatus of 
Eodoaia eroded opposite. 161, <190 
S. John, Constantinople, GaIuai in, 460 
ft. John Eatomn, Rome, earMphagua 
in, 605; rAiiy date of Baptistery nf, 611 
Sr Maria della Botonda, Roms, built 
ft-t a mausoleum for Thsodoric, 448 
5- Marin in Trials wro, Roun\ founded, 
160 

& Mam Mahore. Rome, I59 n 613 
S, Murk, Ywuw, porphyiy autdptureB 

at, 602 

the Nativity. lerankn, 600 Hq. 

ES- Nasario uofl CdHO, ltawun*, the 
mausoleum of <HtIa Firwidia. 610 
8, Knstrio Omtide. Milan, 010 
S. Paul ^[itijidfl the Wftllf, Etome. early 
building, 611 

S r peter, Horne, Hulptared Columns 
602 - r earlj bdJldjng, 611 

SS. Peter and Paul. Canterbury. 541 
S. Pndcnfi, Romo, 60fi 
S. Pndemtlana. Rome, apodal moaal» 
of. 605. 612 

S. Sftbitm. Ramil, carfftd doors of, 

004 

the Holy Sflpukhr^ JrmEaliriD, 600 
S. S-r«j il i Ipk, Constant inopty, Eutrppiua 
takes refuge jo, 453; burnt, 461; A* par 
lakcR refuge Sft. 4V0; Vtjrina takes if:fug? 
in, 473 k BsudliMQS tnkse refuge in, ifc. 
fi, Theotias. 133 

Chunk, thf! madHVfft Md, 1’24 
Church of Beiiaomrn, cited, 163 

GibsJae, Constantino di'fc&tn LicLnms at, 7; 
armJ of ConfftftnLiua At, 01; G ration the 
stder at, 218 

Gicer^ M. TnlUqs, JorODiu admires prose 
Of, 116; 573 oq.; defends gladiatorial 
allows, 533 
Cilicia, 76, $8, 133 

Giifiberinn, leader of th^ Bu obi, 18&. 104 
CLmbri. migrations of, 183 sqq., 101 
migrate into Spain, 194, 202; defeated by 
the Romans, 133 

CUttbric peninsula (Denmark). 301, 204, 
383 

Ciraai^attft, defeated by Mongols, 356 
Circes; &m (EarkL&EyaJ, Cortr<Stt of, 82 
Circnii»fdlLun-«n p Dunatin fan a tics, 12 t 305 
ClreuoRster (Coriniuin), ttMiDtf of Hainan 
tfarriioei at, 350- 373; rr^ifttn of tiiCara- 
lions at, 374 x Roman mail through, 376; 
taken by We*t guano, 300 ; glass moaaia 
found at, 812 


Cilia (Constantins). basiled by Yandih. 

906; Christian house of ft^rmbJy si. 002 
Cirtan Nmnidia, retain £*4 in the Roman 
Empire, 907 

CiUmus, Benedictine abbey of, 507 
Girilia, appointed pro-praefccl in Britain, 
223 

C]uudia 1 mother of Constantins, 2 
Cifludiao. poet, riled, 37, 073, 572; 116; 

Her apaijul Hikla of, 264; 575 eq. 
daudiopolis r taken by Diogenes, 430 
ClnudinB I (Tib, Claudini Rrasns Nero 
Germ aniens). Emperor. 3C0 P 871 
GlandinsII (M,Anrelins Claudios, sumomed 
Gothic ns). Emperor. 2; 6; and the Gotha , 
204 tH]. ; defeats the barhariikofl, 20B, 210 
Clement, Bishop of ltomo, cited. 144 sq. ; 

church named after, 150; 169 
demon L of Aleion :i ria , 164 
Ciunnonh withstanils barbarian attack. 283. 
427 

Clermont, Bishop at Set Sidonins Apol- 
tin oris 

Clcve^ eoontry of the Chattnarii. 205 
Ctc-dion tGLagio, CLojoh King of the kalian 
FntLL'kf, successes of, 207 ; 20b sqq. 
C!ogio r CLojc. Ctodion 
CLondk'ua, leader of Ike Bastdmae, 101 
CLoris, King of the Franks. 1 ; ccn-versLo n 
of, SS5; iLeTi -at? an d kills Ala no 11, 2rJG ; 
291; hirth of, 298; conquers (iaol, 200; 
doetrojB ItipuariiLEi kingdoni T 2tO0; over- 
throw* Byngriue. ■i'5; 430; attacks Ate- 
jnahEii. 451; defeat rd forces under son 
of. 452; nuibitiolfy consul. 484 
Chmiy, Bi-noiUeiifle abbey of, 53T 
Ciyiin, Firlh of. and Wall of Pius. 360 
GobknSp Julian al + 66 
Codea JtiHtintanEia, 553. 560 
Codes SnimiaHiarius, of p&ti* in. 522 

Codesc Theodofliami", 52. 230; 392. 307.309, 
■16;'. 566. 53i3, 651; accepted by the 
Wos tiirn Em pins, 412 oad nefa 
Ooflkltiui. follower *_if FoEagius. Istter of 
Ji^Htorine l*, 106 

OcK l l^Nyna> prorince of Bishop of AntEoob, 
171 

OocliAn Hitl. the Benodiotine monastery 
Hsmbliehnd on , 541 

Ctdghetiar (Camnkkiundm). Roman setile- 
numt at, 370 sqq.; Roman road through. 
376; eoEumnDbaliou with the Rhino, & 7? 
Crdrlis". Stt T-aiLOft 
Cpfkfiaiw, of Cawflian. cRad. 525 
Col roar. >»mp of Conritaiitine ai, 4 ; 210, 
234, 252; ut afio Borbarg 
Cologne. Mogncntias in, 65; captured hy 
Franks, 05 sq. s recorerod by Julian, 66, 
300; Vakrian at, 201; 206; Valeulintan 
at. 223; ihreateuad by Franks, 243,250; 
Arbogast at, 230; 397 ; taken by Franks, 
200; produolion of glow at, 607 
Cologne, Bishop oL ^rr Euphrates 
Cokuhrarluv. Mom*, Aotiun victorious at, 
411 
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Columbia 3*. Life of, died, fl91; mo&M«ry 
or, 533 

Golumbonns. St, faun eta Iriah can nasterieB, 
53 $: Kata at, 633 
Colambufl, Christopher, 368 
Coin meUa. writer on agriculture* cited, 567., 
669 

Couwafary on ike Dream af Seipio t of 
Mvcobiafi, S72 

ComiuoduB, Ll AllrdlU*, Emperor* 27, S3; 

weak ccoeeiHiaiie of, 2 W 
Camneaiu, RauiO 0?, 13 
Condi iabutuffi , rival council held at EphBffUl 
by John of Awtioflb. 501 
CcBimrdi'o Ceamam nf Crefloonltts, 181 
Coudat, faiJiGtw raciLEHlery of* 531 
Co m3 nisi, Tectonic tribe, 1§3 
Ctmfmian* of Bt AapTEstim?, 579, -50$ 

Canon* laauTian soldier* becotnoH bishop 
of Acuuaa* 47» 5 join* inaurj^nts, 480 \ 

4 ,-ii th, 1 '6* 

CoaftLanc^ Lake of* 65; 75; 193* 134; 

lieatiinflel loafctad fitar, 232 
CouaLans, Emperor, *oel of Constantine the 
Great, 251: Wn- emperor, ,66 5 55: 
Tictonoas OTH Constantine H, 53; mur¬ 
dered, 59: 00 . 03 : 128: npudl a 
general council. 129; 130; in Britain* 

37 a 

Constant, Ann of Constantino the usurper, 
HUOMfijfal in the Fjcactf^ 267 ; made 
044&PRW by bis father,, 271; ^di r 274 
Coneiaps, ltaman general. tent by Attains 
lo Africa, 272 

Constantin in Cyprus, Bishop of. See 

Epiptumu 

Constanikp fikieF of Corutarjimo, tunrrjnfio 
of, 6 d 23; picada for Liclninn* 6; 15 
CoSAUntia, daughter of CoustuhtiUB IE, and 
229: narrowly encapw eaptnra 
by barbarians* 229 
Conelantianu*, tribune* 82 
Cota Mlauli un- in HAdpotUl lo. 4815 AreO- 
bludu* fliK-s Ed, 483 

Cuustanlina \ Constantin)* daughter of Con¬ 
st an tine the Great, 93, 50; mattiee 
OiLlluEj 09; diameter, 03 ; death* 65 
Constantine, IdGUH of, 23 W).* 60 si|. k 03, 
229 sq. 

Constantine 1 (Flavius Valerius Gonttaa- 
llnun), E m pa t or, Ch, I passim; birth and 
early yarn. 3; recognEaed as Caesar, a; 
defeati MiXCnliua. 4 ; yiaiOEi SMB by h A. J 
peraecuki heretics, fit trimnphol arnh 
of, lb.: makes war od Liriiims, 7 sq. 5 hii 
attitude towardsChristianity, 9 sqq. T 555 ; 
eoia* and laws of t & sq?., 59 iq. ; add 
the Council at KlcAvn, 13 U® sq'M 
eucntei his wile and "OB, IS ; etaar&clur, 
21; divides tbo Empire, 22; death, 19, 
IS, 23 ; 24* 35 nq., 30 #qq r| 4ft; and the 
army, 45 cqq,f 4d, 50, 55 eq.> 07, 87, 69, 
06, 130 s banishes Attumuius to Gaul* 
138; Golden Church «al* ai Antioch* 139; 
Tateirtinha carriet on work of, 1&7; 140 i 


greets churches m Home, KB; church 
organisation under, 16o ; 158, 179, 174* 
176, 179; rule of, in Gaul and Britain, 
206; and the Gotha, HO *q,; wall of, 
4S0 : 466 : 47L 4&4.480, 520, 543; trade 
tagUktiODDh Ml, &54 eqq.; edtoil nndnr, 
55®, 500: B65, 568 sq.; La»i of, ugainst 
ma^ie r 5S0 \ bapttam of* 580 ; 590 j and 
priviiegra of Chri^itn Church, 591; 
alleviatna idav«ry f 503 ; and gladiatorial 
ahowa, 594; and tnatUKRl of women, 
506; 597 i ndorn n the oacred plant s at 
Jemsotam, 690 wq* 1 cbnrehea built by, 
510 «q. 

Constantino II, Emperor, son of OonftAfl- 
tlne the Great, 7; defeats the Gotba p 
1®, 911; 23; be^ome^ emperor, &5; 60: 
defeated and killed, 55: and Athanajiitu* 
128, 132 

GonatautiDB VL|, torphyrugcmiui+EEapercir 
of the East, cited. 29, 240 

Guujtantine, usurper, prcrfdfllmed b*mpcjor 
in Britain „ 257 p 39(1: ^ilvaneei thraugb 
Gaul Ld Spain, 2C7, 409, 161: at Arina, 
268 hq.j 491: r«ognLkwjj by Hunmina, 
271; pmdiiflfl help to Effmirian, 372; 
napEtuIatCA to CDiiBlanlius. 275, 491 [ 
death* 27-5 

Cunatantinc*, count of Armenia, trcwlchefy 
of, 481 tq T ; returns tn Ramon llkgiifiH, 

482 

Co&Ht*uttne, ppaefect tif C^pi h e rvttli ciopte^ 
rebuilds city walls, 467 ; and EYminn 
mmplainU* 460 

Cen^t!intini , > pmefLe-t of Constant muple,, 
48-1 

Ccmbtadtine [town)* S*t Cirta 

CohstantinDpta, 16: impartunce of, 16 *qq r ; 
37, 33, 40 nqq.* 65; 58* Fk3 sq.; Jull-nh 
tfitlem, 77* 109: 86; 99; Council of (381h 
122, 126, 141, 109 t 176, 487; *tttn {30O}< 

125 sq,. 133; AihanaiiuK at* 108 ; «s- 
damnatfaui of Aetina At, 137; mission of 
Gregory of NaiiadauMo, 140; TlujodMini 
makes triiimphal entry into, i'*., 157,254; 
Council iff (451), 109. 4S7 sq. ; precedence 
of bijhop, 160> 171 sq.p 4tt7 : 174. 176; 
eztmti of approved* 177* uG9; Code of the 
Council of, no aq-: 181: Yaletii nt, 316; 
Videntinitus chooses a c^-emjMjrwir at, 218 ; 
Ffoeopiua si, 228; VoUmih at, 235,234, 
986; Alhananch buried viith royal 
honours at, 237 ; 258; Ber«ian emha^y 
at* 240; Flariotial* 241 »q r ; Theodosiui 
returns to* 245 ; 246 aq.; 258 ; allaek of 
Guthj an, 251 Hq,; Eriwulf killed by 
Fravitta ai p 355 ; Virlgolhs march on„ 
20Op 456 ; 362; m&i*acre at the Goths in T 
263, 460; 368; rmhofi^y of Edeao to, 861; 
363; growing impurtancp ai Senate at. 
B9G ; 537 ; Ptaridin haniahed to, 496 ; 
Valcdtimau III at,, 407 s aenda help to 
BonifbC#, 410; -414; Hundria haniBhed 
Ld* 415; 421; marriage of Ploeidia al d 
434 ; %m«* dii™ from, 420. 432 sq.. 
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436; Tteodflrio in ytin Lh fit, 437 kj, ; 
embassies of Featns and Fauslon Niger to, 
410; 453; Embassy of Thwdodo aE r 154 ; 
466,457,4 r>l# - destruction of Scouto-bouag 
and cbtirdi ert St Sophia id, 14]I , cumr 
lllpl^ly Tenr^aiiiflCd P 462; Outer wall built. 
Ur, \ 464; Gulden Gate erected ut, 466; 
unfranity fouuM it, tB.; mnirii^ of 
Yafentifliaa Ill Hi, 466; Injured by 
earthquake. 407, 470; 468; Gob&zm of 
Lar.se* at, 469 ; defended by iflanriana, 
467. 470 iMl.j BA'ili&ms id, 473; patri¬ 
archal abolished by Baeiliscud, 173 * 
474 ; threatened by Thcodorie, 477; riot 
in, 470; mix!# exhibited in, 180; wall 
built to deft: ltd, 463; Yitalinntti cuiidiua 
on 1 485: religious riot-* in, 4S4 eqq.; 
Cbtyiofctom at, 461, 481 sqq. ; missiuu 
of Epiph&ftKiif At, 402; W«Kktm deputa- 
tioD to p 404 i and Nestorimuetn. 427 aqq. j 
Bjwd at, 450 b 608 \ 606; and Pope Leo r 
607 ; important given to wv by Council 
of Ch*ta.*lon r 610 iwj.; Eiihup Jurcmd 
fluM 10, 512; AfwnwrtiH in, 610; ki^cli 
with we of Rome, ib .; cmbassiM of 
&impUciua to, 617; reunion with Rome, 
olh -.\.; Idonuiticiadi in h 527, 680 ; n uqs 
in, 631 ; com-eopply of, 516, 650; 675; 
Importune® Of #*** Of, 600; 601 eq.; 
ranwdi nf ancient sculp ture at. 602; 
Constantine'* ehurehee *i p 010 
ConsiiDtinnpltt, Biibpe &E. £>* A Corfu, 
Anatolins, Aiisocins. Athens. Chry&Qat&fli, 
Di-niyphilds, Euduiluti, Euphemius, Ku. 
■ebldi.Gfitinadiltit, Gregory of Nazulozoi, 
Maloti Li!* n Maxim inn, NectarldE, Nea- 
tariiui, Pructu*. Sfeinxtiu, TLtootbuafl 
Constantin* | t CbloruMp Em^oiur, par-ant- 
ago, 2; ii.■ b.Ui + 3; 8. 10; in Gaul uni 
Britain, 307; «U»lia4 Mlecttu, 377 
CuditikiLtini If. Emperor, *&li of Cflnstnnline 
the Great,, 22; CL V£l pnfWm ; becomes 
Ompcrur. 55; 66; (joe* U>*nt with Ferula, 
67 bq, - 50 *q.; defeat* MagdudLiiin. 61 : 
62; executes Galina. 63; tfUfipctlii Julian, 
64 - mambas igaimit tb* Akfninni, 06; 
66; idHila Borne, 67; ockahutoeacnpolgtu 
dd the Dandle, 71; dloavow* Julian, 7# i 
death, 70, 164; character, 76 aq, ; 78; 
81; 07 sqq, ; intrigues at court of, 125; 
126 ;, and the AriaiL roEitmvfi-rty, 126 i^q,, 
616; 135 p 137, 130. 147, 166; incites Tm 
km* against H*gn«ntinc, fflA; 809; pru- 
licit mai^ 212 sq,; 218, 221, 618, 564 ; 
pe'WtutEfl magicbnB, 681 
Constantins, punaral of Honoriua, 274; 
overcome* CnnHtBntLfiE the LiELirjwr. '-75 h 
401; antna to marry Plaaiiiia, 277; 
Jhaiaa a treaty with the GoLlui r 278 ; 304, 
897 ; death, 388; patriciale of, 308; 400 
Wfi ; dialer fl war on Alanlf, 408; moiriefl 
Fl fAd ilp 46-|; fisukft YisigwtJbi In Gan^ 
ib., 411 h 430; in ode AhgUtttu. 405; diM H 
iB. i 406 cqti ^ «!-. 465 
Cobitaatids, ncwretaiy ip AtUla + 362 


Conftu&u, hold* military command under 
'fhiwdnrUs, 442 

Contrtdifl, pirate-, captared, 465 
Cook Cdllfrction At Uichmcmd, antique aor- 
Csopbo^dH ol tbL% 0O1 sq, 

Coptic Chorchp riw of the. 613 ; caiuea of 
perciftknoe of. 612 

Coptic the, retain their native hu3^nagp h 645 
Corbrldne, on ttomaii rood. 377 
Coroonti. 120 

Cordova, Bishop of. Sec fiosina 
Corduena, 83 1 retreat of Roman army to- 
wardiS ^4 

Corininm, Clroncefitar 
Corinth, early Church at, 144 eq,; Gotha 
in, 261, 457; StUlcho at. 458 
Coridthiadi. Firat Epijtle of Si Paul to H 
cited, 144, 177 
Corippnflp cited., 37 
CoritiuiL, Brixiiih tribe,. 373 
Cumeihuii f 13 Lh hop of Rome, 147* 150 
Comovti. Brnieh tribe, 373 
Com wan, 367; laru^iagB of, 546 
Corsica, 31; ceded to tL»■ Yondois, 611; 
Vaud.tJ rule in, 320; Ri nim er TictorieilE 
aft, 422 

Coscnlia, A larse timed dear, 274 
Cosmos Indiooplanejea, scheme of the uni- 
verse of, 581 
Qoa&aeko, the, 347 

ConLonza, Sonia, .sorcop In^u^ of, 602 
CottonjHjn-.-i, iaauriad eoldier, ntoyuEer mili- 
fn."!, 476 

CotyaeqEu, Isaunau fulHiii defeated at. 486 
Cotyaeum. Bishop oL Cyrus 
Conncii? held at l 

Ajexandna, Aneyra. Antioch. Aqailsk, 
AnmLnum r AiIh, Cartbmp, Cbaltedon, 
CQ^idtifloplip RphaflUp uu|Hi Hippo, 
JerLiKiU-tn, laeothc^ii, Milan. R®Qe*eearea r 
Niiflafca, J hilippopolhi, Home, Sardica, 
!fklcnnia r SirmtQm. Tjre, Yaisom 
«cB mm* 

-increaLHi" of rival, 13; one and abase of, 

163-6, 176; and cauon law, 178 aqq,; 
of Cypriaa* 17H; of Spain, tA 
Crcc-d, Christian, desire for a, 120; hlfttory 
of thn„ 176 eq., 5fl6; of Cooaarta. 121. 
177 i of GaaiiUntmoptf, 177 ; of Jcraa*- 
letd, 122 aaii new ; of Niaacftp 18fM r 177. 
487. 509 

Crrammiuji, CbPKonHo Cmomm of. 161 
•Cremona, a seat ol learning 8®; Alarie fct. 

2?D; Odovacar at, 438 
Crete, 16 ; Titna set over. 156; barbarian* 
roach, 206 

CnmM, lbe t 16. 204; Procopina in, 319; 
devastated by Chin^hiz &]wn. r 350; 
modem Tartan in, 355 
Gfispus H Flavius Juliua, eon of Constan¬ 
tine thr Great, B; nominated Coew. 
7; defeat Amandna, 8; murder of T f6, p 
15 

CrokLJunit 657 

Croc m r King of the Alemanni, S 
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Cnunde, the Fourtts. \ti 
Cteflsphon fc 81 *q. i h*Hte of. 83 ; Sapor ll, 
220 

Cncnsnj, Chrysostom at, 493 
Gumang. inrajUOlM of, B38. M9, S57 ; Sight 
to Eungftry, 32fl: pcriwntl Appearance, 
Ml ; defeats! by Mongol*, 350 
CumbfrrUttrd, Runum objects found iu. 372: 
Human fond k T 377 ; fttirTSVftl of Keltic 
Speech in, SIS 
CurtkllA Eufu?, died. 3 20 
Gtuul. River, probable identity of. 1137 
CttlhwilHs Went Haiod pfiAH, rioUniutii ml 
Betfr*MHn T 300 

Gntliwulfp Wofft SiXAn priSMO, fighLe with 
Ibt Brirnm. ESQ 
Oynuijim rocki, 1? 

King of Medio, eipcli Ibe 
Sojtbiani, 354 

Oybeie (the Gieot Mother}, worn]]ip of, 00. 

03 r 05, 110, 490, 563 
CyLucee.. Armenian reEiegade, udlil Pap, 
"■2315; b put to death. 220 
Cymric, fwn of Cerdia of WWMJ, 330 »q. ■ 
his fight with the Briton*, 309 
rinu, SI (Thanc-ins CaaoilisB Cyprionui). 
Lahnp of Carthago* 14, 146 *q.; cbtrtva 
biibop. 163; 156; coonoili held by. 164. 
176; oiled. 140 sq. h 157, ttfc HI* 632; 
172 

Cyprian. iLcetuer of AMnuii 453 
Cyprus, 13; 171; ehnrch of, 175; b&r- 
hftfianj ititich H 306 ! Eutrdpiui- banished 
to* 459 ; la^uruLns in, 101 
Cyronr, RynOHiuji oL &rC Sync Rina 
Cjji I, Si. Bi 9to p of Alexandria, 13&: at Costs ■ 
cil of FphEauE, 176, 590 &ij, ; and tbs no- 
lipfou* rinLt, 463, 494 ; th&alogidaJ aicwfl. 
496*3.., 509 i axid the ^Cstcnau OOOtn- 
MFV r 196 &qq.: condemned by lb« cosn^ 
d\ o! John of Anlk-ch, 6151; reftwed to 
aoj r ft.; turfa-utanoe of, 662 : death, ft. ; 

11*13 i pawpflr^ DLosOoniw, 
(fr. - teanliiuK approved by Conniul of 
Chalcedcn, 506; anathema* of, approved, 
in lienDtiron, 517; &20 
Cyril, BLubop of JeranoklU* I3S 
Cyril, gcn-untl, EnnTdcn.d, 4SG 
Cyrna, Bishop of. Sfr Theodore! 

Oyraa, post and pSsilofioptns^ UiAdti cjij 
’pnH'frUi, 464; adminifftimtioti., 4W| 
ruudu hjahop of Cfltjwflffl, ib.; (all* i&+1 
flpij^tumi of, 566 

Oyntaua, captured by H«mlL, $05; 20b; 

"capUskSflies to MareslidB, 231 
CyztcSft, Biabopraof, ^fBaMbwClJi.ESeaJuna, 
Prod sa 

Hid*, aotbj in, 7; IS* 31. S«. 55. SOS 
204 sore, 230; under Thfudcnsin** lib3; 
357; held b^ Theodorsc, 435, 477 ; 465 
D^>HoutnMiKiM p uaisc unmipponfsi by 
facta, 36tt 

Dadftfttana, Jovian die* M, 65 ^ 

Dodd] Gvcntm hy G«rnuwiH p 190 


I^alaiphtUi offii-'er of J Lilian. 75 ; nctil by 
YaSentiDiftS a^atnBt Ah k niMinj T 222 
Dal ELf, 164 

Dalit&i]du* F Yerina irapriwflfld at, 476 
Daknttft, ^ovarned by Cou^tanLina* 2: Bl ; 
Atari dernand* CWflfirt of, 27 i; 555; 
Tlicodo&isa II aeudii army to, 407; pan 
to EEatena Empire. 412; M arc til i- 
nup b, 4.24 46S; > f «po±i in, 430 p 434, 

480; restored to Italian dio&B*e. 4B6 ; 
4^9; 47S; minst of. 64H 
DalnuLtians, MS mdr 
Dunuou, Arab rshiera near. 458 
DanuwEB. Biehep of Ilomc. 140, 161; d*- 
tion of T 15S; 155, 1G7; iS9; importance 
of dccLGieui of. 166; 170 n-x importance 
of pontifical of fc 172 *q,: ConncJi ootL^ 
Tonnl by, 173; Tome of, ft*; 174; and 
Grattan, 237; 594 
Daniel, tlk= prophet f 403 
DaTTiube, Biver, 7 k 13, 16, 20, 31, 5S «Q,p 61 1 
67 s^.; ^htth pmi [r n h o>| Conulantukpi on, 
71 aq.; Jnlias f HvoyafjJf&CHJi75+ 102; Iron 
Ape in basin of* ISi; Kelts EnigrjLlf 1 down, 
156; t^7, 1 -' ; Bastama* near. tUO 
Teutona meb, 103 a^4 1®**# &ermiLna 
orona, 163; Germane settle near, £00; 
Gal lieu Hit on. 201; 203 h 206^. 210 spl.; 
fcrir«Hi reiwred on, 213; 214 * p|.; 
Gt>lh=0 campaign of Val-en-r an, 221 ft}. ; 
f^rttvAA of VaLentanifln OC r 231; 

Gotha cross, 23* 323: 33G, 242 Up, 

2-34iM rT 25j; 263, 460; 264; JlerminoiUfl 
fettled near, 222; Franka arttfod near. 
2TJ3; 319, 357+ 8112 a'l-i HotiR living near. 
407 r^ t L ] A aq.; auccewca of AJtina on, 
410; Hum retire to. 117; 423; 

FSonn driven beyond, 462; Huns crcwst, 
1.70; HulgEiriiu* erop. ,: , 472 
Daphne, E-anctuary njf, at Antlidi, 70. Ht 
ikiphtiii and Chlvt, fifth ennlnry uovrh 303 
Dara^ 55; Aicobindna *t, 462; fort built at, 
433 

Dardannllca, Hie pelkaponlj, 7 S*p, 17; 
Hrrnll on, 205; Valena )o*ca cantmitnd nf + 
291; GftYniLA a| p £03, 455, 460 
DaidJtnia, 3; Ba^Larnac in, 191; Fcttleiuvfi I 
in, oflcred I Q Thcoderia, 476: daiTy pro- 
duet* Of, 545 

D^rtlaniasfl, the, and FfctHp ol MaCedon. 

100 mp 

Dardmina, praef^jt af ibo Gauhl, wi&s 
support of AtlbilU, 401 

DAUghtcra of Hie Covenant, COtnmnnify of 

^‘UgLOQS, 531 

DawRton in Liddesdale. See L^^wulan 
Dea Byra, worahip of+ SO, 95 
DccenltilF, tribune, 72 aq. 

I>f'Ci*nliuH, Caesar, die* wilb Magnentina* 
62; 1« i^foated by Ch fkCrtfoma^ 95 
Dtoenlina, Bubup of GubblO, decretal letter 
of Innocent I to., 15& 

Dcciue. Cp- M™iUi QujqIuj Trajaniia, Em¬ 
peror. 146; peraveulion of, 17B; defeat 
and death of, 294 
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Dticiof, non of Uifl Emperor, eUiie] &| 
Abriltua, tm 

dr Ciz-itiiff Dri, of Si Augustine, 115 17C. 

173 , m *i. 

D«ffUlfl. papftl a 151. i&a 
Dt-jEiLsunj. possibly Daws ton Ed Uddeadilr, 
battle of, $n 

Drirm, kingdom of, 359 sqq, 

Delmalnip, Wf-hnalhcr of Constantine ibft 
Great, 2§ 

Del matins, nephew n f Con Htan tine, mutigned 
the Gothic ttnueh, 22 h 55; murdered, 55; 56 
Bomenmtija, near pmlmble Fite of butfo of 

Badri an op Le, 235. 25C 
Dottu-ler, tempts oI, at Ek-rials, destroyed 
by Gotha, Wl 

DeinOphUus, Bishop of CcaBLantjB^ 
166 Bq ,; refBW bo renounce bis herofjr, 
140 tq. 

DoUrvOFthoaea, 103 
DftaddXlh, Set IWyra 
tVngirich (Dengiaio), sen of AttUa F inherits 
Jiftlt of the kingdom* 366; attack* the 
Goths, 470 

Denmark, traditions of the Angles in, ► 
SWIM of Dmh?uJ/ f -Jft6 
dr Ojjtcfi# of St Ambrose* cited, 157 

BeogntUft, Bishop of Carthage, help* the 
Rom*n prisoncra, 608; death, 311 
Bretons defeated at, 233 
Durham. Set Dvr ham 
Darby, on Byknield btrwt r 376 
Derhjahire, 30 f Roman rule in, 372 
Der-ol.&femuTL $rc iayutn 
Dtiftona (Tor tana), fortification b repaired 
llfc. 448 

de Syw>dir t of AthamuioB. 134 
dr SpM>dU t Qt Hilary of PoitUrs, 3 S3 

(DWfcii) ( raoceupied by the Romani, 

IfeTiL Sr* Ohcstci 
Dfinippufl of Athens, historian, 205 
DibahuH, Ramans dented at, 216, 233 
Dicatydoa^ tribes of Plc'r. piLlac-e Britain, 

22a 

Didacht, tbft p aiLud h 144, 157 

Didatcnliti ifp»rofonii» R piled, I46 F US *q +l 

157, 175 

Didjtnus, priflCft of the Theodosirm house* 
CppOBos Cn iiHaptine tlu usurper, 267: ii 
‘Touted, 271 

Diefil In Brabant, posidhiy the audanl 
DLapru-,|jum p 307 

District of Bern. S« Theodorio the Great 
Disuse* Julian paaifts through. 66 
Dijon, 295 

Dio Cufline, hifltorian, 29 
Dibdomi, Bishop of Tamo*, hE h orthodox 
jeeM u pnc*l at Anliocib t 161; bis work* 
Ftndird at Ntribia, 319; Htmnaltoui of, 
572 

DiCgenea> Bene rah takes Qaqdlopotis,, 4 S6; 
baniihcd, 435 

Diogenes, mn^»tjil4 of ChersoB, 26 
of Nduiidm, 669 


Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria^ 160 «q. 
Dionyiiui, Bidhop of SldAll, B*U«d, 131 
WWmaM Iho Areop*«ite, supposed disciple 
o.f fit Paul* works of, 578 
Dienysjns, envoy LntlobsEftS, Kinfl of Liaica, 

Dkmyiitaa Eiifimf, compiles book of Canon 
Law p ItK); work Of, receives recognition, 

183 

DimjKHh worship of, 39 F 0i> 93 *q.; davo« 
Don of Johan to, 107; 531 
DioaconsH, Bishop of Alexandria, and the- 
hlonophyniteccnlirdT{t m ^ 563 brings 
charge* against Theodnnst r 504; prwiidenl 
at the Bohber Cnttnril. 565 b^. ; at the 
Council of ChotaodoD, 507 a^q.; trial of, 
508; deposed, ft.; bia snpjhJrlert, S06 F 
512, 513 *q. F m, 526 

Diaariaff, docigr, dciwrih^d in thaSatmMh 
M2 

Diipargum, principal town of the Saltan 
l'Vsinks, 297 ; *re Dies! 

EHviiia. &w DeuiE 

Di¥il>sii£ea t regiment, won by Ptccopioff, 220 
Divodorum. Sit Metz 
Dnieper* River, 214 
Dniester, River, 203, 214 eq. 

Doitm* Gregory of Nyssa tnkei refuge at, 
139 

Dohrudsehii^ lSeths forced tdt*3 the, 256; 
354 

Dublin i H Britififi tribe, 373 
DumitEan iFiaTiua Donsiti^flUi AugmtusV 
hinperoT, 1 F 2B w|. 

Dcniilian, Oriental practact, mu^aod al 
Antioehp 66 

DcmninilUp miijf of Tatentinian If, 242 
Domnns, Biabopof Antioch., at L&lpocilrium 
of Kphcitiff, 176* 515 ■ deprived, 513 ; 
pardoned r <5. 

Don, ltiT^r p 2ft|( p 214, 361 
Donatists, Ibft, peiseeuUkl by ConsLan tim* 
5, 7 j appeal to Cbm I anting 12; excluded 
at Nicae* F 13; candeinned al Axles p i'6, * 
wrilingi of St AtiguBtine 1&6 nq„ 

589 1 ItomaEL obunchas dcrfnl |o, 158; 
J65 ; join Pimmi, 238 ; ^rtftcuiLon ami 
revolt of, in Africa, 305. 402, 403 
Donalun, be rear cf K U15 
Donatiu, paid to have introduced menu- 
Dei $m into Spain, 53a 
D&ioh'f. sInF in Dorsal (Dumovivria), Roman 0 - 
ISritinb town, 373; Roman fftQd though, 
873 

Domdwiw, Count, put* down iusurreulion 
at JemHuEcm, 513 

Dofothuns, eedesiastic euperin landing a 
nunnery, 566 

Dom-t, trocci of Romano-British rilfugM m , 
376 

Dory] ac«jm r Bishop of. Set Euseh [qi 
pDver, Siriiti of f c/juii UrifU/ifltm in, 377 
Dmoantiuil, poet, 322 
Dravc, Rivnr, 61 
Drvponum in Bithytua, 2 
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Drama, Cathie gencml. 3W h|. 

DrUii'is-^ (Glmndiua Dnsnu Nero). brother at 
Tibehua, military uni&esm* of t 126 aq. 
PukLiiuj^ appointed ^eneia! i it Britain., 2 23 
Pmuharian, reign of lihyddLTeb Eon at, 

m 

Domnoiui, British tribe, SIS 
Durance, RiTOr, bonndAty of Gothici terri¬ 
tory, 234 

Pnruoraria, 3 «Dorchester 
iSnroforivftf. See Chesterton and RMheiler 
DaroaloHitn (Siliiitjta) r Roman* defeated 
near, 304 

DuroVrigiiU, British tribal SlS^ 

Durov?? nnni Ganlimcornm, St* Cioterbfliy 
Durban* {Deorhaln), BritOBi dieted at, 
3hl0 

Dymtchinm, taken by Oittogoths, 460; 
occupied by Tbeodqrffl, 476; mwtmg of 
Adamantimi and Tbnodorie am, 476; 47S> 

Eaat Anglia, kingdom of, 3S9 
EjjLtr, lira* &f keeping, 14 ; Bomafl csJcula- 
lion adopter 1- 

Eo.eUit Cyclo. ThifOptulna of Alexandria 
mnlrra Lablt! Of, 406 

Eaetorn Question m tho Roman Empire. 

Sit Armenia, Persia 
Ebtlratunn Set York 
EbUfoaeH, Teutonic tribe, Annibalaied by 

Gawitf* 1SS , _ 

Ecdidiu, *un of Atitmi, hold# Clermont 
*jjainstthe barbarians, 333.427 ; appointed 
fKtfrffMu, 427 

Eflc^O (Edicd), father of OdoTacar, on 
omba^sy to ConKiaotitioplc, Wlj revolts 
plot to AttUft, 863. 4S3; OfMtM. 
430 

Edn L n nivfltp Roman fOEkd in Talley &F f 377 
Edeafca, Co n a tan li nil at, 74,76 ; Adamantine 
at^47SL Wiii BirfMBi refused cnirauw to. 
47£; Arab* attack, 4&1^ Persians Fail to 
taken 482; Celer ftt, AB3; Chumb of, aud 
Nasttirifta controversy, 4&B; importatieo 
of Mboot of. M4, 51fi; E-ebo elo«s eofaMl 

*r »ib 

Ed«ppa r £uhop* oF. See Ib*a, BabbutM, 
Notion* 

Edita, Set Ed™ 

E-dobjc, mineral ol Coasiaminu the uinrper, 

»7 s d*tat«Ii»W 

Edward tbn Elder, King of England. 391 
Edwin* King of Jiurilmmhria. 390 &q. 

%yp;, 2; Christians in, El; lleleti&n schism 
in, 13; 16, IB *q., 30 flam-i awarded to 
ConeUlHtQfl II, 50; learn iug IP r S3 L birth 
oi rvli^iODi in. sq,: 104, 107; AriaU 
contfcvHiey in, 12.0 ; 120 aq.; and 

MnflopbyfiJto bersajp 132, 170; alcenc* 
in, 133,1110, 133; opperLlian to Mbtutlni 
in] Ml l church KntcnitBonl in n H0 t HjO ■ 
17 l h Maamiu^ arithuvlad^ed in F 
■jat?; attack on Vanda!** Emm, 311; 
Beythban horde* ranch, 954} raide of 
doatrL tribe* ®n p 46B,44ift,430 ; gorefninctit 


of B 4313; 1132, lDG f 4^ 602; btahfipi of t 
atCsHinrilef Chalcedon.60S; dlelurbancefl 
inj 512- national character of, B13; 
MnMpbyairiamLn, oiC.olti: the Bcootkcm 
Kent to, 610; Bt Anthnnj born In. 621; 
mOEUObiiiin in, 522 aqq,, 527; cffwl of 
MahommoOnD invaaion in, 526; nnnn kit, 
630 ; 534 ; and Ihc Roman Empire, 545; 
trncte in com mi papyro* of, 043; MO; 
oorn-aupplv from, 531 wj. ; &7fl; Jkodtlm 
art oF Rome, GOH, 602; glaBa-TTorlHi of, 
606, 612 ; lines* ofp 607 
Egyptians, and the Roman Empire, 544 
%pEtahi or On Frpeidenw* f«, noTei by 
Syn^lu* Of CyTHnc. 2fl4 
Eider, Rltar T 304 

Eifol Mts, teutonic b-oidts reach tlw, 
18& 

Elbe, Birer, acpaiatcH Ttutona and Kelb. 
136 &q.; 103; dominion of Bomo CitSsISflid 
tO r 105; titirmaflifl trkbea on Lbo, 103, 
2112 sq., 331 
Elnhe, 310 

Eictma, riiuroh 4l F 610 
Elopbantlae, SJeatorina reinofed to. n03 
ElcOKis, myriflri*fi of 1 S9, &3 F 113 eq.S 

Julian iniitsatod into my*ti=riets of, 64, 

101, 102- rava^ci of the tiotba at, 201 
Ek \i*n na, lUsliop of CyzLcus, leads tl;^ 

i^cmiarianj. 111 

ElfittHbAtinip Bkhop of liome, 164 
RHw Ibtraahsi awrronnd Alaiic^S army in., 
261, 433 

ElLuk, bf >n Pf AUi La, mlbkin# of the 
Akalairi, 361 j Lubeii ta part of the king* 
iiom r 36B 

Ellia. See Hileia 

ELmct, w«tern part of Tork^hin;, 331 
El*a- •', oeGupLtfl by tbc A1 cOkAnni, 66; 
Julian in, 67 gq.; 234} Alemans take 
possession of + 300 

Elvira (CiracsadR), canondl njf, h>4. 555; 

binhopa uf ^paili At, 173 

EinbaebL-r Bivur (E Etiblica™, Ambi#cara) F 
13b nufc 

EmcHR + Bisbup of* Sti KemeBiuji 
Emmclia, muibCJ of Ut Baail, 6BI 
Enuudtich, ofpuntry of the CbattUnrii, 205 
Empire, {l'| the Homan, aa .livided after 
Cnnstantme. 22, 06. 58; dependent ny^n 
bnrbari-miK,. 3. G H J, 334 »il rp 433. 541; 
rcotKAn ia*tion of, tinder llicudetiiin and 
Coniilantine, €b. U ; central Nation of. 
26 aq. f 564 ; finaoee Lq, 21, 33-43 p 550; 
offices and oflkcnt oF, 27-54,564 i aurrency 
0f F 32 sqq-< M0; JitlnJ or^aniBiLtion, 41-6; 
place of tbo eomil«» F 4M; pl«M of the 
^cnale p 40; deMJAFCItticin qf ciaHac a, 51-I T 
665 Kjq,; roor^an Uarioo of TiLeodoaiEia I, 
243; economic condLliond in 4tls contury* 
322 r-p;., Cb. JtH ; Inter language and 
eoitni^ 544 nqq. j ruatic atoEaca and land 
balding in, 562^63 

£iij the Eftatcm, reSigmiis diffcrcoceB 
trow, tbo WitfbSTOp Oh- it peurini; and lh# 
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210 sq^., 250 §qth ; and 
310 sqq + \ and Gofijaer. 314 &q.; and the 
tern Empire, 466 eqq,; and th^Hunj, 
414; eottdilacin o/, fitiiti Aic^mi to 
AnasteHittSp Ch, *vi; reign of Arcadmi in, 
45^01; regency of Putohirin,. 402 : tv'igti 
of Th«KJoEin? II, 2ti8sq J+ ifti-l - rp^ts 
o( ilftwian, 467; reign, of Leo I, 468^72 i 
«d,R73 of Zcho T 472-9 j reign of AnastasEUs, 
479-^6; noSatiDHH with Persia, 481-3 ■ 
the Ocihi and, 474 iqq. Set 
Bavarians, Persia, Armenia 
Empire, fEiiJ the WatdrB < and the TiratMi H 
^ 222 sqq., 264-76; and Alariiu 
and GaiBerie, 307 mj, T Blfl; and the 
barbarian^ Ch. xiy jiamr?i; and the 
PapRcy, 008 *q,; and Atakilf, 4u0 f and 
WalHa, 404 ; Tentonj&liion of, 40$; b&H- 
tility to th* Eastern Empire, ih mj 408; 
accepts TheodOflien. Code. 412 ; ertajj At 
death of Honurinp (4281, 40ti an.; [*nd 
the HnuR, 414 Eqq,; afik* irish Elio Yili- 
ETotlui, 418; last. Tear* of, 4lQ ijqq, j 
trau forujt'ii into barbaric kingdom-*, S20; 
and Avstus, 421 sq + ; phmbffi <'ixj|>ctora 
in, 422-9; cessation of emperors in, 43L 
435. ff«r ati* Britain, Gaul, Ho.1t, Sprite] 
Emu, River, heme of Toaloot-a near, 191 ; 
euri j 3aio n »|Qfltmen ta n o h 224; Clwnjhvi 
Settled near, 295 

EndueS, Teutonia tribe, Fettle La Gaul 124 
England, 367 K 376, S84 sq., $87; 
m^nmikrks from lonu in, 503; ikjiedte- 
tLtifl Buie prevail* m, 534 sq.; AnguititM 
introduces Benedictine Rule into, 641; 
nun* in, 542; fsli^bl effects of Homan 
occupation, 546; Haman tet Ira found in, 

aid 


E ki^li F.h, lhe T Invade Britain, S80 sq. 
English Channel, the, 58; Snx-m- in, 222; 

noctenE river-bed hi, 067 ; 37-M 
Enntadi< the, of FJotinuB, 572, 570 
EnnodiuE, Bishop of Pavia, cited, 428, 434, 
437, 440 aqq.,, 572 

Ephesus, 1& + Hi 141; early Christians nf H 
14$ ■ Council of t 174 sqq. p 177, 465. 500, 
517; Lafiwaipw of, 175, 505-9. 510, 
53f> ; canons of the Coqnckl ot f 181, W>4 ; 
Jacked by barbarians, 284; CbijHopujtn 
and the church at „ 491; inhahitanLn omit 
aver decision of Council, $00 
Epheeiifl, Biabjwt of. See Antoninus, 
MflimioUp GnaflLmujSj Stephen 
Epbomflp cited, 3*18 

Epbtholit^ [he. empire of, 320; haraAg 
th ? £******* 4$0 f 4tS9 ; victory of, 478 ; 
aid Petniana T 481 iq. 

Epinkiis, prefect, aitempte life of IllEis h 
47E ; jj son! to Lumrio* t&.; raven La pint 
to lllufl, 476; raetaifd^ ifr, 

Epipluimni, Biabop of Pavia {Tiofnttml* 
arraoKM p batwofO Nepqa and Stiric. 
28d ; mediates belireon Anthenkiai and 
Hitimar, Bn d Gdovacar + 438; and 

Tbodflricp 432; negetiites for tbs ruUaom 


of the Ligurians, 445 f bogs remisaiou of 
tftih-H ter Ligurians, 446 
Epiphanins, Bishop of ConstaatiB, at Con- 
Atiiititmpln r 482; cited, 158, 527 
Bpipb&mus t EnW>'er, makes an abridgment 
of sool^Skastlcml huiteries. 449 
Epiftis, tbe battariam in, 2ft5, 237 ; nndar 
Theodosius, 253; 261; dev&atatcd by 
Gcths t 252; Alanc and, lA . y 264 sqti.. 
458 sqq., TbcOdone in,. 476 ; plnudered 
by Slavs, 4S3 ; Esbing trade of, 048 
Epfitfr to IHcgnetmM^ 127 
EralidVAt rniiEbor of Theodoric the 
goth, 437 

Eriwulf f ciiief of tbs Vifdgotba, 214 ; kilted 
hj Fravjtta, 255 

MTmalkltrieh h King of the tireotnngh con- 
iijoostft Of, 214; drain. 215. 253 
Emnd, youj-mesi son of AEtila. inherits part 
of the kitigdorD, 36n 

Erylbrl^S, pmefocl. redncee CAMuEimi. 474 
EiTKehirtc, 188; Germania peoplfis arObfl 
*Hl% m, Vft 
E&ki-Knghra. Set Be rod 
Esn&fr. See LatopoliB 

Khki X, S&XtiLl settlement of, ^S2; kingdom 
of, 389 jq 4 

EatbonifctlS, pay tribute to Tb«w<krie K 402 
Etheria (StSylvia^^deAeription nf the ^miihI 
sites by, 509 &q„ 

Ethiopia, motanrteries fennded in, 524 
Etna, vo3oant> K 576 

Ettlin^n, possible route of YaIhq tiuLan by 
224 

EucharitiB, 9t, pilgrim, oLted. 610 
fiucbiiriua, great-iani j In nf Aicaiiari, 456 
E^chcrittfl, son of St HJiflhfl , 209’ roufdenjd, 
270 

Euchitao. See bf«$tsshab monk* 

Eudocin ^Alhtfnais), dnUghter of LiHunEFus, 
marries TbegdosiU 1 * U, 463 eq.; b^ptilttf, 
464; twem of. f5.; paEronage eirisncisoil 
by, 465 ; goes to Jerusatem, 46$; retlTH 
frtiiD Co u rt. iA^ 506; 467 ; theoll^ieil 
tiflWif, 495; favours the Monophyaites,, 
007; fm-onra iDmaxgont monks at jVrue*- 
612 ; G11+ Old Tcstsmocit para- 
pbraw of, 576 

EuLtosi^, danghler of Ban to, nisrHiti 
Apcadina, 260 t 456; proclaimed AttetlBii., 
459; ibduenoe o^ 459 eqq*; and Cliry- 
■Ofltom, 451, 491 sqq.; death, 401 
Endoiia, daughter of Th podoaias 11 p fore&d 
to miiny Maxiniuv, &08; alleged in vitft- 
tion to Gaiseria, 308, 421; taken to 
Carthago by Grtuaertep 421, 468; 369 ; 
rek^HCd^ 310, 434, 468; infntntio or, 
396; taarrii'M: YalenlinittnIII + *12, 465 M,; 

4IS; and Pope Leo r MV P 
Endoiiii (E adooLa], daughter of Yalantinian 
HI, carried captive to Carthage, fflLlft jW, t 
421^ 408; RinTfira Vandal prince Huneric, 
016, 424, 4*18; 1112 jq.; tnfiuEnooof, 368 ; 
418; Oficn^s, 4D8; last days, f&. 

Eudoxiufl, Bishop of Antioch, nonmnos a 
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Syrian btthkI h 132 ; 133; E Esh&p 0 f 
Conatantiuopk* influences V&li-ns. 137; 
dies. 1SB 

EuRcnoha, g barrier under Tbeodorie, 442 ; 
other 443 

Engenlurs Bishop of Irfwdicaa Cambmita, 
inscription GD toinh Qti 603; □burch of. 
6U 

Eugenlna, duke, and the Persian invasion* 

431 

EttgcnUis, flaonobi helps FroeapEus, 220 
Eugeniiui, monlc p alleged origini-toir of 
EnoR^ieism in Syria, 626 
Eu$«liDs k rhetorician. elected emperor. fi2, 
240 r 253; shows humility to ClmatianEf. 
116; in defeated am) ibio, 'ill 
Eulftlius. antl-popo* 136 
Bnloginfi. philufcGpher* receive* a penEJon. 
472 

EunapiUH, mHiChmtjan views of, 118 
Enphcniiifc, daughter of Mercian, marries 
Anthemius, 433 

Euphenii U,H, Biiihup of Constant i noplc ? de¬ 
prived, 430* 510; advocated pMM with 
Bocae, 613 

Euph mtensi;e, proving r 433 
E a p bruts*, liivitr. 13, 20* 73, 31; deoi of 
J Lilian on, 32 sq. ; 93 n 413 sq,; Arabs 
drowned in, 434; Persian War near* 432 
BuphnStofli Biehop of Cologne, at Antioch, 
130 

Enphrnteida. invaded. 431 
Ennop King of the Yisiqothj, inwiatH 
bis brother Theodoric II, 233, 437; 
elutroelsr and policy Of, ib-; wins all 
southern Gaul. 233 + 427. 430, 433; Code 
of Law of, lib.; of, 335; deatb p 

ih.; 3B0 P 2a0; dtelojftHy of Catholio 
dfr^v under, 234,291; 393; makes peace 
with Sepos. 423; 431 ; Narbon ne ceded 
to, 436 

Europe, 16 eq. p 121, 134. 138; the Kelt* in. 
135 ; l^Tene civilisation spreads throng^ 
137; spread of Germudb race in* 19 l sqq ■ t 
IflG. 202; thfl riuna invade, 216, 231; 
the Frtisl" rwtb. 308 ; nomad invoidtinn 
of, 335, 327 uq,, 34?. 349; dotnff tuition 
of the sheep and pig in,. 929; 330. Ml, 
353, 35?. 359. 667 ; Maximus conqncra 
western part of. 379 ; 469, 4G4; begin¬ 
nings of monastic life in, 631 wjq.; 583 
Eiirrmedon. Biter. 4 68 
EiiHjbia, wife of OoDiiimtiaf II* thews 
friendship to Julian. 04 sq. f 101 
Eusebius. Bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, 
2 ; c j hod * lh 13 *q-, M» m S80. 
609 sqq.: countenances Ariu*. 119; at 

Council of Nicaeo, 190 aqq., 120; 175 ; 
baptismal arced propounded by, 177 ; 571; 
work in comparative ehjfoaogrfiphy of, 
^ nq r ; Canona and C Ai'ON^r^/iia of, 
533 

Eusebios* Bishop of CouMantiuopIc* while 
Bishop of Nkomcdiit educate? J Lilian, H8 ; 
countenance* Arina, 119; at Council of 


Kicaoa, 120 ; exited. 125; returns, 126 * 
ameearatot tflbla, 212 
Ensehina, Bishop of I>ory]AeUtU p acCElf^J 
EntydiBe of hereby, 604 ; depoWl, 505 ; 
brin^a accisarvtioki 1 * Di«aoma, 508 

E^pobiUif BiihepoE T^roeUi, irmnyatino in 
monastic ey»tnnu mmU by, 339 
Eow-biUdr chamberlain qI Comtanlina. 63, 
76 sq.; pnt to daatlu 79 
Eusebius of Miuidim, pbiiosopber, 64, 10C> 
Euetatbina of SebaBto. and moao^thnam in 
Armenia, 627 

Eueiochium, Banmn lidj, and the conven¬ 
tual life, 031; friend of Jentnn, 596 
Enthmic, married Amalantmliia. 451; pet- 
fiecutH.- the Jews* 452 ik].; 454 
EutJioriuB^ ohamborlain t^f Julian, 07; sent 
afl envoy b? Constantins, 78 
EutrcpLu*' historiftOi tl; oonspima a^ainnt 
226 

Entfupina, cunucli of the pahn.^, Enade High 
CIltlld bt'Tlain, 280,400; fall and exec utiou 
of, 2&3 j 4&B fvi^., 5'. 1-2 ; promotion of. 457l 
neflotlatea with GiEdo* ; and ChjjaOS- 
tum, 491 

Eu t>che -, uHmu&ndm-, fti:r ::mvI of Iwrfesy 
and doj? tuded, 604; doetrlne cont^x !^? 
Tfitb. 504, 509 *q s ; reinstated by Itohbar 
Counei! + 505 : *q, ; ooud^cunod in thn 

Benotiocn. 517 
Eutyelrlftna, 515 
Eiatycbiue, oited. Ififl 
Euxiuc, the, Set Black Sea 
Evongelus* a character in the SofilnMlld, 
571. 572 nvU 
Exe, Hiver, 367 

E*oior {Isca PumnDTTLOFUin}, Rumanm 
British town, 36$ r 37.4; Homan road 
through, 37G 

Exupirtiun, Bishop of Toulcu&o, uteb the 
city fr^m the barbarians, 286 
EyLi-r-am, taken by Wert SuoOb, 390 

FabinF, Bishop of Antioch, 160 
Fa^^'.ilne, BadiLgaisUi ik 6 atod at* 2l'i5 
Famobinn, cbicl of the Gre-u Eungi, 8lS ; 
captured, 233 

Fausts, daughter of Maximum, and wife of 
Constantine. 2; executed, I5 e 22!; 607 
Fauntitifl, Widow of Cqnjitantiua II, sup¬ 
ports Ffocopiufli 220 

Eaustna of Kicx, monk, and Fetaglue, 588 
Fauitow Niger, aonator* supports Thcodoiic, 
439; flmbaafwidnr to Gou^taniinopk, 440, 
443; praetorian prauieol, 412; othor 
oibcee. 443 

Favcntia, 0ilo™r it* 439 
Favianum. Ht Sovcrinui at, 434 
Fayum (Der-eLMemun), 522 

Fectick Set Voohion 

Felethona* Hugian king, and £t SeverinuH, 
425 

Fdix 4 anti-pop^ 147, 149; oleotion of, 
138, 155 

Felix. Bishop of Aptungft, 12 
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Felix, consul, and libufi cirocu, 448 
Felj i, made Err jniiitum and ]wiriciui t 

408; attacks Boniface, 400; niurdcred* 

410 

Fdtre, Thcodurie onfrt* new well at, 448 
Ferghana, eastern* of the Kirghm of, 540; 

Tadjiks and Sorta of. 348 n]-, 352 
Fergunna (FeigonjLN Fer^nia), 0-H.G. for 
Hercynisn Forest, 185 ntiU 
Ferroudna at Carthage, Brerialia Canonvm 
q( t IB1 

Fefftua, senator, mpporta Theodorm* 459; 
niEaslcm to Con^tantiD&plc fails h 410, 
-143 ; courtesy of Thtfodorte to. 444 - 448 
Finn, traditional hero, 884 
Fiiipe, Me, 180 naff 

Fjjmus, MoflriMli priiw*, rebellion and death 
of, 228 

Pluccjilii-Lit,. RujiiAn king, and Bt Sevorinui, 
425 

Fleming district, 187 

Flan it re. Eel tic name* in, 1B&S doth tog 
trade of, 549 

Flavian, Bishop- of Antioch r 161 ; inter- 
ccdfiB for Hid -city with Tbooduaius, 241 
sq-i 592 

Flavian, Bishop of CoMfamtiTumlt, ebfctmc- 
tor, f<C?4 ; trh:e Eutjd^a for heresy, ib .; 
de r-Oeed and ill-treated at Bobber Co u ueil, 
505 ; dice, ib. ; hi* Tsatormtion demanded, 
£06; 508, 580 

Flavian the younger, mentioned in the 

SatwfnaHa, 571 

Flavumtw, Bt^bop of Antioch, expelled, 485 
Flavian u* t Bishop of Philippi. and ibc cose 
of N«tnriiis, 45ftl 

Ftaviunus, leader of the pagans in Borne, 
246; aUgurs rictoiy for Ku^ensna, 247 ; 
commit* suicide* ib r 
Flintshire, Botnan rule in, 372 
Flarcnco, attacked by RactagrU B «* P 255 
Florenliuju, proofact, 69 «q. h 73 
F3t«mri, prwfett and count of Ki^ypt. puts 
down the BIccudjc*, 483 
Forth , Firtll of, and W*Uof Pina, SOU* 
Forum at Rome, the, 598 
Feme Way, OOlirms uf, 37S 
Font Emperors, the, 3 
Fratnploti, moxaio ikor at, 613 
Front*, Iron Jkjga in, 184 : Kelts in, 186; 
La Ti ne eiviligAiion in, 1ST ; Fharanaond 
legendary king or, 293 ; 236; Magyars 
reach, 346 ; 359, 367 ; Virijgathjfl efufo- 
ment in, 389; mGnaehssiu in, 625 
Fraaicinn, King of tribe afterwards callbd 
FraEske, 303 

Franconia, inhabited by Franks, 800 
Franks (Fronci), the, 3: incursion* of, 6 ; 
20, 44, 6S. 60; capture CoLcfbd, 55; 
make peace with Julian, 65; tttdepcn- 
dense t«f_ r 63 ; defeated by Julian, 74,209; 
growth in importance of, 195; CMOS ihe 
lihin.!, 2t«l; invade Spain, 202; defeated, 
207; priw»en **UicJ in Goal, 208 ; 
raid* df, 223, 236, 243; Homan army 


recruited from* 246. 358 sq*; at the 
battle of the Frigidu*, 247; 253; eL-~ 
fesfc^d by Vandals, 36S ; 2G7; in army 
of JorinUS, 275, 401 ; vafoar of, under 
Aegidina h 282 ; invade Irothic terrilory^ 
284 ; rising power of, 295 ; defeat the 
Vifii^rfjibj', 286 ; 2ft9 ; Ctl, % fxa) pnirtm; 
ligands of the origin of, 293 aqq^; aarLie«l 
inatanCM of Use of Homo, ‘^5; locatinn 
of the Sallan and Kipctomit Franks f '226; 
customs Of, S00 iq^, a 816; and ap¬ 

pearance Of, 801 ; noder Attila, 361 ; 
364; and Intel, 384; iuvaaiim of Gaul 
by* 400, 403 ; dri w«Ei bide by Aitina, 
4iU; settEcd in north Gaui, 413; civil 
war among, 416; and fheodoric tho 
OreM, 451 h 484 ; at war with llurgun- 
diana, 453 

Fravitln, chief of tto Viaigoths, 214; kills 
Erlwulfp 285; H<-nt igtin^i Galna=>, 263. 
460; fall uf, 460 

Fr^awine, tredlttcoji] eueestor of royol 
family of 3h*4 

Frodbftl, Ktnfl of the Silin^ian Vandals, 
cmrtiwE oaptjve to Italy, 304 
Frcdtgar, account of the Franks, cited, 29S P 
937 

Fldtrdrlcbn *011 nf Theodnria I r leads ex¬ 
pedition into E4paJin, 281; defeated by 
Aegidioft, 382, 23« 

Friesland, r*?eiTt^ mL&s!onarie& from Eng- 
land, 541 

Frig, deity of F rantonie mythology, 336 
Frig*, KiTijj of Troy, Mid the Trunks, 20d 
I ri.Li-.rLii'j.d, victorioUA over barbarlanii, 216, 
233 

Fngidufl, Bivcr (Wipbocb. or HubcS), victory 
of TheoiioEiua on, lip, 247 h 259, 393 nq P 
FriHian^. ihe, on FiorEJa Sea CoaRt, 186 r 198, 
202 note ; nrh-oncrH settled in Gaid, 208; 
possibly inhabitant a of Britain. 886 
Pritlgern. cliief erf the Visi^OtlL^ PK'cks holp 
from Bomo, 214 ; is converted to Arhuj 
Christianity, i5.; 215; 331; rualwe treaty 
with Itomo K 732, 250; dofi-aU Bomauti at 
Hadrianoplv, 216, 934 sq. a 25d ftq.; re¬ 
news war, 236 ; death, 237; at iiii^s of 
li udrionople R 251; 253; ^Oltlei with fol¬ 
io we rn in Lower Mo&aja h 254 
Fraiiiinnjt, cited, 569 

Fmctuoami, Bishop of Braga, end early 
Spanieh munocliLRm, 532 sq. 
Frugnndiohes, Location of the, 198 
Fnlgentiuft, Biihnp of Kuppe, literary work 
of, 322 

FuLLofaudos, Roman general, killed in 
Britain, 222 

Furius Vsctorinus, prsetorum prnafoct, dti- 
ft-ated and hMu, 190 

Gabala, leader of EihaM&ni Arab*, 481 
Gahinius, King of ihe Quad], murdered, 22fl 
Gmlnas, Iradet of tbo Go th* t 247, 259 §q .; 
euhjh traitor, 262; dictate* terma to 
Arcdulin#, 263,459; heaila revolt, 268,460; 
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b killed* 263, 4 GO l 2t*4; cikciht'n death of 
BpiinuP, 262 F 457 ; made mupirfcr mili- 
li iin, 458* sent mgainEt Trihkfcild, i6.; 
install on death of EuLrt^tui, 45^; iod 
Chiysoftlom. 491 

G-iii rt-ric, Eing of tlit! Tmidair, in iidLi.nrj Lit 

with Theodnric, 273; iMd* the Vandals 
into Afdet, SOS, 400 *q,; take* Carthage p 
S06, 412; builds it flcst, 306, 411; obtains 
by treaty part of Africa, 307, 411 aqq.; 
forms alliance with Vuifloth*, 30?; plnu- 
d«ri RamP. 388 r 423 p 4G6; allies with 
Hpnnieh SueTe.Bp 309; destroys Mniurinti’a 
0eUt, 310, 423;- attifika EaiU-ni Empire, 
3IU; treat* with tho Emperor ZcfiO, 311. 
47S; dtttb of. 311, 472; 313; 3J4 ■*,; 
orange* the ancceaiuGn by will. 317 
and the Catholics, 331. 362, 3$4. B93> 
3^1 5rj_; and Euduiia. 336. 4 J 11, 454, 4tid; 
iqcdtefi the Huns agnin*t ihe Eastern 
Empire. 413 sq,; incite* tbs Uuna. a^sLnHt 
the Yiftigolli# h H3; 417; 419 sjq.; add 
Avilas, 423; atid M&jorsan, 423 aq.; add 
Acgidinjp 425 ; frustrates Roman u L Lcmjj t 
c-n Cartbago. 310. 421 ; 438; 431; treats 
wilb Ode*near. 430 

Onineril, correct form of Griperi-C, M nmJ* 
G n; »o, murderi U-onatane, 5U 
GilIaioI. doubtful identity of, 100 
Galatia. 79. Ll0> 130; clothing trade of, 
548 

dalaliaiLHp Esttic tribe, 545 
fifllLa, Str Suipiemu, Emperor h 45 
tfalchae* the, 330 
GiE«n (Ctandfcos Gileses), 89 
Galuftu* (Galerias Yaluriu" Mas-iiQiannH), 
Emperor, 2; death, 8; edict of, B„ 13; 
13; 33 

Oalkia. barbarians in, 274 a| + i AadLngi 
and Sued awarded land in, 375. 304; 
35ft 

Galilee, 94, 101 
Galilei, G*Jibo H 561 

Galla, wife of Thiwdoafau I and ilfttor of 
YaLi.-ntin.ai] U p 242 

Gull a Haoidiii. Placuiia, liPlOT nf 

Eonorinj 

GaJlohm 111 Jutland* Arckaeologbiil db* 
Odturica at, 386 

Gallia Lugduu luma. Vandal n pft«n through. 

m 

GalliutUiP, P, LidninB Valerian ua Egnatiu*. 
Emperor* G ; 17, 72. L+0; JcfeaSs Alo- 
taui ni p 391. and the Gulin*. 2n4 aq.; 207* 
210, 912, 547 
Gallipoli. 17 

Gull U i, ocrpbtw of Gdia stall tine. 55; milififfl 
Constantino* GO; 6 L; brutality of. 62; 
fall and execution of. 53; 04, 67; 3ft h]- 
OliBBL canotii of Canned of. 179 *<!■ J 
Dicnkwroa dice at, 312; view* of Council 
of, 537 

Gascony, rehe of prc-RoKnan times in t 546 
GalddcutiUi. fflupiilrr r^uiema, Mfflt of 

AOlini, 400 


Gaudqmiua, non id AitElQP, carried cap I if a to 
Carthage, 308 r 42J. 424; aapirw to marry 
danp;hu r of Vgdentinian m h 4 la 
Gaul, Coofttantitie in, 3, 0; one iiirshu]* of, 
at Council of N iea^a, 13; administration 
of p 30 t.q,; swarded to Coaataniine tl, oh; 
pint's to CqnatAJii, 58; MaKm-tkiiua in 1 
60 ttq,; ravaged by the AJamanni. 65 : 

Julian in, 06 sqq.p 101 iq,* 202; pimco 
restored in, 70 eqq.; 86 ; seaUnf learnin* 
in, 68; pcrablcnoo of juigiiEiiBm in h 115; 
Athamutki in. 128; ISO aq.,’ Kicanap in p 
133 mi.; obtireb «utnin« in. 1G2; coundl 
of hj^bojif* Of, 164 ; 172; Cre&d of C*n- 
■tanlLuopli? uaod in, 177; 182; Tcalonio 
inraemn of h 186 Caesar iri t 196; 

Eraaki invadc f 201 mq.\ gorenunent 
organ wed, 2D7; repcoplyd, 208; ccmlbI 
dafetice of. f5.; success of Graiion in. 210; 
VaLr:iitinian in, 218, 2^'i bead of 

1'rooopiaj!displayed in. 221; J26; Grnlinn 
m, 2S4 MiHr; Maabnui in* J i38»qq.; heavy 
taiatiun in p 248 ; Alboftmt rniee in, 2H 
*< 1 ^, 256 p 256 mm- ; 246. 252 ; supplka 
&\rn to Hcnw* 263 ■„ 2i."4 ; imiptinfi nf 
IsArhotiiLii hurtk'.-t into, 26C iq. f 'S'H. 400; 
CoilpnmLinc the ueuiqMir in, 267 m},. 40L r 
461; 271: rising of Efltt in, 267 ; Goths 
in, 274, YiaigoGitt setilr in, 275 sq.; 
Ataalfft HK&ccascfl itt. 977 mg,; npread n^f 
Iriidgottuc domLoion in, 23\ &qq, s 3U3 ; 
end of YiuigoLhlD rale in. 285 n|, ; LegiilH- 
Lion m t 267; 28U; j^urrival oi Roman 
liteniltire in. 292; 296; Salian Eranki in 4 
207 sqq.; ClovU danqtiur". J9i: death of 
Avium in* 309; Aagiditu in, 318; AEntift 
in, 358; 361; attackei hj Hum, Hfi4, 
B98 h *14 ftqij.; Caa«arV. eon quest o( F 363; 
672 Eqq.; eoukjMtinn with Ireland, 377; 
atiaokiO bv Siiioiw, 376; iru|jorlFc emrn 
from Efitain. 379; 3^1, 3U4 P 403 ; Coq- 
fltantins driro^ Goths from, 403; Goth# 
Settled in. 404; local ^ivcnuuvi ]i given 
iu, 405; 497 i Artius commandu in p 
iqq,; policy of A^tiuW toaardfl, 411 t^j., 
416 ■ WbAnans itt ^ariom p&tu if. 413; 
Hum Lcjlve-, 417; A vim* o ocEHMu di troop* 
In, 421 ; fligbt uf Avitus to, *22; IU 0 M 
nf 2tfa>riaft in, 423; Aegldina ruEpA in. 
424 sq. l Y iHL^othk role cstahlMiad in, 427. 
429; GiJridohpd in, 128; lost to Siam a, 
430 eq,; 439.462; mnnachkam in, 534 sqq. r 
541; Latin languaitu m-odiiicd in, 546; 
import irwdu ol r 548; patronage 31 in, 
664; early ObriaLum art in. 614 
Gaolip tb--, in the Homan Wmy* 4, r> F 61 *q. F 
190; Ji 1 rested at Ailno^btbrip, 190; 
promoted by Prooopini* 220; ui the ImULo 

OH the Frigid us, 247 
GflUtor. 165 
GaUthignth h 165 
Garik r wine of, 546 
Geberic, Go thin king, 19 
Gciiaiuk, more correct form for Grimier 
to t.), 314 naf* 

441 
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■Gillum, till?, form alliance with Peru La, 71 
Gelaaiua I, Baah®p of Rome, change* [ha 
LGHfcalift into a Christian fee rival, 11? j 

152 ! dttd, 428; AUpfK>rta Tbraddrih, 433; 

election i>f T 44t> 

G^Htntrl, King of thfl Vandal*, acceaiion nf, 
814; Jtisun tan, £15; 317*4*; 321 

Geneva* fLhi! CalviuUm oh 1-4 
GenAvrv, Ml, military ruad ercaaiDg, 277 5 
AtftuU marehc* orw > 401 
Gt-.iiiujitliiift, Bishop of Conilftialmopk, 515 
Bqj. 

Genohandpi, leader of the Franks. niid of, 

2 *% m 

Ofnidii* incorrect form of Gdumu 

305 note 

George of Cappadocia, Eiabopof Alo&Andria p 
nmjdared, $0; library ofc, a aed by Julian. 
00: driven from see, 132 
Georgia, devmitated by Gbingbi* Kb*n p 960 
Georgians, d% foaled by Mongols, 350 
Gepad&e, eaily tr t'iilemenla of, 135, 203* 901; 
in Tranayl ^ania, 205; at wot with 
Tervmgi, liiOd; befoul II mu. 420 : and 
Mnndo, 4841 

Gfrmania of Taciturn, cited, 383 
Germania Magna* r:-riijh new provinMi 
of, 193 

German ijl n uy, uthc- r of Julian, 7G 
German Oct'iu (Octiaui Gi irmnnicn h) r S 4 i 
North Sea 

Germans. the, 19 p 44 tq a , 00; defeat 13ar- 
bvtio t 68;T4; 10] iq : 188; ravage Ganl, 
IM '1043 iwuih Italy, 201; iKfo; plot 
against TfafiodadilE, 243; lu •; adr Gaul. 
2C6; legendEr? origin of. 202; tribal 
anU^ODiniu of, 2'J4; 321; under King 
Rue, 360 *|<; at eourt or Alii]** 365 ; 

W^,; defeat Sana, 420; in 

Ilaty p i i!j- ; m RLduner'a army, 427; eh 
ftlftra* £43 

OcnnnnuM, Eudnk, friend of Ct^sian, 525 
Germany, 45 ; Creed of Co ns tan tinoplo D6*d 
in, 177; Ind-Cb Germanic raop m, IBS; 
1SS5 Marvoaumni in, 1H.U ; 190,193; 
ftU06B«vLw of Dnuiu in* 1A§ «q,; 190 ; 
Mftreus Aureliili in, 1Q0; "200 p 207, 222; 
early Ebhabitnnlr, 202 sqq.; 300, 959; 
Rritiiib rccnOSH «enS to, 370; im porta 
oom from Britun. 979: 9*4 oq,; 4E2 ; 

HBnueriM in, 642 

OflrantiBF, Eotuftii general in Gr»co P 231 
Goronttni, gutn’ral Of Conatantino the 
u«Eirper, 267 ; U-iroy* End tilb CoElUlftni, 
274; death, ib. t 401; mEkea lUximui 
emperor, 274, 400 
GenrEiiuB, iivcOTaij of bodj of, *01 
Gsee] t-eb a pretender lOthoYm gothic throm?, 
eiipported by I’fcrMm und tire VethIeJ, 
313 

Geiik the Sfijn to TiiJK!Eoy t End the land- 
tii, 446 

Grjfo inffr Librrium ft Kflicrm, cited, I4&, 

153 

GcwriEtruiiu Set Boulogne 


Ghaaftani *reb4 n inoomoo of w repelled, 401 
Gibraltar. Straits of. Gothic Beet founders 
in. 27& r 404 ; 307. 40U 
Gitiiiw, giti^ a 3B0, 3RB m\. 

Giidu. Moartidi prirwft, Count ol Africa^ re¬ 
volt of f 202 ftqqp, 1S0 ; deEt3l P 201 
Gintoninn, ofli^r of CoiMtEDtlEta U, 73 
Glamorgan* 372 

GLaaiDobury, Keltfo villi^n* excavated n«ftr, 
S7C 

irfoTam. Sm GEnuoeafor 

Gtan, cotximandcr, 481; put to 

dEath, 402 

GlnuejesD&r (G3ovqm^ cofonfo At, 371, 373;: 
Itocoan road thtbogh, 976; taken by 
West Salons 390 

Glouoeaterahire, Uomofl vUlao in, 375; 

Weet &axou vieforiaa m, 390 
Glycerins, Emperor of the W»t, prod limed 
empernr, 430, 433 ; captur«d P 429; mftdc 
binbop of SaJuna, it. 

Goar p liin^ nf the Aleni, enli«U in Roman 
army, 260; maicta Javitmn omporor F 

m 

Gob&zes, Kin^ of Laxioa, ncgottftUfl with 
the Romany 469 
Gobi Desert, 323 

Godaa, Vandal governor of Sfrfdisift, reb«il 
a^aiiul Gt-1 Liner, 315 

Godiffleei, King of the Yandftbi, 264; alftin, 
2C8 

Golden Gate. CkusaUntinopIc 
Golden Dom, the, 3.7, 462 
GoJ^otha, olimcJl of Cobf tontine on p 1128 
Gordian III (M. An ton joy Gordian u^, 
Emperor, 203 

GordL&ni!*, prieil 4t Berne, 15fl 
Gortyna. plan of teupk at. 

GotbLamh T«ut&ua Milled La, 133; 135 
Gntlu*. tbe T 7 Bi|,, 13; 17; defeated by Gon- 
stantma IL 10, 20; temple of Elirntrui 
destroyed by > 119; take Borne, 170; 
Ajian Vurigi>th» C0D*£ft»d p 177; earlv 
HtiJementa of, 183 ? 190, 199; irobdaed 
by Mareonaanni, U(6; rnigtationanf, 202; 
deprodationaof/203; of, 204 oq, j 

200 ikj.. ’ilD; tributary to Borne, 211 j in- 
txodnctioD of Chrialifttii ty among, 212; 
Wat Under AHwsutab, 213 tq, - seek help 
from Borne, 215; campaign of VaJ^na 
againet, 221; enter Eomau territory, 
9iJ2, 250, 003; at war with Rome (3773. 
233 aqq L| 230; defeat Yatetis at HadHa. 
nople, 140. 216. 235, 251; defeated bj 
Oration and Tboodufllma, 235 aqq.; make 
tnaty with Home, 237* 25 i; colonise 
Thrace, 23? Mjq.; enlist tuadErTheqdoflLmi h 
243, 349 ; at tha haute on the FHgidna, 
347, 250; devaalatc eastern provincoa, 
263 i 258; JuTad^ Tbr*ce h 257dtl^att.Hi 
on the Maiit ?.a 1 258; Campaign in ThEa-r 
■aty, 260 aqq,, 457 M\ r w t maaflacred in 
CoQBlantinnple. 263, 480; inrade Italy, 
2(34 aqg. + SM, t69; Copy Borne, 272; 
aack Bome p 273; In Gaul, -i74 sqq, : add 
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to their tfliriifrer 264; relations with, 
SoniAIM, 265; AcfiSfctad; hy the Tranks, 
BSei; and rail? iuftittl, described, 

^ S OQAtOma at, 'J80 iqq.; drees and 
language of, 921 eq. ; Roman lil^ralors 
aniong, 292; farm boJj^uud ol Amati 
frida v 313; Gothic guard *3*iB h 314; 
KiLtaJ won# Vandals in Africa, 313; 
M4, 395, 401 *q.; driven from wol by 
CousLaniLUfi, 493 ■ allowed to Htifta in 
South Gaul. iOli 411; fiignilLC&ncft of 
Constantins’ Ltwttawntof* 405 ■ 407 ; dfl- 
fentti] by Aetius, ilO h 418; make pa« r 
411; 414 : and tht Hllttt, 4Id sq.; and 
Tfoeoderie tin? Great, 497 tqq. ; in tins 
S*JWtt* r 443 ; taxed, 443; laud awarded 
top 447; 44* ; 452; Arittlditn of, 458; 
uppq» AmeJasuntba, 454; 439 HQ.; at 
tack Htm^ 470 ; and Loo I, 471 ; and 
Zeno„ 472 *q.; end o! Thracian 0oibl &A 
r-eparub* tri be, 477 \ 4?S; finally bm the 
Eaet. 479; 469, d!&, 53d Sn yfw 
Ostrogoths. 

Gratl. Itiver, 11)7 

Gratia JujUa Honoris,. £■*.■ Houuma 

GfUkft, Emperor, refund office of Fontifax 
aximUn* 114. 231; boeoftititf emperor, 
140, SBS, 230 ; in Gaul, 210; eeddff help 
to Valaufip r Jl5, 233 sq.p 250; finnai££, 
22"!; fflHmMrtr, 223; 229; rDk* for 
Yaimtiniu II, 231; xueeesjiful campaign, 
234. 252; makes Tbeodtjalua co-rinpcrar, 
335, 2*3 ; early popularity, 237; load of 
popularity and death, Lt5; 23*, 255; 
burial in Italy reFiisr-j,. 240; 251, 154, 
2150 i teiemi under. 559 ; 565 ; £70 

Grfltj.no, lather of Valentin ian 1, career of, 
216 

Ofiliin, proclaimed emperor in Britain, 
267 nett. 3*0 

tarvetir Syrian monk* who fed on pw,537 

Greece (Hellaa), under Llcimus, 3; 16; 
J’j] Lan i n. 04; decay u T religions of, 67 
ID® sq., I0£ p 107 aqq.., 113; 116; IranAg* 
In, 1*4 ; Hcroli Lu, 205. 295 ; campaign 
of Alariis ln F 261 aqq., 4EH, 457 aq,; al¬ 
locked by Vandals, 310 fin.; Boumitnianj 
in, 356 j 477; 544 ; need of import* in, 
646; art of, 590 

Greek civilisation, forme the strength of 

Ihe lator Empire, IS *q, 

G rseka, early Teutons know el to the . 163 ; 
in Theirtalonlca, 237; Attacked by Gath** 
261 : 353, 957 

Gregory I, St, the Great. Bishop of ftom*, 
1, 176 r 3 and the Engltab fit*vr-j, 390; 
e«nde AwbiIuh to Britain, 391; aud 
the EnnedicLmss, 541 

Gregorv of Cappadocia, Biubop of Alex¬ 
andria, imtttilisl on expulsion of Atha¬ 
nasius* 128 

Gregnry u the UlnmSnator, 1 ' Bishop of 
Armenia, Ifl 

Gregory of Naeianzas. Bishop of Constant^ 
nopie, At Athens with Julian, 101 p 116; 


Undertake mission to Ariani of Con- 
etontinopio, 146; Euade bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople, 141; Sited, 169^ 6IQ; his 
lofilers to B*aU p 526; describes Ufa of 
BAHiHan numbs, 529; cdEication, 570; 
Platonism of, 57*; taachiag of^ 567 
Gregory, Bishop of cSEpcllmit 139; 

education, 570; Platonitm nf p 573; 
leaching Of, 565. 5B7. 569 *q,; Or a tie 
cafeebtico of, 6*9 

Gregory, Blr1l& 1> of Tottri, JEfirjoi^ of, US; 

Cited. 293 f 295, 297 tq„ 9 41S, 425, 535 
GM*tingi h 165 

Granting] (GrsuluiLgi), 185, 3U3 and ; 
under KrmanarU9l F 214; defeated by 
BtitoiuiSj 216 ■ BEOH3 Ulc Danube, 1TJ2 ; 
dafoatad by Promutuai 949 tq, 

Gzunoald, Duke of Beueventnin, gmnta land 
to Bnlgsni, 336 
Grisona, iht^ -152 
Gnidit, Teutonic iribo, 166 
Gnimhalos. King of thci Chinnitae, 72 
Gitbbioy Bishop of. Sti Deouutins 
Gubbio h Jerume on hiahop ut f 167 
GudiU, Gothic npreaiutetiTa of Thcodcririfl 
•I Homan Synod, 459 

Gnmo*riUJl p support.H iTtKopiud, 920; de- 

eoTti to Vatens, 221 

Gunderic, King of ttu; Vandals, death of, 
tfl5; 317 

Guttdobad, nephew of Bleimar, 396; fllity* 
An than i us, 42* ; aueetseds Eicimer. j'ib., 
433; mab^s Giyceriuji emperor, it. 
Gumdomadp a prince of the Alemannl p 65; 

murdered, 6^ l 209 
Gunterich, Gothia l4MHler p 203 
Gu nthacuun 4, Kixi^ of the Vandalla, btithir 
Iruatment of the orthodox Chunk hj f 
312, 321 j drives hack the MoUrv, 313 ; 
■icnlik it, : 31H 

GunliariLis, King uf the ilurgLindiaiiff,, 975 
Galons, 202 note 
Gwynedd, 366 

Hadrian J, Bishop of Rotne* sends oupy of 
Csnou Law to diaries the Great, 1B3 
Hadrian I.B, Anliu* HadriAhneL Emperor, 11. 
21S, 33, 36 r 46; AaLla Capttoiina founded 
by, 174 ; has ids trail from Tyne to Solway, 
3G8 ; and the Civil SrrvLco of the Empire, 
554; and mq oaCter.i, 5tl0 
HailriaUOple, Muimb defeated At, 6; 
iuelnica floes to, 7; battle of, 7 r 17;; 
illOCeea nut represented at Coqnoil of 
C-u o« tantinop]e, 141; 233 sq.; hat Be uf 
t&re*, 62 p 140, 216 h 234 E q„ 237. 243, 
259 eq r , 253 ; fllege <>f, 235, 3ol; Fom- 
peiuR defr«ate<l at, 463 
Haemua, 5*t Balkan Mia 
HaiJitati ^'riinl of ei TiUnalion, 1*4 
Galmyria, cscenpied hy trothn, 355 
flamalond, Cluunasd aollled in. 295 
H«inilcar r 409 

Hammurabi p of Bahylon p irrigation 

works of, 526 
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Hampshire, Roman villas in, 373; Jntea 
KLtlcd cm const of, 3£2, 889 
Hannihal, 409 

SAniibolljA&U^ fitpbw of Copitantme, 
givim a kingdom, 23, 5B; murder oC 55; 
56 

Hannonlus, nlai Ka by Arbogfcflt, 343 
Harpolc, Roman pavement fit, 013 
Slnrium-, Aroobmdue it, 482 
Enradi, Teutonic tribe, i&va&e the country 
of the Saquasi. 183, 194 
Han 137 aq T 
BiLxtftp A lane at, 203 
Bevel. River* 198 

BelMjyjHoft p the,* nubarbcf Constantinople, 
219 

Hr.brus. Sti Mantra Kivm: 

Hctate, wonthip of r 93, IDO: worship re¬ 
lived by Julian, 107 ; 114 
Htsmboliiw, mtnr or J olian, 00 ; becomes n 
pagan, 110 

Hcgeappus, Juaturiaiip 1M 
Helena lHdIf*me!$-Kcrdh Clodion defeated 
fit, 297 

Helena, FlitTia Julio* niolhw of Con a tan lino 
the t ir.-at, 2, ft, 1$ ; diiWQv-EFy of Urn True 
Cruft* b^, 175; sarcophagus of* 602 
Kelriuk* sister of CotiiUmliua II, marries 

Jqlian, 65, 101 

Ilel e-n a, iJaughtor of Licimue, 13 
Mdtnfe (Fine), fortress of, E9 
H^L^amLflrNord. See Helena 
BEtiodonas, BLuliup of Trioda in Thessaly, 
A elhiopica attributed lv t 369 
HeiiopoLss, papd V^rtbijt ID, 97 
IleliM, revtred by Johan* 19G 
lid I a-, gods of, 60, 107, 113 
Bellas, See Greece 

HelEebiddS, envoy of ThcodoMDl to Antioch, 
241 

Hellespont (province], product* of, M3 
Hellespont, the. Set DnManclltft 
BcLpiditis, Bu*ti«uH,Thc(Hlfiri«‘e physician^ 
Ms poem, the Bleuing* of OhriH* 449 
Htlvrtin Keltic tribe* driven not by Eufrbi, 
189, 194 ; 190 ; join the Teutons, 192; 
protected by the He-man*, 196 
Hi-fiK-wt, reputed loader of JuUsh inmaiem, 
389 r 393 *m< 

Hetioiienn, the, oontrqvcmy concerning. 
478, 4W t 614 p 617 &q-; iu form amt 
nbjaet, 516 **p 

Her*claa t Bkhop of Alexandria, 160 sq- 
Usraclea in Thrace, l3a&ilLh<ufl lives at, 473; 
burnt hr Theodorm, 476; p«caloiu?e ol 
s«of T 49S 

Heracles on the gulf of Tarcntnns, dis- 
cotcneH oq site of, 561 
Htxflalijm, general of Honoring commands 
in Africa, 272 ; ravel t of, 401 iq.; 

daatli,402: 403, 403 

HmflUus, Homan general* loads campaign 
ngum&t |be Vandals in Africa* 311, 426; 
debt to help Gotazei, 469 
Heraclms, mapiitfr militum of Thrace, 


captured by GoI]js h 472; put to deaths 
473 

Horaclins, favourite of Valrntininn HI, 
plots the death of Actlus_ 413 ; murdored, 
419 

Hercules, vobhip of, 114; Basilica of, 
448 

Hurcyniso Forest (Heruynia-Sylva), l85nofe B 
196 h|. 

EerefordehLre (MigOaacte), 3bH> 

BennaDfrcd, King of the Tburmpons, 
mnrries sister of Theodoric, 451 
Heimanrie, bod of Anper, racapes from 
Constantinople, 471; in command of 
Ragian force, 478 - marriage to grand¬ 
daughter of Zeno, ib. 

Herman Kirioru of, 163; Shepherd of, 
164 

BermeriCp King of the SttcVc& h in SpOuip 
605 

Hermc?, worabipped by Julian, 102 ; 108; 
601 

Berminoncs, primitive Borman txibe h 292 , 

294 

J/crmetinw, df LuoEiD, 195 
Bermunduri, lotslkin of the, 196 ^ 134 ,, 
invade Roman terrilary, 199; 200 
Berodias* ChryuOatotn reported to have 
compared Eudoisa to, 461, 498 
HerodoluH. cited, 841 

Be nil i {Actnlih among auxiliary troops ot 
Rome, 79p 420; in Black SvA region, 
993 * 5 ii., 361; drived Out of Gaol, 207; 
at *nr wUb Goths, 2L4; troops wmt to 
Britain, 293; hvJp nf Ernie, 284; 
816 ; settle in Hungary„ 420; lead revolt, 

1 4.; in Italy, 430; defeated by Lombards, 
488 

BerzEgnvfna, Roumanians ib t 356 
Hesiod. Wotkl of, studied by Baallina and 
Julian* 68,93, 100, 100; 198 
Hessians, di-nvid from the €haUi, 800 
Hcfsyrhiunp Biphup of SsJoua, L51 
Biberia, Persia iuteffcrcs in, 295; Valene 
Lntcrposert in, 226 

Hie rupoll u, Constantins at, 76; ValeDs at, 

226. 281 

Bicnipoli^H Bishop of, Stt Abereius 
niiTullmuH, supposed disciple of St Pnul, 
worki of, 373 

High CrosslVan®noef, Roman road throagh, 
876 

Eilarianns, 'nhigj 4 fr-r q^frferun, sent aa 
«nvoy to Thondumlr, 471 
JIHnnon, inlr»>ducu 4 monasUdsna into 
PateHtinSp 526 

Rilftrin*, Bishop of Rumo, 155, 168 
Hilary, Bishtup of FolLbro, exiled^ 131; 
\U SifntMiit of, 135; 134 sq. j ordains 
Bt Martin of Tours, 162; writings of T 
172, 57&p 685, 699 

Hilary, EoiUfiU deta«0U + protests at tba 
ItehW Council 3»>5 

ililderic, Ring of tlu j Vandals, 312; ac- 
cesamn, 313; dcpOMilionj 314; chaiactcr 
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of reigin, ai$ nqq,-, 318; and the Catholic 
Chnreh F 331 
Hilei* [Etli*) F 57 

HlmerimE, Bishop of Tarragons. 1*1, 1*3. 

mi 

Hindustan. compared ia climate with 
Trans- Cjuprn, 334 

Hippo R^ins (Bon^i Gqducl! of, 151, 183; 
Wilt'd by Vandftlii, 9M, 410; under 
Vandal rule, SOT’ monutib form SQtW* 
dfflxd by Augustine at, 533; 533’ Qraftfllft 

tM» 676 

Hippo, BiiboptoL Set Augustine, Valerius 
Hippocrates. el ted. 825 p 354 
/iufon'ii rufrer™ jpcqpuinf of Paulas Oro- 
■Ine. 115 

JJriltflW*, of Nfm nii3fl, cited, 
3 S2 nq. p 301 

Iliitoria Mi?ptd£^ruffl T d^aripiiDQ of Ccllin 

is, m 

/iiWarifl Hefj^rioia, of Thc-adorol, 528 
Holtsmh Evil® in, 190 eq. 

Helper, works of. studied by Basil ina and 
Julian, GA 28. 100, 146; 10S. 573 
Botiornine,. hoEd* military command under 
Tlwodnrit, *42 

Honoimta.il, and the raotiMiery of Larina, 
Ml aq. 

Honoris (Gratia Justs Honoris}. sister of 
Valeo tinian. III, in finance of. 308; 
allt^rd proposal of marriage to Attik, 
364 h 415. 417, 431, *34; birth, 404 ; 4D0; 
tumishod, 415 

Eonoriani, troops of barbarians id the 
Ronton nervine, 287 

Ucouriiu, FL&tinp, Emperor of the West, 
opposed by Ittuhi, 115; early visit to 
Ron]c. 24-1- made Aifcgmtm, 246 ; mm- 
monad to hii fattier* daith-M, 2*Tj 
rtoeiw tbs Wcslarn Empire, 280, 4*0; 
marrice, 2*4; triumph of, 2*5; 267; at 
Bologna, 268; Btiliehc ftfld, 30*t punkhra 
Btilidlo's family, 270; refuges Atari o'i 
lexm*. 371 n^Ggutafci Cor siantLae an 
emperor, ft.; hssi&ged by Qotba 1 273; 
makes war on Constantino, 274. 401; 
pah Constantins to deith, 275. 401 J t 
278 ; temporises with AtuuLf, 277, 400 ; 
rnefccs n treaty with the barbfcrwtttH is 
Spain, 004 tq .; repent Britiib torts. 
373; 334; and Ftaidim 336; death, 
209, 400 eq,, 405; question of suecefleioii 
ttf n 402 sq.; policy Ltf s towards barbarians* 
40*; Wfmbness *f character. 406; recruits 
army from the Hum. 407 r 408. 413, 410, 
433. 442 sq., *J5&, 401; and the Chryno*- 
tom ooniroreri^ 4*4 ■ trade gmlda under. 
m ; *04. *0* 

Hnrbnrg near Colmar (Arrmtann^ Alu- 
manni defeated at, 7lD, 234 
Hort&luw. Roman pavement ml, 013 
Honnisdas* Bishop of Romo. fail 4 to coma 
to tenni with Ann&tasiue, 5lH; rrjako* 
peace with Justin, ib. 

Horrea Margin battle of. 488 


Bnraa, reputbd kwkr of Jotiah invasion. 
388. 362 

norlands. King of lbs Al#manni T 78 
Homs, character in the Nararaoifu, *72 
HoEius fOdns), Bishop of Corduta, at 
Conned of NiroeS* 1*. 120; at Connell 
Of Sudfra, 120 iq.« NO. 170 sq.; L3l; 
180 

florins, »o1e, promohhl by Eutropius* 
457 

Hobel- Stt Frlgidua 
Hotombm. 84 

leader of Tashlibi, 481 
Homber, ltiTer h 36? sq. F 630 
Huoeric, son of Oaiaerio. proposals for 
marTLEt^e of, 307 H-y.; rapudiAtci imt 
wife. 307, 415; toarnefl Eudoiie, 310, 
424, 488; n^igu of, 312; p#--rii*ciitM the 
Catholics, (?■■., 321; 313; Moow unto, 
316; 31A 

Honsmry, «riy lohabitants of^ 168^ 107; 
Hons nmrch from. t£M>. 3tU ; cuatomfl of 
VaoiialE in, 3lb, 321; Aadinpian Vandats 
in. 320; Cum an * tlco to, 328; nomad 
hordes in, 352; 353 ; FriscoS in, 

415; Sciri and Hcnili in. 420; 432 
Hungeld. paid by Butam Einptrw, 414 
Hnn*, the, invasion of Eutcpo hy r 140, 
215 sq,. 231 aqq- r 250, 2^4. 640, 357; 
r*idf Of. 230 ml, 253 so., 257, 3*3. 46* ■ 
enlist under Theodosius. 242 ; invade 
Syria, 20l T 4*6; enlist under Hunoriui. 
272; mcTcasc in power Under A tula. 
279 j invade GaiiJ + 280 *q., 390 S 315 ; 
food of. *48; method of warfarij, 347, 
360 ; Cb. tit |&J poMim; early iiUtory 
of+ 380; serve in Roman army, 361 
captar* Danube forts, 362 sq r ; domektlo 
lEfa, 305 ; 3*3 iq,; W)d Aiitlui, 3*4 ; 

095; rwlti of invasion of Europe: hy p 
380; m Italy. 3*9; 406; under Actios 
support John, 407 sq. ; main lain Aetina 
In power, 411; bribed by t-iaiftcrEQ, 413 ; 
lory blackmail on Eastern Empire], 414; 
turn s^ainal Gaul, ib.; m tnr> Wr^i, 
41* nq.; defeated on MaUriitC plain, 280, 
416; ravage North Italy, 417; fall hiwk 
from Rem^, 1*.; 410; deft-aisd by Ger¬ 
mans, 420; RomnlueacnbaaHador to, 429;. 
Ettimpiun and, 467; ravage Thraoe. 158^ 
464,487 ; driven beyond the Danube, 462; 
486; invade Illymum, 4b0 nq.; end of 
e-mpire flf, 4*8; attack Goths, 470; attaak 
F^nla. 462 HJ,| as slaves, *48 
Hwiwe, kingdom of, 380 iq, 

Hy, S*t Iona 
Hydaiiua, cited. 403, 403 
Hypatia. 110; murder of, 463, 494 t 513 
Bypatine, nephew of Ana* Iasi us, Commands 
in Penian War, 462; full* t* quell ft- 
bellion of YilaHanUe h 48* eq.; tsapUired, 
*86; rek’awd. ik; tent *m embuiy to 
Persia, tb. 

HypatiuH, gtnoml. faili to nupprtid rtvolt 
of Yiidiantiip *85 
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UmblEnhu-, ^la 1 1 o«u>pliar h 89. U4. 105 
la=.vfw>s, driven back anroes the Danube, 

urn: 307 

rba-. liiihap of Edeasi, And the N^toriut 
controversy, 408+ deprived by Bobber 
Coaiwil, 505; it Council of 
507; romil&tcd' 510, SI2; 613; mnd the 
echoed of EdcS*a h 514. 518 r death, 51 | H 
5133 515 

Ibbns* gfenefil of Tteodaiw^ vrotoHtittt dev 
Artee. 453 

rtwrifliu, And the Roman Empire, 544; 

Latin hingUkgo m Drifted by, 545 
Jim Rimim, cited, 84a 
Iceland* mythology of, SB6 
Iecstii n HriLfch tribe, 373 
Ida, Mt h 16 

fili h King of R^micim, &$1 
Ignatius, St, letters of, cited, 145 #qq 166 
158; 104 

HiBoo (Kriembkld), bride of AttOft, 365 
UL River, 335 

Ilium. anc^ni by barbarians, 2<H 

nluN, revolt of, again vt the Bmpmr Zuno* 

113, 436, 478; subdued, 438, 479; joins 
BaaitiBcua igAiELrt Zeno, 473; joint Zeno, 
i'6.; pot in command of troop*, 474; 
attempts madfj to aH-EFiniuftte, 475 : made 
mMgUter r^'pfTMA, 47$; mmi Venn*, ib .; 
nrnde Tnn^iifcr iriHfavi per Qrirnirai, 
477; beheaded. 479; death of daughter 

Of, ib. 

HEyiiA, ehtuch of p 183; Stilicho and, ; 

Alaric in, £62; Afarie and ^lilicho pro- 
pwe to oocmoot [EajiterriJ, 26o sqq P ; 
attacked by Ytmdmla, 310; ravaged by 
Rnna, 414; CNtrOgothe in t 438; 437: 
biahopa of, it Council of Chaluedon, 
508 

ITIyriunif r and the Roman Empira, 544 
Illytitttm, under Lieimns, B, o; envied lo 
Constantine, 7; 13, 16, $1 ■ awarded to 
Corutacu, fi6; SO, 61, 75 ; Januariite at, 
S18^ ombiirav of Ftoeopms Iol foikd. 
S20 ; sneeesa of EamoLms at, 233; 336; 
devastated by Gotha, 252; under Theo¬ 
dosius. 253; 393; 412 aq,+ 437; Alarie 
tWffitlrr militum in, 458, 468; taiqs 
**MJM>*d in, 462; Huns in, 468 imq,; 
raidod by Oatrugiotha, 400; 474 ; Rnj- 
RKiaa raid* in, 483 
lmbonsori, Hite ofUjo Ascension, 610 
lnachu*, and the chronology of Eu^bins. 
6fi3 

Indacna, ImtiriiD robber, removed by Zeno, 
l ift; confederate with IUbM7S; treachery 
of, 479 

India* Kentorian missionaries En» 5ly 
fndo-Enropeans! 353 flq. 

Indo-Ornnunic race, Aral hdmo of tho p 189 
Indoji, River, 328 

primitive German tribe, 392, 

Inn went I, Bbhop of Roran. cited* 157, 
159,l?Q«h,l79; decretal letter* of, Iffi; 


joins an embasjy to Htmfiriitft, 271; and 
the Chrysostom MntTOTttiy, 493 aq. 
in TrtiIlo ¥ Qni nines tine Council, 181 
Iona (Hy), ithuvd, mnnaetery of fit Cclumh* 

in T 633 
Ionia, 16 

Ionian Sea, nutBftds find winter quarters 
by, 358; Vandal* in, 467 
Iran, 340, 554 

Iranian*, the, 030. 354; origin of p 355 
Ireland, trftdinc connection with Omni, 377: 

081; monachism Ln r 533 nqq,, 541 
Irenaong, St* Bishop of Lyone, cited, 167,172 
Irenaens, Biflhop of Tyra, and Theodorat, 
504 

Irish Channel, British porta on, Tjjitod by 
traders from GanJ, 377 
laamo k Roman M-Jc» r identided with Am- 
broiiaater, q.r. 

Isaac of Antioch, protests against ahruej of 
monaohiiB), 530 
IsaJm mv?jc r Sit Yesel 
lamnria, Zenu flees to r 473: Eplnicns amt 
lo. 475; Lingo* in, 478; revolt in, 
479 aq, ; home of Kostoriu*. 495 
laanrianfl, the, raids of, 63; and theFaatetD 
Enperon, 396; recruited hy tc* 427; 
nsida of, 161 467; defend CoDitantk- 

nopta. 467 % aid Leo I, 479; Aniabunua 
mud, 471: Unpopularity of, 470 eqq.; 
mms&aufe*F f 473 i 474; and Illmi.475«qq.; 
aipclled from Constantinople 479; mvo] t 
of, 4!H0; eluted in Thrtcc p ib, 

Ian Dumnon iorun, Ste Eaeter 
Uai 5 Liu rum. St£ CrUffleon on Uak 
lflhtm 1 River, 324 

leiifn^tr, Riahop of Sh;-vj | [r, hm rales for 
monks, 533 

laMorinn oannua, atod* 174, 169;. trauHlm^ 
tlon of, 179 

Imip p worship of r 9, 509; eemmony of ini tin- 
t ion to. 90 flqq r ; 9t U \.; dovotion of JulLin 
W H 187, 4Dfi - H3* 114 
Inlatn* 123 aq. 

Juaiiufl, CLLidmn phiiODophar p made i] nacA> 
tor r 472; trial of, iA- 
IartcmUM P 103 

[Hktridfl. qnaestor of Antioch, 113 
I»Btk River p 2fi9; Odot'aear defeated on* 
469 

IflfftrL $H Jews 

I^Ua, 17 

tstufevobca, primitive German tribe, 222, 

284 

fstria, Roumanians in, 366 aq. 

Iatm% ptoudered by Gotlii, 283 
laurium Brlgantniu, pV^r Aldboroegh 
IialimtUp the, nndcr bariuukn kings* 
439 *qq.; govnmment unchanged under 
TheodirriB! 441 ; and gladiatorial gmmoa, 
448 

Italy, under Umxentms, 0, 40; 6; 10, 
lOaipi-p 26eq P , 38 iqq r ; nnder Diocletian. 
42 aqq, ; JO nq,; awarded to Cansun*, 
59 ; 58 ftj,, 01, 76; alow decay of 
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paganism in* 115; 1"I sq,; 1&2 ; Iron 
Age in H 184 ; 19ft, 19* ; Germanic tribaa 
advance tipofl, 103, 198. 201 ; barbarian 
onion Lata in. £24, £33 ■ s-edur^i tram 
MiUiLtiTji] f , £00; army of Gaul invade**, 
242: Miuimiu supreme b, 243 p 370; 
M6; Eu^fiiaa aeknowlodgod m h 24fl T 
159; Stilieko in, 2ti0 *qq. t Gothic in¬ 
vasion. of F under Alarie H 264 aq^, 1270 
sqq., &9S. 460 uq.; 267 *q.; OetrC^ 
goth* hc ttUj in. 276+ BI3. 277i AvilUi 
r«ogni*ed M emperor in, ; Qda- 
vauar luteins in, 284* 300; Langnbirai 
in, 287 h 358; Alemanni in. 299; tiilidgiau 
king named eaptitn 40.304; 305; obtsi&H 
pom from Sardinia Mild Stonily p SM; the 
Vandals in, 508; f*mine_ in, 4lfi F 34)8; 
310 i Magyars reach, 3 d6; Huua in* 
fljfci w, t 300 *q r : sends colonic to 
Itritain. 37U 374; 994, 396, 401; ai- 
tMJre4 b? HEnioUim. 402 ; 403; under 
Huourius, 405 Bq^ 4&8 ; defenceless 
condition of h 412; 413, 415; invaded by 
Ennin *17: policy of Aiitiua ffnnWlM 
ln d 410; barbarian kingdom established 
In, 420, 498; Gniecric attack*, 423 «w.* 
468 ; Aiitbemine i o, 428 sq. ; tender 
Odovacar imd Themhric. Ch. x* p*m« t 
Odovarar king in, 431 I sllegod par- 
tllinn of Uni in, 487, 446 s^| Theo- 
done in, 438 sqq. I 479. 483; importon™ 
of lb* Roman Banal* in, 443 ; distrihu- 
linn of land by Tbeadoric, 447; reeLo^ 
ration of buildings 3d, 448 ; Thfcodorio 
and the- Church in f 419 ; 453; 454 nq-; 
YaUniinhin Hi reaches r 405; YTidtmir 

in, *71; RuMem fleet raids conAl, *84: 
Arianism of QatTOgOthfi in, 488; pro¬ 
poned council in, 506, 510, 518 ; fiprsad 
yf idflailtiofattt in, 531 ; Ektuwilstbe rule 

C 'lwaii* in. fi36 flqq -1 543; wise of. ;p+S; 

tul taxation Ln p 562; Christian art In F 
Cb h ni 


Syrian hermit. 536 

Jacobites, name given to MonnphyslUa OMd, 
519 j . L , , 

Jacobus il&i&dfeeu a* Monoplyiitc bishop of 
Edeaaa, rcorganiaeo MoBOfHjiiW Church p 
□ 10 

JiMbnjit Bishop of Mteibi** dafand* tho city, 

59 

Jiltj^Sl, and church ^tJaruttlpm. 174; EOS 
Jennie, heathen physician at court of L*01, 
472 

JfcEiuanns, Homan general, 318 
.TiiiHa, RW*ri lypu of nomad* in the Main 
of. 853 „ . 

Jerome, ftl (Enscbiiyi Eicronyinua Sophfo- 
nlilak 11& Hh ; ordination of, 152 ; cHed, 
104 sqq.. 160 *qq*, 167, 175 r 024 h p £44, 

fi46 p 670 Mi,, 594; ad Kv^n^Ium pr^by. 

tcrum and the Canon of Bcriplnm, 

173 ; at Bcih^hsm h 80S; Lnfltttnee on 

TbeOpbiiua, 490: b“ dcaeription 0 f hitna, 


□23; monimtefiAB fannded by p 526; 
trained nt AjauUeJa, &31; tramkDi^ Rule 
of Fadwtmup, 535; 674; translawa ll« 
Canont* of Rnaabin* 1 583 ; do^tlioe of fc 
S85; &96 

Jtnj^ftlen, deHtmction of, 1; attempt to 
mtore tgmpiB at, 80 sq.; creed of a 122, 
177 ; meeting of blshope at, 128 ; 130 ; 
rieft in importance of b pe nf, 174; Aehn 
Capitnlina built On aito of, 174 *q.; 
Endoela at, 400; Eudoatn die* at, 408 ; 
pliJL nr temple al, 608; Chriition churchi'P 
at, 609 

JemuUm, Bifthape of, Sr4 Ojril t John, 
Juvenal 

Jvwi, tbo t ander law nl ContinutlBie, U; 
14; 1&; rielng among. 63; under dulioo, 
80; 85 ; 118; prohicted by Tb&odorie, 
452 «i|.: pextMUtisd at Ravenna, 4541; 
riotd agaldit, in Alexandria^ 403. 489, 
484; 588; eatacomba of, 589; ffUL glasses 
dwl by. 60& 

Jojehel, Eudnxla said to hare been com 
p&i L-d to, 461, 493 

Joanne* Antionhcmuii cited. 398 and w»li 
Johannes of Epddanmna, Borami gonemi p 
e^mmandn against ibe Yandalu, 315 
John,. St, Apftitle, and church of llphtsus, 
17* ; 58* 

John the Jl5ptiffL r St, 498 
Job]], Bmhop of Antioch, abwnl from Oral 
Council off lipbeeuH, 176 ; inpporti Su^- 
torini, 49B eq.; arrive* Late at Conned of 
Ephc^u* h 600 a*p ; holds H Conpiliabn- 
lusn, 1 ‘ 501; 502. 009 
John OuTHatom, St, Ste Chiysontncn 
John, Rinhop Of JeruEali'm, Jerume’a com- 
plaint Bgainet t 175 

John A 't he PcreLan, 11 Htihop of Feraia. at 
the Council of Nidioa, 13 
John, Bishop of Rare tin a, and Thci^lorir, 
439 ; iirwlgtl treaty with Odovaear, 
440 

Jdbn 1, E Uhup of Eotfle* and h^l^y* 453; 
Ecut 031 embassy to Juetin L *54 ; death, 
ft. 

John Sehola«tiQn* p Rishcp of Antioch, mat» 
digest of ihe Cancii Ia* p 181 
John, Gaunt h favoUnt*- of Eudoxia, exiled! 

288, *59: raturns, 459 
John thn Kunchback, wayuttr miltiiw in 



put* Twcnndtt to deaths 478; quell* 

Laurian WfuU. 480 

John, neurper, dnelamd emporor p 407, *66; 

defeated, *6. ; exeeuwd, 498 
John ttie "VaiidoL mngifUr ntliHum of 
Tbrace, psurdt-rpi, 467 
Jordan, Rir*r h 121 
Jorfane* |Jamande*) r clt«l t 155, 203, lifil, 
898 aq. 400, 4l5 t 453 iq. F m t 440 
JotAba. I-laud of p aumrwmd to Aqirn 1 
Kaift. 472: rtooreffid by Itonians, 481 
Jovian \ Flavin* Claudius Jovioima)* 
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10; etsetod emperor by the 
entdiMW, 64 iq,, 133; fttike* dtEgnc^fuJ 
pcaw with Panda, Hfl; dias K 66,]37, 209 ; 
posiibla naedtetaci of, 2lB^ i 325. 227, 466 

Jadiuu t Jerii), in Roman annT, 220 ; ami 

to Britain, 228 

JoTtons, ambassador from Lepti^. S37i 
dentil nr, JH» 

Jovinus. BtnM nolile, dm Eared emperor IL 
Mainz. J75^ 4D1, JOS [ joined by Atiulf. 
Si7; pnt to death bj Asmilf, 401; 109 
Js¥itici r (idjctiir of Julian. 76; besEcffM 
Ai|uLl€'jrv, 70s defeats the Akmauni, 200, 

; seni to Britain, 223; snccaeded hy 
Theodoras, 224 
Joikui, oilwr of Julian, 75 
JoffnipdbHffi praetorian praefcct nf Ml 
2K7; crnifft* with Atone, 271 ; #n per, 
ptftul war on Aloria, 272; 273 
Julian {FJaritls Claudius Julianna?. "“tie 
Apostate,” Etnpcrnr, 6, 21 sq. - Ch, m 
pufim: 55 *q. : boyhood u f t fta, 98 *q.; 
Wifl nonce of Grrak philosophy m t 64. 

t>? aqq.; bs«iiiciiapigu f i£ Jh &70; made 

Caviar, 65, 131 i Icb-iIh campaign in fiul, 
?8 *M-» ^09 ; administer* Gaul, 70 so.; 
toprodainral AHAUBtm»,7«, 102 ; advances 
PgU&ll Conttanlina, 74 ; his aim*, 77; 
eaoK:* of hi* ap^Htasy, 78; hia reforms,, 
711; h kS fcraatmsnt of taUffrui, &0,104 aq q., 
1530; hto Feuiiin campaign, 6S son.; death 
uf T *4 iUL| 112; funeral of, 36; 07, Bfi ; 
aa Punk Ifci os, 107 Rqq. , 110: 12a t 

132, 104 *qq., 160, 210 sqq., 237; defeats 
Haiku Franks. 306 s defeat# Ihd Hi. 
puiinnn Franks, 299; his timii is in 
tin n n ur of Cybelo, 436 ; attempt* to rugu. 
lato trade, 550 j and NwplatoniHm, 668 ; 
57a; and the sls^e, 503 ■ and Christian 
hospitals, 595 

Julian, rity-praefoct at CouvEanrincipIs, de- 
pp«fld» 470 

4RO" mapiittr miiilum of Thro*?, killed, 

Juliana, Anmd-dai^btor of Tal«ntinkn III, 
Offered in marriage to Tbeudnrie, 475 : 
Tife of AreohiodUi, 4S6 
Julianas, ronut patrimonii imdor Theodoric 

11>( 


Julia TrtyirjijLiL Tnrifft 
Joliem, a prinaipal cily 9 f the Ripuoria 
Fninkn. 300 

JolhiiE 1. Bishop of TVhiip, tries CA4o r 
AthafiaaiuB and Marerilna, 120 enq.: 16 
Jnljqa Comtontina, half.brother of Cor 
itautme thL* Great, 22; death of, G3 
Julian, Itoman general,ouenmandri in Thr*a 
220 - ma^vres the Goths in Asia, 352 
JUhiua Baiauj, praefout ol Rome, rtcnlpture 
on HWlihnjius of, 602, 604 
Juni;,. Jnliftti rerirtH worwhip of, 107 
Jopit^f, Dfi ; Jalinn rcriTOi Worship of + 107 
. ™™** ^rvsist Mbitoes of. 2471 676 
Japitej Capjtislinsia, Icmple of, at Rome 
destroyed by the Vandalfl, aOa, 421 


Jura Vita. orOesad by GonaUnLim. 05 * 
Tentom rratoh the, 124 ; 634 
Jttikasa, robber, made cmprifir by Samari- 
Iaob, 474; defeated and killed. i5, 

Justin I r Eastern Ewpetor, acceraion of f 
Slfl; 314; prowribes Arkninn, 4S3 iq,, 
465; milkoi peace with sw of Rome,, 513 
Justin lfutyr T k«ar of Ignatius to, 146; 

.fptopp of, cited, 146, 161 
Jnstina, A^iana, wiffl of Vahmtininn I H 
Ariioiim of P 142; 261 ; id ftueneei policy 
of Vakntijiian H. 239, 242 ; death. 243 
Justinian. Eastern EtdtKtor^ Code of p 1, 
55fl; cm shea pa^Wlipfin, 113^,; ani] tho 
Fandal kitiRdom, 314 iq. t M#; and tha 
OatrpgQLlita kmffdcm + 432; 440; Jo4A» 
tinu of, Citod, 444 : anvol of, cited, 4-1-5 ; 
Amalasuutha appeali to h 4551 4*H, 502 ; 
Ifijbuildi Christian chufobm, 010 
Justinian, general of Cottatontine the Usur¬ 
er, defe&tod by Barua, 267 
Jutes, the, rtirly aetttoinoiitfl nf, 333, 384 ; 
33o K \m, 303 

Juthnngi, Irfboof liie Ate-toanm, 2U0: mtikv 
raid on Bhaetia, 341, -110 
Jutland, TotltoUs eotfy Mauled, hi, 183; 124 
384, 386 

Juvt.nal ^Deoimtii JhuEeib Joronalii), 575 
In^onaJ, Bishop of Jerusalem, it Council of 
Epheanat 173; receive* reports of d^iiton 
Of synod at Rome, 429; assessor at the La- 
tronmium, 505; at Cuiioail of Chalcadcta l 
008 sq.; dcpriTed, 509; pordon^dp ib. \ 
™™ from it*, 519 ; reiniitatod, iA 
Jufencui. prcahrp'f, makea 4 metric Ter-siun 
nf thu Gospel, 570 


Kalmuck'(p, cLibh dijtinctjotiJ nnaonp tho, 
335; fowl of, 34*>l eduoukCn, 342; ru- 
hginn, 344 uqq. 

KfllonpiSs, >7oiunyUidsKomnn SceloFainst 
VandEalp, 315 

Earn* Kaipokfl, cmtotiurof, 339 
EAra-Kirghiz pnople, sjutens of ROVoramcnt 
of^ 33 (; food of, 340 

Eawad, King of PenEiL, at war with Rcme, 
4bl fiijq,; tnmkm torms. 483 
Kazafcr Eir^hla, clswt diatjnolkunii amoufi, 
83S; eiutoma, 530; dieea, 311 
Eidta | Cel tic), tbe T troop aumtnoued from 
G*q 1. 72 e*riy home of, 164 ; inf!u 
once tha Teutons, 185 ; napanHEon of, 
188 «q T - ; 180 ; flipoDbd from Sou Eh Gur 
Uuiny, 190; 101 ; riitirajt of, 287; in 
Britain, 808, 370, 873,546; 54 +; and the 
Latin language. 646 

********* (Bfanim) to Hercfordshti^, 
possibly lito of Rcmano Brilkah town, 373 
Kent. Caew to. 383; Reman tiUm in, 
di5; llonmn mad through, 376; Jutes 
in, 389 ; kingdom of, 339 
KiSSimap G„ Cited, 189 note 
Ehin-gan Mu, 823 

Khlinv r ilams-mafkat* uf t 348; cormpl ad 
ministratton of, 353 
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KKokand, 349 

Ehpni»«i n Turk* $m from, 328; devastated 
fay Cfainghsz Khan, 350 
linK)^ Ykjjaj, 2fl& nof* 

Kijfhi?. the, wealth of + 831; elon-fccting 
among, 334 ; wamderingfl of. 335; customs 
of P 837 sqq l - j charnctor. 35H 
Eniira, Kina of the Gothi, iltudu the 
Romans, it- 
Keit, worship of t 23 
Kfiius, River, 366 
Erk-Eiihild. Set Ddieo 

Labrutira. the- By*wvtiHe p origin of, isq..; 

abolkh.ni hr Julian, 104 
Locenio, the barbariana in, 205 
Lacringi, Vandahc tribe, I3 d. 123; invade 
Roman provinces, 120 
Lactnntmg, cited, 4, 51. 540 
LauEi, the, 07 
Lahti, Itiviir. 188 note 
Laibach. Sew Aernona 
Liunfaro, Rivet, l-bl 
Lampadins , pn^feol of Kama, 272 _ 
LmMpridiUi ^Nsct and rhetorician, cited. lfiB, 
551; *4 Hardtsaui, 223 

TrihipUd at, 450 
Lancashire. Homan farln in, 389 
l4Da90QM T fspatsd byEomani. 208 
Longobard*. St4 Lombardi 
Laudieca Combu*tu + BiallOp of, Set Eo- 
geolus 

Laedinca in Fheygia. trade oi, 548 aq.; code 
of the Council of, 170 > '-42 

InodLeea in Syria,, Linen trade of, 548 sq. 
LaodLcett, D k hop of* St* A^lllEtitiun 
Larissa, Alaric tmeoUUiPr* IjriJkho near. 

280; packed by Thcod&ric* 477 
Lascans, ho(t&ti of p 19 
La Tine ekilpjuition r 187 and note 
T.Bturiin. St* Chnrcb of Si John Laleran 
Lntona, Juliim rorivei worship of, 107 
LatOpolk fEoneh}, manafituricn near, 524 
LaurcittHil h Bishop of Milan, and TbeudariD. 
439. 44ii 

Lanrentlns. anti-pope, d iiputcd tilttlEtm of r 
440; made bishop of NtiColil, 45.; 450 
Lanrslum, part of patacc At Kimnno,. 

Odovacar murder*! kfi. 440 
Ltturiaoum, Cintiut at, 234. 253 
Louriw Hilary of PaLladim, citsd, CSC. 
528 

Lawronee. St, chnrch at Borne named after, 
159 

Laziea (Culahis). 225 *q.. t 460 
Lea 11 dirt, Bishop of Seville, hii Raid for 
monks. 538 

Lept* Urtfharwuni, 892 

Ltsiccilvr i ICatae), Itomano- Bri tish Loam 1 373; 

Roman road throuph, 378 
Lcine. Riser, 158 and nofe 
Lemnos, 205 

LfEQOvi fLcm&vii), early l-cttlcmcnbs of. 

188.188 

Lenborengb. 800 


Lantioniw, it i bn rj F the Alomanpti. 200; 209 j 
defeated al Argtmtarin. 210* 393 «| +P 252 * 
227, 2f4 

Leo 1. Huiperor of the Rail. coins of, found 
in Childerca^a tomb, 202 - fiends ombasniea 
to Gniseme, 316; makes peace with Gfti- 
Hrie r 511; death, tk; and Aspnt. 365, 
409 sqq. 3 promote!! Riaimcr and Mujoriah:. 
423 ; and MarcetlLcns, 424; recognised in 
tin Weal, 425; mppnitltH Aruhnmtiu em¬ 
peror, 426, 470; pfCsriTve* Ra^terq. Km- 
pJrs. 427 ; 428 ; Appoints Nepos erapemr, 
420, 433, 471; and ThetKlnrio, 4^7; 443; 
and Oyron, 45C; oecarsion* 4G8i and 
Gohazeft^ 462; and the GoLhi, 471; 416, 
470. 515 

Leo LJ. Emperor of Iho EaUt, nOceadion, 472 3 
death, 472 cq.. 515 

Leo I. the Great, Bishop «f RffEEi*, 155; 
acrmouf of, 162; 170; Tew* of. 173; 
505 sq-, 500, 5U3 and the Siren* 

canon&. 178; 183; and Galwrio, r4Cw.396 p 
42 L; his embacaj to Attibi, 355- r 30&nq* h 
417.; powar and inti nonce of. S86; and 
the MooiophyHLte fiantrorerfiy, 603 and 
the Latmcminm. 505; and the 
Mtirt, 506 ; ■ntnrtiemn jiyntRl at Boma, lb.* 
work &f delcpatca at CnnneiE of Chaieedon. 
508 nqq.; ami deCLtinoH- of iiu\ Conncii, 
511; eupporti Jis^ecirki, 512; and like riut* 
in Alexandria, 513; confirm h a | ipcin tenon t 
of bishop of Antioch. 514 ; 517 
Lee* of Sarbonnc, dm! minkter of Euria 
and ef Ataric II, 200; literary taJeni of, 
292 

Lao, wooheomher, piomoUd bj EnEropiDi, 
457; Mnt rij'amsl TribipibL iotf ; def^Atcd 
and slain, i*. 

Leonas, envoy of ConsLanlilM, 74 
Leontia, daughter of I, tn.i price Tatlies i ]* t 

470 ; marrieti Martian, 471 ; iifippiaont d, 

m 

Leontius. A6henlJi& aophial, 403 
LfiOUtsus p genera], anpport* IHne, 113^ 498 p 
477; Iscfosrned by Verinot 478; beheaded. 
470 

Leporine nf MarscEllee, rnullk,, cond^mmiA 
by Conned of Carthage . 408 
Leptij, nn0eringB nf Iho oSti^em of. 227 oq- 
Leri no, St Falrick at t 588; monoiteir 
nl, 584 

L-crnn, pagan worship ah 83 
Lea bos. St* Mitykno 
Lcfl^hian?.. defeated hj Mongols. 350 
Lstooetnu^ Set Liehfietd 
LelUr nf Conitantms to the Pmritkohli on 
Chrlilimity, 11 
Lells, «ar3y setttsmi'nLs nf. Jh 4 
Lrt^ijppif and Clfit&phQTi, fifth oentnry nniwl* 
398 

LeritWi the. bkliops compared with* 157 
L*r Francarum CAwmAftjniiH* 205 
Lax fJnifriona d> rv-fsiW 5^0 

Lm JuttA, and trade guilds, £51 
La* u», nr nBrattfanu* 
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iltfnnAnum published, 286 ■ MibatiOb 
of Crtpief oF f 290 

LlbiMup, rhetorician. cited, S7; mUoeit^t 
Julian, 64 t 09 ; ell, m, Chry*»doni 
A pttpi\ ofp lit, 4&1, 570 ; and tho OitiiCeni 
« AntJodi, 241; his description of local 
procuring*, 563; and the stage, 503; 504 
Liber //bferiar. cited. 29 &, 009 
Lfbcrim, Blihtip of Bom?, tailed bv Con- 
ilanlkaf, 1SI; L47j 163; 159 
Litariiu, officer under Odoracar, promoted 
hj Tbeodtiric, 443, 44G : and tho dktribu. 
iion of land. 447 
Liter ftmtiJUatiM, cited, m t 417 
Libya. AriAm bishop* of, 121 ; 171; raids of 
barbarians Ln, 459, 467. 493; the Honoti- 
con lent In, 513 
Libyan i. 502 
Lichfield, 376 

LirtnidDUH, eon of Lkiniue, 7 
Liciniiu {F. Flarius GaleriUB Valerius Li- 
obuaaufl). Emperor, 3; Uilinaut towards 
CbrktUliP, m&rriagy of, 5 ; defeat 

Marimin. 3; strugglea with Constantine. 
7 s^,; Ea executed. 9; 9. ]g. 15, 17, 21i 
Lkiniqj fthe younger), OTCtiQt«d p U 
Liguria, 239* 273 ; Uana In. 417; Odonar 
supported by barbarians ot 434; Eurgun^ 
4tHW in, 430, +45; inhabitants reraturod, 
+45: tllei partially remitted in, 446; 
lojui awarded to Gotbi In, 447 t 
LLkbstum, held by Vandals, 311, SIS 
Limtgantee, Lbs, 20; tteacherouely attack 
DonrtADtiDO and ora massacred, 71 
Lincoln (Llndtim). tnlonin at p 371, 373; 

ftoemm roadB at, 373 
Lincolnshire, Human rillu jd_ 375 
Liudkfarne, Theodric beii^ in, 391 
Lindsey fdietrlet of), 399; absorbed in 
Mercia, 390 

Lin dam oolouia. See Lincoln 
Liugeir t bastard brother of IlLui. commands 
in’ Xsauria. 473 

LLngimnes, Count of laanria, joins in*ur~ 
gcnU, 43f>; kiiied, ifi. 

Ltn^an. connlry of tbs LtiHicn»* r 252 
Lippe. Jihner, Eeltic name, 136 note ; Af bo- 
goat by* 259; 361 
LUcLa, Maximus defeated al, 253 
Lithuanians,, early aeltlemrnid of the, 184 
Litorirjz, lieutenant of Aelitts, paganism 
of, 395, 4lS; rakes riege of Na?bo&aa p 
411 

LilllecoLe I'lrif, Hamiburr. Orpheus pare* 
■ill' - rat at, 614 

Lodi, Odrawar in the plains of, 434 
Lagftditis, print]t. 1 of the Hwdovian hoqac, 
opposes Cbnatontine tbs usurper, 267 
Loire, Hirer, limit of Gothic territory, 2@l p 
2H3 ■ Clovk ofOiUei, 286; Etdian Vr mnfcH 
figbt the Homans along, Site; 801004 
Mize tiLamU m r «3; 411 aq, 

Lombards |Ijingobflt'il+i), the. flubjugitftf by 
the Maicuin&nni, 196; loailmn of, IB8; 
treatment of subject nwa by,287; infarion 


of Italy by, 361, 432 r 455; defaai Hemli, 
493; sank Monte Caarino, 541 
Lombardy, held by Theodoric, 439 
London, 48, 17fi: Hieodorins al, 223; 
Bomara roads radiating from, 376 : Batman 
rdici foond at. 613, 614 note 
London, Biibop of, at Cotmcrl of Arles, 12 
LongiDianna, praetoriin praefect, slqin m 
tbe mutiny at Faria K 269 
LoaiglhUJi, brother of Zeno, captored, 476; 
retained %s hoftage, 47fl, 477; reaped. 
473; am^iJier laffllain, 476; forced to 
take onlera. 479 rpp ; C3iled p 480; diep t (5 i ; 
poverty of family t>f, iA 
Looginus or CftTiUJa, I ran Hon. MrttfUlrr 
oJfcioTitm. 478; fains ivuiHEQU, +60; 
bebnoded. ih. 

Lon gi nos of Sebnas, helps I saurian rahe-ln, 
460; beheaded, it, 

Lopodnnum, 221 
Lot, Bible story of, 316 
Louvre. Mofteum, of the. ipeoimenof pictured 
linen at, 608 

Low Coqntlire. Set Netherlands 
Loconia, 30 

Lqoratioi, Bishop, legale of Pop* Leo at 
Council of CbaJcedon. 508 
Lucian, satirist, 30 

Lucian, Count of the East, pat to death, 456 
Lucian of Antioch, J19; biBhrtp* influenced 
bv T 125; teacher of Anus, 120 ; school of, 
155 

Lucifer, Biibop of Calaril, erited, 131; 

con ^-crates Paulinos of Autlocb, l3fl 04. 
LueillLan tis. Count, general of -Cuostanti tm, 
39 iq,; surprised by Julian, 75 ; com- 
mandfl flosi on Euphrates, 82 
Lucretius,, TituH Carun, Fi82 
Lucullan Uni, rills in tbs Cainpania. asaigned 
to Romultu AugofinlDS. 434 
Lucullns, L. Lie Lni as, villa ol ? 434 
LugdnDtituh Tt-rtia, Uothio rale in, 237 

Lugdnnum. See Lyoni 
Lqgi (Lugii), Hf6, 198 
Lnpcrtalia, the, changed to Chrklion ff*lt- 
val p 117 

LqpidoUB, rnmfintr arm^mm, opprcB^se the 
Gotha, 215 *).; commands in Britain. 
73, 576; 282 sq. 5 defeated at Marc i uuoplc, 
216 ; cumcs to the hslp of Yolens, 921 
Lueitania {Portugal), barbariani in, 374; 
Alani receive land io, 275 p BQf. 356; 
Gotlks bold^ 2S7 + invaded bv fluev**^ 365; 
Ttoovctfld for Bums by WnI3Lo T 404 - 413 
Lycbnidui. Tbcodoric mpulstd from, 475 
Lyoopolia (AsyntJ, 522 
Lyons (Lugdunum), 43; Magoentiua kill* 
hunteir at, 61 sq. ; thumb of, 164 ; 175; 
Gradon killed at. 338, 265 ; Msjcian at, 
423 

Lyons. Bishop of. See fmoaeus 
Lysias. 105 

MatrlSlon, Jeno, on Bpiflisb m n n nj;- 1 1 ] h rr| 
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Mncarms of KiBTPt, diHupl* of Aoihmj* 
622 Rule attributed to* 535 
Mac* donire, 3; Home interior** Id, 191; 
batbftri in* in, 304 iiqq.* 250; 2261 248; 
251 ; under Theadom** 25®; Alarie in* 
3tf0, 455; ancestors of Gu Frank* in, 
293; 35T; Thwdarlt in, 47G t 477 ; plan* 
d#red by Slava, 4S3; mine* of, MB 
Utd^aomDi, related to the Franks, 
533 

J&kodtanLEiEip Biah&p of Constantinople, 
deprived, SIS 
HueMwi ben*^ of. 177 
tfaecllnm, prison of Julian and Gallo** 63, 
99 

MacTL&n r King of tbs Alemaniii* 324 ; naakea 
peace with Yaleniinian, 229 
Mocrina, siikr *f St Basil, 531 
Maori nro* VindcX. praetorian praefatt, de¬ 
feated nhd «l*tn, 199 

Mactobiu*, Ambreriii* Theodoriu*. riled, 
110, 694; S&mrmnMA of. 571. 573, 692; 
C&nmenu iry an iAe Uroetm e/ Sripio of, 
573; and tn* FteHnten philosophy* 573; 
674; and Aristotle* 579 
M* J dt KBaib, leader of Taghlibi, raid of* 
491 

tfnadi, 191 

Haelgwu* (King of) Gwynedd. 399 
Maeotij* Late Sf€ Axot 
Maganae tr , Eti Hercfordifrim 
Magim*, Bonn an treatment of the, 
Mogfttinliu*, fimperer of the West, usurp* 
the throne. 59; oppoSr* Conatandna r €0; 
if defeated and fleeuI. 61; kill* himself, 
63; 64 ; results of bin treachery, 65 sq. H 
S08; 7" I 139 ; 1be rider Oralian and, 
319 

Maifnerifl, early Cbfintiani of, 146 
MsKTars. custom* or the. Ml: formerly 
fire ■ wo rabi ppet*. 346; slave-holder** 349; 
invuian of Europe by, 849* 857; tactic* 
of, 361: tengu ago of. 356; mixed imx ef* 
3M, 939 

Mahomet, 193; condemn* agricultural 
labour, 939 

Mairt. Hirer, campaign of Julian an r 69 ; 
266 iq>; and the Teuton settlement!, 
168 Rq r ; 192 H),, 297 aq.» 306 *q.. 267 ; 
mifiraEion of the Vandal* along Lbn. 266 3 
early Germanic Battle meet* oil. 994 sq*; 
Frankish tribes on, 300 
&iu.ELE a taken by the Alemanu l, 66 ; CB nq> 
Maiimian At. 907; mss-aol* of inhabi¬ 
tants by bArhwmne. 994 l ValeuEiniao 
at. 2S5: destroyed by Vandaia. 260 l 
J ovinn* declared emperor at. 375; 396, 
416 

MainsamalchAr forlre** of* taken by Julian* 

» 

Majoriaft. Emperor of the We*t, 232; and 
the Vandal*, 309* 429 *q„; abdication. 
310; death. 310,414.469; and the Senate, 
397, 443; made emperor, 433; ante- 
cedent** ifc J character of government. 


fb r ; EuoHflKs in Gadl, i5.; and Mar¬ 
cel Liu ns, 425; recDgniaed by Eastern 
Empire* 463 
Malamocco* 417 note 
MDllobaudes, King of Hie Franks, in 
mand at Argentina. 234. 3s2 

Mature, church bmflt At r fill 

Man, lain of, tmo*® of pagan worship in, 90 
SUiinbrntw, Wte of Homan fort* 370 
Maiiiebftfan*, the, nature bblei of. 531 
Manna*, legendary ancestor of Gemini* 
299 

Maranga. skirmish at, 84 
Mar bod, chief of tho Mammaiini. 196 *q. 
Marca. the, cuuritrv of the Maroomaiinl, 
139 

Marui-llianUS, Bomnn officer, mutderv 
□ahiiiiUR, 239 

Mofttllinu*. Hicmt of iba sacred I trgaEEei, 
nranlZH agamst ConaLanB, S9; i# defeated 
by Ccnalantinn, 61 

MaroaSinna. brother of Mstimm, 243 
Marcellinas. Bomao general, sent against 
the Vandal*, 316, 423; murdered, 611. 
425 *q T ; CtUd . 399,431 ; paganism of, 413: 
trained by Ariaus, 419* 426; rlilefl in 
Dalmatia, 424. 463; chaiaelor. 425; 129; 
*obmlU to Anthemius, 470 ; 474 
MwcdLua of Ancyre* and tbs ArSan con¬ 
troversy* 132 1 126 *qq,; acquitted of 
heresy, 129; 130; JS7 ; eonfeaaion of 
faith of, 139. bqIiooI of, 140; heresy of, 
177 

Marccllii*. geDCml of Canstantina* 06; 

disgraocil* 67 ; takes Cyaicns K 231 
MaxtidltiS, tnta*n ry counsel UndcrTlwdoria. 
443 

March {Marna). River, 1&9, 196 *q r 
Uirthn, Emperor nf Girt Eftat, refust-a help 
Against the Vandal*. f*99; refutes tribute 
to Atiila. 664 *q.; 414 ; Britain invaded 
by English tn reign of. 38*3; and Council 
of nhilwrion. 417. 567. 519 *q.; and 
AiGu*. 419; and Marinina* 421; re- 
cognises Avliup, 432; daatli. 423, 4&8, 
513; 426 ; and tbe eonanlohip, 444 ■ 
mfedo emperor, 467 ; imm« Pnlcheria, 
M-. 666; retgjii 466; orthodoxy of* 51*6 % 
And tbe ioeurrtK tinn At Jejnsalem, 612; 
BIT 

Hareian, son of Anthemius, tuAnic * T/OOn tii. 
471; rebeis. 476; imprisourd, pro- 
etaimed emperor * 477 

HareianopK altacked by bafbiwrians, 203, 
^M ; Ronmns defeated At, 216, 233, 250 ; 
Vatofis At. 231; treaobery shown to the 
Goth* At. 232 sq. 

Marco mania, profKi*ed new province, 200 
MinatitAnoJ. a tribe of Buehl* 1^0. 104 ; in 
Bcibetnia, 195; 190 *qq>; invade Roman 
proTincea, 199 ; Auhdnad, 206 ■* 202, 207; 
under Altila. 361 

Mare amir, leader of the Frank** 213. 256; 
givee hoatngM* 214, 266; Oommnud* Glc 
ChAtti, 269; Prilled. 2G0 ; 238* 295 
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Mart-o Polo. cited, 339 , 342 , 350 , 359 
Mart nr Anrdiai Antoni m», Em pern, 1, 
25, S3, 47, 77, and tin; German infusion, 
193 * 11 -; death of, 200 ; poliay of, 306 ; 
283; 589 **. 

Mure us, proclaimed emperor in Britain, 
267 sore, !i 8 Q 

MArdiA, Lhfl plain of r buttle an p J 
Matdin, $m 

Man.lc.niu3, tutor to Jnilan t 03, 90 pq ir 100 
Mu,rE SoeyjcmEi. £« lin] Sic Sea 
Mltp, Thoms* of, Sti Thomas 
aiitpjg (FfUSatovlb:}, tatrayed b j iht 
binhop to the Huhh, 303 
M&tpjE {Paj^ufdtfti}, Ht.bop ot, imd Ailil*, 
302; betrays Margin to the Hnnji, 363 
Mjut^uh, Hirer, A* Slomfft 
MArin, daughter of Rtilieho 1 marries 
flotiorias, 204 ; dies, 200 
MiJitm. dang] i ter of AiCAdittB, 462; and 
Ktiltdrins, 489,. 502 

Miumup. minister of Artastaains J, ftnd 
financial referm, 483 « hostility ot the 
mob lo, 48$ 

Manaus, tnbuetc, 64 

Mbhj, Bishop of Chaloedon, nod Julian, 

Majito, Hirer fHebnifi), Gothic colonists 
on. 239; Gotta defeat*! un p 250, 250; 
Tlwdlttltti defeated on, 25B; 471 
Mjiiiiaa Ease, army of VtHe ns in , 234 
Manus, C. K defeat* the Cimbri p 103 j 434 
Mark, St* mdiTianCG of, 100; itaportaimi of 
ohnrob of Alexandria du# lo p iTl, fi07 
Marmora (Propontis), 17, 50, 00 s MemlS 
205 ; 251; nomada winter by, 350; 
402; pirates in, 405 

MjimioEilLflr, monastery of Si Martin at, 
534 

Mara p 05; Julian revive* wot* hip of. 107: 

identical with Thu n or or 21, 5B0 
Marttilles, a j Beat of teaming* 08 ; Atauif 
nl* Stilts* m ' 403 * bv Goths, 

430 ; bqsinnhjjfB- of monachiam *t K 

o34 

Marseilles. Eiahup of. Set PtmuItu 

Homan penonU, 113 ; leads com- 
PM3J3 against the Vandal* in Africa, 3L1: 
aud HLkU'477; death, 470 
Martiaunfl, Roacml of Cou slant; us K 75 
“™» Bishop of Brag* in Spain, CapiiuU 
or, JBl ; fofltura monachism, fi 32 
Martin, SL bishop of Touts, 152; bioRraphj 
C* tod* 153; mnn*aiic foundations of. 

534 

Martin of Bnicara, HmniliM of, 115 
Martinlaij Ub p officer of LiciniM, m,H ft 
piUfflilcr S 

artiniano# iiffiocr of Zeno p made m^yiriCf 
mimom, 174; 475 

Wftjtjrla, Christian totnb chamber*, €09 
aiijTLnm Feat Church), at Jeroxalnm, 

Mart jrapolii, betrayed %o Persia, 401 

Marns, Hirer. Mirth 


Moorisb prinoo h driTM oq| bis 
OHUrpiDR broltier. 2fi3 
MwKitL’tlae, tb#, inmde Fernin, &0; cannibal 
euiiOEQH of, 549 

Makirnni, Julius Firadctti t cited, 23 
Malronianna brother-in-iaw nf lilqj, Ma . 
vpva Verina to Tariui. 470 ; *o«iii5p4nlEM. 
Hlui to Antioch, 477 1 Abut obi of Edetsa, 
470 

MatterbnrR, the, 4 

Mattbow, St p diacovery of nirtontph of 
Gospel of, 175 

M*U.re[anm, chnreb ooTmoils fer F 104; 202; 
CO*Bt inf^Uid by V and ala, 305, 499 ; 3U7; 
Laid wait# before tb* Roman advance. 
309; comiuercd by ftfoorB, 314 ; ceded to 
Vandaii, 411, 413; silts trnds m t 54B 
Mauretania Cleaarieniii h re tain ej by Roroe, 
307 j conquered by Moor*. 314 T 310; 
rcocciipEed by Gaiserie, 422 
Mauretania Stlifenffift, retained by Home,. 
307 j oonqatrtd by Moon, 314; 3L6; 
fewKupii^ by traisedt, 422 
Maturetmwa Tingitam, cede4l 10 Vaaifala p 
307: Conquered by Moon, 014; SIS; 
Sandals land in, 409 
MftUrtaj-ng, battle of. 280, 297. 304. 416, 
413, 421; Bile, 410 note 
Maurice, Kan tom Emperar, 401 
Maurru, St, 541 

Platen sins-, Emperor, 3; defeat an d death 
of t 4 ; 5, 31 j debaiea the eoLriag*, 40; 44 
Mainmaa (Maxim mnua I), Kmpfittrr T ab- 
dicatea,, 2; 3, I0 P 10- enOMMe* ae;ainfii 
barbaTians, 207; Caiaimlns oLifms to ba 
oolleagns of, 377 

MalLmian, Einbop of Constantinople, aph 
pointed Ob depri^alina of ZfaiorinA, 501 
Majdmlanua, CorncUtt*, poetry of, 4 i9 
Ma ximin (GaJorjus Valerius Ma&imiJiai* 
called Bain or DaiflJ, Emperor, 3 ; treat. 
tneot of Christian h by 4 4 eqq,; defeat 
and death of, fl ; 9, 15, 17 f 22 ; 79 sq. j 
nttempti to orfpmiee pa^an religions, lDTj 
driTiff hock barbarians,, 201 
Msjcimin, imperial euroy, takes hoBtiLfiE* of 
the BEcmmyes, 400 

Maaiminns, praefect of lllyricurD, 229; 

iil-trcatiA thu Goths, 232 
Ha^lnaue, luadu emp4rur In Spain by 
Gtrondcs, 274, 400 

MMitnue, CiX Matlius, conenl, defeated. 

MbXimns, Magnns ClcineAs, proclaimed 
ccbpvjor In flriuin, 23B, S 5 o h 379 ; 
defrmle Gmtirao, 16 .; attempMl to entrap 
Tttls&Einijvft H, 289; tefnee* bqrial In 
Italy for corpao of Gratian, 240 - 141; 
mokes war on Valentituan 1L 343 ; 
defeated and slain, 243, 205 m, : eltarao- 
ter, fb. ; 344, 303 npr# 
ilaximns, PetroiHus, made emperor, 201, 
3119, S97 + 420; and the mutdar of 
Volentiniim III, B9B, 419 unJ not*; plans 
the death of Aatiuj, 410; death, 421 
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Uiiimui, Bishop of Antioch, at Cannoil of 
ChjilucdcQ, 5Cfl; appointsiicnt, &H ; de¬ 
position „ 

Maiimujs of Turin, HcmMa ct, 115 
Maxim u*,phi]os-riphej% 5l r 7&; tlanmaLirrgic 
fiikaCM ul, 100 ; Julian writes to. ItM; 
106; dtatrustod ty Vft|entinijin T 219; 
conspire* again*; Tmu* 22$ 

Maycnne, Hlvar, 290 
Mum. $** Cwwoa in Cappadueia 
Waxioca, eastern tribe, raid Libya, 4BS 
Hockfonbiirg* 'Fentons in, ISO 
Mini In, H l 2 ■ the Scythian invasion uf, 364; 
Ml 

Medieval Bistory; epoch of bepunmg oL 1 
Mediterranean Sea, Vandal* on, 300,, SOD 
sqi], p 412; Vandal mlfl m Island* of, 
*520 1 370; 4d&; 4L1 
Uegirii, taken by Ooihl, 201, 45“ 

MogariaUH, the, 17 

Melanie* Roman lady,, monastery founded 
by, 520 j establishes aiatorbood in 
Palfitine, 631 

Milan ia, ^ndLiaugiatiir of abort, AM 

tfdlDthiat, Valina at, 204 
Mela*. Hivsr, 460 
Melciuedes. 8tt MilUodiBi 
MeletLan schism, the* 1-, 14 
Melon u-, BLnhop of Antioch, 121 **<]., ISO; 
presides at Council uf Constantinople 
(SSI), 141 

Melik'm\ EufteBlua at, 4S1; TatriduiL at, 
402 

Mtilito. Riaiiop of Sardis, 1G4 
Uemnott, £3 LaJrpp ot Ephesus, fti She 
Council of Epbeana, I74 + 54)1 
Jkfon.ipti, Keltic tribe, ISO 
Mendip Bills, the, government of, m 
Homan times, 272 
MenH u rius, Bishop of Carthago, 12 
Mt-rcia. kingdom of, 009; expansion of p 
390 

Memnrii Frornnnlorium. S*€ Bon (Cape) 
Morcurinn, 97 

Mercury* F.otnan deacon, 164 sq. 

Mri-idu, Sum defeated near, SOS; liken 
by Bcchi*r p 413 

Ueroiuadn, bis panegyric cf AMui oited, 
■ni, 4ii+ 

Moroh an dee, Tto m an gu-neral, saves Ikramnu* 
from justice, 220; and the aticccHiOD 
quecltom 221; murder of, 242 
MoroVecb, King of the ShJLan FnkUk>, 290; 

legend of Uiu hietb nL 297 aq. ; 300 
Mcrwitigj, Icag hair worn by, 317 
Mesopotamia, 23, 71 sq., 82, 06* 130 ■ 
invaded by ^oythians, 364 j *64 i Etonian 
army in, 4®1 aq.- rev oil in, &ld sq. j 
growth of oscefcickni in, 520; 527 
Me-uali&n monks (Euchitacj p 627 
Mcfoffitfi'FftOfi*, lht h Of ApukiUi, 90 
Metis (Bi vedu rum )* Julian pa**** through, 
G6; 99; 200 not* ; holdi out against the 
Franks, 300; 411; Racked by Atlila T 416 
Meiiae, Stiver, G9 t 296 


Michael (VlU) FalaeologUJ, Eamtenj Em¬ 
peror, 19 

Middle Anglia, 309; absorbed by Mercia, 

m 

MiJ yLLl'ecx, Homan troops In r 3GB; probably 
not a separata kingdom, 309 
Sdiklftgntd (Constantinople) p IS 
Milan, Ccujriatitinc at, 5 ; whet of, 6 dtp, 
20, XM ■ IfonaiiatN appeal t» Cou- tautiur- 
at, 12 ; 16, 32, 43, SO i Couetontiua fttr 
01, 63; Johan in ward at, 64; 66 ; 

71; aa mt*I of Seaming, *6; 101; 
Euganloa at p 116 ; $0 email at (S56J. 131; 
prominence of dinroh of, 172; ltia; 
defeat of AtiEEnanni near> 201; Valiintinian 
al, 210, 222, 227, 229 1 eLcolion nf 

Ambrose at, 2£l9; 240, 24'2 ; TbeodOaiUJ 
at, 24S P 267; Ambrose wLlbdrawa fruru, 
244 ; iwtlatlCe of Thoodufliai at, 245; 
death of Tticodoftiua at r 2Lv, 262; Alaric 
tbreataoi, 264 &i .; sacked by flaps, 
417 ; IhiiLfper colleCtiP Mro+apft at* 4271 r*- 
taken lay Odovaucar, 439; 44 6; naociaBtery 
of Ambrose at, 631 aq,; Augnstine at T 
671; ivory book-oover in Oolioclinn it, 
606 ‘ f chuieh of the Apostles built at, Old 
H Liau, Bialmps of. 8m Ambrose, DLony^US, 
LaonnliQfl 

Miietia-s, tnuEa in purple fahriot of, Ti40; 

remain a of ohutch at, 611 
Miievia, Bifdiop of, Optalpa 
Miltiadc^ (MelabJadei)* Biabop of itome. 12 
MuicLn, ltlv.u, AlliLi oampa on h UG5 
Minerva, Jaiian revived, worship of r 107 : 

fllatne of t at Albena, 113 
Mincrvjna, vrifa of Constantine, 2, IS 
MiacUUm, Cape, 4^4 
Jfilapoyun^ JuJlan's, 01 
Mithras worship and mvuteriiy of, 9, 11, 
m; Juhan and, 64, 101, 105; B9; 
origi n atoi in 90; 96, 106* 107+ 

112, 114 

Mitbridatea, King of Fonlns, 3S; Baalajnac 
allied with, 191 
Mittcnbftrg, 1BH Kg. 

Ml tyleno (Loabo*)^ 17 

Mud*fc4 p ImrbariMi princs, sent by Thbo- 
dotia* fkgidnn tbs <4cths, 230 
Mo dana, afothing trade of, 549 

10, 66; plnndered by Goths. 203 p 
203 M*k 2US, 262 ; Tervingi settled in, 
210; devafitoted by Qoodi^ 229; 236; 
Tiusodoaius in comnuLnd in, 263; cdomeg 
of Golbs in, 254,2fU5,46^436; 80S; Thwr 
duric in, 437 ih|. , 477 1 Thoodemir and. 
471; Vitalinniis fortte^ee in. 4rtS 

Mueeia, dilke of, bribod by Vitalhmae, *86 
MogontiAomm, Auibr^ne at, 239 
Mein, aticKunt n&im of the Main, ISO not* 
Mnugnha, (Ul!tk-brc«diEtf ln f 331; 336 
MuAgolij devaatalkiQ wrought by* S98; 
personal appejtmnco, 332 ; gnVL-if nmenl, 
334; eaitenaa, 330 Hqq,, 366; under 
Cbinghix Kban. 360; 369 
Monica, lUPther of An^astme, 697 
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Mcmflotitheliife, 372 

Mcn^phy-aita*, lhe> B&aillfCUs favour*, 173 ; 
E«ro tri£i to pJftcA^ 477; favoured hj 
Eqdocia, 507; ■vfi ] 518 ; in 

the Egyptian Church, 536 
Munotheletfi*,, the, A ml ill* Emperor Oqu- 

EtillB, 516 

Mima Pin {HehlplWg7}, Romani defeated 

at. 224 

Monte OwioQ, SI Benedict founda mon* 
astery at, 537; a&dtod, S4l 
Montenegro, lt&umnkmi la, 356 
Uontiufl. quaeelor t>f Hid palace, murdered r 

63 

Moors, rebeUIcn md defeat of tbe p 228,305; 
join the Vandal* ill attack ou Rome, BOB; 
flubmit ig the Vandal*, 303 ; revolt ol p 
311 aq. - 1UC0CAW in Varnlal territory, 
314; mtutwffij retained under Vandal 
310; destroy earl \y monachiain in Spain. 
SS5; 544 

Mopsuexene fMopaucronii*h in Ctlietn, Cob- 
ataniaui dies 76. 134 
MopauccLLa, Bishop of. Stf T hood ore 
Moratu (Margun), Itjve^ Hurt* in v*1Jbt of, 
363 

Moravia, the Quads in, 105 ng.; Yolcae 
Tedoaiga in, 107 ; Roumanians In, 350 
Movchumna. oppose* Theodnrie. 477 
Ifoirifa, of Aimonro*, cited, 372 
Mo&elle, River i Moruanrii defeated on, 223; 

pTwiperily %n valley of, 372 
Mi***w, the patriarch, Elieobiua and the 
Chiunclofly of, 533 

abbot, and the purpose of I he 
monastic life, 525 
Moioean. 32 

Mu.lvDm bridge, Constantine At tile, 4. Se* 
gUo Saaa Rubra 

M enderkh f chief gt the Vbl^olb, 214 
Mundo, chieftain pf fwbOotCrs, killed by 
Thcoduric, 451: dtiEtat* Roman f«w, 
483 

Mund&uk, father of Atttla. 380 
MumeiucU, J nation and Vnletitinian LI at, 
2iU 

id Fanmmia, 50; battle of, 81 

€5, I BO 

Hdacbfcftb, Armenian genera], begn for 
Jtoijian iuierventiou, 225] Invade* Persian 
territoiy, ^6 

tlLfl, Julian revives worship nl* 107 
Muahpl tho Armenian, join* Humana. 4m 
Muannianua, praefect, negotiate!! with 
Peraia, 71 

HygilnmuJ. River, SO 
Myfidufl, Prwwpiua at. 220 

Naab, River, Kartell fettled on, 107 
JJ»ulia, Afjifco U*T«a Procopiu* at. 221 

ri&hoiTtuftidin, CftDftl JtnniDr Eurhcntca anil 

_ Tigrii, ^9 

Kaiauii [Niach), birthplace of Constantine, 
2, lb r 58+ fl<7; Julian, at. 75; barbarian* 
defeated at, aflflj VakntmUn and Yahiu 


at, flD; taken by H ua*, 363; dative 
place Of Cohatanttufl the patrician, 402; 
occupied by Theodemtr, 471 
Nanuienue, md^iib'r mififun, In Gant, 243, 
IMj in command at Axgentarin H 234, 
252 

K arbcinensa, invaded by YandaLi, 3G0; lei 
pari Havigmd to Gotha. 272. 203, 404; 
Ataall in, +D3 sq. 

NarbcjneiLsia Seqanda, Gothic rule in, 2ft" 
Karbonne^ eapturH by Atanlf, 277, 403; 
attacked by Thvodbfie I, 279; and Tlifid* 
dqric II, 282; Mark It at, 200; marriage 
of AtauU and Placid ia at. 3&9 P 402 aq,; 
Vifliflothe aLteiQbt recapldi^ of. 4LI; 
oed^d to VJji^tf|j, H *56 
NariJiti^ Teuton w tribe, tncatiou of T 105, 
197 sq T ; vnvadp Bcnian province#* 120 
Kmtga, River, oroaeed by Julks r i army, 
82 

Naraat, Persian genera], dsfeatoi^ 

Kamea. 1 

Kaupa,, leader of tba Saafai, 190^ 134 
NazaHu*, cited, 4 

Keapoiu, purple fabric trade of p 546 
Kebndioi, pravEpct of Gaul, 74; held a 
pnecTH-r by Frocopioj, 220 
Ktbnl, Moorisli pn'cco, 228 
Nirckar, River, Sucbl Ntcretv^ ou, 189; Ak*- 
manni driven beyond, 202; 309, 224; 
361 

Nectariina Roman comnum dvr, killed in 
Britain, 233 

Noctiuiofl, Banhop of ConitaDtinople, 152, 
168, 192 

Ked^j, batiks of, 420 

Nemifidoa, I bebop of Ernes*, wriUnga of, 
S85 

Kefldiclea, Tetnonio tribe. Settle in Gaul, 
196. 195 

Nennitu, Hittoiiu Britton-mri of, oiled, 

382 eq. 

Kooaeeaire*., Council of, 1£4; m<>ctingi of 
hiibopft at, 178; canon* of, 170 sq.; 
Pap nl, 2»; and St Baail* 527 
Neolithic Period, ekpauaioti of the Indo- 
Gertnaoic race during, 188 
NeoplalodiBCti, of JuliaOn 64. 78, 100, 105 ; 
aspect! of, 03 aq.; 113; 586; Au^ujijne 
and, 579 

Nopoi, Emperor of tbft Wwt, mnkeHi 

pv&Ce With Eerie, 283. 429- 396; mica 
in DalmAtia, 425: made unptttv, 42*J, 
433. 474; flaee tc Ravenna, 429; osoaeri- 
natnd. J20 n 436; at Satona, 433; 435* 
help of Zeno, 436, 474 ; rrmnirtgei. 
474; Thcodoric offer* to reetcre, 476’ 
Ne^tianu*. brother-in-law of Cons Un tine, 
22 

NepotMna*, Flarius Popilsu.*. nephew of 
Con*iastine R 5& 

Nero, Emperor. 6. 37, 556 
Rente*. JSatbulLlos of Armenia, murdered, 
231 

Nervi;, Teutonic tribe. 168 
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Nttfto nan*, 515; it NiaShk, 519 

Noftodlta, Bishop of Coil ll*n turn pic, MM- 
trui-eray c*mnecied with, 4S4 «|CL'5 
character. 195. 509! teaching 
509; condemned by Council of Kphcaus, 
500 iq. ; htfl in «fl* T 5 

dmth P 5031 5*4 iqq,* 515; cjundimm^ 
in the Hcinoticon. 517: honoured at 
Niflibii, 519: 59* 

Pteair^, Rirar, barbarians defeated at, 205 
Knlh#rSuub q the, hyme of tbo Kelts, 186 ; 
pirate* oil lh« ooast of F 223; Tulin®! m n 
984 

NeUt r Ritcx, i9fl 

Heiichitet, Late of. 187 . 

Kents (Kuvneainm^ re fortified by Julian, 
209; tjuintinus at. 243, 958 
KeriLta^ litter of Julian, 75 

OO-Tyafi (POD* Asllfl*), iite of 
Roman tart, 370 ; on BgidbEI mad, 377 
K ewpert, 872 

Sew 'Raw*- Set t^naianlitiupJc 
KiMtf*. waked by Goth*. m; military 
council VatenUnmn at, 218 ■}>; 

Profloplua reaches. 23*; ArEUala* at, 
■t78; Longum* of Selinas put to death 
at, 4»G; Cmiaia&tiw. Wttfifc of Armenia, 
Hl p 4351 i Council oj Chala^don tirat earn- 
moned to mart fit, 507 
flicra. Conned Qi, 1*. 12 aq^ t 20; IM■»; 
129. 138 h 146 aq. s 15*, 161.165, 168.171. 
173 p 175, 177. 179. 487 *q. ; canon* of, 
180 swp, 5*4, 616 

Kkaaa* Creed of. given official form, 177 : 
accepted by dispdlta® parties, ^flT j ac- 
Craptod by Council of Chalwdcn, M9 
Kittiiofl, Bkhop oi ftheW akin by Van¬ 
dals, 286 i __ , * 

Nionmnehui Flavianua, marriage diptyeb 

of t GW , . A n 

Kknmodim perweutiem begins it. B; 
Ununin IB, 6| TeMripl oi Lictnuu 
pnbliflhnd at, tb> j Liiimaa fi & l 
CuuntiuitittCt dice at. IS. 23; Julian it, 
(kH, su &q,: 141; sack id by Goth*, 304; 
Valentin Lan at, 219; Uk#n by Rumiteln, 
221; churoh built by €utiitattt*ne Ot> 
611 

Niromodta, Biibop of. £« Eusebius of 
Ki-cOHJcdia „ „ .... 

Sioapoliff, attwhod by Gethi. 204? El61a 
U»*,ue»r,->JU; 331; Ukenb'rWUri»iK, 
237 ; cmplUfMl by Yiin UlJi, 471 
Nwbe)unR«ttli«<i, it", Tho>lanH 

,tii> tjrool cniinliantd in, Ui 

S LifnniiB, ii.glGidki ttl W,.U .1 Afjnilfti,, 

pat to distil, 77 
Bike, 254 

Bile,River. 16,68 f wamtiipconoMted with r 
91 ; 319; rstreat ol 8i Anthony near, 
622;, 628 trmueport of cum 00 , 661 
BS*ch. SfeNaiaau# 

>’i4bk. Ite&LDficd by Persiani, 67. S2 ; treat- 
men! by Julian of* 06; aummkred to the 
Penskaa, B5, 514 ; Ankburuj bMkgti 


Narwl in, 484 ; 465; 482 , Rarsumd* ii, 

515 ; flcboul cstablisbed at. 619; 826 
Nanibi*. Bishop of. Sm Jawbo* 

MitrEa (Wady Nat™}, nilaek on inonk» of. 

191; life of the hermit* m f 532 aqq, 
Nogaj-Taiiar*, custom I oi. 336 
Nok. Goilw. ai F 273 

Bonn in. B tftb op of Erkii*a F rElnmt* to **&* 

514 ; attack* school of Edetraa. 615 

NoumW^ poet h Uiojiy«'ifM oU 5B9 j coffl 
poei>« metric tct*E on oi Et JohD T B tloipel. 
570 

Koricwm, SI, Sfi; Tculoo. ^ 

ituitiftni Ld, 193; 195; oremin br 

^■nnaoB, 192; Vandal* granled land 
in, 364 *, Alwie in. iW* i 370 ; Al*™ <•*' 
in and = 0«*ian of* 271 0^: curtpaigcjol 
AAtaus m, 410 ; nidi of Rtigii into, 420 ; 
Odnracar in^ 4B0; Theodoric kilk^Iundo 

in. m ; m 

Normandy, early tnoanetrirloa Lia* *34 
Korthamptonahirfi, 3^ 

Sorthmccip the. 16 

North 8en {Ooeaumi Oormauwn*l r Owmanifl 
Hti]BU4fiti on ooaJt of r 165 h*|.f 191 note, 
m 203 Httt* m 292p W6; Balian Franks 
billed near. 2W ; 2S9; Ma^am J*n*- 
trata to, S&B; ancient nYat-Wl in, 867 j 
Sa*on pirates on. 378; 886 
KorihomWland^ Bomad rt*d ia, 877 
Nortlmmhria. um of Runic alphabet on 
EDOtiamrdt* Id, 388; ipeclal claw ol 
prleeti ici, i5r 

Northumbrians, of Angie itock, 882 
Norway, 18; TeutaUi* in. 184 
yotilia Hi^ufufifra^ died, B96 + 883 
Hotm, 5« Slfttora 
JloriPtlim, St4 Niaaa 

NoTatian, anlL'popc. 147 
Kovcmpopttlina. Vaudak jaw through, 
266; occupied by Ooiha. 283 
Nnccria, BuKop oL Set LaurontiUi 
Nu'maai of Al Uira, foliowora of, defeated 
by RoTfilST 1 *. 481 

NumaHan (M- Auitilias Numcriann*) , Em- 
pemr, 207 

HmuEdia, 12; tborch council* for, 164 : 

Vandal lctm Ion of, 305, HO; Vafldali 
wttled In. MG iq-l Cirlan pan mtelned 
hv Homo, 307; south pan conquered by 
Moors, 314; part tfcded to Vandal*, 307. 
4tl, 413; report trade of B 548 
AVflfrfr vj Mercury Ofld PhHolepy* *1 
Martknw Eapdia, 572 
Nunia, birthplace of 8t Rcucdkt. 63b 
Nvdam. bngJnpMita at t 886 *q, 

NWi, Gicgory MpeJl*iJ from, 139; re¬ 
presented at Council fll Ckn^tsmtiiwpla, 

111 ,, ^ 

Nyasa, Biflhop oh St* Gregory 

Oak, Synod of the, IDS 
Oanv-t. Vandal prin*e i defsated by M«n> 
814 

OElaviun, Empe™. Sit Auguatua 
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Oder* River, Teutons early ecLlJed near, 
183 *qq r l I87 t EH 

Odeae-Q h h falls into the handq of Vsialionuff* 
48S 

Oui v a. See Ovirtft 

Odclb&oEiB, leader of Otonliingi, defeated, 

£43, m 

Gdovuunr* deposes Ttomiiltli, 234, 4B3; 

fiMlina SicilTp 311 t 313; 303* settle- 
sneal of, b Italy, S90; Styled r« Hmj- 
JoFUTH-t 438; 423 ; at siege Of Rdehb with 
Ricimer, 42S; madfi king by barbarians* 
430< 433 aq.; earlier fltfttr, 430; patriciiu 
ttnd rca* 431; kills Orates. 434^ 432 sqq.; 
|ill«f by which known, 434 j. tills of 
Patrick* bestowed by Zeno or Repos, 
435. 474; recognised by Benito, ib.j 
eiercia^ai sovereign powg-r* 43ft; relations 
with th# Church, if.; 437 eq,; 
by Theodorm* 439, 479; c reals with 
Theodoric* 440; murdered, f6 r ; 443, 
445 sqq*; tmij Dluff, 478; 483 
Odorooar, K«4tafi chief* defeated by Ch.ll- 
derie, ^ 

Off*, King of Msrefa, 300 
Offa h 4013 of King WurmunJ, 884 
Offruburg* 2Q9 WU 
Ofcer t River, 187 

Oibia, 100 ; plundered by barbarians, 203 
OUTe* P Mount of, church built on, 009 wj T 
Oly brine* Emperor of the E a fit, RicirtHJT 
resmtft tbe elevation of p 318 j marries 
flat id in, 434; 425; made! emperor, 428, 
43H; death, ck 
Olybriua, consul* 454 
OLytnpia, ievttpta of* destroyed! 113 
Olympbdoms, olul, aps e.^ 403 h 408 
OlyrcpiuH. ehaooellorof Honoring intrigues 
RfCAiOst BtilLcho* 202; rnalndminialratLan 
Uf* 270 H|.; 272 

ObopiD^ duke of Mesopotamia, defeated 
by PitiiliLCi, 4 SI 

Olympus, Ml* Ihe Goths oroas, 200 
Olympus* gods uf p 00, 92, 102 
Omakp Eirghir m the steppes of, 335 
On^essm, hr*L minister to Attila, 305 
OnaHiimi* Bishnp of Ephesus, epistle of 
Ignjuiu* to! l-l & 

Onon[f p mttgiatr aflilam of illyrietlm, 
aFaajsjCAtos Armntuj, 478* rfueecchd 
by 8abiuianne r 470 

OewmiMiii uf tftf TYortd nf Sukim 

Opitorflinm, destroyed by Germans, 109 
Optaiue, archdeacon at Carthage, 149 
GpintuH. Bishop of MLteviH. died, 158 
Optalus* broiljf/t-i h~ law of Constantine, £9 
Ojrtatun, praafoet of Ccmatammopto* 113 
Opllla, murderer of Vfdcnlinian HI. 412 
Omngii, Cftaucii ef, 607 

Ordtru, Hedy, exempt ffc-ni decuriopaU-p 10 ; 
a niih for, ib.- mtrictod tc the poor. 
“-T Wm»c iiwi abrogated, 78, 103 
OttdiL-n. jTW 3 t« P r 3^8- career and 

fiaarriagtp 423 ; mamhe* on Rome, ifc ; 


rnaltci his Eon emperor, 430* 4B3 : rrfUBei 
deraand* of barbarians, 430; killed p ib., 
432 eq,, 43 d, 439 

0™tw, pmefeet of Aleundri&p *43d the 
peritermion of the Jbvsrfl, 4ft8 p 494 
Ong^p, Uicoti^i of, tie, 585; 130; 127; 
schnol of. loo; 162; cnnEiecltoti with 
Caeaam, 17S; homili« of, translated 
by Bidbuap 399; Theophtlm attacks 
followers of, 490; wp troveray coDoem- 
inff* m ; 578 

Orleans* Vandals at, £$S; Hum at p 2S0* 
416; Alina Esltled near, 783, 413; 
Aegidltu victorious near, ttW, £ft8, 425 l 
412 

Orooles, Him, 83 

OrosJua. Paulua, the Miitorin adprrrUM 
pagant?* of, 115, 576 hj.; dtod. 267, 394 p 
30EP, 402 575 ; and Augnntino, 576 

Orphem, cult oI 3 559; inteipretsd as typ# 
of Christ, m. aoo 
Oamana. £** Turka 

Oftrbocne, ebnroh cortncO held at. 164; 

514; Manophyai Mrim iHp 519 
OB tiu, gamed in imnnur of Castor aud Pollux 
at, 114 

O&tniKotha, King of the OBtrn^othg, 214 
Onttogotlu, 293, 205; at war with Um- 
gLmdi T 206 p 210; grt-aL dpminiiiDS of p 
214; orerpowsrod by Huna, 215, 231, 
259 ; at baltls of Hadrianopie, 251; 253 ; 
in Pannonbi, 234; defeated by Pfornotus, 
*gl invade Italy, 263 j settle in Italy, 
276- march to help Alarm 11,285; and 
Roman omlliwliofi* 286 ; hold Si oily. 

818; 314; 361; defeat tliuin, 420; 

defeat Soirip ib. ; in Mareian's army, 
428 ; 429; undar The-udoric rise Great, 
437 rt|q*; in Thrace, 4&5 P 469 3 raid 
Tllyriaum, 469; Arianitfm of, 488 
Ostrui, one of AnjwirV guards, attack, 
eiii the pala&T, 471 

Otfiooli in Umbria, Ueradlian defentod at, 
402 

Ous+r* River (Torklhlxt), 373 

Orida (OJiva), Cotint. a^jaafpinatc-Ji Nepos. 

436 1 defeat^ and ulsin. i5, 

Oxfordshire, arcb^toological dtiooveries in, 
3881 and JLhm Wf^t Ramqs, 300 
Oxiii, Rivoip Ephlbalifti hardR tn tlifl bnfiln 
of. 328; type or nomads near, 353 

Pacatns* cited, 242 

PachomtUi, Be, founder of monimliism in 
tapper Egypt* 522 ; early life, 523; call, 
i&. ■ life in tint monutatj of, d^r-'rril>c-d, 
524 Mq m ; udvantagM of syttoiD of, S25; 
fit IkinL-dici adapts 6\*U-m of, 0 ^ 5 , 528 ; 
nunneries fwoded by, 530; his Rule 
IratuLated by Jerome* 535 
Padua, Venice fousdad b? fuaitlveA from, 
417 twit 

Paemani p Tantonie tribe* 188 

Paeoma. Macedunia Oppose Rome in. 
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tssraiEt, tcuchcr ul FukimEiBt 
G2B 

P(LU§g]o^iifl h MiahaeL See Michael 
Palatine Hill, buildin^e nq the, 30&; in ur-aie 
In the palace on, ft12 

Falaatiqc, «uncil of biiliotw of, Ifti; eon- 
stun E eiiruuLi of, It’26 : rebellion ef CconL 
Plmtha in, 403 ; eirufiEide Again*! frri^en. 
ism in p 4EJG; bishopa of, At Co and! of 
Chalccdon. 3GB ; insurrection Id, SIS 3 
monastic life in* 626* 629; HUBH in, E31 
Falcetitle m, Ihjiuuu province, Arara 1 EaLh 
in, 472 

PAli-ELine, Duke of* tWflAlft sod kills JuataSa, 
474 

FfiJLftdi(W. Rail]Ini T*snJfl AemLIluntlH t his 
dewription of tha monka of Nitrim, cit^d* 
352 hi|.; Ufa in Pachomian monaHttry 
deacribf-il, £324 ■ 3 Lbbueoc Hi*Uny 

oh m t S^S; cited, 530 
Pailadma, envoy to Loplii p 337 ; lr**chciy 
and auieids of, 22B 

Pamir Alla, 323; eaitIe«b»eiUil|f in r Mftl : 

840 

PAmphOue, at Cacaa tea, 176 
FttnjdiyliJH 458 

FAmprspi^ philosopher, aide Ulna, lift, 
47b mjq. 3 mode quaeatoi, 4 78 ; put to 
death. 479 

Panel at] u h , am hat =ado r from Ltiplio, 327 ; 
death of, 22B 

Panne nia, Camlantme in,, 7; G 0 Lhtt Mttled 
in, 20, SI; 56 - Occupied, hy M&^ncntini, 
60; iSeeuEula), G4; Teutons traverse, 
PJ2; Boil reach, lElE ; overrun by bar- 
barian^, 19&, li07, 218* 339 ; Valenti n iao 
a native] ci,2lB ; Eolftgti*brnmerit in, 2*27 ; 
nti'E of QuAdi in, ; 234 ; devaaUted 
by Goths, 297; 242; 252; cotomea of 
Ostrogothi in, 2ul : Atani mismie from, 
364 ; 27 Cl; AtnulF levies, 271 ; Fran ha 
Hid tu hAfti eocm from, £93 ; Efnna in, 
5&0 P 417; 429; taken by Theodoric, 
4 El; Amal fAlnily in, 46 a ; eIato trade 
in, 64^ 

PanopolLa | Akhralmb NeatQlina takes refuge 
M, fii’2 l mouasterig-a near, E24 ; nunnery 
Unr, 530 

Pun urenua, bee -egod by Gsissrie, 412 
Pap, prince of Armenia, Reeks prote ction of 
the Rinnans 225 ; La retstnied, 21*6; im- 
prlm »edp 231 3 billed, £5. 

FaphlAgmta, 627 

Papini&fi (Ai-mi tiU'- PapinibnUi), jUriat, 36 ; 

m 

Pa pin of. rohlHar. 470 

¥vm (LataiiAj s Jubicm ■■wnc+rrn in, Ely m^, p 
72uq.,194; 209; YidenLtniAU At, 222 mj,; 
UuunELA at, 233; Yandaltf At, 2W 
Parnaaua in CappAdoclft, Mlthplace of 
parent of U l ib I .l , 212 
Fmrtheniua, chamber3*in tP DomUtpin, 21l 
ParlljlanH, the,, 25 

PABchAEmCU, liL^fcLDp, of Pop* beO At 

Conncil of C’hakedon, 50B 


PAunrovit*:. fit* Mar^ua 

PAtrimolUJ, ^eneraJ, defeats Pcreiaufl, 4B2 ; 

4 SB 

PatrtciUiJ, Ron of Aspar p made Clfiffir, 470: 
tUArrkn be* mti a, iE,; fait, 471 

PAtriciQBp tfinpEJtrr nililu^i in pr^^ufi, 
And the PerEian War, 4tf2; Attcmpta to 
A^peauo the mub r 4-Bop cun-fet^ with 
TiEAl£AnQB h i6,. 

Fdtrloiii'S r ma^j'slrr o^cioram, caodSdAte for 
the throne, 479; put to death, ib. 
f atriolna, proelAlmid king b> the Jtwa, (13 
Patrick, Bt, Atid the Iriib Church, 533 

fAfrinAk*, thu, 649, 356, m 
PauU Si, and the early Church, 144; 
Kpietleu of. died, 144 p 14B, ISO, 177, 
521 ; oommentACont on, 156; 156; and 
the aomon Glmrch* 171 Aqq.-; sopposed 
disciples of, S78 ; and the chronology of 
the Bifc!*. 5B3 ; 5as h S92 
fWl of Sa^tiMAtfls Bishop of Antioch, 18, 
120, 180 

Pab], mIav& of SSeuo, Attempt to aafiMiriiiAlo 
lUUBp 475 

F*nl the notary, put to death, 7B; 97 
Fftafa, Homan lady, menaiftcrieB founded 
by, 526; n unnerieE founded by, 531; 
friend of Jerome* olid 
lAulmnlsts, the, 179 
Finliuus, Biehop of Antioch, 186 
PAulmna, Binbop of Trier, ei Lied F 130 
Paiilmufi of I'l'iLu. Imperial piocurator Lo 
Attains, 403 

PaulimLs, oUicial, hi headed, 460 
Panina, brother of G r +1 Ws , killed at Barerma^ 
430, 432, 134 

Panlua, general, oppose the Goths, 283 
Panina DincotiQE, cited, ^58, 43B. 447 
Pant aha it) Daldania* district o^cred to 
TlleodoHo, 478 

Pavia (Tldnomi, Blilidm at, 265, 265 s 
UonorLui Hi , 260; narked by Hunfl, 417, 
ducked by Dr^tt'!> and Oduvaeor euccea- 
ilvoly p 431 ; Theodore betieged Ln h 439 \ 
mofia»t«CT founds! at, 562 
Pavia [Ticinmi! 3 . U iafcinp-i oL Set. EuDOcUua, 
^pEphanius, Bcv^iuh 

I^uLIl < V^rkphirej, ibjmaii for I built At, 370 
Feguiinji, Bishop. Iwooibca a pa^An, 310 
pglifiianR. enndomned by Council of IvpIiO- 
SEUI Ml 

Peij47LUP p ho retie, 4'iB, 5Bf> 

I'e'likijinL'3, piaeiorian praef<wt t 436 
Pflqpnpii«ra* K the, OTemja by Gotha, 26t p 
4E7; Attacked by Varuhd3 > 310, 420 
Peneus, lU?er, Gotha chrcM in Ttlk'V of* 
260, 456 

Pei 1 tadi lu^ am t aa ambassador by iiiiinn, 74 
PtanlapohA, 171 ; the y.i=noticon"aent to. 616 
Fcrffamum, 64 

Pen nth uh, 17 i-q.. 141; Gothu threaten 
attack cm, 251 
Perk uni a. Set FcrgnrmA 
Per^ens, last king of Mm>-doni;*i, and the 
Baatamae, 101 
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Persia, r*iwi an H Eastern Question," 22 
■q. j goes to war with Home, E 6 Wf... 52. 
71; reopen a war, 72; "a*qn.; Attacked 
by Julian, B 1 »qq.; treaty *.f Jovian with, 
85; won hip of Msthrea in, 90; pagan 
philosophers flee to, 114; 31$; renews 
war against Yaletui* 235 eq. ; negotiate*, 
231; Sapor III luceceb bn. L J 39; annexes 
|Mit Of Armenia, 240 ; prehistoric in¬ 
habitant* of. 829 - greyhounds at, 34Q ; 
tn LEiu nineteenth century., 34(3; Jevas- 
iitto.3 by Chingtu.2 Khan, 358; 301; IsltLa 
applies Tor help to t 400; at war with 
Ho rods 404, 400; Martian maintains peace 
with, 400; i'ttvaried by fkj-agars,, 400 ; 
defeated by Eph thal itos. 478; and Huhjecl 
tribe*, 481; Hypaliiia atub&Jiaadnr in, 
ititi . condixioD of Cliri-itAii* in. 510 
Pcf hU* Bishop at. Sec John the Persian 
PtenjsW the, 18, 25, 57 lq. ff 72. 74. 82; at 
Cteiiiphon, S3; at Katanga. 84 ; haras* 
Jovian 1 85 - 0B, 2flJ ; form an alliance 
with Earle. 2fl4 * 2fl5; mv-vto border* of 
the Empire, 30(5; ruckis peace with the 
Itu tn an b , J15; hatred of tha Altaians for, 
545; anil the Tartar*, 547; allied with 
Hunft, 363; defeated by Humana, Enikd 
pn.'&ee, 404; aseLEtlltne, 47fl; take Attiirin, 
48 1; 482; al the fort at Darn, 489 : 514 
FerEiithi n t Aj^kuli advance* into, 358 
Pesc^nBlUIL Niger, usurper, 17 
Peaainnp. vinitod by Jul ian, 79 ; 80 5 temple 
of CjbtSa at, HO 

Peter, St, regarded as founder of Ifoman 
Church, L71 Eqij, p 505, 507 ; 508 
Peter, Bishop of Alisiandria* 140. 166 
PeteT, Bishop at Altinum, presidtH at trial 
of SymtnacbiLfi, 442 

Fetor, Bishop of Itareuna, forbids perse- 
cation of the Jaws, 453 
Fetor the Fuller, Bishop of Antioch, in- 
iruskfi Into sw h 514 ; twice expelled. iA ; 
rwaltod, 5LS 

Paler Bishop of Alexandria. *an- 

cesulou to u-t disputed, 515 ; influence 
over Acacias of Constantino pie p ifr. ; and 
the Henotleon, 517; aimminqaiuilnl by 
Simplicius, ib. 

Fetor of Zittau, chronicler, oiled, 35 L 
P-rlra, in Arabia, ISe^toHue baniahvd to 
502 _ 

PetroniUJ, father-in-law Of Yalcns, tinpupti- 

lATity of, 220 

Pcttau. Sts POtftorio 

PctuLanto*, the. ^uuLmoned from Gaul, 72 ill, 

EVuciui, 205 

P*U linger '11 chart, oitod, 295 

PavifiAey (Anderidaj, fort n-Uftired at, 278 

Pffc'Ih ngcr, I*r. 83 

Fforrbe inti possible routo of Yuhrulmian by. 

224 J 

Phaminond, Sun of Marwmir, tfinoto 
K(ng uf the Franks, 2y9, 295 
Pharrai-il^eiu, Quecu nf Armenia. eaptQrud 
and ilaih by Sapor, 225 


Philip, King uf Ui^ddtliit 17; negotiate 

with Basturnac^ 120 eq. 

Philippi, 10 ; early Church At, 144 ; Clothe 
At, 471 

Phiiippopoliit. Julian paaBee through. 77; 
EahUrm biahopa withdraw to. 1J0; Council 
of, 160 ; takuu by Goths. 201; surrender! 
to Ae^uitlus. 221; Vatcm at, 250+ 251 ; 
tok4fi y*y Buni, 303 
Pbitjppui, envoy of ConstantjuB, G1 
PbUo the Jew* theories of, 118, 400 
Fh ilociiiij i utn, church of t 164 
PhiloairatuH, 88 
PkbonitoMp cuntoma of, 340 
Phoeafl r n>fr,|SMit tu icoupt Christianity, 113 
Phoenicia, 88 

Photoe, plateau of, 262 ; Stillnbo bloqkodeq 
tbs Gutha at. 459 

Phioneinms, ;□ cutnJnmud at ConBiantiw 
nopLe, 220 

Phrygia, ehnreh 0^ 184 ; march of Yakns 
into, 221; r^beUion of TriUgild in, 282, 
4 q 8; Ancenrora of the Fmiikl driven 
from. 203 t 469 

Fiaovuza, Letter to a deaeOD of, cited. 181; 
Bicimer dofeaU Avjtai mtir, 49S ; Orta toe 
pul to death. At, 438 
Picardy, early rooniuterietf in f 5ik4 
PLoenucn, Gotha At, 270, 273; 416 
Pie to, the, 6S; oppoto UlA BoielML% 78; 
defeated by Marinma, 239. 3h3 nut*; 
driven out by Ccn%tajifl, 378 
Filtoton Bill, the, 443 
Piraeus the, seized by Alaric. 361 
PoruXk King of Persia, and Leo 1. 463 
FiallEU. Tribig^ld's Enorch through, 458 
Piypir, St Anthony at, 522 
Pithyu«M, Otded to thu VaniUl*, 3U 
Pitt-IiiwUj Getacrai t cicaraSiona made by* 
37h 

Pityoe, eaeted by Boraui. 204 ; ChrvsoKloEct 
at F 403 

Placentia. Cinlhi at. 270 
PladdU. Gal I a. ni^n-rof nimorioj^ 270; de¬ 
tain ud by Alarii’. 273; muriea Aiaulf, 374, 
277, 3y9 R-qq-; Ul-tnatod bySiggricb, 278. 
404; pique influenoe of, 3&ti; hietoria 
importAfiqe <jf, aq.; raitored to 

Rome. 404 ; married to CoQatafltiu» H lip. | 
entitled Augusta. Pl>, 485; tuflurnoe 
orer {luncriui. 40G; banished to Cun- 
stantirmpk, xA,; 408; ircatlsi Boiuiroec. 
400 1 ami A&ihto, 411, 4IB; death, 418; 
harmful *dntkn uf Valentinkait IO, 
410; returns to Italy. 4E15 = aad Popu 
Leo, 508; EnaaiotoilU] uf F (Hi) 

Flacidia, daughter of VatonLillian 111. 
earned captts-e to Carthago. 503 ta.i 
4St, 408; released, 310. 424. 418; 

marries Dlyhmiii, 434 
Piaeidut*. Si, 541 

Plato, S3. 98, 100; Academy of. 114 ; 578 
Plato, PHtofeci uf Gonihuttino^K 431; 

humility cf the moh to, 485 
Plaulianus, tuLaiator of UtMiy, Si 
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Phulba. Count, rebellion 4£3 
FMny the Eldff (Gliu Plinius Seanndual, 
cited, S43, 699 1 

Plmj the Younger (G„ Plinlo* Cneciliqji 
eorttapondeqae with Tramp. 

24 «!_, MI. 563 sq, 

Piutiiaui, philosopher, 89. #4; and K». 
pJatouilm* G68; J-ujimJ, of p 572; and 
daesuufl worship 574- diwyplc* of, 578 
«€■ 

Plutarch. 575. 570 

Pluto, Julian revives tremhip of, 107 

To, Hivec. 61 I IteUa in plains nojir + 186 * 

iV3; Akotiif captive* witied iinar, 124 s 
Alone crosses, 270 
Poecnun. hermit, 100 

Poelovio (Peltan) r G0 ± 63; riaton of 
Th*odf»iai at, 243. 366 
Pohbiflp Ginns ai. 286; monaster? at, 634 
Poitiers, Bishops of, Set Rilarv. Ycuantius 
TaU, 65 
Pole#. Ike, 357 
Pollan tla, haul* of, 255, 460 
PoLEux. Set Cutar and Pollux 
Pdijfeini, biitoriaik oited, 190 
Polyhlqa of Trailer, letter of Ignatius to, 
146 

Folyearp. 8k 148; martyrdom of, 164 
FoinsranI*, Teutons is, Iff? | 108 
Pompeii, 374: wall-paintings of, 598; 

Ulueain found at, 813 
Pcmpeiuj, nephew of Auaituhu, defeated, 
483 ; his bouse burnt fey the mob. 185 
Ponipey (Qa, P^mpeina Ha^o Uh 1, 191. 4X0: 

reatorstioa hi( thtalre of, US 
Poiu Adi us . See Neweastle-irnT-Titi 
Panto*, See Staines 
Pantu9. 22; swarded to Couatantius H, 

121 . 136; and the question of Mrietius. 
141; 154 ; ecuncLJ of hiihopi of„ 164 ; 
siaTo-tnorlceti of. 348; Tssanj a ids In, 
481; Chrysostom In* 493 ; bishop* of, at 
Council of Ghikedo □. 608 ; .727 
Porphyry, phiJ u^pbqr, 89, 94 ; and iLao- 
tounological ritea. 574 
Porti Partuisnsia of Borne, Pop* Leo I 
media Gabttrfq fi t F 3&8 
£« | Haul, Ke] ta in, 1 tig, See aUo Luf jtao it 
Port lla, harbour seized by Alone, 272; 
tiaiaarle iiutda at, 568; Crlretrrius captured 
Hi; 429 

PoBridim, biographer of St Augustine. ailed. 
153 

of th* Thcbiid, tbs. a -iJ Nfflttafr., 

503 sq. 

Pra*t.?xiaLus. Vatins -Affarioa* leader of 
P«flM party at Borne, 03 r U0; promoted 
hy ValBuiixiiu n, 340; described in ike 
Saturnalia, &7I; nnd treatmen t of slaves, 
90S; 594 

Praetorian Guard, the, Mlg at Sai* Bubra. 
Pra&ui, 295 

Pi J i»ui 1 liing of Troy, and the Franks, 293 
Pnanua. barbarian king, iJain, 254, 353 


PripeE, Elver, 214 

PrtPHdila, catacomb and Ocmateiy of F 529 aq, 
Priaeap, Greek historian, cited, 397* 865. 

395, 398: envoy Ut AttiEa* 363, 414 H 34 . 
Prisons, officer, take* prisoner Lotudoufl of 
ScUnafip480 

Proha, Horn an lady, introduced Chmtiaa 
t™i4ifig into the jjffirid, 570 
Prohna F M, AuneJhta, Emperor. dnv«l 
Gennann OtLl of Gaol, 30£; and Lbs Gothf. 
264, 900IMM 210 

ProbuB. |nrat>(Oriaii praefool, fails to drive 
back the barbarians, 239 

Pt^icIub, Uiihop of Constantinople, 564 

FroclUJ^ Bi*hop Of Cyzicufl. controversial 
aermon of, 498 

Proclua the Lycian, and Meoplatoniim, 568; 

Mul daemanolagioal rttM, 574 
Proeojdtlo, kSnaman and Reoeml of Julian, 
81 ftiii.j eonducti tho funeral of JiiLLon. 

B5; BeExca Coriamniiciople. 130 ; reives 

Iselp from Goiiis. 213; tnk*e refegd in 
the Crimea, 219; obtains support at 
ConaiauLiuciple. 229; kfl betrav^ and 
ciecntrd. 221; Yalentiniun and222 an ; 
225. 

ProcUpiua of Coe-sarca hiatorian, 1 + 115 ; 
iccompaniefl expedition against Yondat^ 
in Alrica, 315- 316; cited. 385 F S98. 409, 
419, 423.438, 4f>4 

Procopitm. fetiujr of Anthamiai, dufeatn the 

Pcr»ianH r 464 

P^ocoihuh^ brother of SJareiau. iohu 
ThuKjorie, 475 

Procqhie* Bishop of Marseilles, 383 n&te 
Profutumn, 1 to mao officer, 233 
ProhaafCJiiii* of Athene, Christian teuchar. 

Fromotua, Homan general, alaughhirfl Iribe 
of barbaciAns, 4l2 *q mt 255; n^euca 
Theodoasu^ 2ri^ ; death, ib ,} 45£ 
Pwpontk* See Miumoni 
ProHcrpine. 91 

Protasius, ditKovcrv of body of* 581 
PfOlcritLs, Birthup of Alexandria, nnixipu- 
Earity of, 512 ; tnurdenad. 513 
Protogenea, 190 

PravenM, Goths seize part of, 233 *q. - 
Tlicodorio h a forctfi take, 452; bcginninaB 
of mfflUunhum iu, 534 
Provartidfll, Homan nffionr, aenl %n Britain 
223 

Ito dent jus. Spanitih p&ut. writiaj(pi of* 595 
Prudential Itoman nilixan of Tripqjis 
315 

Pruaa In Bilfaynia. YetranEo rettrcD to 86 j 
packed by UoLhs. 284 
PrrLHHsans* c*rly B^ttlemoUEs of the. 184 
Truth, Hivcsr. l*Jtf 

Pseudo-CucHArtus of SaaianzuB, cited, 349 
Payohu, symbol of ihtt soul, 598* 

PtoJcnjiija, Bishop of. See Rynwliu 
Ptalemied. the. charactar of mk of. 483 
Ptolemy (Claudius Pli>iomacu 4 ], oiled 397 
ZHi 883 
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Pnichtf ria, sister of Theodosios Q, regency 
ct, S96 p sqq.; influence t>L 390; 

mule Augusta, 462; characteristics, ib* ; 
arrange# marriage of Theodosi m, 463 #q r ; 
derline in influence of + 465; return* la 
rtuttrl, 400; appoints Marcian emperor, 
407 1 rnamcft Martian h ; 4fi*X b K 460; 

aud Nwterius T 405, 490, 602; acid lb* 
Patriarch, Flavian, 504; and Pop* Lw r 
£05 iqq,; ■mi the Connell of Chd4 Ctdon , 
£07, 610 aq, i 517 

huuoi, pFa£fKl p cooduds trml al tiODUkUJ, 
472 

Pyrenees Mte, 59; Cimbri crap, 193; 
Frank* on?*<s h 292; check the advance of 
the Vandals, 2(35; Cana tan tine I ha 
Usurper pass*#. 307, 4lW; Theodore II 
ertrawB* 261; bo □ udary of G olb Lc kingdom, 
283 ; defence of T a^lwttid by Homans, 
394; Mnjorian SOflHA, 399; AtauSf 
cro*tt#v 40fl 
Pythagoras, 679 
Python*, cited, 202 wefe 

Qnadi. Teutonia tribe, ®0, 67, 71 - in 
Mowna, 196 fcqtj,; invade Homan 
province#* lf&; subdued, 200; 207; 
invade Pannonta, 213- make a raid 
acroie ti» Uannbe, 229; invade Italy, 
265- invade Gaul, 296; 301 
Quu+ftinnfM of Aiab™iiuiler, cited, 155 
GikiwIim, ann^nuuu work, 579 
Qulm&eitinH council m TVwfto. Eastern 
Canon Law settled at, 181 
Quintilian (M. Aurelia* ClandinsL brother 
of Claudius, 296 

Quintmuri, m Btfltana* commands 

in Gaul, 243; fflllt into an ambush 
256 


Rabbnlas jRathulaj, Bishop of Edespa, and 
the Nestorian controversy, 40$ j C mil inn 
principle*,of, 514 ; Admomtioru ftp Sfnnki 
or, 526; rule* of, 627 *q. P 5211 
Radagaisua, leader of iht- barbarians, in- 
*«W* Italy, 255. 358: Is antond and 
lamented, ft, ; 40 ? 

Ragmtehar, chief of the kalian Franks, 
rdgra fti Cajnhrat, 2913 
Bamaa, Rein**, Itenoa, uciuit names of 
the Rhine, ItWs u«fr 
Rando, pfiaoc pf tbo Alemarmi, 224 
Bfttis. Set L^-LcfHfccr 
Baturin, fori of t taken by iluns. Ml 
Bamimod, King of the Goths, defeated and 
skin, 7, 211 

Ravenna, Alemanni reach, 201 ; HlDtinyak 
JJflf dentil of tStilfoho nt, 299: HO tq : 
Haoerina at, 272, 399, 401, 494; si™ 
m ; 275, 6W; orthodoxy at mS* 
*t-1 Flacidia and court pf p 396 «q., 
™ 64- ? mnrpalion of John at, 497 1 
Vtlii murdtued at. 410; Ohw$M umU 
Nepoe g'ees to, 429; 
Paulns hilled al. 430; 431; Orestes at. 


433; Oilovncar orcEipitHS 43-1 eq.; Odora- 
cir thneio^ed in, 439; murder of Odovaaar 
al, 440; TbeodEmc's court at, 441 nqq. ; 
aquodnata reBtoT^L 448; pcreeflutinci of 
Jc^s nt p 453 ; 464; monaeterr foqndcd 
at, 532; mausoleum of GaiLa Placid i a 
at, 619 

Ravenna, Rsahops of. Ste John, Fetor 
Ravenna Geographer, lb cited, 373 
Reading Mo want, mode) of iho bjuitican 
cbcifch of Bilcbcster at. 013 
Reecared, King of the Visigoths, oonTcmiOil 
of. 177 

Rocbiar, King of tbs Bnebi, 2?9; connue^ to 
of, 413 sq.; death, 414 
ifrupuirfoitj of €Um*nt t cited. 608 
Red Bea, the, 472 

Reggio (Rhfitfinin), lfl?; Alarin at, 274; 
burnt. 399 

Rekiteeh. &m of Theoderie, chief of Thrftr 
oian Goths, a»<j<ajttEnated K 477 
Religion, desire for a uni vernal, 11 ; struggle 
of rival ciilh, 89. Sm Chriitilllily^ 
Chriitians, Church, Isis. Mithras 
Remigius. Roman oEIidial, and the people 
of Leptis. 227 ; suicide of, 22S 
Reiidiibnrg, scene of traditianal CCmhaL 
384; bog4ic«pMit near, 385 
Rsspsndia), King of the Alani, defeat* the 
Franks. 266 

Reataoca. Bishop of Arm fink h ai tbs Council 
of Nicaca, 13 

Ref urn /rum Kjrif< of RulilinH Namalifinua, 
575 

Bhaotfa, 81, 55 uq., 71, 7S + 198; ovomm 
by Germs na, 199; 200 sq. ; Y&kntiniao 
R^CUrvi defence of, 224 ; mid of Juttiungi 
in, 241; Wharianii migrate to, 264; 
265; finmpaign of ActiuS Lo h 410; AJ&- 
martnf Milled in, 451; 452 
RluuniacLH, and the Roman Fmpire, 544; 

Latin language Tsodifiufl by, 545 
lthca, Julian r- vtv.i wcwhipof, 107 
Khr-gUun. Set Reggio 

Bhi-ifiiH, army in Gaul a^JU? rubles at, 3$ mj,; 
Valnlicuem nt, 234 3 Vundala slay the 
bishop of, 266 

Rbeims, Ri-hup of. Set Nicasins 
Rhe^ainn, attacked by Persians, 464 
Rhine. River (and frontier of), 8 H 1B | 

31, (IS sqq. 3 ftcovsred by Julian, 99 ; 
bi comea fftmlki? of the' 7Q p 

292; Keltic himca fitUp lssC; and the 
Kelts* 187 Uhd naif; Mid the Teutons, 
183; 130; German Le tribes crqsH the, 
192, 1UI \ prfvervi.d as frontier by Casaae> + 
195; Gertrialtie mittlements oo the, 1S)8 ; 
Atemanni on Uie, 201 , 297, 252 nq. \ 
improved defeoccs of, 296 hi L - pimt^g 
oo T S31; 224, 231* 234 aq. : Majimuii 
teaches, 23ft; 243, 253 T 2^ ; tnb« 011 , 
do hoinass, 266; contest of Fonhs and 
Vamlatn oo, 2156, 396; Kuui EJOW, 2 & 9 h 
410 ; Istoevone* located oo, 202- Franka 
on, S9S »qq.; 298- Homan garrisons 
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withdrawn from, 399; various Frankish 
kingdom?* on, &00 ; 3&1, 370 j intercnuraa 
wUJj CdlohMter, 377 ; 979; 400 tqfl,.; 
Frtnkfl driven back soroiiS k 410; *H ; 
Ai«Q*£kiH qn h 413 

RhwJaoius, ISiHbfjp of Tonknta, exiled, Ill 
lLhodirH., Ialnncl. marauders driven from, 470 
HhodofPtp Mt, IQ; SaEurnmqa retreats to, 

333 

Biiono, RiTcr, I ft? j Teutons rt&ch Talley 
of » 193; 195; 238,, 367; military road 
to. t?7; boundary o! Gothic kingdom, 
2^; §0thi extend limits be rood river, 
*84 

Rhydikrch HcE.Hritl^h king nt bmnbjuldn, 
391 

Rialto, 417 note 

Richborough [ Rotupiae), Theodosius tindfl 
nt h 223; 310; commnnioitioji with the 
Continent through, 377 
Rieliffiond, Cook ooileotion at, 001 eq. 
Riohcmer, Romm officer, w.m again*! the 
Gothe K 233 *q., 2oU ■ against the Sara- 
««■* ^33; against Maxhnmfl, 243; rriand 
of Eugflnins, 2ifi p £58; briflgi newa of 
defeat at Hadriatioplc* 251 
Ricimer p mopLilcr debuts the 

VandaU, 309, 4*12] causes deposition. of 
Majormn. 310, 424; 323 sq.; AriantnrD 
OfpTOS; S9fiaq.; patriciate of, 399; 419; 
supported by German tribe*, 420 ; descent, 
422; character and policy. i&,; du/cata 
Aritus, j made pufrieiut, 423; mokes 
Severn* emperor, 4 24; 425; Pi fV TTlrg 

daughter of Antheming 423; revolt of, 
427 aq.; takes liome r 428- makes Ulybriiu 
emperor,. tb.; death, it .; review of work. 
} h -1 m 433, 443 ; and Leo 1, 470 
Rimini {AriminmnJ, Council af biEhops of 
tbe West at, 126, 133, 130; Goth* at 
270 flqq,! ughl beiw*jn Ronilhos arid 
Attlioa at. 410; Tbcndnrto Mixes, 439 
Hi pa Oothica, th* t aasrignsti to Dalmatian* 
W; p as sea to Cnnstan*. G$ 

Eipo&rian Franka, early hifitorj of* 199; 
contest with AJemonni, 309 ; absorption 
td, 10 ,; under Attila, 361, 364 
Bobber Coun cal \ Ulrtsc lu iumj, S*t Ephean* 
Bpbtrr, fortress near Bawl, 229 
Rochester (Durufamnc), pogaihjy site of 
Bom*4)0-British to^rt, 373 
Bogataud, 105 

Bogirina, Cation of Farad, cited, 359 
Roman Empire, $?e Empire 
Homana r the, 17 sq. r 90 aq. H Bl, B0 P 00; a* 
Ctesiphon, 83; ip n-treat, 00; rnrly 
1 eulon* known to, 183; oppoiw odranea 
Of the Teuton*, 199, 190; ilarbod swks 
protectiop of, 19fi; tflko Noricnm, 197; 
drive back tlia barbarians. 199 fiqq. ; 
defeated by Gntbfl, 2D1;. forllfv RhinD 
fremtirr. -jlfj; iipj Dunubian 'frontier, 
213 ; liefest tb* barbiiriana, 222, 224; 
229; at war with BoUim i[ 377).233,259 bin.- 
vlfltorsotift in Gsilllio war, 236 §q^ 253; 


ma-^<acr« t'm Colb& t 25?; treat with tho 
tiotb* t 9&4 r 401; defeat Odotb asua, 'J.5I5 ; 
in TbesBaJoftiea, 95? ; at the battle of 
Folia alia, 2fi5; *tljiarsedesd in Spain, 2&S: 
relationfl with the Tautous, 275 aqq„ 283; 
defeat*! at Toolow* 279; under Gothic 
mlfl, 287 + 2BS ; injuiinna effects on Ghotha 
of, 288; defeated by Clodion, 997; lose 
southern Spain, 505; and Ow Vandala 
in Africa, 30$ aqq.; 409; ricitorionH at 
AgngcbtQin, 309; under VandaJic rule 
in Africa, 310 &qq,; and the Htina. 
3Q2 aqq P ; 400 sq.; at Att£la r j court, 
565 wp; in Britain, £10# sqq.; abandon 
Britain, 379 i*qq-t 384; dcoreaaa of 
population unionp, 393; ally tbenki#lyBft 
with Teutons, 098; 399 ; ' attack Ym* 
pothl, 411; Jo*? ibe pnarinoefl, 413 #ti,: 

Attila, 416; 41?; disown Aritna, 
422; end Tbcod&riu tbe Gtm t, 440 iq,; 
bold all office under Thoodorio, 442; 
and taiation, 440; and oorn-Hupplj, 
447; displease Tiicod uric, 453; 454; and 
Fenian war. 484.406, 482; awLBaragnn, 
409; and the ItLngfl of Lazaqa, ffr, j 470; 
tPaluon l4bta |oln IsnUnnn ruvoR, 480 ; 
and tiiH Bo^ariana, 480; &7J; wealth 
of + 594 sq, 

RotUenuE. Count, and the citisens of jLcpiifl 
227 ; infamy of, 27S 

RornimuB 1 duke of FaJeatinc, reenTcra J otrtba, 
491 

Ionian Wall, of Antonlnna Pius, bnilt k 
30^; nf Hadrian, built, 308; 389, 

377 Sq. 

Rw!tM 5 (the City), 1; Maxentiu* in, 4; Cou- 
staOEiua in, 15 tq.; 27 gqq,, 39 i q. r 43, 
49 mi iq. k 50, 59; Conataqiiui in, 8?; a* 
seat of learning 88; Oriental rehflions 
at, 80; 97; a stronghold of paganlani, 
114; direniowment of pagaa priunthoo-J 
at. H5 eq.; 140; growing liulurnce of 
elergy in, USB; Christian churehe-n in, 
158; Polyearp at, 104 ; triumph of 
M. Auroliut at, 200; Grattan and the 
poffanj Hjf, gBS; tekan by Maximum, 243 ; 
altar of victory at, 24G; farm no 

Biroaten?, 203; fortified agoinjit bar, 
barionfl, 904: Ahmc threaten*, 2 $d; 
967 sq> : besioged hy Goths, “270 sq. ; 
Alarm in, 979* 392; lack of, *273 sq., 
SfiSj 379; Frankish prince in. 297 = 
plundered by Vandal i* 308, 4 J 21, 408; 
304; 874 *q r « Gregory son llte RngMoh 
ftlflYea al, 390; after the sack, 399; Curn- 
supplyatoppod, 409 ; supremacy of Aetiu* 
in, 410; 410 ; embansy to Attil* rent 
from. 417 ; Avitui at, 429; Majnriafi and 
the ancient monument of T 42:i; trial of 
Arrandua at, 4 J 27; taken by Hidraer, 
4^0; Nepofl at, 429 : 4S1, 413; formal 
entry of Odovacar, 435; atatm-H of Zeno 
Kt ap in, 430; 438; pow&t of the Santa 
in, 444; aueii. nt bnildiiiga re^lored by 
ThaodnrtS, 440; iprSail of ronn a^tmi n-rn 
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in, J&ai; &% RenEdicl in, 636; Amt Bene- 
dktiiiPF m, 641; 545; food-ffopallet of. 
561 h^; pa^an wtinup La, 669; Mil 
pagan t’dilontfon, 571; fl AdintflfiaL gemea 
Hi, r>94; churl table institution* in. 595; 
ait of, 596; catacomb* of, 599 *q~; ivcrieft 
carved in. 605; temple* *t, 608; «rfy 
Christian shlirtbea p.i h 911 
Rome (the State}, IB, 20, 24, 57, 72, 77 tq+ ¥ 
B5; decay of frn^n relsswua id. ^7: 
Eastern influence dp, @9 sail,: 103, 

I OB mqq,; fall of, 170; and Macedonia.. 
191; Md Npriciim, IWJl 205, 217. 219, 
224; reopens war with Persia. SSS; prfi- 
leela Ai-menU, 231?; negotiatei* with 
Persia, 231; subjection of the Golbs lo h 
239 sq„; nnneie* part u f Armenia* 240; 
34 K: connexion with Gotbia kingdom,. 
2Bl fl'i-; Sflhan Franks naeert their 
independence □ f. 2*96; 290; roligni 

Airim to the Vafldfklf, 307, 300 ; B67 »q.; 
northern limit reached, 369; \fAlein of 
government in Britain, 371 aqq*; reeog- 
niwfi CbTbDRiuflp 377; influence of, 397; 
code# Auvergne bo the Vlainothu* 433; 
DdoTaobr ebMrrt* ny*tem of, 430; Thoo- 
done observe* at? At. ns of, 441 eq r ; faith 
In the dr-atinJ of, 574 sqq.; now laws on 
stftTPiy in. 593. fra Empire 
Borne, t-hristian ehwroh in, OooocU 
12; represented al Conned of KSwa, 13; 
council (340), 129; 141 j organUntion* 
150 sqq. ; importance ol deacons, 154 eq. ; 
preahy:ci.% l3n; parish diinjj, 15 4 J; 
161 iq.p 166; growth in importance ol 
thnhiHhopp 167,1691 early prc-erELLOBncc, 
171 eq,: pmejoH of. rtcoirniBcd, ITSfq., 
4B7 &q.; o*e of A poetic*' Creed, 176; ti&o 
of Creed of Constantinople, ITT; Nice no 
canons ca received by, IT 9; eon trovers J 
with Church of Carthage, 45.; pchimu in, 
449; attatndo towards fteMoriamEtui. 497; 
synod supports Cyril, 493; ^nd* depot*- 
tion to Cc-cmdl of Ephfismii, .VM ; ami tho 
Moaophyastc oo n t rn vctmt. 503 - and the 
Bn M ifr Connell, 505; and the Council 
of Chalocdon, -507 eq.; pie -aminenc# of 
■ei threatened by decision of Council of 
C-li&lftd Dii h 511; breach vrith see of Con- 
j>umtinop3c h ol6t opposition to Henotican, 
517; nosjciD with 6odetantiuopl# h 6l&aq.; 
PelafiiwsUm eondvmaed by Council, SBC 
Horne . Chufdi of (lha modern), 124 
Rome, BiMlinpa oJL Sr* A mutaaldfl TI t 
AnicctnH. Antemn,. Bonifaoe I T Celeelitae I, 
Clement, Cornell oh, DutiMOft, Ek-tuhc* 
Tim-, OdiliM 1, Gregory I, HadriaD I 1 
Kilftriu^, EormiEidaa, £nfto«#nl I, John I, 
Jahm 1, Leo 1, Xiibarioa, Miltiadtt, 
BimpJwina, fliricina, Hiatns EU, SylTcetar, 
Bymmanhu#. Zfirimns 
Etrowlda^ qTandfalkacr of Homnlpi Align*- 
tnlpa, amha^Hftdtir to tho Huns, 429 ; 433 
Romnliu, hrotbef of Mnrc-:an. joins Tlieo- 
dom, 476 


Bomciloa AususUilnp, Emperor of the Weitt, 
depoflid, 2B4, 392.399, 430, 433 eq. + 474; 
picUimcd emprmr, 430, 4$&r railed, 430; 
uial^nia of* ml to fteno, 431; 434 aq.; 
send* cmhaaflj to Z«no h 435, 443 
HoHoppe, 1BC 

Botienbqrg, on the 291 

Itoqcn, nMna#usriM early eslabHihed, at, 584 
BcamaaXa, 957 

HDiimaniana. immcnHa dlUtrlcU ttaTftPied 
by, 356; 357 nq. 

Boiana, wife of Alesandiir the Great, 403 
Boa (Bo^Uaaj, Eing of tba IfunR. 360 *q, f 
cupportfl Actios. 411; death, 414 
Bnbroquis, oiled, 359 

Bn£nus, witneeaCe homing of Ite^gfo, 999; 
his ImpTEsaiona of Kitria and the manhi, 
522: m an ns tor? founded by, 526; trained 
As ft monk at Aguilera, 531; tnnE-latee 
Rule Of Basil, 535 

BtlBnue, AtnbfcpMador to Foniun, +61 
KuEiudl of AquhftiPc h pmotorian praefcct* 
ambarudot 10 Theod0iLttip246 Jnduencea 
F J7i4odofllai P 257; blamed for death of 
FrOtlflOlUSp 253 ; adviser to Arc-adin?. 260^ 
456; ihtin, 260, 262, 457 ■ c q.; ppte Lucian 
to dflbth, 466 

3u An it* Frobtanns, narao on diptych in 
Berlin obHeollon, 604 
Enf LLH, E Lahn p of Th«aloaioa h and the caee 
of Kestoriu-4, 400 
Eagi r 165 

SnRians (Bugii), aarly BolilijnsontE of* IBS, 
I9B. Ml, 420- defeat Huan r 430; in 
Marcian'a ermy, -123 ; St Sev^ficta 
mediates with. 42S ; in Italy, 46-0: 434; 
Ln Zeno H » army, 476 tu\. 

RupLiifi. King of the Hona. See Uun 
Ruhr, Rit^r, lOOnofe; 361 
RllHlitAlc*, trEbunu, aupporia PmeaplBH, 221 
ItaiidiB^ Romftn governor, 227; execution 
of, 220 

BnrwiEti Pompr iamu, defends Terom and 
la killeil, 4 

Huspe, liislifip qf. J7« FliLgcntioa 

Hn?iji!ifL, 103; A]tainn k aN eattSc-breeder* in, 
331; wiagomlente awl in, 33 S; &\% vqb . 
in, 34 B; ruomad bordm in, 352, 354 §q.; 
Senu^i In, 3Afl 

Rtlreiane* ihe h 10, 26; (VaranfpiknB}, $49; 
rlcfcfttud hy Mongolh, 360 

EQflUEnbliulf^tufi, frith i r of Zone (Taraai- 
COilbMi;, 516 
R n 11 u Elian s 357 

HuriliLta N-imatianns, Clftadina,. Rotnua 
jKJct, poem* of, [IS; 116; ftttum frwn 
EzM* of, &7S; E7B »q r 
Raltiptoe. Set ItichlKirough 
llygtr, 1B5 

RykiHL+d Stmii. course af, 870 
Saalliand, 296 

Bahari/L, Valentlnittn at, 223 
Baban K Ht, organiser af iaurn eyilotB. of 
munnatiei4tn, S29; Typicon nf, i5. 
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Sabinsacu^ offlcial under Theodoric, 440 
^biLtmui k ^anl, s nRiuci e-ugv of, 72 
fiEbinjMLDEi, mulfl nttihEum of 

ULyricnm, 475 ; holds Goths La cheek, 
4ll : de*lh H 477 

Sabiniftiius (the yotiug&r) H niiltEmn 

of Illyricum, defeated, 493 
Bab olid, Mongol general* sticECSEBS of, 3o0 
Skto SpfflD 1 catg of St Benedict, 536 
Sahara itcMFt, 349 

Bt Albana fVeniLaiiLiurn), ItoruaiiLtod British 
town, 3i 1 y 373- Homan road through, 
376 

St Gaik ci, 253 

Salinn Franks Ch. X \ It) jujui'n?; pareiblft 
origin of name. 290s' at tattla of Orient*,, 
102, 299, m 

BbHmh [Ad Sallow), bank of. 216, 233 

Salic Law, the* 306 

Ralii* thii, seiae RmbiLiit, 05 

BaJiulns ry. battta of Briton* -a nA Enylkh ai T 

Sallust, ofliear of JoLlad, 75, 73; refuses 
election aa emperor, R4 ; disniiaBcd, 219 
Sak-ns fSpalatro), Nepos, at h 433 
Baluna ! SpaLalroj, Hkbopfl of. &e Gl j~ 
&.rius, U^cbluB 

Samian, 293; and patro nagu in Gaul, 564 ; 

Ob the ffamniiMni of the IForfc^ of, 577 ; 

m 

SamafiLuis, the,-sol tip JelaUmu emperor* 

474 

Sammyi&r 416 

SaiaORnt^ 9igh4 of Eomata army to, 462 
Sairo'i«BI4, PahI of. to Paul 
BaectotHrae*, plan of temple at, 606 
Sand wish i Ktf&KJ* 970 + 377 
Banguiai, River. 220 

Saugshan, King tit ihft Al&ni, offer* to b*tnj 

Ortoan*, 2SO 

Sapbmi, lewder of the GreuLungt, 232 : de 
Testates raunoniii, 237 : invades Homan 
territory, 250 : ft! battle Of fludrianoplo, 
251; rules for in fan | eon of Wilhituir, 
253 

Sapor II, King of Persia. 22 >7 defeated 
by Conran Elhk, 50; beuii*£?!i Nisi bis, 59 ; 
AckIm alb i .-', 71,; renews war with Rome. 
72: retreats, Tflj 7U : 6'J *q\\.; proposes; 
pi. ade to tin lb mm tm, 05 ; -md Armenia, 
225 ; At war with Romo, 226 
Snpor 1 fT. Kin* of Pomib, imbued* to the 
throne, 236; accession announced at 
OonMtantiRiople, 240 

Sapor, fiehprnl of Theodosios, sent to ctpel 

Arson hi.bopa, S6S 

Saracens, tbt 1 . 16; rmidu of p 63 ; har^n the 
Itoman army. 65 ; brtttk treaty of alliance, 
233 ; defend Con»tantitipple, 252 ; midi 
of (M8>, 137, {498}, 480 
Bara^urs, xh«. a*k for Roman protection* 

m 

Sardtea I'Sonaj. 16; ConilanLLue at, 50; 
raUgioai Inftaftticot at, 126; Council 
bici-tH iii, |29 aq. t 166; canom of ilia 


CoUnoLl til 149. 151. 160, 179 ; 251; 

55^no the IriAurian oacapea to. 470 
Smrdiuu^ 31, 13 1 ; in Viwiato of Homo. 
171 i Vandabi prepara to attaok, 3(0>; 
»IhJ to the Vandals, 311; Vandal ruk 
tn, 320; recoTemd by IfamfitUnna, 490 
Hardi*, BLsbop of. Eei Aft>bto 
BareptAj purple fabric trade of. 548 
Barsflatoe Libcri, given a king by Cop- 
stantiuH. 71 

Sarmutsft, proposed new ptoritiee^ 200 
Sarmalinuj {Sa»naUe) 4 tbe. 10. 67, 71; 
appeal for help to Etome< 911 s Lnvads 
Pannoma, 213 ; make A mid aortsFB the 
Danube, 229; defeated by Th«odo« ni, 
235,253 ; oufltoms of t 349 ; Inmde Iu dj t 
350; under King Rua* 360; defeated by 
Theodoric, 471 

Sam Helen, Roman road, ^ocffflg of. 377 
Satoeaa P diepnle between clergy and towns¬ 
people in, 451 

3*rtfi. o! Ferghana, 349; described, 662 
Sens*,prince of lha Viaigolks, join*StUicho. 
365 nj,; rk'treala before GeronLlufl, 267; 
moitoa mutiny al Ravenna, LiriH ; killa 
Btsiicho T l bcnjy-g unrd, 269; 270; ^otiu 
Honorlus, 373 

Saturn, JnliAP r-i¥lTO* Womb] p of. 107 
ttoimimtt&t d MACTubiu*, 571 sqq. t 692 
EMnmisanfl, Roman «iffioer h brings reinforce- 
natnla agasnil Gothi. 233 ; armngea for 
colonisation nf Turkc by Gotbs. 237. 
254 - eitraditsOH of. 363. 459; return of, 
400 

BaiurnmuH, «jn/i and Eu- 

■ Loci a. -166 

Saul, leader of tbe Goths In the Roman 
army. 247, 9:19; at trse battle of PoUtmlla, 
265 

Sassmmnoe^i, King of ELLbenn, > ■ *pfll c& by 
Pertii^lLH, 295 ; Lured by RqmaEse, 226; 

251 

S*iyi. River, til, 243 

Bavin, 11 ri.jvinni'. 1 of. giTeis to King Run, 360 
Savoy, HurguudiAnv titled iu, 411. 413 
Stmt Rubra, bafllfl ef, L 10. 12 
Saiosas,tbe,60 ; return lolbe YiWe], 69; 199; 
raids of, 202, 2\i3 ; pirate« iUppxe^tod 
by ^laximsajL, 207 ; pJf»U?n pmsished by 
Euric, 384; 902 tqq r ; drive n ] ja ek by 
CliiSdcrsc, 200: haraaa oo»sl« of Gaul and 
lirstiiin, 37304J; fK-tth; Lai Britain, 332 
sq., 413; eonaecECiJ vilii Old SuotLt of 
liie Continent, 391; 3B5 ; 993 
Susan Shore, riyitigm of eoa^t defattofl. 376 
Sbidr, Zeao ;.<£oekaded in, 473 
Boampin^ lakt;n by Theodorsc, 476 
ScandiniiVLa {.Vf jjuI.m i'«ijief^|, Tehtonic 
territory in + 1B4 &rjq. ; home of till 1 Gothic 
202; 203 nou ; 349; prince of. at Tbeo- 
done A court, 4S2 

SciindlniiTianj, gradye of officutli nmurig, 
807 

Scarborough, 379 

ScarpoDoa. St* Charptdgno 
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Scannis, M. Alimlmi, itoma.ni de¬ 

feated, m 

8t»Le, monastic iflttlement: in dee«r1 of, 522 
sqq T ; German U1 in, 35ln 
Scheldt, tkiw, 9W» -*INl Oq, 

Skhli-iv*?^, Teuton £ cojrtj settled Ln p 163, 
196. 3S3 aq.; bog:-deposit* in, U65 fc S67 

Sch&Uu i nJLr-t of ejection of CatholiCH pub¬ 
lished in. 454 

Sciri (EScjriK 100,203; raids of, 339 ; 351; 
sn Huu^aiy, J Ju - rum him 1 with Bcrulk 
ib .; Eu Italy, 4&0; 134; captured ami 
He tiled in Ah La Minor, 462 ; at war with 
U BlrO£T0 L h H * •i6'.r 

fk-undwen 1U-0 - allied with the Rustam**, 
191 s dJfitr back th* ToutoUi, l'->2 
Scotland. annexed by Aneouinuc Flub. 3G9; 
and Renueiun fcinwdum. 301 ;■ spread of 
Christianity in, 533 

Scot*. Iba, ii8; oppose the- Homan h. 73; 
dt-fcated by Maximum 236. -tSa note 
dfireii out by Conalikiuij 373 
Scfiiii, Irish inbf^ r pillage Britain. 223 
Seirpi (UEkubj, Theodosius at, 236# 246 
Sfiyri- Set yiirt 
Sajpob, 205 

Sejthin, 56*355; YilfllianUs so Lara fortresses 

in, 446 

Scythian*. MS; cUptanin of* 930. 649, 955; 
invade Media, Me*opotiimiii h atid 
354; 356; i^eOlue Irailkn* 369; subdued 

by HtiPH, .162 

ScjthopoLii, liuon trade of, 6ia &q + 
ScaxUoat, traditional ditine atiticiteitof East 
Sa ton royal family. B8& 

Sebiwto, Kijstathiui of, iver Eustathius 
Sbbaati&n, non-in-law of Bonify, b&adu 
resistance to Mtiua, 41 1 ; diaraisMd and 
banished, ib, 

Sebastian* brother of Jovianr h named co- 
mkr, 277 ; put to death, 401 
Sk-b-isiiiku, prefect, sella afflcea, 474 
Sehar L i ojiuf- „ geuErai k Si Bqq, - defeats the 
GolSia, 216, B4 ; pOaiibls candid Me for 
empire* 231; staid at B adnanople. 236 r 
251; 250 
Ewbaatopoi, 20 

Efccuiadmu*, brother-in-law of vlna»tasLUfl. 

made tiiy-pi-nnf rat* 479 
Becundns, Biahop of TEghiie h It 
Bt&ni, Teutonic lhd 
Scoria,, 140 
Seine, itifer* 411 
Seife»uH t AeIioh, 61 

6e]jiucia in lAierii, Ctmnuil of bi-hopp of 
the East *i p 126, 133, 135, 166; taken. 
461 

Stileiacin [Scleudi-Cbtalphon) in Psniia T 
Historian school at* 519 ; principal epi- 
foapal hm of Persian Church, *k 
B^l* jrtf 
Sdinlts. the r 19, 

Semiin*, name of Thdrinffian Portal. M 
wofe 

Semiijecnenakp Jiand-draerta in, 327 


^■[iiltoii**?, tribe at fiuehlp location of the, 
m aqq : 200 

£k j uiu r ina, <onnt of the jMfnrn^litir* ondi'r 
Theodorio. 443 

Senate of Co nalatiti noplc, rreoitni«a Mat- 
clan, 467 ; rut ilb - appu intro rmt r>f Leo. 
■t6H ’ iK'iu.w to pay both Thfcodarira, 
471: d^ckrea Yitaiianaa a puldic enamy. 
43G ; some nji-mbern present at Council 
of ChaLoedon. 597 

Henote of Hrnm- r 5 S 21 &qq_. 39, 46; (unc> 
tiona of. -19 Euppori^ pik^to ruhg,]»Rp 
114 Jkjq., 24(1; and Alatie, 266; dgcRCa 
death of ^rerm. '270 ; nr^ca H^fidriMu to 
make jwae*.- with AlarEe, 271; yEdda to 
Akrie, 272; and the African diSkuUy, 
273; varying idtparSanee of, §95 eijq.; af 
lieighl of power undur AntbomlaH, 327, 
497; accept* Tlioodf^iad Code, 412; mends 
embaasy to Attiia, 417 \ and Avicim, 422 ; 
and Lui*„ 425; 43L; tecfjgnWba OduvarAr, 

4AS ; lends embrar to ZecirO, ih. ■ crtKk 
bSatuen of Zen o f 436, 474; and pai^I 
tlttJtion#, ib.; ^tmoeotrjmenda 'PhcodoriQ 
to, 43d; 441; impe^taneo nndor Tbeo- 
darn, 449 ; mc\ Arkniiui, 453; and ibn 
gyilAi, 550 

ScngiLa. of p m Utor philosopherH r 

m 

Bmedo, agenl of Licininn, 5 
Sons. Julian wiotera at. W5; n^-ar fite of 
halite of MauriacciSj 415 tiitlf 
Sunuti of Atrip4, Coptic abbot, mica both 
monfea and nntw h 5$2 

Benuti of Panopolif, archimandrite* and 
Cyril, 494; ei CotmcU of Ephesus. 
500; said to h &va killed Nesioiira, 
503 

fieptem (Scpta^ Upturn), C*Htlo of p fcrti- 
ficatinns pTfl^rveiJ by <itdsartc p 307 
Scptimania, J hv3 j asenred for ths Viji^oiln r 
452 

Seqnttnl. Keltic tribes, overcnmfi by Tcn^ 
tans, ld9. 104 ; make w*r on the A«duj, 
193 

Srta^D. Frankish chief, defeated hr Jnlian r 
203 

Scrapfon* archdeacon, quarreLs with Seven- 
anm. 422 

Sempia* worship of, 107 ; mwrin^ gig^ 
rtriiiOVed from Icniple of. 450 ; destruction 
Of lempk of r 490 

SeJ'L-tin.. niece ef Theodos Laa, myrb 
Htilicho* 25H | la pul to death. 970 
Berria, 257, mt* r co4 d b&d 
Heivianj., fs57 

Jdcrriaj)iki p Roman ;u':U lthL. akin by Aii"- 
manni. 222 

Senrina, eriua and ecbokr, described In |ha 
^urumuf k. 571 
Saturi, the, 23, 40 

Saveriacua. deputy Bkbop of Constanti- 
n&pk. quarrel ■ with Scrap I On, 409 
Seiiyirvflns. olBcusI under Tb^xloric* 440 
SftTerinui. St p Into of, oited + 42JJ; mtsa 
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Horicum, 4 J 45; predict s gz£uln£B& of 
Odovww, 430, 134; 43fl 
Severn. River, 367, Itt. 372 mi-; fiomm 
road bjf 377 s kingdom of Hms«fiwtwn 
T*Haj oi, 33€ 

Severn #1, ^ AUnJitlB Atewular, Em- 

jn-roif- 2JS, 27* 31, 47. J&8; commin^ 
hgainal Teuton*, 200 ; in mttrdpred, 
291; 203 : 541; enooumgei trade guilds, 
551 

Sevgrua, I.. fu-pilm i U*, EnspcinTp 6, 15, 17, 
2G T S3, 31, 44, H6 ; ld Britain, Bflfl ; 
bieIej of, ignorant of Latin, 545 
tk-vLiu-i, Libiun, Emperor flf W«l p 

become emperor, 310; in significance of, 
424 ; death, 425, 443: poiution un- 
rcoOtmsf^i by Eastern h-Eug^ne, 468 
Several, Bishop uf Anlifwdip cited p 104] 
Bertmi the Ft&idian, Bialiap of Antioch, 
hiltwnMI AnHBl*iliEl&, SlM; DTjfllTlISefl 

ManDphoiie ttimmwaSfcA in Egypt flud 

Syria, 519 

Boverue* Elflhop, and Theedorfe. 451 

6k-vem>^ at hatlfe of BtruEsburg, 

6$; fiEfj tent tu Brtlfiili. 
g^rrarDi, fii-mitor. ambassador to Carthage, 
■ill 473 

StleTOft, HnlpidttB, htogtrapht* of St Martin 
of Taxi's, cited, 153, 534, 535 
Efenlh 1 , taken by Vandal^ IH)5 ; occupied 

by Jiochiar. 413 

Seville, BlrIiopb oF. See Isidore, Lender 
ifeltas, Julia* AfrUannJ^ fotthO^ o( 

MEiiparHitE ciu-onrjgnipfcy, 5-33 eq. 
EhtflUW. on course uf Roman load, K76 
Shepherd* the, of KefHaas, 163 iu|. 

Sbiddt, os Roman road, 377 
Bltipk* Fom, held by Goths, 234 
Shn-wsbuiy. 368, 073 

Sbrophicc (WrcoocnftaeLe), bng mwan- 
quered by ftniUitl. 330 
Sibi-ria, climate of, 327 
Sttaj33bria T legendary TtoJid fliSy, 203 
Sicily, IS hq*. 01, 51; m Yfewtate at Rome* 

1 7t : fleet of Mflitmai 4c fe&ted ofi T 343; 
273 ; plundered bv V#nialfl, B0fi r SOD *ii, 
412, 424, 46ti: ce^ed to th* Vandals, 311,; 
tnnsfcnd Id Qdovacur, ife. 136; part 
form", dowry of Amotafridn, 313 ; supplies 
provbuonH to tba Remans for expedition 
ap'nrai'tYandsk^lft; a&3; 410; Hwimer 
in + 422 s tunrdarol Maredhniaj in, 426 ; 
453; 465, 641 

SuIoelh, iocation of the, 198 
Bidouiuji ApoLlinorki. Bfehop of Cferanrnit, 
iKa.ru n of, 11C ; describes attack on the 
oily, 203; dmicribc* Ybfgotbk court, 2b4j 
SD2 ; cleaefsbes the Fnink-s t cBed, 
S95, 577, 6S)fi : eolo^E ManoEiui, 423; 
made jsrftefeet of Korns, 427 ; fcielpB in 
dclcneo of Clenssonl, lb. ; 12S 
BEck, Elver. 136 «oJ^ 

Bterbmv King ol tbe Kipuariftn Eranka p 
wounded at tbe halite of Kflljwh, 300^ 
SiflErioh, ViaiggEbiG prince, made ksn^ 270; 


murdered, ib.; blR Insaimentuf PU^dla, 
-m t 4)M : 23H 

Stjjo^r, Gothic biEliop, bnftisee Attains, 
272 

SagiaJHnnd F loq of Gundobad, King of the 
D ULxiJ<LLrkxia-, mjtrrh^ A daughter of 
Thidcric, 451 

S£g^^ivntt^Ge^nIkJl MinmandEr. &sn\ rtglinHt 
tiimsEaei-, 4tHl 

^iionos, M JimioB, consul, defeated by 

Unions, IDS 

Bitohcslor < Call era, Alnbatum) h Eoundod, 
1171; 373; xcsulta of c^cai'atloit^ n, 

37 + 36*0 3 Bocuan lOiul Kh rouf h, 376; 

mup^raved glass found at, 607; t;sr3y 
banlUcao cliEirob at p 610 fM|+ 

Sifeuoa, J ulian rriTLVffl wowbip of, 107 
Bibfigi, Yundalio tribe, 2F16 ; gratilcd Land 
in liaeifea, 275, 36-L 316: defeated by 
troths, 275, 'M ; deb-troyed. 364, 404 y 
pagiiufein t>(, 020 

Bniatria, iiatfeii lantl of Aotin*-. 40lj 
KiIqicjs, British tribe, 372 
£SiU'a C&rtn.}Etaiiii. Stt CarlH>TwriAik Forest, 
BiLvonua. Joi-crtL- Magnculinti, 61; otjtu- 
^kand.s in Cian£ r 51 s«|,; fnlJ of. 65 
Simeon SlylilCs, receives n copy tif the 
imt^erial circular, 513 
gintplicini, Bilhop of Koroe. and OdQvacar, 
430 : death, ih.; esciiBiiimmseiitcA ftiho- 
cafes of Hi-ii&tL&jn policy, 617 
bimpLidui, abbot of Alonce Cuilna t 541 
Sin Earn, 57; feiulc of, 5B ; rcenvered by 
FCfwatutp 74; Kurrandcacd by Jovian, 
Knwad ft t, 49t eq- 
gjDgldnnum- S*r. Belgrade 
Sin tula, Julian's tribune of iho itahk 4 , 76 
Birbiua. Biabcip of Home, decretal Setter of, 
1M, 153, imi 159 

Sirtninm t CflmhmlM captueea. 7; 16: _ 5D 

FMiq,; court removed to, 71; Julian 
arKlcomcd at, 75; 76; 102; manifesto 
of, 126, 132, 138 E 100; fourth creed M r 
133; 140; Council of r 166; 210; Gnilian 
at,234,251; Tli^jdoojua madecn^etuperor 
at, 235, 253 : 337; church piaU- «aYOd 
Cmm AtlilA, 415, 424 

BL&cio, atlaoked by MagnentltiR, 61; 
TheodovlUft v iclQrious it, 210 

fi feititii nj., Bishop of Cun»fjnLinopta r 404 
SsetDva po^iu?). ailacked hy Goths, 204; 

m 

Silidll, iriumphanl cnlry of ‘fJieodadm 
into, 22S 

Sita*** 9 mcnltancdby TWllUfl, 1H4 
Bixtoa IU T Bishop of Rome, 159 
S i Lr*v..:nes, See S]ava 

SkobeJflv, Michael Bmilriovioh, Buastan 
general, defeats ibe Turkomans, 348 
Stadi-i Coheelkon, glaaa in, 6CrtJ tK|, 

Slavs ^klaveney), early seslCeisenta o 1 the, 
184 : Tcgelariantam or. 349; 355, 357 t 
under iluimic rule, 360 480; as 

•laves, 548 
Sfetaks, 357 
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Slovenes, 357 

Sniyma, centre of Seaniiag at, 06; church 
el. l£t 

Socrate^ philosopher, 570, 594 
Socrates, hiEtorinja, db?d T 125,610; abridff- 
Mfft of hia hislOiy made by Ep Lptaani lie, 
4*2 

Hardlnl 

SoiftflonJih battle of. 265; Syagriqa known 
as ,h Roman king" of. 435 
Sallcimunj, AlomAllnl defeated el, 209 p 
224 

Sol laviciua, worshipped* 95 
Soldo. 570 

Solway Firth, Wall of Hadrian to, 368 
Bomntk, Human vilUe io t £15 
SoldM. Biw, limit of Frankish ierrildty* 
297 

Sra* of the Covenant. society of religious, 

m 

Sopafcer + fjiviiuri'LG of Code Ural LUo. 21 
Bopbfine. PeratitiB pa&a through, 73 
S4itftr,^j r tho, sobdu.L'd by thu Eltlai, 360 
Sgsipatra, wife of Aedcidns. 190 
Booth EtatffJgtCC) Museum, specimen* of 
Early Christian an at, U f J3 tipi-, 612 
Sozonscn h histo n itia H Churchl History of, 
cited, 162 S £27; abridgment of wark 
made by EpjphjsnEos, 419 
Soropolin, taken by VltaiiJwm& F 486 
Spain. under Maxen&m, 8; 33. 30 aq-s 
nwttnled 14 Gwutanthte IJ. 56 ; possea to 
Constant, 68; 50; 88; alow decay of 
paganism in.115; Crwd of Constantinople 
used in, L77; bi&hopa nh meet At lilwkia, 
173; Eult- LD. h 186; Cirutui reach, 1113 ; 
Franks in, 202 ; T kuoduRi ux in. 235 p 25*5 ; 
Maxicnus acknowledged in, 239; suppling 
ItociiL- with cona h 263; eavtkt from t:iu 
Vtindnli, 2M; nllncks on. W7. 44X>j fall 
of Ikinmn rule in»268; 271; Vandals irt p 
274 aq. ■ 334; Visigoth* attUd in, 27 0 sq.; 
Ataulf in, 276* '112 .- 1111 ., 403; Biniric 
expedition into, 283; waning power of 
the Bomani Ln, 305, Uft) T 418 *q. ; :W ■ 
jtflgnn penetrate to, 3il0; 075; 393; 
KiitveO for Rome by WaUla* 404 1 4Q5 P 
407, 409 s Thsoduric ll wnqpuv Sue^ie 
kingdom in, 421 s<; r ; Maiorian and b 
423; 430; AmalnnC estab.ihhed in, 452; 
ipiEu) of mn htm icium in, 5152 ftu|.; rdJe 
of pi>;- Lumen linan a in, >546: e xport Irado 
oU . 7*6 

Spttlaio. AttfbdraeOQ of. Srt Ttiorna* 

Sparta, Eb; Dotha in, 201, 457 

Epeirfr* conquered by kUawirt 'J$0 
BpoEeto, 5M 
Spree, Biver, 100 
spmwdid, m 

SqnUleoe, ruon-u-terv cf CasEtodumE at, 
698 

Hlaintr (Ponte*), Boeimd road throagEip 370 
SlitfiTaioar, Roman toad over. 377 
Stephen. Bishop of Antioch, plot of, 126; 
ditgnioe4 and Aup^wd, 700 


Stephen, itifhup of EplWdH, ol Coosnl of 
CLuJcedoo. 50S 
Stcppefl, the, 203 

Stiliebo. *m\ as jiHlbMWdor to Petaid. 2 10 ; 
in command figaiait Eugeniiia, 246 iq T t 
id cotdniaud in Thny*e h marrjAg*, 

16 ,; dLuntsses Golhle troope* 450; regent 
for Hom»idBp 250. 4M; reoatied to Italy, 
201, 457 ; in Qttxm, it., 438; makes a 
treaty villa A Lark. 063, 4581 and Gild* 1 * 
ruvolt, 3G$| 450; concede tcrtitorv to 
Vandals, 204: Ifealswith the Goths, 265 ; 
at battle cif PtiHrriti-u, ik, * 60 : Htyrian 
aekkewa df, 205 iqq^, 460; waning 
idluedce of. 2&9 ; fftU and denlh of. 
260 sq.i m r 462; ikilidy df* 275. 3ti«h 
400; withdraw! Romap garrijdnH fn&na 
the Rhluti, 209 ; repair* ocmsi dafenees of 
Uritftiii, 370; 393 ; importance ol U 
rwjpiftfP' mndigue fltflitfmr* 594 ; feligioai 
loloralion ibewo by, 395 l 402; o^esHtta 
mi 407 J m t *12, 422. *50, *51 

Stlrliugp Gap ofp B^rtum ontpasU 359 
BtfbE, Th^vJo-.iiN at, 243; H-acked hj 
Thuodoric, 475 
Siuii;i«m. 11 

Siourloo, Komati pav.-mi.ot at b 614 
Strabo,. l*9 t 126 w|0- 

Suaisbitrg (dtgt>ntarmtdm) p taken by the 
Alcmitmu (MW), &C: (40% ^ s*l-! taula 
of, 67 2frj iiad mu 
Stnt^gLus. Indprt Procoptns, 220 
Strathclyde, Britons retire to, 381 
StmtomndJ, uiodiator, nspra^Qlcd bn a 
medillinn H OCki 

Stuiliuan monastery, founded^ 5LG; UiiJlT 
Theodore^ 329 

H 11 ] f, uophow uf Ccnlii.'. ^fiid fu Imve 
Occupied tho Isle of Wight. 383> 389 
Htyria, Itoumsn Lons in p 355 
Sdani r atSies or Persia, attacked by Goba^ett 
4M 

Sdbiaeo, St Benedict At, 5B6 mq. 4 511 
Sceci, Past of {Iron GaSe), 60; Julian at, 
75 B q, j 220 

Smlet+'fl, >Un f 135,100 j I'entfln* cro^ft ihe t 
107 

Sddinu 106 
BnBibb Stf c Huc-vi 
H ue hi Nicret^n, 189 

SiietE (huabi, Sut-vesh Tedtopic tribea, 67. 
71 j invasion of t 180, 103 ; retire. 

1 'JD; penmiasnt settlement of, 106 hi[. ; 
HO bdi via ions of, 108; invade Gaul, 
2116 Br| JH 393 Gij^ i00; in SpiUn t 'll 4. 
304, -Ud K 400, 404, 413; roeel re | mid in 
Galicia, 275. 504; 270 «j.; tfcdoai*] by 
ThoodoHe II, 201, 421; 232 ■ defeated 
KbeaJT Merida, 305; make hLlianee with 

Vandal!. 300; primnijusa of. 320; 351; in 
kl&rcinu'e anpy p 429 
So^aepbn, known tM Franks, 201 
Baiondi r mentioned by Tacitus, 134 
Sulla, I 4 - Cornelius (Fell*), 2 fl 
EiilpLoinj Alexander, hEilOriad, dtcdp 295 
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faille (Solieinium W, possible rile ftf defeat 
of Aldnumui, 'JUtt and 
SameRi R& 

bi uluil, Court I, Hud Theodoric, 44i 
Sunno, leader of tin? Frants, raid flf, S43 P 
260; fives hostages 1144, 256; 295 
Sunned, TeUlunie tribe* 1B3 
Burcnas, Pcreiii] general, 85 
Surrey, pTobfttiJ>* nevef tonnHl a separata 
kingdom, 389 

Snuei, Roman riilaa uip 075; SeioQ 
SCLlteintjUt Of, 3ff2; kingdom of„ 3B3 
Sweden, ToUlona early settled in f IStf mu; 
&ceuo of BtoincEflaia partly in, ^; rock- 
earvingH in, 037 

Swindon, sitt of battle P«r t 

Switzerland, La line cmliaaiiun in, iff? 
Byigtin*, Frankish prince, given op by 
AUric U, *05; 203 

Syttgriua, eon of Abidina, known as 
Roman king cl SoUaana*" 425 
Sylv^t^r 1, Bishop of Rome* 0, 12, 151; 

build* Si Peter'* + fill 
Sylvia* Sl A r « Etfeeria 
Synunacbtaa 4 Bishop of Rome, 153 ■ dis¬ 
puted election of, 443 j tried and acquitted, 
443 H4f-; tolerant io the Arinup, 463 
Syinmacbue, Q. Anrclloi*, tilted, 37, 67, 
676; kmda pagan party in Btfaft, 116; 
llfi; lends psjtpit ctnhasay to Gr*ti&n, 
338 - ambassador io Ya-Lentiman lip 240; 
friend of j£nj?umu* s 246; described m 
the Sftiwwtia, £?1; lettara of. 572 ; and 
the nrtma, &1H; marriago diptych uf 
daughter m, 304 

Bjmmadhu^, patrician, fathur-ui-iaw of 
botihiua, and Theodorifli 444. 446; put 
to death, 453 

Sjmu^(iebn5 r oJIkial oE fiieedari!?, 454 
%bm1q 3 of Cyit.BC, iSiahop oE IHolenmia, 
^SiudH under Hypalin.,, 110; 7Ati 
£jniytiitiLi or Gtt Pwrtrffttfc of* 264; 
candidature HupiWTlod by TheophUtiB of 
AU-mudria, 49ti; fteopSalMfdil views of, 
570 ; and divination. 6BG 
Syr, River, 32-4 

Syria, ChrLitittfUi in. fi; 16; 13; 32; &2 ; 
agiq.* 107* 121 i nnd Kettaritt h*nsj t 
152 l and the %U«eilon of Uelotius, 141; 
101 ; Mooophvrileiof, 170; 213; Yalenft 
In. 213 r 226 i 240; Huns invade, 261, 
45*15 SutyUiianji invade, 354; iM&ritO 
robbers in* 4bl i Arab* invade, 4&4. 4&S, 
4T2. 402; Color in, * 1 ; revolt in, 
&13 sq,; bocoltiei Mnnophyrile, 513; 
gio^ldi Of ascctitfam in, 526; pccnUav 
fealurt# of modadhienJ in, 537 ; abuse 

of mOElflWsicism In, 633 I nun a in, 501* 
534 fq., Wtt; early cbniehes in, *m 
Syrians* and the Roman Empirt, 544; 

retain their mtin language., 545 

Syrus, Roman officer, 244, 256 

Tabe&niaii fsrat Fachfimiau monanicry at, 
524; nunnery Ik 500 


T&braca* Qildb killed at, 264 
Toritus, Cornelius, In =.torian + 1; cited, 
^34 aq., W, 1137, 392 871 

08 JJ 

Taflilus* M, Crtandiu^ Emperor, 6 r 'So; and 
tho Crolhs, J i06 
Tadjlka, of Ferghana, 04R 
Tagbtibi, the, defeated, 401 
THjonirVhe, b4 T , 

Toif&Ei, in Blatk fet repiotl, 200 ; m the 
Ban at, 205; fight the YandaH 306; de¬ 
feated hj Connuntine 13, fill; Plp^ r 
Roman prCVinceGi, 216; defeated of 
HaluminuJl, 230 

Tub". Mother, iuperier of eoflVMt si 
Antique, 601 

TaB BrnthMa 1 the, flee to ChrywskmMSl; 
appeal Id Endoiia, 432; at fynod of 
Chatcedon, 403 

TatnpBapor T ralrap, 7J ¥ 

Tamurave, eastern Iribe^ attack Pews» 463 
Taut*, 167 

Taraiicadlsa- Stc Kano 
Tarentnro, gulf of + 661 
Tarifa (Julia Traductal, Yandale embark at, 
303 

Tarim, Bjver + 333 
Tjuqnmn, tha, 22 
Tarraeo. tkr Tftirsfl&na 
Tarraconenrii, At unit scitla^ In* 2ib; 
Qothfi bold, 187; ploadered by SEleven 
3)03 

Tarragona (Tarvaioo) + taken by tBa Franks 
2(f2 

Tarragon rt- Bishop of. -SV HimcriUH 
Taryua, 13; CoiaatatlllOE falla ill at, 76; 
Julian intends to fist bifi court at. Si; 
J S 3 ! in el buried at, 8G, 210; centre of 
learning at, Sff; ft prisoner at p 231; 
Vtriiua at, 476* 476; Leoiilius orv-wrusd 
Pd, m; 400 

Tarsufl, Biehop of- UiodortiH 

Tartarft, food oE the, sqq»; methodjs of 

warfare, 347, 051; beauty of pre&ent typfl 

Talianlie, nominee Df Aspar for praefccturCj 
460 

Taunua, Mt, 166 naif s Suvbi near, 134 
Taoriod, cJliiid wlib iio Ebjoiac^, 132 
TaurUB, Ml, 6, 10 r Ifi, i2l p U4, 242, 460 
Touru*, inhurh of ConRtofittncple^ trium¬ 
phal cotiimn creeled lu H 256 
TaygelQB, Mt, 16 
Tebwk\ 363 

Teeit^fLueH, rjL >tructlo a of the, 137 
Tckke-Turkomans, rails ol, 34^ 

Temeti, River, 236 

Tump^, Yala of (Valley of thv FeiumiJ. See 
Fentiu 

Temple at JerueaJem (SoletOOQ'a) r veaheii 
of, taken from Borne by thu Yandkts p Et>-, 
421 

Tenutcri, Tuuioniu tribe. Invasion of, 160, 
104 Up; location pf, lid 
Teutyra (Denderah)* home of PalLMimoa In , 
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523; first FadsomiftB monastery near. 
5*4 

Tcientius, Romfln o^ioer, aeeom pimte - Pap 
to Armefita, 225 - restores SimromseeB, 
220 i IVJWflfi XLQfaTDUTBblj of Pup, 231 
Tfffoncnttep Vandals nt 1 LiHtW- 
IV-jfjiL Ls:ii P cue n eatery i onn ded nt. oil 
Tt^rt-ulliari (Quintus fk-ptLinm* Flu re nil Tur- 
tuLuunas), iheorivH of f 118-, 574 ; dsod, 
149 d 164, 1 72, 632, 664 aq,; and bcaLlu-d 
books, 570 

TervingL tribe of GoLlii, W3; 200, 210; 
■ufciTnU to Edd^ til, 213; oppow the 
Huns, 210; Hartinnoptep 210 

Teuri*carLH + Keltic tribo of northern Huu- 
ti**y H 168 

IVtHO'Di-s, L @9 Jtfcated by tike 

Romans. l^a 

jT^yiQs, |W P 131; eAriidi knowjj history 
Off, 1S3; Iron Ape among. 1W; affinity 
with rtsighbo nring raecH, 185 eq.; eipan- 
t Lon o E . 167 aqq. ; checked „ 1 DO; in con¬ 
tact with Rom o p IS 1 pq.; begin to nnr. 
nan Gnu], 104; Augustus nnd, 1U5; 
fl«ttl«nijlta in Slid- Eufopp nf t 197; over¬ 
run Roman fcniocMp 190 e^. ; 202; nnd 
Wliu Walt of Ajflia Minor, 204: in Daoin 
and Moeata, 205 *q.; defeated by Claudicla h 
tOfi; by CBraUHtilP, ’i07; revolt 

again it Mipnnttvi, 206: defeated by 
ConilailtlTK Up 213; liUniooi over 
Valeria, 210 flq it 250 aq,; Isold high 
offices in Tbessalonjea, 250; 'm BTmj uf 
Th«ado*ia% do homage tn Honorism, 
200: nnrtifit amongp 204; 207; in Rome, 
27 2; in Spain. 27-1 sq-; rotations With 
llomaua, 275 aq,; in the Danube haifn, 
061; allied with Rome, 390 ; m Hi Lukin .540 
T*-ruandri, Teutonic tribe. 100 
ThalasBitiE, Bieliap of Cwwii* In CtpfKi- 
docia, HBsensor at the Latrooini him , 506; 
condemned by Council of ChaMou, 
fiftfl iq,; pardoned. 500 
TbalnASitle, Pra^Eorirtn praefect, S3 
Thames archaeological discoTenes in valley 
of. 369: 300; early Chriatlan relica found 
In. *m 

XliekNiidp the, Longinus bp 4»0; 5fl2; 50l 
TltflhflS. Afark £a iU to tate. 457 
Thelsft, ItiTCTp campaign Ol Cootf tontine fin, 
71; 211; 2G4; boadqaanora Of AttUa 
ik' or. 00.3 

Thda k ion of UdoFaeqr, sent aft hostage to 
Tbeodoric, 440; slain, f'ft r 
TfirmliititiP, Court otatarp 237 
Thcodfthad. nephew of Theodorie the Groat, 
and Amiiuantha, 454 iq, 

Theodemir. King of the OutTOf^ths, father 

of TbiKidorie, warden of the marches* 
1$7; nettles in Pinnouia, 46fl; attack! 
EaiUTd andWailEm Kmpltoa. 4?1; tlfritfi p 
w, 

Theodora, stcpdaUgbtor of Sltdmiftn 
marries Conatauliui, 2; her Mna, 3. 22 


Thtodc.^, Hifhfip > I Mnp^ueetia. ccm- 
ment*for h 15C>: frnmilEtiip with Cbry. 
Eoetom, 491 r 400: ttacln r ol N tstorins, 
400; 406; Cyril fails to nbtain comdeni- 
isatinn of, 502; ietl fhnnder of NebSormH- 
iBEZip 514 ; wnrke elndted at KL^Lbie, 510 : 

Hiizti miHflm ol, 371? 

Theodore, abbot of the Studinin, 529 

Thcodorelp Biahnp of Cyru:-, i/frE^na ife- 
0'^iora of, ciicd, 147, 175, ,V2d b(|. ; 
abridgme ul of work made by Epiphanim r 
440; acid the Ne^toriao ccmlTotm^ 406 
feq., 502; accuned by Dio&come, 504; 
abiivnl from Lalrvdnium t 505; deprived h 
i b.; 506; ru O:mo dl of £07 

roitiecated. 510, £12; 513 

Hmykmelp King of Um YMgoUn, isscceode 
Wallifl, 27^; attack* Ariaa, 279. m: 
trpa«bery Ui Ronji 1 , 279; nlUAOod wills 
Oaiaeiitr, ib>, SM)7; killed in battle with 
tlw Han^ 2^0,416; 291; f«<j elation of h 
2^9: 364; it 1 

Theodoric XI, King of the Vinig^tbe, on 
funmdpi the tSuns h 26C; policy 

of ailiauou with Unm*. 201 ; changes 
policy. 262; 203.200; fda^Uos of. 291, 
421; 302; and AvLtna, 421; conquers 
Koevie kingdom In fipaiu, 421; defeated 
by Major Lan. 423; oppose# Aegidio-fi, 424 ; 
mordorbiip 427 

Tbeodofrieth-ef iroatp King of tha OatmgDt1w+ 
bis goTemmcnl of H*ly + 1; compared 
wj tit Trajan and Valen tin ian, 230; policy 
compared wills Ataulf«p 277; mediate* 
between Fnuiks ami Visigoths. 295* 494 ; 
maie-rt dlliaiictf with the Vandal!. 319: 
deaihr 314. 454; 405 &q.; parcutage nftd 
early ^car», 437, 463 ; mfido esmeu] and 
patrseinn. 4ft0; inTBik* Italy. ib.; de- 
feaLt OdovacJtr.#39.479; and tho Church. 
439; 449 sq.t Irtaclatity to Odovafar. 
440; and Anafttaflfujp ift, n 433; position 
in Italy. i£ r ; tualntiunH the Roman 
Kovt'rnnH'-ni, 441; appointa RomBtia only 
as 442; and the Homan Senate, 

443; and the Artau *chlrm,444; and the 
consnlsbipp 445; isduhniilrak40n. 445 aqg.; 
rt=lorfri ancient baildinp, 4-19; foreign 
potscy o ti 4£t; marries. Ankflada, it.; 
known AS tHetneh of Borti h J£2; extent 
o4 doniinion, f£.; cruelty of, 452 eqq. ■ 
iwnda BmbflMj U JnKtio I, 454; Work, 
*bp| acoesawn. 471; umde Taa^ister 
iwpi, 474; PampaFgn in MacDdonta, 475; 
negotiate a with Kmo. 476 ■ holds oSSioea. 
477 aq, 

Themlorjc. con of Tmriui (TheodOric 
Strabo), chief of the Thraeiim Gothe h 
helps BmriliftcufH 4G7 r 474 ; inttigtua with 
ana against Throdoric the A teal, 437*5., 
47£; deaih t -133. 477: anpporii Aapar, 
476; joined by Axpar's gnard*. 471; tnivdc 
iBngiffjT mifirimi, 471; negotiateii with 
iteno. 474 aq.; aid# Marciftn. 470; at¬ 
tack* itetiin, 477 
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Thoodoms, imperial notary 3 conspire! 

against Vilens, 22fl; 99D. 235 
UbeodaeLnll honae^ extinction of, 895, 

41*J; ctetiealiam of, 407; question of 
auccctirion, 418; loyalty of Btilioho A&d 
Autius 10, 432; 188; -Juliana i* nflpre- 
E-entntiv^ of, 435 

Theodoriapolia, forties of, bnlli, 466 \ 
sacked by JPerEi&U* r 481; retaken, ik. 
Thpodoflllfl 1, the Great, Emperor, M# 19, 
37; htH treatment of tba Christian Cbuncb, 

11 a, 196; made O0'OmponJr p 140, 235, 
25a; and the Council of Can^tastlntmltf, 
141BQ^ Orthodoxy of, 1645: defeat! fear- 
HuatlH-ns, 239, 353; subdues the Goths, 
230 sq r ; i^eogoiaeB MftlilBUH as cO- 
enmr, 3$t sq M 255; treats with 
8 ft par III, 340 ■ bin treatment of Antioch, 

2+1 sq lT 592; victory OM ^laiimne, 243; 
and the maiiMreatThesaaknicA,, ■£,* 

257 : penance of. 245; rirkniofla at ihe 
Frigadns, 247, 253, 393; death,247, 259 ; 
work and tharac tef, 247 ®qq.; legfrtetiun 
of, 248; 256; defeated no the JJarilza, 

258 ; 250 tiqq. ; palmy toward* Slilicho, 
394 L riticLL'tion oi line of, 395, 399; 426; 
judmtal proceodingB under, 56S; 56fim.J 
lavra of, au^bihl magic,, 580 

Tkaodoflinrt II, Emperor of the Ka#t, code 
of. 53, 230, 3&2 S 3D7 r 899 p -312, 465. 556, 
554; 113; aeoeMioU, 263, 462; 269; ftti'L 
the HuO*, 383 Rqq,» 41 4, 433; death, 664, 
414, 467 eq,; &M; tuinonty. 856; 406; 
conteniplAtf i! uniting Empire# of Ksj t mid 
West, 407* treats with Y&terttiman HI, 
412; treats with Gaiacric, 413; family 
pride of, 416; 419. 432; 456. 460; educa¬ 
tion, 462; manic# Eudoria p 483 isq .; 
makes treaty with Pcrtii, 464; an d the 
usurper John, 4Q5; supports VilenttniMl 
m, th; 46G, 470 mq .; find the Keitoriau 
controversy< 435 p 498 «jq*t and tbfl 
Council Qf EpbesOl, 500 sq.; rtlitffw 
Intrigue* at court of. 6U2; 504; upholda 
dacilions of the Robber Conned, 605 aq L ; 
fill; diuDB at, 547; land law und*T, ftl; 

m ^ r 

Theodofi Eu*. archimandrite of the cenohia of 
Falutine, 529 . 

7h«doflillR t Count# father of ThflodwiM 
the Great, restore* order (n Britain* 223 
sq. p 378; diioats the Alomanni, 294; 
225; in Africa, 228 ; MMuted, fb, ; 229; 
236 

Thwdorinft, monk. *:L up as bishop in 
Jerusalem.&12; imprisoned, ib.; released, 

Thoo^oaina r prinw of the Tho&ioslan house, 
Opposes Cons tanti Uc the usurper, 267 
Tbcodarimi, in fan t, rton. of A E it is L f| 278. 403 
Thunodric, Sing of Berulria, 891 
Thcohrifua, Roman olBew, 71 
Thrapaachitfi, the, vendon of Peter Mongua# 
616 

TheOphiiUJ, Bishop of AJeiafldrii, and 


Chrysostom, 461, 4W«zq-; difflcnUfen of 
r-T-ftition, 489 ; aharnOter, 489 ; calls 

aynod, 490; and the Tall Orothers, 491; 
letter ot InnoH^cnt I io. 494 i 513 
Th&oplnlos, Gothic bishop. IB 
Tbeophiloe, governor of Syria, mnnlerej, 

69 «), 

TfaeopMOlj eili/cfl of Antiochi StlS 
ThsophrafitUe, 9S 

Tbvjmantmj dlUghteT uf Stilicno. mimos 
Honorins, 268; Mini back to Serena* 270 
Ttsisnnopylai', Pass ui, aoiKed by AlifEc, 
201. 4&7; Hun^ rcacli, 363, 414 
Th£sa*lonkA p 141; attaclusl by Ten tin a p 
208; ikavod hv Thcoi.lei.lLEi^ front the Got ha# 
237 ; Vatentinian U takes refu^fit nt, 
242; mtutHiicre at, 244, 2575 245; hr&J- 
qnartem of TheodMliU! at# 263; impoit- 
anmoE feuVos in, 2^6; Valontiu lan III 
proebusHi ai, 4-t.'3; tumult at, 475 
Tlte-iitirionicn, Blahope of« Sit Achnliua, 
Bufut. 

T3ieaaaiy fc Goths in^ 237, 253; Alftno in, 
SOD, 457; Huna in, 363 ; Thflodorift in, 
477; plnodimd hy 3tava fc 483 
Thendegotbii, daughter of Theodorie p 
marrkTf fcjhjt^tuund. 451 
fhian Shan Mlfl, d2S 
TMlsaphata, ho 

Thiabe, town In RdCotia^ onnditione of land 
iijnnJ irV in, 662 

Thomas, Archdeacon of Bpidat^. cit«d, 359 
ThoinftA of Slnrga, of thi Bovrnw *-*i of, 
cited, 527 

Xhorifttndd, &nn of ThsOdoric l. flueConds 
hia father, S80, 416; policy of, *91* 491; 
BGaiHiMte^ iA-i 269; 497 
ThorabiaC^ bog-depoiits At, 385 wp 
Thrace,ntiderLiainiua,8 P 7; 17,31 i awarded 
to Conatans. 58; HUtwdirrcd to Con- 
aiaRtius. 53; 75; Julian reaches 76 at,; 
137: BwiarriM In, 191, 30fl; Golha in, 
a04, U13, 252 p 45^1; 305; 215; held by 
Teutonic 216, 359; 220 : d isturbance * 
among min era in, 239; Thuoditeius oom-> 
Uganda Ln, 235 nj ; cnlcnuc? of Gotha in. 
S37, 239; 253, 965; attacked by Vial. 

f otha, 257, 458 ; Gal hum in. *63; ravaged 
y EurtK, 414 p 458, 4&4 + 467; 460; Huna 
Hilled in, 468; diaturbanoea in, 476; 
The&dorlc, sou of Tiiariu^ arul T 471# 47S h 
477 ; 478; incurdon of bar banana into, 
188; 481; Bulgarian midi in, 483; 
hiahop* of, at Council of Cbftlfltdon, 6&8 
Thncianv, allied with the BaattfiiM, 191 ; 

and the Eoman Empire, 544 
Thnutmtiund, Kmqof the Validate, reign af p 
313; treatment of GnllloEiOf by, rb., 331; 
819; patron of architecture, 332; marries 

Amalalrida, 313, 451 

ThmuBtUA, muTderc: of Yalontintan Ill t 
419 

Tbueydidee. H33 

Thuoor* the Thunder-Go4 of TautouiO 
mythelogy, 888 
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Tbnringi, 10$ 

Thnnru’in. the Kc1t ,: m K 18? ; flight of 
Chtldcria to + 298 
Tburinpi an Forest, ISP6 tutfe. IB? 

Thyntirn, bailie of, 221 
Ti (TtwV, god of Teuloaic mythology, 866 
Tiber, hirer, 4. 8; blwkinifd by Gothr, 
371; the Varjrjn]■ in, i2| ; 429; traoH- 



25, 31 ? military success of h 1U5 sq.: 
and Britain, 9ffc? 

Tiemum* Set Pavia 
Tig iris,. Bishop of. Sr*. SfiCUEdus 
Tirrls, River, 57 sr \i 74; Sapor retreate 
from,, 76; 81 oqq.L S3; 460 
TunMnl, tribe of ydvQti r join the TV-titanic 
mi^mliKi, IBS; ret Feat from Il 4 ly t IBS 
Tims^niifi, quoted by Ammianm “L88 
Tiniiij of r Rom an officer, 243; made general- 
iu-chief, 34fi; baninbed, 1ST 
Timcatxatna, duire of Orrhwn.fi. defeat* 
Persians, 4R2 

Tim athens, Bah op of Conitantinople f neptTtil 
position of r £13 
Timothy, j»ct over Asia, 150 
Timothy, Bishop of Alexandria, 166 
Timothy Salophaeiaics, Bishop of Altaian ■ 
drift, appointed, 513; death, 516 
Tseicthy, calk • AeIuxuo, 3ifonOpbyrite in- 
frndet into ire of Aleanndrift p cipell&d by 
Loo I, 1 ^; influiimce on Builifcdi, 473 ; 
installed, fil?; di4rvckr, 312 «q.; driven 
OBt< 313; return* 10 Itie. f*., 515 ■ death, 
515 

Tmgitjaa MfCiiro t&nia assigned to Vaadnla 
307 

Tiridate*. Ring of Armen Lft> 99 
Tiro, ProFvjw, cited, 365, 409, 417 
Titian oh, envoy of Aiiguentluj* $1 
Titua net over Crete, 154 
Tl las F Levina Sabinas VespasiftfiEia. Emperor, 
and the vessel! of Solomon’* Temple 3410 

m 

Tobol, RItei% 324 
Tolbiucum. Stt 3E0]pieb 
Toledo* CoaneiSi of, *33* 506 
Trsflif of Pope Leo I, 505 eqq*; approved by 
Council ofChftkoriiin, 509; comk'mnod bv 
BaailiactiS, 515; Amaitae and, .> 10 ’ 517 
ToulS, attacked hy Tt-atons, 206; battle 
near, 233 

Tor Iona, Major ian defeats and killed near, 
424 

TotUft, Kina of the Ostrogoths, viait* St 

BondUctp 637 

Tonlflnie p aaved by the btkhop from the 
y«ndaJi, 26*5; taken by Atanlf, 277, 
im\ licraiDP defeated at, 272; becomea 
Goth La capital, 281 *qq. h 4G4 * 4 .; Lcr 
JEowimi Ful^cj^em*rt pLjbl[aht4 at, 206 j 
307: Arlans m kingdom of p 201 . I.jtrjriijj 
defeated at, 411; Avitus at, 421; 437 
T ^ "- Biriioiia ot. Si-* Eioperiz*, 


Tuurnai, 243, 266; Vandal* at, 266; and 
the Sultan Frank*. 297 &q.; tomb of 
Dbifderic at, 399 

Tour*. Vandals at, 2S0; relieved by Acting, 
416 

TotUfr* Biabops of 5V* ChvgorTj M irtiti 
Tou teni r doni bt fnl identity of, 18:> cq. 
Totamlria, 8*ltan FianltH m p 6B P 296 
Toygenl. tribe of Betveti 1 Jain tbc Tmitona. 
102 

Ty*i(i\t$rr* r name applied to thoBe who 
iqrrcndnrcd the scripture-, II. Set 

Doostuti 

Trajan^ Count, Oommanda c-rpedition to the 
Eaet f £26; agninat. the tiothi H 233 tq. ; 
uLiiin at H^lrianOplo, 235, 2ol 
Trajan (M. IJlpiu^ Trajanuah Emperor. 
aWpcnJlDM with Pliny, deed, 24#p| F , 
30; 551 ? 563 aq,; Julian rebmJ da rorlwa 
of. 6U ; canal of, 83; plan La Homan 

ooioniata in Dacia, 657; 4'i2; and tndo 
goRdft, 551 

Trailra, early Chrieliftna of. 146 mq. 
Trann-Caapia, climate of, 324 
Tmnyylvania,. the baibftmrw in. 205; Gotlm 
take refuge in, 213, 315, 332* £54, 360; 
656 iq. 

Trapraun, sacked by B*ram. 204 
TtWHCk Ckpid chief, and ThBDdoria t 431 
Trehirotid, 16 

Trent. Ri**r, 367. 363, 373; archaeolo^cal 
diBooverieii in eallejr of. 308; kingdom of 
Merda include* Valley of, 89^ 

Trentino, (Movacar aupported by hturbanans 
oF, 4S4 

Treveri, KeULo tribe, 188, 184 
Tr&vca, See Trier 
Triariue, Gothic chief. 470 
Tribigild, Gothic Ir-odcr, ret^llion of, 26’i, 
458; joins Gftlnftft. 459; killed, 480 
Trihoecj, Teqtonic tribe, aelde in Gaul. 193. 
195 

Trioca, B Lahop of- Eehodcnia 
Triar {Trtvsa), AihftDftKjEta at. 12 d h 534; 
VaknlinLan at, 309 tiofc, 223 sqq.; death 
of PancretiDs at, £38- Gratian i\ t, 

235; Mailmniml, 243; Arbogikst al p 241 ■ 
V«ni1.l* (it r ass; uk.m by Franks, 3 S 0 ; 
<11; 318 

Trier, BiH-hop of. Sfs Paulinna 
Tripi ttti:^ imperial ftgpjllt, arranges a, treaty 
with the Vandals, 366 
Tripoli*, Auffturiani invade province af p 3 £ 7 ; 
rfltdaiMl by Itomeftt Lhe lubdivLaion, 507; 
Moori^tn trilw* Ln, sasert thnir indt-pen |- 
cnee. H13 - decLarea for Rome a^aLnit the 
Vandald, 316; 426 

Tripolitana, 316; HumEmd by GaLaerie, 422 
PruLi^ioft. Mon up Ij VdiLte addition to, oftUSu* 
riot*, 404 *q m ; Pcu? r \h* Fuller^ addition 
to , 514; 518 

Tzlmlflio Collection at Milan, ivurief in. 

G4I4 *q. 

Trooundosi, brothpr nf Illu*, sent against 
Zeno. 473; jotni ZeQ& + ib, + c&ptura 
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Mercian, 1%; mugi^rr mUilU-m, 

477; eaptn red and beheaded, 478 
Troll us, sophist, hdirUer of AnthdirtiUFl, 
463 

Troitsk, Kirghiz in the steppes of, 385 
Trojan*, tin”, Franks said lo be dutftGndAnii 
of. 298 

Trojmt'ntn Ttmiani- Sec AdimaUsm 
Troy, lC h MS. 57ft 

Tn>>i* p 66; Attila at, £80, ©04, 41ft und 
nefr 

fabuitei, location of the-, 19©; Romani 
repul bo attack »f, 208 
Tofu, OdoTacarVtie uten n n t, double treachery 
qf, 439 

Tuiito, E-arth-born god, ©erwsm dlfHUDdd 
from, 33-2 

Tulin gi, G^rmaulo cripim of, 180; join the 
Htlrati, 104; nflfc help of Eurin, £84 
TulIitH MVmuphLlui. Frocnnitor of Lower 
Hacsui, jubaftlliH the Gotha, 30ft 
Taugri, Teutonic tribe, Buccn-d I a territory 
of Eboronet, 188 b4- 

Tangrilani Juniorai, nglmost* won by 
Procopius^ 230 

Tnmn, dm of the dromedary in, 831; 849 
ToreihOfrlp Fettled Ln the Danube had La P 

861 : 494 

Turfao, ouses of. ©27 
Turin, flghtaear,*; 66: £77 
Tturkeiitah, 0*J*es infrequent la, ©24 ; #k- 
Lofione e fleets of climate in, 82ft; (C3 i < Lsn-in ( 
327; n nmod peasantry of, 328; prehistoric 
Inhabitants of, S2U - 382 Hq.; condition of 
Um UarU Lc t 352 

Turkomans, the, scarcity of horsfa ani(mg h 
331; 335 iq.; food uf, 339; predatory 
habits. 847 sq- T apurartusos anil charac¬ 
ter, 352 

Tnrko-Tutua. the, 33ft: rood of. 839 
sqrj.; marriage, 342; 843; bn: i ol customs, 
347 

Turks, the (OEniAna). missions of Enropa 
by, 16, 328; (West) empire of, 3®3 ; 
(Ottaus) 13oe from the Mongol*, 33S; 
penmiml api^arauc*, 382; 834 
Tll*eany, King SiareoELLir exiled to, 260; 
AS.-LfiL 1 lq n 271; Atanlf in. 399; land tax 
levind on Gotha in, 446 
Two* 1 !, River, 863 
Tysiun, Bishop of. Sec Anlbimufi 
Tyn«\ River, Uadnun's Wail from, 5fl8; 

RoEuun road by, 877 
Tricon, eo i It; of rah Hi for nonM r 52'J 
TyrtU t plundered by barbarians, 203; 204 
Tyre, home of tilplun, 80; Council nf. 
128 »t-; ICG; (01il> nhandnued, 467; 
linen and purple trada of. 646; plan of 
ohurtb hui.lt at, Gil 
Tyre. Bishop of. See irenaeuB 
Tyrol, the, 452 

Tyrrhenian Ben, the, hermits mUIo on the 
iaknda of, 631 
Tx&ni, raid* qf p 467 p 481 
Ty.urliJM Hqinana defeated al, 488 


tigrian ni.ee and language, 656 
Uhlans, the. 847 

Uldiu, chief of lb*: Hums* kill* Gun^, 268. 

460; help* SUEibho at Fac^dl&u, 265 sq- 
Ulfila (VriLfilft), Gothic bishop, life of p 
312 *q.; form of name of, 212 nct£; 3£3 
Ulm, 153 

Utptan (DomilEua Ulphutiu), jaHst, 3L. 85 S 
89; Wtod, *62 
Cnjhm. Ifcradinn in, 402 
Unitarians, the, 124 
L'nHtrnt, River, 187 
tral Mta, early iilhabltantB of, 841 
Ural-A]t- l:l 1 L^ei^ur^iS with ita hranohee, 

aaft 

Urhiciue, obataheriain, ptaia against IUps, 
476 ; and Ariadne, 47b 
Uricouilicii. 4Yroister 
Uricn, Britlnh kln^, 3D1 
Ureaeim*, PannoniiLn hiHhcip, I2R; recants 
pliaftsee agai n at Athin MiliS. 130; at 
Council of Rirminm, 182, 138 
UraatinE, noyutrr pJtewrW* under Valen¬ 
tin Laei, off and# the Akmtiioii 223 
Ursicinns, general, 19, 72 
Umlc u r , anti-pop^, rttected hiihop or Rome. 
15 S t 156; facLipn-tlghl id Romo con- 
ccrminp, 17B 

Undine, tre*#nr*r, put to death, 79 
Umgunds, in BSmIc Bca region, 208 ; at war 
with East Clothe 206 

U^LpeP'3. Teolonic tribo. Invasion o!. IB©, 

114 n. 

Uidpilh location nf thfl, 198 
U*k n Hirer, Roinan road hy a &77 
l.'ntLib. Scs Scnpi 
Utrecht, 377 

Utile (Wid), Rlvihf, Romans defeated on. 
363 

Uahege, the, 884 

Yadom&r. a prince of the Alemarttti, 65, 68; 
eaptured and banished, 74; 209; com¬ 
mand* expedition to the Eiyit, 226 
YaftehftUta. Sr? fcSagavnn 
7ii^n p rocond Council of, right of 

preaching, 168 ; canociE of first Council 
Of, 567 

Valence, Cou^tantitle the mrarpar at, 267; 

Ala u If at, 40! ; Ala»H a titled at, 413 
Valgus, PannuUkan liishop, 126; recants 
charges agaitl^t AlbwtMiua t **■ 

Council of 5irmlum h 132 : 133 
Yelena, EtdpctOf. 19; aupprcMes pagan 
vrorshlpi 112; Esvonru thu ArianSg 126, 
166 ; isirttii-envd by Eudniius, 187 ; and 
St BhjiE r 18©; 13© ; diTideu Cappadocia, 
169; at w»t with the Gotbs, 213; pro- 
teets Priti^ftin, 21#: and the Gotha t 216, 
282; Li chosen ou. oEiape ro r. 219; s tarts 
for the East. 220 ; crashes rebellion of 
Proeypiuj, 231 ; bEfiiui campaign against 
the! Goths, Ml iq,; advanceii on Penda. 
225; policy in Armenia and Ibhoria, 
225 m[. ; 291; fails to carry ont terms of 
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treaty willl Goths. 'i2iJ nq., J5LF; » : -ndi 

rflii/nwimu *gflun&t Gotha 233; man- 
fflciTTM flf ? S94; Jr. foaled and ftUin, 140, 
HO. 216 r 235. 251: ckracti'r of, 235, 
26l r 437; rtridrni under, 55%' m pcrfi^utes 
_ JOOgiciline, 501; 500 
Valt&B, Roncra] %q Lfciofu, T 
Yakn» t Homan general. tkOaled by Alarie, 
271 ; protnuted by Attain*, + i72 
TalcntjJi (Vuh'ntinii), province- of Britain, 
created, by Throdu-iiuii. 323, $73 
Valent insa. .Vrt ValEntia, 

Yalentinian I, Kniperor,, CS; ti>lemltOH of 
religions by, 97, m, m ; work of, S37, 

222 f character. 137, 319, |2E *q r ; and 
the Alemanni, 209 : Improvse defbiLce# of 
the Ellina, 209 + 213: early care e r. SIS; 
2^0 T on wtsLersi frontier, 221; in Gfiu3 r 
S23 sqq.; hlate of the Empire under, 
227*q.; dratli, S2 ^SjkJ. ; appearance, 

223 *q. ; Kittens of gowomaDt, 230, 666; 
231, 233. 235, 237. 240; Frankish legend 
of, 293 ; district of Britain named after, 
STS; ootmi under, 552 ; pet^Cntesa miU 
Brians,, 5S1 

YilfttiHiilm 11, Era ircror. snegeedfl hiia father* 
223, 231; Iw^hi* persona] rule, 230; 
e*fcapot> macbiimtlans of Maximu*, ib.i 
r^fuifli to resfort! altar of Victory, 240 ; 
treats with barbarian*, tel ; to 

l^fmlocEca, 242; ip reBlojpil to power, 
213: viiiiB Rome. 244: death, 245 nq, p 
25a, 200 ; Inud law under. 501; judicial 
^ pfw«4iqgii undET. 563 ; 565; 595 
™*0tinnm m, Emperor of the West, 
murdered, 2b 1, 413. 419 and nnu T 420; 
Ireata with tiftirerie, 0045 aqq., 413 ; 310 ; 
SS* : 304; iBtirdoTH AitiiiH, 395. II Ft; 
H03; und the Senate, 397 ; 30ft iq r ; birth, 
404; bamebed, 406; accession,. 407* 405; 

John, 407 s<j.. 405; marries 
Endosja, 412, 465 415; and Attiln, 

417; 421+ 424; and Marct-Llinn g. 425; 
442.406; ■onunopin Council of Epfcentip, 
MO; and Pope L*n p £06 ; £91 
V*]imtEnuH^ molt of, 223 sq. 

YaJintiniu, citir-ftn of 8dgn, L-radii a fort# 
Otfamal Trib1 R ||d T 400 
Ynteria, wife of Galeriua, 15 
Valerian h Emperor, am] the Gotha 204 ■ 
205 raf*; 207 

Tiknin, son of Ga] Lienor, ft^Saaflinatcd, 


Y flitwin w, Bishop of Hippo, nod Lha ordirta- 
tioi! of fit Augmtisr, 163; 162 
Vandal^ the, 19 ; early ocltlemenifl of, 1$^ 
19fl; 202 ; at war with Terrinjd, 200; 
raidai of. 236; G ration drives hnelr, 253; 
BiLkidio coDft-dti terri Lory to, 2&4 ; invade 
Italy, 265 eq+; invade "Gaij], 266 r 394, 
4001 in % Q Ln, 274 sq.. , 4M ; 

iO Afnea, ; 37 h bjtj 1+ -^^2 - treatment 
Of rauir- bj F 2H7 ; grows iDaritimH 

power of. 3415; take Garth age, 306. 46a : 
dcvuiate Sicily. 3CH5; irttlfl In Afriom, 307^ 


411; Lake plunder ftaine, 31H. 421; 
Hirie Roman prortlJ^rl, 309; nttiwk the 

Eastern Empire, 310; dctUrdy the itn- 
perial fleot, 31t. 123 ^q.,, 4TO; ilL-troatm^-nt 
of Catholics smonjr, 312 aqq. ; depows 
Hibderie, 314; eimslimtlon df the Afrlesali 
kin^dnra of. 316 sq,; aftny and fljtvy, 
3 IS : laws, 319 ; offieiulB, ft20 : cJ^rgyi 
ib. I ‘CUlturn of, 321 sq,; growth of luxury 
aronni;,, 321; lack of artistic power. 322; 
353, 362; and StLlicho, 324; ay3. 395, 
403 ; dented by Wollsa, 404 ; fOS; dflffiHt 
Bc-ni fa-r.r:, 409; treaty of Aiti aa with K 411. 
419; Extern and Western Knipin-n 
combine figain«t s 412; 413. 415; 420; 
defeated by Bscimer. 422; 425; dtJeat 
attempt on Carthage, 426; 407 ; ami 

Marcia□. 4US; 471; make peace with 
Borne, 472; 018; 4jp^trOyEa.rlymonachiam 
nf Africa, 535 

YanyiLmcs* Tentonia! tribe, eeltle in Ganl, 
193, 195 

Yjgtnhll , King of the Bn^bi, domain of, 197 
Yamd, Canon of. Sr.A fiogcritts 
Yaran^Iaria in Buasia r 349 
Tario of Casel□dome, the, 444 

Yarinj. «r]y setileiLn-m.-i ef, 195, 19^ 

Varroniftnij*, son of Jornn^ 86 
Varna, P, Quintkliua. 40 
Vatican, the, sarcophagi at. 602 
Ycchten (FcctLo), near CEnscht. Bomaa 
troop* elupped at, 377 
VeHncajH^ii. L92 

YenontuiK i'ortnnatus, Bishop of Poitiers, 
poet. 440 

Ynnedi fV^ueti) + Sbk7onie tribefr, 1S4 
Yunctia. held by bnrbariani, fJ64 ; A Tur in 
demand h HPflion o^ 271; rafaged by 
Bona, 417 

Yenicc^ foundation of. 304 r 417 

Yenonae. Hijjb Cnsu 

Yenta Betgarum. St* Wineheater 

Yeiita Ieanorum. Set Cslater 

Yenta Hilumm, Stt Cacrwent 

YflUUi, 95 [ Jqlpui rotivea wnrollip of, 107; 

temple of. at Eome, U03 
Yererllae, (YcrcelU b 105 
VerMlIi;, Bishop of. Sec E:siebiue 
Yereniatiu^ princ# of thfiTheodoaian honee, 
optmei s Consign tine the oHiirper, 267: iff 
©nontod, 271 

Varina, wife of l>o 1. ink-rcedrm for Asnw, 
4701 arnmgeri for artesian of Zeno, 479: 
conspired- against 473; nlcoe of, 

marries Nepos, 474; attemptH [[f D nf 
IUqi, 475; is cent m Tamna. -i7&; be- 
Come® a iI^a-uonesH, Dins rcfdsoi to 

tvhcali. 477 ; ertjwm Leomlui, 47& ; death* 
*-1 ter body trnojfcrrcd U> Cottelaoti^ 
nnp]fl, 4T9; 615 

Yero&a h taken by Constantine, 4 ; bteieged 
hy Alaric. 206; Odorsaar relreatu io + 
439; Thcodoric'e buildingi at, 440; 453 ' 
Vert fidonet, tribes of PtcLa. sillaut Britam 

44a 
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Ycfnlsminm. Stc St Album 
Vpui, L. Aurelias* and tlld German in* 
Tsai on. 199 

Yeermijm (T. Flarioj Sabinus Yespfurianni), 
Emperor, IT s Jaw of, 25 ; Mfl* 39, 6*3 
Vcatrslp* Fnifiklflhohtef, defeated by Julian, 
S 0 » 

Vetera, rcJortJtled by Jnlfan, 299 
Yctrmblo, apposes Magnenliui. 59; joins 
Ckn*Uatiiifl n GO 

Vi A EkrtiteHJis s Vandals rju p 309 
Tictcir, Count. a&ULB&inateH- tfepw, 43d 
YkUff, PlaiidB, sob of ttutmu** sent on 
raAnwy to YnkdUni&n 11, 233: killed, 
343, 258 

Victor. JdIIi&’i general, &9; envoy to 
pftfnii, 931 - bring a news of HadriaftopEe 
to 0 rattan, 235 

Victor!nuii, C, Marins, of Runic, Christian 
IftUbOT, IG4 F 17t 
Vidtorinofl, uaurpirr, 71 
Yicterius, Gothic general, HuoeeEeful in 
Gaul, 283 

Victors (Victenw)* in Itomau army, 220 ; 
Kilt to Britain r 223 

YicnvaLi, 195 P 130; invade Roman pro¬ 
vinces, 199; m T raBBylnnin, 205 
Yicua AuguSti, Tbeodauuna at, 235 
Vienne, Julian si, 68. 74; FLuniOtioa at, 
73 ; churfll of, 1134; Valcntiniftn at, 245, 
253 ; CoftJtanj pot to dcith ftt, 274 
Vienncuria, Gothic rule in, 257 
Vi in Fyen, bog-deporil At, 3$G 

Yiminacium in Uadi, 55; taken hy Hue*, 

552 

Ysndfillela, Yondaia rewive Land in. 264 
Yirgil (Publius YfttgDma Mare), Augcaijua 
and the poems of, 11-5; Ohns-tiac h.-n-Ch- 
;ng introduced In to Aeneid of, 570; 571 sq« 
Yiroamiom. Sm Wroielcr 
Yironiim, Aluifl at, 268 
Vi&iROlbK- (VtfKgQ-tiJ. 20,3 ;. rfudfl ef K 204 *q-;, 
introduction of Christian tty smonp, 212; 
re volt Of, 213; neb admitted to Roman 
territory, 231, 250; at war with Rome, 
234 Hq"„ 250 255; attack Tbracc, 

2ri7 ; at tbo bait!* of the Frigsdui, 259; 
march dd Constantinople, 250, 455; 
settled in Spain and Gaul, 275, 303; in 
Gaul. 277, 399 F 411 i oppoic the Huns, 
2B0 r 41G; 281 »i*; defatted by Clovis* 
28G; eusloma and organisation of. 
2B7 eqq-; cdltfirc of, 291 Ariamsm 
of, *6.; 2Q6, 808; ackaowledpa Majorcan, 
809; 358. 801, 3414 ; 334; policy of 
Conetanliaa to, 405, 430; nuraensrifrf 
serve against llu n i Face, 4.09; RLacidia 
fleets support of, 411; bufitilitytoVinJal^ 
410, jom Roman* aflainri Huns, 415; 
Aetiuji* treatment of, 4IB; 420; and 
Avitu*. 421 1 4B2; defealed by MnjDriail, 
423 ; allied with Ricimer, 424 ; defeated 
by Acgicbun, 425; take poiaMits!^li of 
Gaui, 427 ; 429 ac^utr* Ka^bomid, 
438; aaaiit Thcoddric the Great, 439,484 ; 


Tlieodorie secures Septimimia for, 452 s 
in Mosria, 458 

Firu?rJi of Hcnuo*. Hit tbs Shepherd 
ViatuEa,. marly people?? IW*r the, 184 sq M 
190. 197 hi. , 202, 207, 881 
Titu Jur^fiam, d VapiKUs, sited, 295 
Filn Lupi, citsd. 297 
Vitalianua, fcbriHon t*f P 485 
YitaEanna, lloinmn general, 254 
YitUniJI, ^etseMil, lihifeatsH ibo Arabs. 404 
YiTlanu^r made ptaeEect by Leo 1, 489 j 
475 

Vlakhs, 85ti sqq, 

Volcat, 185 note | 192 
Vcleae TecEosaHcS. Set Teetosagfa 
Volga, River, 214 ; nei^hboarbood de- 

wtalfd by Chin^his Khan, 3. r 4J 

YupiKdB, VUa lutv^i of, cited, 295 

Ynriirtnir. ton of Vuni^ern, FOii&li lus- 

Jutcfl, 592 

Yortii?ern r\Vyrt^t'ora!„ and the Enghih 
mvederi, sqq . 

Yos^ea r Mte, 103, 387 

Yougl4 or Youiil^ (CampaA VooladeEnaJj 
battle of * 286. m 
Yram ^bapuh of Arn^-nia, 458 

Vf'a&H, River, 197 
Wail, River, pirates on, 22d 
Wudy Balron. .SVr Kitria 
WftJamtr, Kin^ of the Obtm^othi In Pad- 
nonla r ally of ALtila, 361; »-^? LL| i-h in 

pundonia, 4&8; killed in hnttl*. 409 
Wakhen (Wallii* p Walb^Hj, 185 t&t* 
TI F d.L£!tdTC. 386 

Waled, 387; Roman conquest of. 388 sq.; 
Rodiad rtmdfl in, 375 aq-; Rritons-retire 
to, 881 

Wall, village by Lichfield (Lctocetum), on 
W fit liny -Street, 37B 
Wall, Roman Wall 
WaHaobU (Great), Yhigotbj in, 205 
WnllLa. King of the Gotlli, illal-i-- aHinncp 
with Ik-iiifl, 278. 404; 289; defeats the 
HiLsngiaii Vandal a and IllC Alatii. 278. 
394, 404 t 305; tmvtrt jjrreat part of 
Bpaid. Home, 404; settle* In Aqul- 
titnica Reemnda, 494 sq,; 409; nndc of 
Riclmct, 422, 424 

Wat OftiimMt ItiliitK by Claud i an. 204 
WarttUmrir See It.ihrain 
Warui, help of Eurio, 284 
Wkithii, River, IffT. 198 

Warwjcks3iire> ItuEEnun villas id, 575 . king- 

doru of liiicM includes part df, 890 
Wash. lho h coast dcfcnco of, 378 
Walling titrcclj oOurea of, 878 
Wtitbrui-h. 08 

Wiirmuod , legendary Tsutonld king, 584 
WfiSfir, Rivi?r h Ecilic nann> near, 180 dn+i 
m te, 187 u?kJ mifr; Germanic tribes 
settled dn p 191 p 19^ 

Weeaea, Salon settlement r>L 382; Ira- 
diti ■naJ origin of royal family of, 384; 
kingdom of, 899 sqq. 
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WMlmoriiand, Roman ruiwl irig 377; fltu> 
Ti^al of Kb] tin speech Ln, 548 
West fSaxoui* mvajicn dT Britain hv t 383 : 

oonqneiii of, id'jnj 

Whitby* 379 

Whymper, Edwatdg ece* halo on tlic Matter¬ 
horn, 4 

Wid, River. S« Utua 

irair. King of iho Ostro^othr* 439, 
43 H; corner to tv Lasf of Th^dorifl, 439; 
nettlwi iu Pannonin, 463: uitaekB Italy, 
471 1 

Wifi, traditional MMiLor of royal fWilj of 
WenoSi 384 

Wight* Jsleof, ineSuJerl ua dei/oueo of 
37*5 Jntea in* 33a i^,, 389; kingdom of, 
889 

Wihtgjir, fitjtibe’.v of Cerdie, add to have 
+ Oe<j opted tire lain of Wjjiht, 383. %S T J 
Wilhbrod, RflOtidklinc uii?donFiiy. 541 
\Viricheat<jr {Ycflta BelgafEiinL. Ikmnm-ci* 
RrhiHh town , 978 jj iioitiiLn road, through, 
378 

WipLsidi, S& Frigidas 

Tji it Li LE&b, Kjug of thu AJeiuacni, murdered, 

WSthimiTp Kang of the Ostrogothi,. defeated 
and stain, 315 1 253 

Withmgton, Roman pavumt-nt at, 814 rule 
Woden* ehiaf divinity of Teutonic mytho* 
logy, 386 
Wurpclianh, 189 
Wolkoi {YoloaoJ, Bu W&khen 
Worc*fc.krahLr*, kingdom of Hwieca include* 

pm nf + aw 

Wontu, Liken by the Aleminnip 
victory of Aet im at. 3bl 
WnwHiiifite* Stt Shropshire 
TYrnreief jViroBoaijutn or Uricanium), Ro¬ 
mano-British town^ 373 ; rr^ulla of m* 
«LTftUE,bH at, 374; 389; Reman roads 
lit, 378 *q, 

Wurlemberg. «of< 

Wsdflla, Gotliio general, commands, for 

HuKtfiu in Gaol, 274 
WjrtgaonL Sr? Vortig^m 

Suites country of tha Cliat Enarii, 2yS 
XjutUH, SHitUu 

YonLtieig R[*er> 324 

YcsdftjrErJ I, King of Perkin, conunurdal 
U^ty with, 482; makes M» brother k o H 
of .\rmenLa, 463 j |H?r&±ELins* OhrtaiiijiH 
Jft 4 ; death, ib. 

Yfrfdfi^rd i|„ King of Persia, *- war with 
fioniBp 489 *q. 


York JEUtirtcomJg death of C a n h tan LtU£ at, 
3; flottia d fortress it, 36S ; Roman to #a, 
370; Roman cirit-satiod la ihc vaf* of, 
372; foundation of n 373; Soman road 
it, 377 

York, Blfthepof, at Connell of ArJea* 19 
Yorkshire, Roman fortft ifl, S60; CVnnt 
inolndai part of, 380; Etaacl pan of, 891 
Yriwl (LsaLa), Ricerg Suodi return to^ 09; 
GhamaTi ^ettEod near. 295; 290 

Z&hdkaneg 74 

^abcfii, Jdi*B renobae, m wf,; Johan 
funibca pnm of, 08; 309 n^U 
z»nflfflla t ALijorian at, 3h> 

Zaragoza, Council of h referodOC! fco cnonanti- 
obm in canuJiH- of H 3S2 
S!eno, Ktopi-rur of Uiu Eaat jTftranicodLriaaji, 
113 ’ Ettukca treaty with Buj^uadian king, 
284; Goitin of, round in CbiJdfcrE^'H tomb, 
299; mwkt'M |Wjh,- with Gain*!Hu. IJIE- 
driven out by BafdStUHU, 42 'J. 437, 473, 

515; thMOraca &o|p t-adperair # 431 , 47 J; 
rtutoredj, 43o, -473, 515; recam'-s etnbafisv 
from Western Empire, 438* 443 ■ ata-tuek 
oC iat mp Ln Home T 436; undo TbeodorLe 
tt> Italy, 430; 467; loader of l^udana, 
l7U ; nuifT; t-a Ariado e, ft, - made tna^iffer 
fmlitmm, <6,; reveals treachery of Ardii- 
burlttfl, 471; and ibe nS. 1^3 of the W«*tern 
Empire 474: and Ilia*, 473 si^ ; ttea^s 
wHh both Tbcddorie.*. 473 *q r ; give* up 
Verinn. to Rlu4* 47G; promote Rltia, 
477; 478; n.nd the fluotoitfiong 47$; 
deatbg i'5 r ; a&le of property of, 480; 483; 
policy of, 515; and the Hi nuticon, 516^,; 
eMuanmunidaiHl by $smp] U-Liii p 517, 518 *■ 
tfa*M achoql of Edeaea, SIS; land Urn*' 
latiun under p 680 8q. 

Zeno, mn of the Emperor Keno* die*. 47B 
Zeno, Euadtjr of iM&urians, duffindn Con- 
Elan ti Uopte, 4^7; made rndyitUr milit&m. 
per i}rUnttrtt i ib. ■ death, ib r 
Zen Dii i.^, wife of IlaHiUicaE, fi?oun AcmaltDi, 
473 

Zyugfratm {Africa Proconinilju-is), asi-;ign,4 
to Vandals, 307* 413 1 aifi : Cathalio 
filergy erpelted from, 320; 410 
gu^P ^irtg uf ihe Sarmatae Idberi, 71 
ZoniuiLa, cibxlg Gl «ofc 
SiMimui, Biihop of ?tomu, 151, 179 ™, : 

diarttil Jcfetera of, 182 
Zofti tu tie g h l- (atian, 21 : 1 >pposet CUntlLin i tv 
113; tilted, 81 15, 236*273 
Zolp^h^ ffotbiac utstjg a priueij^al citv of 
tho Ripum iiLtt Franki t 3ft); battle at* i& r 
ZniJcnsyts, 2S0; Siions icUlnd n^r, ii84 
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